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World's  Largest  Reinforced  Concrete  Office 

Building 

THR  most  notable  reinforced  concrete  biiiklino:  which 
has  yet  been  announced  for  San  Francisco  is  being 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets, 
the  site  of  the  ol  1  Flood  building.  It  will  be  nine  stories 
high  and  will  cost  $1,000,000.  Its  exterior,  for  the  first 
two  stories,  will  be  veneered  with  ceramic  tile  in  rich 
browns.  Above  the  second  story,  the  entire  front  wijl  be 
faced  with  dull  glazed  tile  in  a.  soft  gray  gxeeii  with  trim- 


I 


mings  in  cream  colored  glazed  terra  cotta  in  rich  (^^ai\. 
The  corridors  and  lobbies  will  be  finished  in  imported 
marbles  and  six  electric  high  speed  elevators  will  be  in- 
stalled. All  the  offices  and  stores  will  be  trimmed  in 
mahogany.  A  splendid  law  library  will  be  installed  in 
the  building  for  the  use  of  the  attorneys  who  may  be 
tenants.  The  building  will  have  a  complete  heating, 
lighting,  and  power  plant  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  all  the  neighboring  buildings. 

One   remarkable   feature  of  this  concrete   structure, 
as  ])ointed  out  by  the  architect,  Charles   F.  Whittlesey, 
is  the  fact  that  nine  stories  are  made  possible  within  the 
limit  of  height  to  which  concrete  buildings  are  restricted 
by  the  city  ordinance — one  hundred  and  two  feet.     The 
first  story  will  have  a  height  of  twenty  feet ;  the  second, 
twelve  feet ;  and  the  other  stories  ten  feet  each.     An  in- 
genious arrangement  of  the  structure  and  the  fact  that 
the   roof   is   of   concrete,   makes   it   possible  to   dispense 
entirely  with  an  attic  story. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  this  building  has  been  let  to  the  American 
Pacific  Construction  Company,  which  organization  has  built  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  substantial  reinforced  concrete  structures  in  the  United  States. 
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Earthquakes  and   Earth  Faults 

By  WILLIAM  HAM.  HALL,  C.E.  _ 

7.,-,fc.  /^„/Zn™,»a  Second  Article  of  this  Architect  and  Engineer  series, 
Mr  wiLlt^  HM^vie..s  the  subject  of  Earthquakes  n.th  re^enceto 
Teircas7sa(.d  their  motions,  as  introduction  to  a  description  of  tietr  effects 
M  e  uZrtakes  in  an  article  to  follow.  These  together  zmll  forn  the 
^asisofVdiscussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  several  kmds  of  budd- 
in^s  to  withstand  earthquake  inAuencey 

WITHOUT  followiw  the  subject  back  to  primary  influences,  such  as  solar 
and  terrestrial  heat,  the  force  of  gravity  and  influences  wh.ch  disturb 
die  force  of  gravity,  it  appears  from  the  later  developed  seismolog.c 
ideas  that  nearly  all  elrthc,ukkes  of  note  are  due  to  one  or  the  other  of  two 
proxhnate  cau'e':   first,  contractions  of  the  earth's  crust,  and,  second,  moment- 

"-  XtnrrlrXcecf  Jy  any  and  all  happenings  within  the  earth,,  of  an 
exDloVive  ScL  or  expanding  tendency,  and  which  cause  outward  jars  to 
throuter  part  or  "crust,"  so-calle<l,  are  known  as  explosive  or  v^plcan.c  earth- 

''"''''The  former   mainly  consequent  upon  shrinkages  or  contracting  tendencies 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  earth,  occasioning  slips,  crushings  or  foldmgs  of  its 
alses   are  cWei^y  due  to  extraneous  influences  or  to  changes  of  condUons  m 
such  outer  part  or^crust  itself,  and  may  be  called  shrinkage  or  fault  earthquakes. 
Eart&°  which  are  Outward  jars  propagated  into  shakes,  from  subter- 
ranean  vokanic  doings,   follow   immediately   upon   momentary   occurrence  o 
1    Tcailse     These  dL' to  contraction  of  the  earth'.crust  cpme  as  the  re.d 
of  a  gradually  accumulating  cause.     A  volcanic  action  slight  m  '  ^^If    may 
_  initiate  a  violent  earthquake  due  to  the  other  cause,  but    he  func  ion  o    th^ 
volcanic  jar  in  such  case  woulfr^ontrnave-beerrtD  advance  the  time  oi  tn^ 
movement  which  was  the  severe  earthquake  producer.  ,      .- 

Correlatively,  it  has  been  argued  that  volcanic  action,  producing  or  leading 
up  to  volcanic  earthquakes,  may  be  induced  in  one  earth-quarter  by  great  shrink- 
ages and  consequent  fault  earthquakes  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  earth.      ,^  ■ 
Thus   there  may  be,  in  some  cases,  an  interdependence,  immediate  or  re- 
mote  between  earthquakes  of  the  two  classes  and  their  causes.     But  it  seems 
that  each  kind  more  often  happens  wholly  in.lependent  of  the  other   and  that 
there  are  vast  regions  of  the  earth  where  shrinkage  earthquakes  occur  but  where- 
volcanic  influence  is  unknown.  n     „r<. 
In  the  regions  of  active  volcanoes  severe  earthquakes  not  infrequently  pre- 
cede great  volcanic  eruptions,  and  great  eruptions  are  believed  to  so  expend  the 
subterranean  forces  as  to  much  lessen  for  a  long  period  the  probability  of  severe 

earthquakes.^.^^^^^^  shrinkage  earthquakes  are  due  to  great  accumulations 
of  stress  the  regular  and  frequent  occurrence  of  .slight  earthquakes  of  the 
kind,  in  a  locality,  might  be  taken  a^^.Ucation  that  the  stress  is  not  accumu- 

T^ar  .ha,   thT^ove   note   of  .h.„,a„a«ing   editor    may   be   taken    as  promising  .00   much 

-.^-L.'n-^^.a"S\c|ta^']f^ipf™^^^ 

IXt'   unHe-aL^e  To  ^^^   ^-V.-^SSSS^ 

my   review   may   serve  as   a  practicable  starter  for   a  talk   ahout   ^a^'°^|  **        ^j         y^     j*^  ^^    ^ot   even 

i.T„T^r;rhnSarrc'h  '^'^^^S^xiJBi'Ik.:''^  '-i  ^s^  rs:f:. 

Ill',    clln"s"n"e^  Z^"SS   "^XSpi^  ^^^t^  ^^'^'''^'^^''^^    counU,.    n,,    ohiec.    »in 
have   been    accomplished.- Wm.    Ham.    Hall. 
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lating  for  a  great  one ;  and,  correlatively,  we  might  argue  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  slight  volcanic  actions,  just  sufficient  to  bring  on  earthquakes 
of  the  other  kind,  wherever  these  had  to  be,  would  constitute  a  safety  valve 
action  against  production  of  conditions  necessary  to  occurrence  of  the  destruc- 
tive shrinkage  earth.quake. 

While  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  slight  earth- 
quakes of  this  class,  through  a  long  period  of  time,  does  tend  to  postpone 
the  greater  earthquake ;  as  matter  of  fact,  great  shrinkage  earthquakes  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  marked  increase  in  number  of  small  ones  and  are 
always  followed  by  an  unusual  number  of  slight  ones  gradually  growing  more 
feeble  and  occurring  at  greater  intervals  of  time.  Understanding  the  cause  of 
these  earthquakes,  we  can  readily  appreciate  these  facts. 

The  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  earthquakes  seem  to  be  only  of  the 
shrinkage  kind,  and  as  I  am  reviewing  the  subject  merely  to  establish  some 
basis  for  studying  earthquake  effect  as  here  presented,  I  shall  in  this  writing 
consider  these  alone. 

Our  globe  is  held  together  by  the  attraction  which  all  its  matter  has  for 
each  part  of  it.  This  attraction  of  gravity  not  only  acts  as  the  centripetal 
force  which  holds  us  and  other  loose  objects  to  it,  but  also  holds  the  crust 
of  the  mass  itself  together  by  drawing  each  part  towards  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  whole.  Tending  to  counterbalance  this  and  cause  the  earth  to  disinte- 
grate, is  the  centrifugal  force,  or  tendency  of  each  part  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent, 
caused  by  the  globe's  revolution  at  immense  speed,  around  its  axis ;  and  its 
motion,  also  at  immense  speed,  in  an  orbit  around  the  sun  has  another  tendency 
to  disrupt  it. 

The  cooling  of  the  mass,  as  it  does  cool  slightly  through  the  years,  tends 
to  produce  contraction  of  the  so-called  formations  which,  geologically  speak- 
ing, make  up  the  earth's  crust.  I>ut  this  tendency  to  occupy  less  space  because 
of  lessening  temperature,  would  not  hold  the  earth  together,  neither  would 
our  globe  remain  as  one  body  because  of  the  cohesive  str^ngtlv  of  its  matter. 


merely,  as  opposed  to  the  disrupting  influence  above  referred  to,  were  it  not 
for  terrestrial  gravity,  which  is  the  controlling  force  and  holds  the  mass  closely 
against  the  strength  to  resist  crushing,  which  the  fbrmations  have. 

In  the  process  of  coming  to  its  present  condition  the  earth  has  had  many 
cracks  or  ruptures  made  in  it.  When  the  masses  flanking  such  a  rupture  have 
moved  so  that  the  originally  abutting  parts  have  been  displaced  with  reference 
to  each  other,  it  is  called  a  fault.  Of  faults  in  the  earth's  substance  there  are 
very  many,  local,  at  least,  and  usually  wot  far-reaching.  Our  mining  and  other 
excavations  disclose  these,  innumerable  and  pronounced.  But  some  faults  are 
known  to  be  far-reaching  and  to  be  measured  by  tens  and  even  hundreds  of 
miles  in  length.  Faultings  such  as  these  latter  have  been  traced  by  surface 
indications  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  Most  of  them  appear  to  be  perma- 
nently sealed,  for  no  motion  has  been  detected  in  them  within  historic  time  and 
surface  appearances  indicate  that  no  disturbance  had  taken  place  in  them  for 
long  before. 

The  tendency  to  contract  as  due  to  the  earth's  cooling,  and  greater 
cooling  near  the  surface  than  within,  and  greater  in  some  parts  of  this  outer 
crust  than  in  others,  tends  to  set  up  strains  as  between  the  masses  composing 
such  different  regions.  The  action  of  terrestrial  gravity  holds  all  in  place  with- 
out movement,  until  the  strains  accumulate  somewhere  to  an  extent  such 
that  something  has  to  give  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  allude  to  other  possible  causes  for  such  strains 
or  to  other  probable  reasons  for  their  resulting  in  earthquake-making  slips. 
The  fact  is  that  the  strains  evidently  accumulate  until  something  has  to  give 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  by  '^e^P-'^^X  or  determined  but  approximately,  some 
under  the  ocean,  can  be  ^"^"^^'1°"'^'°'^"'^"  Those  known  to  be  yet  ahv. 
of  them  are  plainly  traceable  for  'o"g/'^^;';'^„"^^i,/,„^'t  far-reaching.  Such  a 
from  their  occasional  slips,  seem  to  ^e  among  tlie  mo  s^^^  ^^ 

great  fault  lies  close  and  "^arly  paral  el  to  the  Coa.t  o^  ^^^  ^^J  ^^^^^^ 

California.  The  surface  md.cat.ons  of  it  f^^  ^«^y  P'^'"  ,  ^^^^^^,\  ^nd  studied 
part  of  several  hundred  miles,  throughout  ^''V'^!'/,'  ^33  plain  V  niarked  route  or 
before  the  violent  slipping  of  .\pnl,  1906  ^'"^^^^^  Jj'^P.e.  Thus,  faults  such 
a^"^-  'U^'ehrd^u^rrt:  Side -rsSra  .U  as  to  have  subsidiary 
uUhigTnS'to  and  approximately  paraUelwit^  ^^^^.^^^ 

The  evidence  beating  °"  ^is  generaMul^  ec    v^hic  ^^^^^_^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

SL'l^^atXra^trShe^rl?^^^^^  -ilable  for  study 

.  since  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  sc'e.n's U^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^ 

geneJa^  etctTlrand^  ^'ea^  ^f  ?:," '  K^Jsc'-.t  l^e  Lerved  for  a  future 

•  _  publication. )  Influences  and  Their  Resistance 

■        In  a  formfrTrSri  spoke  of  stress  upon  s.^^^^^^ 

ning    under    the.ii.  in    contradistinction    *«  strains    pr^^vK  8^^    ^^^^^ 

viaducts   by    loads    running   °.^'^%*'^^'"T.,y'^''i4Yi3md^^         occurs  in  one 
_ii,Kler_,^u-4sasugges^^ 


mider_j^tructuresj^a  suggestive  tao^  1  ^og  essive  motion  or  motions  away 
quarter  or  fong  Wett  -f^P-^^^,^,p^^„T  shake  may  not  be  forth  and 
from  that  location.      1  ne  ciireciiuu  i  i  chnkinp-s  is  awav  from  it. 

back  with  respect  to  it.  but  '^e  progression  o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^p,^ 

Thus,  though  at  the  location  « ^  .V  hTt  Wation  it  passes  or  runs  under  them, 
occurs  under  structures,  away  from  that  locat.cMi  '^  P^sse  ^^^^^ 

Though  the  rapidity  of  this  progress  of  a"  earthquake  .         y  g  ^^^ 
the  difference  of  time  in  its  ^rr.yal  at  the  '  e        t  ^       ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

of  any  building  s  foundation  '""f^^'^^^^^^^^^JS^u   practical  bearing, 
quakes  have  such  progressing  character  is  "Ot  ^i  1^  ^  >    -phe 

.^'^^<i?  i:;:hvTd"aroterSrth    evid^Ke'^f'a^pSr^^t  fact,  and^  of  in- 
Ifr r2ltco;drtm    for  the  ^-t.part    to  indicate^  tl.^^^^  mot.ns-one. 

.,  oreaSu-r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

i;!.^^sin^rLrstkmp^{4^^^^^^^^^^ 

„,ay  all  be  merely  --q-nt^  ^P-  ^  ^^^^^^^^  along'  si'de  of,  or 

one  direction  only,  ot  one  ^^^i  Pomu  nortion    or  upon  a  lar  occa- 

over,  or  otherwise  with  respect  to  another  vast  portwnorj^p  i  ^^ 

sioned  by  an  explosion  under  some  ^oc^^jl^'^^^^l^^,,,,  „,,  pHmary  and 
re^oXTelrt^aSng -^^^^  The  iu^led-  jostHn^^^^^^^^^  nnparted 
'^  -Zl::.:^^^^^^^    'Hmr  eX^uaking  motion,  com- 
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mencing,  we  will  assume,  in  one  very  limited  locality,  is  probably  propagated 
in  radial  lines  in  all  directions,  therefrom,  through  the  solid  deep-lying  bed- 
rock, at  great  speed  rates  and  as  simple  forth  and  back  elastic  vibrations. 

These  disturbances,  communicated  to  the  less  homogeneous,  less  solid  and 
less  truly  elastic  overlying  and  surface  formations,  start  up  resilient  or  quak- 
ing motions  in  these  masses  which  progress  through  them  at  less  rates  of 
speed  but  with  greater  lengths  of  shaking  movement. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  planes  of  contact  be- 
tween the  underlying  solid  bedrock  and  the  overlying  and  surface  masses, 
separate  quaking  motions  are  started  at  different  points  in  these  latter,  which 
proceed  through  them  also  in  radial  lines  away   from  these  points  of  local 

origin. 

Thus,  any  one  vast  body  of  surface  material  lying,  for  instance,  between 
several  upraised  bedrock  hills  or  ridges,  and  perhaps  with  other  uprising  parts 
of  bedrock  extending  into  but  submerged  within  it,  may  have  communicated 
to  it,  from  the  one  set  of  quiverings  in  the  elastic  bedrock,  a  number  of  quak- 
ing impulses  at  widely  separated  points  and  in  quick  succession.  These,  being 
propagated  through  it  in  directions  away  from  the  points  of  local  origin,  meet 
and  produce  the  jumble  of  motions  which  we  and  our  structures  are  sub- 
jected to. 

Returning  now  to  the  origin  of  the  earthquake :  if,  instead  of  the  primary 
disturbance  occurring  as  was  above  premised,  in  one  very  limited  locality, 
it  should  consist  of  a  slip  of  one  vast  region  of  country,  with  respect  to  another 
vast  region,  along  a  plane  of  geologic  faulting,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great 
California  earthquake  of  April,  1906,  then  there  probably  would  be  a  number 
of  limited  localities  along  the  line  of  rift,  whence  exceptionally  sharp  shak- 
ing impulses  would  be  sent  out  through  the  deep-lying  bedrock.  These,  pro- 
ceeding away  in  radial  lines  from  their  several  places  of  origin,  would  meet 
or  cross  each  other  at  localities  out  from  the  rift.  Here  we  have  not  only 
another  probable  cause  for  the  confusing  ol  motions,  but  for  tlie  following-^ 
of  shakes  of  different  kinds  in  close  succession,  yet  constituting  the  one  earth- 
quake, as  well  as  for  the  apparently  rotary  motions  and  for  the  conflicts  met 
as  to  the  direction  of  shake  in  nearby  neighborhoods. 

Thus,  as  a  rule,  violent  earthquakes,  as  these  are  generally  felt,  have  no 
one  well-defined  motion  which  is  lasting.  They  start  in  with  some  certain 
movement,  but  this  is  quickly  complicated  by  others  and  generally  is  obliterated 
or  replaced  as  the  controlling  movement  by  some  other  motion  which  in  turn 
becomes  jumbled  up  before  the  earthquake  is  over.  So  that  at  best  each  of 
us  may  only  determine  the  direction  of  major  shake  as  we  experience  it,  and 
this  may  be  governed  by  local  circumstance  of  ground  formation  and  even 
by  the  form  and  construction  of  the  building  in  which  we  happen  to  be. 

This  rule,  however,  seems  to  be  applicable  only  within  the  region  of  pro- 
nounced violence;  for,  as  severe  earthquakes  are  felt  at  remoter  places,  they 
frequently  do  present  quite  well  defined  and  sustained  motions. 

Almost  all  of  the  visible  part  of  the  land  on  this  earth  is  composed  of  the 
debris  of  rock,  in  various  stages  of  being,  from  huge  boulders  to  fine  sand,  earth 
and  particles  of  mud,  or  of  rock  not  in  itself  hard  and  firm,  or  of  beds  of 
rock  distorted  and  shattered  and  thus  not  positively  solid  and  truly  elastic. 
At  one  extreme  of  the  scale,  the  underlying  bed-rock  is  solid,  firm  and  hard, 
and  with  a  true  elasticity,  while  at  the  other  extreme,  the  debris  masses  are 
unstable,  soft  and  with  a  resilient  elasticity  or  none  at  all.  The  jelly  in  a 
housekeeper's  bowl  takes  on  very  much  and  lasting  motion  from  a  sudden  push, 
jolt  or  jar  of  the  vessel,  while  the  bowl  itself  moves  but  imperceptibly  and 
quickly  attains  rest.    The  bowl,  we  may  assume,  represents  the  solid  rock  part 
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of  the  earth,  the  jelly,  thaj  which  is  'east  sohcl-tlje  deep  --'^^'^J^'^^-'-- 
waterfronts,,^hke  that  of  Sa..    -ranc.sco,  J^J,  "r^^^^,^;,  \,;;',;  „^      motion 

^?^X^^^^:^^^^^^^^  aTa -e^TreLTLiMinls     -. 

Sufr  'g"£^-tra,  r  .  S  a^'eft  unt\l  n,otion  is  imparted  to  it  by  its 
contac  wifh  t^he  earth.  The  structure  is  shaken  by  ts  heels,  as  .t  were,  and 
mot^Ton  iTconveyed  to  its  mass  only  through  the  med.um  of  .ts  own  r.Ruhty. 

Several  Great  Shrinkage  Earthquakes 

aoJent  thro.  fc.n  on  oie  sM.  of  one  of  them,  of  fi.e   to  ,th,rty-«.e    fee 
Srthere  was  no  relative  lateral  movenrent  betwee..  thelwo  sides.    The  scarp 

H3jr-rls;;:SsSiKt.sr?ST;.z,rh'jr. 

rAA  fQiiTt  or  made  a  new  one  tor  over  tofty  mncb^.     ^^^^  k^^^^ 
^ro  V  was  foTcon^derable  distances,  as  much  as  twenty  feet;  and  the  apparen 
hor°zontal  throw  was  in  several  localities  as  much  as  five  feet.    A  well  exposed 
srarn  in  this  case  also  showed  a  vertical  faultmg.  u„,.f  »„„ 

The  Invo  earthquake  of  1872  opene.l  a  fault  for  many  miles ;  for  about  ten 
of  wWch  he  fissu  e  was  clearly  to  be  seen ;  and  here  the  up  or  down  hrow  was 
ir  to  twelve  feet  an<l  the  horizontal  throw  ten  or  more  feet;  and  still  again  the 

^^"'Vt"Iare^SSCS::ie  of,.pri.  V>0.<..^  l/^.  f ^^  t^ 
nearly  two  hundre.l  miles  in  length ;  with  a  horizontal  throw  o*  f^^  J^* Jf 
"wenty  feet  and  an  up  or  down  throw  of  about  four  feet  and  less ,  and  this  fault 

'"^  te^sUli'^sTs'^telUi^S  these  vast  movements  probably  occupy  much  less 
timeS  the  periods  of  the  resulUng  earthquaking  motions  which  are  felt  and 
time  than  "}?  P«^"o .'.         ,     .  ,         \^         ^f  ^uch  vast  bodies  and  the  sudden 

:t'opTl:^f^t^,?Z't  ^rt^e  vn,rations.  back  and  forth,  in  the  directions  o 
such      ain  n  ovement.    The  region  so  moved  in  a  great  s  ip.  such  as  either  one 
■Jthoe  above  mentioned,  is  .loubtless  at  least  several  miles  in  width  on  one  or 
of  those  aoove  mem  .  produce.l  a  set  of  bed  rock  oscilla- 

?rl  n,nm°ng  in  a  belt  pa'allelwitTi  and  on' each  side  of  the  fault;  and  these 

Zddnati  rally  be  most  intense  where  the  slip  motion  had  been  greatest  near 

o   1  e    aul     a  d  woul.l  .liminish.  with  the  amount  of  that  n.ain  movement,  each 

,v  frnn  the  r  ft      \nother  set  of  vibrations  is  cause.l  by  the  friction  or  grating 

Tml  iuZiro    the  two  skies  of  the  rift  together.     These  are  the  vibrations 

1^1  nro^ress  in  all  directions  from  the  particular  places  where  produced  an<l 

■    fhlch  LeSel^ic. notions  back  and  forth  in  the  lines  of  their  progression. 
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It  has  been  estimated,  or  approximated  to  that  f-^^J-^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ters,  or  foci,  of  such  great  earthquakes  as  those  oUapan  a  k,^^^  ^^^^^ 

ferre<l  to,  is  from  five  to  ten  miles  below  tje  ea'-m  ^  '^^  ^^^  ^i^o,  and  probably 

t':^f;:rrs-°~^^^^^^^^^ 
rhSf:«hr.'hiv'!orrs,Vh";L*T.h™^^^^^^ 


1, 


* 


Want  More  Class  A  Buildings 

-THE  removal  of  the  Vro^}^^^^^^^^^]£''J:^ti^rf^  ^^ 
I  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  .w"^t^\°  plte  Board  in  an  appeal  to  the 
i       is  advocated  Y^^^^^an  Francisco  R^^^^  j^^,^  ^ 

Supervisors.     Class  A  st™cUires    by  tne  ^.^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

mined  everywhere  in  the  «ty,  bt.t  the  prohibmo  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^_^^^ 

woiilfl  orevent  the  present  erection  of  ahriost  every  cia 
TtuKUi^aU;  intact  ^hrough  the  earthq-ke  and  fi^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  .^ 

A  Qiimmarv  of  Sfood  reasons  against  tne  prcbcut  i 
given\v  s'reTary  Cadwalader   of  the  Rea      -sta  e    Wl  ^^^.^^^^ 

^  The  fact  that  the  tall  class  A  b"  ''l>"f  °^°"^y  "J  ^'^iths  oo.l  the  ravages 
damage  from  the  April  disaster,  ''"^^^"'".^[f  Argued,  cannot  lag  behind  the 
of  the  fire,  is  called  to  muKl    ^a"  Franasco  it  is  argi  ^^^.^^^. 

great  cities  of  the  East  in  the  construction  otnrstc  ,  ^j^e  and 

4r„btrsines.co,Klitionsd^iiJ^.KLjAConcen^«^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^_ 

labor-saving  devices,  which  f  "°^Jr^"i."?,'^^^nM^ce  buildings  before  the 
tr^::^lJS':::r^::S^l£^i^^^^^  ^or  of^ce  space  since  the  fire 

'-  ^Cvirtrpermi^z'^o  erect  lofty  ^s:^zro:::::T:^'^:^^- 

values  of  such  holdings  and  thus  ^^nefit    he     own  town  ^  ^  ^^^^_ 

buildings  of  as  costly  material  and  ^'°;)^  "'-^  ^'^'^^.f  ,^'^"^4  investment  unless  a 
acter  cannot  be  built  and  ^^turn  a  paying  nteet  ^^^^^^  restriction. 

;;S;re.rs;r°/arairu3»;»i---^^^^^ 

community.  ^,      rpnnirement  of  a  steel  frame  sup- 

class  B  city." 


^^^r;J^5P^. 


-■.■.tVr-:»*^w 
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The  Recrudescence 

By  ROBERT  MORGENEIER,  Architect  and  Engineer 
r-OLLOWING  the  great  conflagration,  rearing  skywards  for  three  clays  and 

P^nK^tf  San  1^^:^^^:^-^^^-^^:^::^,  their  grist.y  heads 
■  Ashes,  heaps  ot  bncK  a"^^>>'^'''l;,  .  ,    ,i^.p,iation  reiened  supreme. 

The  great  ..»»  "  ,  "™7,,  ,SS   »>■  ""'"  '"  ''"'"'■  «"'        f 

jected  to  the  common  weal.  essence    the  quickening  of  all  com- 

za-^a  -'"'i.^r  r«,;''i!».".r;  l  «.„*;„,  .piri«,.>.  .0.1., »,  „,„- 

mercial.  ,  .       ^^^^_  mlnmns  still  were  mounting  upward 

,™„*r.r';;Sa"i»:  ''-yr ■o°ro"%ei„c„,.>,io„:.  r,,.. .,,.,  «^ 

individual  aid  and  effort!  _  without  parallel  strode  the  individual 

^^^^"^rr^^that  which  had  become  ^l-^^^-cre^of  t^a:^^ 
-^o".  sho^id  through  h;s  energy  occur  a^e^^^^^^^^  — -7— " 


I 


lJritof--49^  which  had  been  se.ed  by  the^^  .^^  ^^^^^.^^    ^^,;^^   3,3,. 

Yes,  it  was  splendid   that  ^P'"*  ^"  j  "ntic  death  struggle  before  our  very 
was  doomed  to  heave  -"^  gro^"  "\f  ^..^^l^^^ed  the  po  vef  d^^^ 
eyes.    Splendid  because,  above  f  "'.^^^  ,^  1',"  'ith  magnificence,  make  the  land 
will  of  men  to  clad  and  girdle  f  '^^"y  '"';'^^;;„t  „{  itfe's  tenacious  rock,  each 
and  the  sea  yield  tribute  defy  the  |'°;";-,,7,^,°^  t,°  „  ^  generation, 
for  himself,  a  cover  and  shelter.    AikI  all  this  witm        g  industrial  and 

But,  to  bring  back  the  true  spirit  and  ^«P^^«  J^  ^^^^^  The  indi- 

fate  shall  find  me  or  my  progeny  ^^^P^^^"^^^'^^   ^_ ..._^  ^^^  re-establishment  of 

t^rsrirr„,,v"oVv:  *...  b.;- ^^^^^^ 
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s     As  the  woof  and  web  of  that  fabric  is  again  repaired  or  replaced  ''things 
will  move  on." 

To  the  praise  of  a  vast  number  it  may  be  said,  they  have  taken  time  by 
the  forelock  and  that  which  perished  is  being  replaced. 

But  think  not  of  a  "City  Beautiful",  which  at  best,  is  but  a  figment  of  the 
mind,  or  at  its  worst,  a  sorxlid  scheme  of  advertisement.  We  will  never  have 
a  new  City  "cut  and  dried,"  nor  stenciled  out  to  order  by  any  architect,  howso- 
ever competent  or  able  he  may  be.  ■ 

Cities  are  not  built  in  that  w^ay.  Being  built  in  the  natural  way,  they 
will  also  not  submit  to  revolutionary  changes.  If  any  one  had  a  chance  to 
try  this,  it  was  Louis  Napoleon  in  Paris.  Yet,  despite  power,  unlimited  means 
and  Baron  Hauseman,  as  his  Major-Domo,  the  old  "Cite"  is  today  as  it  always 
was,  and  excepting  the  boulevards  cut  through  the  most  bedraggled  parts  of 
the  city  at  large,  no  great  changes  were  made. 

There  is  no  despot  to  dictate  to  San  Franciscans  what  and  how  they  are  to 
rebuild,  nor  can  you  take  away  their  land  for  the  sake  of  supposititious 
"beauty." 

But  why  refer  to  this  at  all?  Hand  in  hand  with  the  readjustment  of 
proprietorship  goes  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  City.  Within  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  to  build  the  first,  a  second  San  Francisco  will  be  accomplished, 
and  with  it  the  incrudescence  of  its  old  spirit  of  enterprise  is  certain.  The  old 
City  was  the  work  of  the  fathers.  The  new  will  be  that  of  the  fathers,  sons 
and  grandsons. 

It  will  glow  resplendent  in  the  sun  of  happy  days.  It  will  be  new,  clean, 
sanitary  and  eventually  wealthy,  let  us  hope  also  it  w^ill  be  devoted  to  the  moral, 
as  well  as  material,  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  question  of  where,  what  and  how  to  build  is  following  closely  on  the 
heels  of  financial  settlements,  and,  always  of  prime  importance,  assumes,  under 
our  present  peculiar  situation,  the  nature  of  a  complex  or  involved  problem. 
JTrtte^  Market  street,  iollawing  a  natural  c^xirse,  was^  arwl  will  remain^  tlie 


central  or  main  artery  of  commerce,  and,  happily  upon  and  near  Market  street 
stand  clustered  a  number  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved  buildings.  These 
now  serve  as  a  nucleus  or  center  from  which,  radiating  in  all  directions,  merit 
,  of  a  proposed  investment  may  be  somewhat  approximated,  and  herein  the 
.  judgment  of  a  capable,  experienced  architect,  familiar  with  the  City  as  it  was, 
and  of  sanguine  temperament,  comes  into  full  play. 

Having  determined  the  utility  of  a  certain  location,  the  building  to  be 
erected  thereon  should  meet  all  modern  requirements  and,  moreover,  discount 
the  future  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  apportionments  the  building  will  generally  follow  the  City  Building 
Ordinance,  its  specific  construction,  however,  is  determined  by  the  architect, 
and  herein  he  should  apply  the  old  rule,  that  if  an  investment  cannot  afford 
a  well  constructed  building,  that  investment  is  devoid  of  merit. 

Exterior  appearance,  appropriate  to  the  purpose  the  structure  is  to  be 
devoted  to,  is  of  very  great  importance  and  should  never  be  subordinated  in 
the  apj)raisal  of  merit.  If  the  exterior  properly  i)roclaims  its  interior  use,  it 
accomplished  its  first  aim  from  a  business  standpoint. 

A  large  retail  business  established  in  a  building  of  monumental  exterior 
suffers.  The  appearance  of  the  building  eclipses  the  business  carried  on 
inside. 

I  assume  that  a  meritorious  investment  for  this  particular  business  would 
call  for  a  building  the  main  street  front  of  which  should  be  comparatively 
plain,  but  with  fine  lines,  and  rich  surfaces  and  generally  a  fine  quality  of  work- 
manship and  of  materials.    In  illustration  of  this  idea  I  append  a  sketch  hereto. 


I 


.  '       r     ffi      wr^rU      Tt  <h^  a  double  store  and  office 
taken  from  the^foutine  of  office  work.     It  snow^  ^^      ^^ 

building  front.  ...      rtainlv  move  uptown,  that  is  "Up 

The  retail  section  of  the  City  ^'".f"^""^.„  ^nd  Fillmore,  and  if  we 

rsss  zs^;^.  s.i-sr.  rs,  p..cr.  ^i.^ «-- 

on  investments  in  that  direction.  .manufacturing  will  resume  on  the  ol.l 

Wholesaling,  shipping  and  ^g^^*'"^""on  the  side  towards  the  sea  and 

ground,  but  finally  extend  ";°'-^  "f^^Xly     he  building  will  be  of  a    ower 

Extending  entirely  around  the  C.y  ^^^^^^     ^^^^  tendency  is,  and  will  con- 

:s:  bf ;:•  ^:^^^^vr^^^^  °^  ^^^  -^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^°"^ ''' 

'''■  Finally  a  meritorious  investment  is  cleveloped  in  a  b„n^^^^^^^  JJJ  cannot  be 

shaken  down  by  any  earth  f^-^^^^^^^^  be    "disturbed, 
which  depend  upon  gravity  for  their  stability, 
On  this  subject  in  my  next. 

*  * 

Wind  Anchors  for  a  Skyscraper 

A     SKYSCR-^PER  now  in  course  of  construction  in  New  ^^^^^^^  - 

A   S  anchors  so  that  it  may  be  firm^  braced  ag-ns   -^^Y  B    ,  ^,,,,,  „e, 
/^  devices,  which  are  '^"."g^^'"P^^:; /p  e      whkh   form  the   foundations 
have  been  put  in  position  m  the  ca'J^°"  P'^Liberty  street, 
of  the  new  Singer  building  on  Broadway,  near  Libey^^^^^  ^^   ^^.^^^^^^^ 

Skyscrapers  of  the  ordinary  \yP*=^;;;„„^f  ^^em  from  being  disturbed, 
uplifting  strain.  Their  °-"  ^^f  ^/^St  o1  625  feet,  and  is  to  have 
The  new  Singer  building  is  to  rise  to  a  "eig  structure  s  great 

_JoSy_^n_^sto?ies,  ^he  wind  pressure,  on   a^oim^^^^^^       . 

s;;t  •  iS"fors?by '  ^'^^^::t^^  tri^;%^ 

feet  below  the  curb.  .^„Mher   are  in  lengths  of  from  six  to  ten 

These  rods,  which  are  bolted  '^^^}^''.^l\Ze.A  placed  in  the  caisson. 

feet  each,  and  the  devices  are  put  in  before  the  «"  j^  ^^^.^^^  .^  is  secured 

The  lowest  rod  has  on  the  end  «* '*  ^  S^^^^^^^fJ'^f  th^  second  section.    The  thir.l 
and  on  the  other  end  are  bolted  the  two    o<  «  ol  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^,^,,, 

section  has   four  steel   rods  bolted  alternately  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

and  connected  with  four  rocs  above^  J^^'     jilage  beams  at  the  top  of    he 
so  that  they  may  be  carried  through  te  ^        g  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  "p  into  the 

caisson   and  the  iron  base  of  the  coin  nm  distance  of  five  feet 

hollow  column,  which  they  are  intenckl  to^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^,  .^  ^^,,^  ^^^        ,, 

^X^t^Z  sCuire.     The  stnSh  of  these  rods  is  ample  to  counteract 
the' effect  of  the  severe  storms. 


*     ^ 
*  * 


r  c   -cU  ^r.r  the  exterior  of  a  building  has 
One  of  the  most  unique  styles  ^^^^^^  IZ-TorystrncU^^^  used  for  office 
come  to  light  in  Milwaukee,  W,^..  where  a  one        y  ^^^^   ^^^^  i.^^est  size  o 
purposes  has  been  veneem   with  e^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         ^R^^^.^^^  ^^  ,„  advertisement 

hard  coal  sold  in  that  section^     tZ  buildine- 
for  the  coal  company  occupying  the  building 
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S/.oii'/ii.i:  thf  I  ossililttus  of  hant'oncii  Coiii/r/r  ni  A'rs.u/nuc  (I  iok.     HiiUKahny'  ut  I-'arr  Oaks.  (.\i/ . 

A  Hurt  I'arr.  Anlutcit .     Kuhanis  Xatstiidt  Co..  i'cu  tract  or.': 


r> 


the  /ic<n."   Hi-rkrli'v 


/\;t   h'oo/ir       I'lic  Si^ni  of  riir 

.\Inrr<  v^"    11'.//'''    Archiii'ct< 


The  Sonoma  County  Courthouse 

-p  ,  IK  S.>n,„na  Conntv  ^ourU^ouse   as  mustnUc.,  n,  this  .u.^ 

I        on  the  cUl  Courthouse  s,tc  at  ^anta  R";:f  •  ;7f    '  :^  ^.  ,^V,„r<le.l  to  public 
»        l).,lliver.     The  site  is  ^K.re  tavorah  c  thau    s     >  aU^  a  ,\.^^^^,,,,_ 

,,,U,Un,s  ana  has  the  f^^-^^^^^^;;^    orLhlii    which  are  on  the 
with  streets  opposUe  the  t. o   nam  e^^    a^^e.   t  ^  .  ^^^^     ^_^^   . 

north  and  south  si.  e^.      1  h.>  S'ves  a  '     "  ,  ,^^  cnnche.l 

„,  aeM,n-tlKV"an,  P.M..O.  col.   u        .         K^-^^^         ^,^,^..;;  .,^,.  ^  ^^  ^^^,    ; ,, 

an.l  corners  vane.  .  'i<^/^^^^'  ■  ^,"1,  ^^  accor.lin-  to  their  i,np..rtance.  The 
have  a  relative  value  to  the  \nIioK  "^^H,  '  ^  -irraneement  so  tar  as  reciuire- 
plan  is  arrauKcl  t..  have  a  sunple  'y^'^^^^^J^^^'^l^ „yauv<^^  to  facilitate 
nents  wouUl  allow,  an.l  the  '';«^'  ^■'  '  ^1  ^  ^n  \v.  rku,^  t..rce.  The  central 
UK-  perforn.ance  .,f  ^-^^^^'Tj:::^::;^r^^;^;^  ^J  ..uH.A  ceilin;,,  which  is 
ccnirt  is  rectauKtilar  an.l  the  ^"""  =>  ^^  ""  'j,,^  innernwst  part  of  the  l.uiUhn-. 

inclosed  by  art  ^-^^■:^;^'!;:^:^^'t^J^^:^^^^  all  Lads  to  f,.un.lation, 
The  construction  is  to  be  a  sKtieion  .      . 

and  reinforced  concrete  walls  and  floors. 


( 


-iiiothcr  I  rr-.i'  of  tlic  lair  ihjka  Hnnna/o-a' 
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.S/;on't»^r  the  I  ossitilitics  of  Feiti  forced  Concrete  in  Residence  \\  'ork.     Bungaloii'  at  Fair  Oaks.  Cat. 

Albert  Farr.  Architect .     Richards  Neustadt  Co..  Contractors 


Another  I'ieiv  of  the  Fair  ( >aks  Hitngaloiv 
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Tea  Room.  "    The  Si^n  o.f  the  Bear.-  Berkeley 
Meyers  6-'    Ward.  Architects 

The  Sonoma  County  Courthouse 

HE  S.,.o„,.  Co.,,,,,  C...r,l;o,,s..  ..  ni»tr«U  In  .hi.  ™ 

north  and  south  sic es.  Th,s  g'^es  a  ch^t^^J^^^^^  .■  ngs  are  slightlv  k-ss  enriche.l 
the  clesign-thetrntn  porttco  colonnac^^^^^  ^^J^.^^^  ^^  ^^^,  ^^e 

and  corners  varied.    Ihe  ends  ai^e  syn  ,.  ^^    ■    importance.    The 

have  a  relative  vah.e  to  the  whole  »«  §"  ^"^^^^."l.le.nent  so  far  as  require- 
plan  is  arranged  to  have  a  ^''y}l\2rZlnnJZJt  so  grouped  to  facilitate 
nients  would  allow,  and  the  'l/ff"^" /^kT.  f  work  ng  f  The  central 

the  perfortnance  of  bustness  foj  '-^'^  P^^/^  ''^'^  '  Z  vauhed  ceiling,  which  is 
court  is  rectangular  and  the  <^°''°"^f^,  .'"PPjj,^  innermost  part  of  the  buildnig. 

and  reinforced  concrete  walls  and  floors. 
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Meyers  &^   Ward.  Architects 

Fears  Repetition  in  San  Francisco  of  Bixby  Hotel 
Disaster 

By  A.  \V.    RUSH',  C.  K. 

I     HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  the  reports  on  the   failure  of  the 
Bixby   hotel   building,   and   have   noted   the   generally   accepted   conclusion 
that  the  concrete  work  was 'well  and  properly  made  and  used,  which,  if 
true,  leaves  but  one  factor  of  any  material  importance  in  the  discussion  of 
cause;  for  the  difference  in  concrete  construction  and  any  other,  is  mainly  in 
putting  together  the    required   sections   and   selecting  one  irlready   made    for 
general  use,  i.  e.,  taking  the  raw  materials  and  placing  or  casting  them  together 
in  such  form  and  shape  as  may  be  required  to  serve  the  purpose,-  or  to  select 
a  section,  which  has  been  made  of  other  material,  such  as  a  steel  beam  or 
wood  beam,  and  properly  frame  them  into  place.   In  either  case  the  same  forces 
are  involved,  and  the  same  requirements  must  be  met,  so  far  as  the  strength  is 
concerned,  as  the  resistance  of  any  beam  to  bending  or  breaking  is  the  moment 
of  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  consisting  of  thrust  along  the  longitudinally 
compressed  layers  and  tension  along  the  longitudinally  stretched  layers  in  the 
section  ;  and  as  the  compressive  resistance  of  concrete  is  quite  as  well  known 
as  that'of  iron  or  any  other  material,  it  is  evident,  of  course,  that  it  can  be 
used  in  compression  with  as  much  certainty  of  safe  construction  as  anything 
known  at  the  present  time.     It  moreover  has  many  advantages  over  all  other 
materials,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fire  resisting  and  time  lasting  qualities, 
but  in  its  enormous  resistance  to  vibratory  conditions,  having  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  transmitting  power  of  any  material  when  combined  with  steel 
of  the  required  proportion  and  proper  placement. 
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The  function  of  a  beam  or  floor  skb  is  to  transmit  the  forces  to  the  bear- 
ings on  which  thev  may  rest,  and  to  effect  this,  involves  two  relative  forces 
acting  with  the  s'ame  power.  It  does  not  matter  what  materials  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  requirements  in  resistance  are  the  same  if  a 
niece  of  timber  be  used,  it  must  contain  the  required  amount  of  equal  tension 
and  compression,  and  these  two  will  always  act  with  equal  force  -therefore, 
■  the  limiting  factor  of  strength  would  be  that  which  was  least  in  the  section, 
i.  e.,  an  excess  of  any  one  factor  would  not  make  it  stronger,  but  in  many 

„  instances  weaker.  ,  .  ,    .  i      a 

As  the  inert  section  is  that  portion  of  a  beam  or  slab  which  is  rendered 
incapable  of  active  resistance  by  the  forces  of  tension  and  compression  grad- 
ually approaching  each  other  with  a  resultant  loss  of  power,  and  accordingly 
becoming  neutral,  it  is  important  to  note  that  while  these  forces  may  be 
"said  to  act  in  opposite  directions,  they  nevertheless  do  not  oppose  each  other, 
and  any  attempt  to  create  disorder  in  them  by  disregarding  the  area  of  their 
:  action  can  only  result  in  failure.  „  j    ^t 

The  point  at  which  these  forces  exhaust  their  energy  is  called  the 
neutral  axis,  and  the  importance  of  its  determination  is  of  far  greater  moment 
in  a  concrete  section  than  any  other;  because,  unless  this  is  known,  the 
required  area  of  compression  cannot  be  known  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and 
accordingly  the  requisite  quantity  of  steel  and  its  proper  relative  placement 

cannot  be  found. 

The  destructive  energy  of  a  load  on  a  beam  or  slab  section  at  any  point 
for  which  it  may  be  computed,  must  be  the  determination  of  the  required 
strength  at  that  point,  and  for  any  distributed  load  will  of  course  be  at  the 
center  of  the  section,  and  this  then  becomes  the  distributing  point  for  all 
forces  •  i  e  the  forces  which  traverse  a  rectangular  slab  section  are  distributed 
from  the  center  in  all  directions  alike.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  concentration 
of  forces  at  the  center  which  governs  the  tension  and  compression  throughout 

-      '•  '  ^iiat  these  lines  radiate  from 


the  section,  and  determmes^he  lines  ot^trei 
the  center  to  the  beam  sections  surrounding  it,  no  one  having  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  deny;  and  hence,  it  is  a  fact  that  rods  or  bars  running  through  the 
section  in  on/direction  do  not  and  cannot  take  only  so  much  of  the  tension 
as  may  be  developed  in  that  direction,  while  the  radial  forces  are  left  to  act 
with  all  their  destructive  power.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  shape  of  the 
steel  section  and  its  placement  most  certainly  determines  its  value  as  a  rein- 
forcement, provided  of  course  that  the  necessary  quantity  be  used;  and  any 
form  or  system  of  reinforcement  that  does  not  consider  the  importance  of  a 
uniform  distribution  of  tenacity  more  generally  than  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  bars  or  rods,  as  they  are  now  being  placed  most  certainly  fails  in 
reaching  the  standard  of  good  and  safe  construction. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  work  in  progress  in  this  city  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  observer  with  an  anticipation  at  least  of  a  repetition  of  the  Bixby 

hotel  failure. 

Any  system  of  reinforcement  to  meet  the  requirements  of  safe  building 
must  be  a  structural  system.  The  beam  and  column  sections  must  be  capable 
of  standard  connections,  and  such,  that  when  installed  in  the  structure  will  be 
in  their  right  place,  and  cannot  be  displaced  by  casting  the  concrete  sections 
around  them.  The  many  failures  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  account 
of  the  use  of  a  loose  rod  or  bar  method  of  reinforcement,  has  created  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  careful  investors  for  a  more  substantial  and  reliable  method  of 
construction.  Such  a  system  has  been  produced,  and  is  now  being  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  in  Southern 

California 
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By  HARRISON  ALBRIGHT.  Architect. 

H\T  reinforced  concrete  construction  is  highly  regarded 
and  greatly  favored  is  evident  by  the  great  avnonnt  of 
that  class  of  work  now  imder  construction  m  California 
and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  the  world  The  illustrations 
accompanyni^  th«  artkk  are  of  ^oiicrete  buildings  either  finished 
,.r  under  way  in  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  .\\\  were 
designed  bv  the  writer.  The  list  includes  a  freight  and  passenger 
depot,  hotel,  curio  store  and  power  fiouse  at  Ash  Fork.  Arizona 
round  houses  for  the  Santa  Fe  Company,  aggregating  in  cost 
over  $1,000,000;  the  U.  S.  Grant  hotel.  San  Diego,  to  cost  $/3U.- 
000,  and  a  handsome  office  building  for  the  San  Diego  Lnion 

"""when  a  great  railroad  corporation  like  the  Santa  Fe  Coin- 
nanv  and  such  well-known  and  sagacious  business  men  as  L  .  b. 
Grant  Jr..  a"fl  Tohn  D.  Spreckels.  adopt  reinforce.l  concre  e 
construction  and"  spend  their  money  there  or  it  is  reasonab  e 
to  conclude  that  they  have  fully  informed  themselves  of  the 
merits  of  the  construction  and  are  convinced  of  its  practicability. 
Personally  I  believe  reinforced  concrete  is  the  only  con- 
struction that  does  not  detriorate  with  age  and  the  only  construc- 
tion  that  becomes  better  with   age. 

The  U  S  Grant  hotel  at  San  Diego,  California,  is  now  being 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  Horton  Hou.se,  for  U.  S.  Grant 
T       c^r,    nf  the  late  General  and  President  Grant.      It    will    cover    a    ground 
Sea  of  2TO  feet  square  on  D  street  extending  from  Third  to  Fourth  streets. 

°'P°The  basement' wSl  extend  to  street  curbs  on  D  .street.  Third  street  and 
Fourth  street,  making  it  214  by  228  feet.    It  will  contain  rooms  for  mechanical 
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equipment  consisting  of  heating,  lighting,  refrigerating  cleaning  and  laundry 

plants. 

The  basement  will  also  contain  five  sample  rooms,  each  19  by  60  feet; 
wine  room,  19  by  60  feet ;  rathskeller,  64  by  77  feet ;  barber  shop,  16  by  65  feet 
and  the  following  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen:  billiard  rooms,  swimming 
pool,  Turkish,  Russian  and  hydropathic  baths  and  accessories. 

The  lobby  will  occupy  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  D  streets.  In  the  rear 
of  the  lobby  will  be  located  the  following:  General  office,  manager's  office, 
manager's  private  office,  news  and  cigar  stand,  telephone  and  telegraph  rooms 
and  toilet  rooms  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  tlie  reax  of  the  lobby  or^. 
Fourth  street  will  be  the  bar  room,  19  by  58  feet,  and  the  ladies'  buffet. 
Adjoining  these  on  Fourth  street  will  be  the  cafe. 

The  main  dining  room,  99  by  118  feet,  will  occupy  the  corner  of  Third 
and  D  streets.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  dining  room  will  be  dining  rooms  for 
the  officers,  nurses  and  valets. 

The  kitchen  will  be  located  in  the  rear  of  the  main  dining  room  and  to 
the  left  of  the  cafe.  Located  as  it  is,  access  is  had  to  the  main  dining  room 
and  the  cafe  on  the  first  floor. 

There  is  a  mezzanine  floor  upon  which  is  located  the  library,  reading 
and  writing  rooms,  servants'  dining  room,  bakery  and  several  private  din- 
ing rooms. 

Above  the  ground  floor  the  building  will  be  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
E  and  in  the  six  stories  which  comprise  this  part  of  the  building  there  will  be 
412  bedrooms,  each  bedroom  having  access  to  an  adjoining  bedroom  and  bath- 
room and  each  bedroom  containing  a  clothes'  closet,  lavatory,  radiator  and 
long  distance  telephones. 

The  open  space  on  the  second  floor  between  the  two  wings,  100  by  112 
feet,  will  be  devoted  to  a  palm  garden,  the  entrance  of  which  is  under  the 
great  arch  between  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  parlors,  both  of  which  over- 
look the  palm  garden.  The  *'Arch  of  Welcome"  in  the  rear  of  the  palm 
garden,  the  pergola  in  front  of  it  and  the  fountain  in  the  center  are  features 
that  will  linger  long  in  the  minds  of  those  who  visit  the  hotel. 

On  the  eighth  floor  are  the  children's  nursery  and  two  assembly  rooms  with 
check  rooms,  dressing  rooms  and  toilets  adjoining. 
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On  the  ninth  floor  is  the  ball  room  with  stage  at  one  end  and  refreshnient 
room  at  the  other,  also  a  palm  room,  retiring  rooms,  check  rooms  and  cloak 

'^^^"'in  addition  to  the  palm  garden  on  the  second  floor,  between  the  Third     . 
and  Fourth-street  wings,  there  will  be  two  other  roof  gardens  on  the   1  hird 

and  Fourth-street  wings.  .^.,,^f^^ 

The  footings,  columns,  girders,  beams,  floors,  etc.,  will  all  be  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete.  The  floors  of  the  lobby,  cafe,  bar  room,  todet  rooms 
and  bath  rooms  will  be  of  mosaic  tile,  while  the  floors  of  the  bdliard  rooms, 
ball  room  and  parlors  will  be  of  wood  mosaic.  The  floors  of  all  the  other 
rooms  and  corridors  will  be  of  cement  with  wood  fastenmgs  for  carpets 
imbedded  therein.     The  interior  trim  will  be  birch  finished  a  rich  mahogany 

^^  ^  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms  throughout  the  building  will  be 
beautifully  decorated.  There  will  be  four  high-speed  hydraulic  passenger 
elevators,  one  freight  elevator  and  two  sidewalk  lifts.  ,   ,     ^^       t^. 

The  Union  building  at  San  Diego  will  be  the  new  home  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  the  Evening  Tribune,  as  well  as  that  of  the  various  Spreckels 

companies  and  the  Cuyamaca  Club.  ^       -r^.        tt  •       r-  r.^^ 

The  building  is  being  constructed  for  the  San  Diego  Union  Company,  one 
of  the  Spreckels'  companies,  headed  by  John  D.  Spreckels  and  brothers.  It 
will  occupy  the  site  if  the  present  Union  building  and  in  addition  there  o 
forty-three  feet  to  the  south  and  forty-two  feet  to  the  west  which  was  recently 
acquired.     This  will  make  the  total  dimensions  150  feet  on  D  street  by  8d 

feet  on  Third  street.  *      .   a  u   oo  fV,^   r.^r^fc 

The  footings,  columns,  girders,  beams  and  floors  as  well  as  the  roofs 
and  walls  and  external  ornamentation  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
building  will  be  six  stories  high  above  the  basement 

The   basement   will   extend   under   the   sidewalk   on   both   Third   and   D 
-^streets  and  will  contain  the  mechanical  equipiuentofthe  buddlllg^^^^ll^ 
thrmechanical  equipment  of  the  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  andTin  addition 

a  restaurant  and  accessories.  ,  tn     ^      *. 

The  entrance  lobby  of  the  building  will  be  in  the  center  on  D  stree  . 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance  lobby  will  be  three  stores    each  20  by  83  teet 
to  the  left  of  the  lobby  will  be  three  rooms,  each  20  by  40   feet,  all  of  wh.ch 
will  have  entrances  from  D  street.    In  the  rear  there  will  be  two  stores  each 
20  bv  90  feet,  with  entrances  from  Third  street.  .         c        i,.io  .^„, 

The  second  floor  will  contain  the  offices  of  the  various  Spreckels  com- 
panies, in' addition  to  a  law  library  to  cost  $10,000  for  the  accommodation  of 

''"''"^^^"^'^r..  floors  will  contain  in  all  eighty-one  offices,  or  twenty- 
seven  offices  to  each  floor,  with  toilets  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  such  that  all  the  offices  will  be  opened 
to  the  outside  air.  No  office  wiUhave  less  than  two  windows  and  many 
will  have  three  or  more.    The  offices  will  average  in  size  14  by  19  feet. 

All  offices  will  open  directly  from  the  corridors  and  will  be  communi- 
catine     They  will  contain  clothes  closets,  lavatories  and  radiators. 

The  *ixth  floor  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Cuyamaca  Club. 

The  finish  throughout  the  building  will  be  mahogany  There  will  be  two 
electric  passenger  elevators  running  from  the  basement  to  the  sixth  floor_  There 
v^ill  be  a  roof  garden  over  the  entire  building  for  the  use  of  the  club  occu- 
pying the  sixth  floor.  The  building  will  be  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by 
electricity  and  cleaned  by  the  vacuum  suction  system. 

The  business  offices  of  the  two  papers  in  the  new  building  will  be  on 
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the  first  floor  and  on  the  corner  as  at  present.  The  mechanical  plant  will  be 
*J;:.tlTe;ra°rg:d,  mduding  a  new  Hoe  perfecting  Press^  capable  of  ^rnu.g  -^ 
ten  thousand  copies  of  a  sixteen-page  paper  every  hour,  also  a  stereotyping 

''^^^The  passenger  depot,  hotel,  curio  store  and  power  house,   now  under 

four  buildings  connected  by  colonnades.  „pntlemen's 

The   oetseneer   depot  contains  the  ticket  office,  ladies    and   gentlemen  s 

waiting  roon""  baggage  room,  and  toilet  rooms  for  ladies,  gentlemen  and 

"""^Th"' hotel  contains   an   office,   check   room,   reading   and   writing   room 
and  news  and  cigar  stand,  bar  room,  barber  shop,  lunch  room,  etc^ 

The  Bakersfield,  California,  round   house    is    850   by  .9\  J^^*'  ^"^  J^^ 
thirty-five  stalls,  the   San   Bernardino,   Cal.,   round  house  '^  \'}«^^^^^ 
the  Point  Richmond  round  house  has  ten  stalls  and  the  Williams,  Arizona, 

"■""luSt  efc'h'building  are  alike  and  are  of  the  following  diinensions : 
14  feet  wide  on  the  inner  circle  and  25  feet  wide  on  the  outer  circle  Each 
tal  Ts  gTfeet  ?ong  divided  into  two  sections.  The  stalls  have  the  distinction 
of  be  ng  the  only  two-span  reinforced  concreted  round  house  stalls  in  existence^ 
ThPv  are  also  the  largest  The  cclumns  in  the  inner  circle  are  22  by  39 
Shes,  the  columns  in  tie  center  of  stall  are  18  by  40  inches,  and  the  columns  in 
tVip  miter  circle  are  22  by  39  inches.  <-    ^  n 

The  columns  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  sUlls  and  in  the  center  of  stalls 
are  of  the"nsions  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  traveling  crane 
beam  Jrder  Above  the  crane  beam  girders  the  columns  are  reduced  in  area 
and  cf  ry  the  oof  girders.  Radial  lines  of  girder  A  are  placed  on  a  slope 
nn  the  columns  17  flet  6  inches  above  rail  on  inner  circle  and  26  feet  above 
-rail  m  tt  o4r  cLrcle,_TenJongitudinal  beams  intersect  the  ™of  girders 
Ind  ^  too  of  the  roof  girders  and  beams  is  a  roof  slab^oor  inches  thick. 

Tht  roof'g^rdirrn  the  hi|h  part  of  the  ^^-'^^^  f^f '^^  ^^  £,f  S^^s 
longitudinal   beams    and    roof    are    11    by    33  .^"^^^^'^^^^^^  ^^^   j„„-,  ,„d 
earrving  the  traveling  crane   are    13   by   M   mcnes  on   uui 
outer    Lcles,      The     longitudinal     beams     are     =       y.^/3     ,inche.     ^^Ih^ 

Sefthlk^'-h:  re"  for«m'en/fn  the^totinjs' columns,  girders,  beams,  etc 
s  varied  on  account  of  different  loadings.     The  footings    coluniiis,  g.rde    , 
LU-lJs,3ofs   etc    . 

fS^iS  are  Ul'ng'  S:  all 'other  doors  and  windows  are  wood  glazed 

"'^'-^le"  Sflway  company  has  adopted  my  design  as  standard  for  all 
future  round  houses,  after  much  deliberation  as  to  the  initial  expense,  co  of 
mlh  tenance  and  cost  of  insurance.  The  initial  cost  vvas  found  to  be  less  than 
anv  other  type  of  fireproof  construction ;  the  cost  of  maintenance  es  imated 
atLro  for  reinforced  concrete  does  not  deteriorate  with  age  but  on  the  con- 
trarv  °mproves  with  it.  The  cost  of  insurance  is  less  than  any  other  ype 
of  consmictLn,  the  liability  of  fire  being  so  slight  that  no  insurance  will  be 

""  tI  Los  Angeles  freight  depot  is  being  --t--'«'  "-'-p^Sipf  oTlhe 
of  General  Manager  A.  G.  Wells  and  Chief  Engineer  H.  C.  Phillips  of  the 

Santa  Fe  railway  company. 
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The  extreme  .limensions  of  the  building  are  1320  feet  in  length  by  91  feet 
in  width,  the  building  is  being  constructed  entirely  of  reniforced  concrete, 
with  clear  spans  between  columns  of  sixty  feet.      

One  of  the  many  features  of  the  building  wdl  be  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  converted  from  a  closed  building  into  an  open  building.  The  turnmg 
of  two  levers  will  open  one-half  mile  of  rolling  steel  doors,  and  the  turning 
of  two  other  levers  will  open  one-half  mile  of  pivoted  transom  windows. 

One  half  of  the  length  of  the  building  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  devoted 
to  inbound  freight,  the  other  half  to  outbound  freight.  n  the  center  of  he 
building  on  thi  ground  floor,  will  be  the  yard  forema^s  private  office,  the 
yard  ff;eman's  clerks'  office,  the  transfer  company's  office  and  the  general 

*°'^*  On  the  second  floor  will  be  the  freight  agent's  private  office,  department 

°'^' Ther'e'  will  be  twenty/four  Fairbanks  depot  scales  installed  under  the 
supervision  of  William  P./Bemus,  expert  scale  builder  for  weighing  all  in- 
bound and  outbound  freiglit.  There  will  be  two  large  freight  elevators  with 
automatic  gates  for  conveying  from  A-t , floor  to  second  floor,  supples  for 
general  freight  office  and  files  from  the  general  offices  of  the  company  and 

""'' The'Vrdtf  of  the  general  freight  agent,  T.  W.  Pate ;  the  chief  clerk 
A  G  Compton,  and  the^ard  foremln,  B.  F.  Rosenfeldt,  will  be  transmitted 
to  their  various  clerks  by  means  of  intercommunicating  telephones  and  pneu- 

""^'VhfbuiTdlngwill  be  equipped  with  a  watchman  ti-^  detector  and  an 
automatic  sprinkler  and  an  air-suction  cleaning  system,  and  will  be  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 


Durability  of  Concrete^ 

The  imambra  connected  with  the  Mohammedan  mosque  at  Lucknow  India, 
contains  the  largest  room  in  the  world  without  columns,  being  162  ;eet  Ion?, 
54  feet  wide  ancl  53  feet  high.  It  was  built  during  the  great  famine  in  784  to 
supply  work  for  a  starving  people.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of  concrete  of  simple  form 
and  tilT simpler  construction.  In  its  erection  a  mold  of  frame  work  of  timber 
and  brick  several  feet  in  thickness  was  first  made,  which  was  then  filled  w.  h 
concrete  The  concrete  was  allowed  to  set  and  dry  about  a  year  when  the  mold 
was  removed.  Although  the  building  has  been  standing  for  122  years,  it  is  said 
to  show  no  sign  of  decay  or  deterioration. 
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Passenger  Defot  and  Hotel.  Ash  Fork.  Arizona 
Harrison  Albright.  Architect 
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Cement  and  Concrete 


A  Surface  Finish  for  Concrete 

Ho7V  a  Pleasing  Texture  is  Obtained  by  a  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Process. 
Conforms  to  the  Plastic  Character  of  the  Material. 

By  HENRY  H.   OUIMBY,   M.   Am.   Soc.   C.   E.* 

THE  concrete  surfaces  shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs  are  easily 
obtained.     The  process  consists  in  completely  flushing  the  face  against 
the  form,  removing  the  form  after  the  material  has  set  but  while  it  is  still 
friable,  and  then  immediately  washing  and  rinsing  the  surface  with  water. 

The  washing  removes  the  film  of  cement  which  has  formed  against  the 
mold,  and  exposes  the  particles  of  sand  and  stone.  The  appearance  then  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the  aggregate  in  the  concrete  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  distribution  in  the  mixture.  As  in  well  mixed  concrete  the 
cement  merely  fills  the  voids  between  the  grains  of  the  sand,  and  the  sand  fills 
the  voids  between  the  pebbles  or  particles. oi  crushed  stone,  the  cement  visible 
in  this  finished  surface  is  so  small  a  percentage  that  it  has  very  little  influence 
on  the  color  of  the  work. 

A  convenient  means  of  securing  a  well  flushed  front  uniform  in  texture  is 
to  make  a  fine  concrete  with  the  crushed  stone  or  pebbles  screened  to  not  exceed 
say  three-eighths  inch,  and  apply  it  to  the  face  form  with  a  trowel  just  in  ad- 
vance of  the  body  concrete,  and  ram  the  concrete  into  it  or  joggle  the  two  mix- 
tures together  so  as  to  ensure  an  intimate  union.  This  fine  concrete,  or  grano- 
lithic mixture  as  it  is  generally  called,  may  be  made  of  different  colored  and 
different  graded  aggregates  for  different  portions  of  a  structure  to  compose  a 
color  scheme. 

The  appearance  may  also  be  controlled  somewhat  by  the  extent  of  the 
washing,  for  if  the  work  be  done  at  the  right  time,  the  washing  brush  can  be 
plied  to  remove  the  mortar  to  a  considerable  depth  between  the  stones,  leaving 
the  stone  in  a  very  decided  relief  and  producing  a  rough  coarse  texture  which, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  be  the  most  admired  by  the  majority  of  observers. 

The  time  to  be  allowed  for  setting  before  washing  must  be  determined  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cement  used  and  to  atmospheric  conditions.  Quick- 
setting  cement  and  warm  weather  call  for  removal  of  form  within  eight  or  ten 
hours.  The  usual  practice  in  summer,  using  almost  any  of  the  American  Port- 
land cements,  is  to  remove  the  forms  on  the  day  following  the  deposit  of  the 
concrete.  Of  course  this  must  not  be  done  with  the  under  or  supporting  por- 
tion of  forms  for  arches  and  floors  where  the  concrete  is  subject  to  stress,  par- 


Fig.  I.     F.xamf^le  of  Concrete  Composed  ot 


I  Fart  Cement.  J  Farts  Velhnc  Hank  Sand  and  -^  Farts  ^.Inch 


Screened  Stone.     Actual  Size 


# 


•Engineer    of    Bridges,    Bureau    of    Surveys.    City    of    I'liiladclpliia.      Mr.    (juimby's    article    is    re- 
printed   from    Cement    Age   by    special    permission    of    the    publishers. 
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Cement  and  Concrete 


A  Surface  Finish  for  Concrete 

Hem'  a  ricasiiii:  Tc.vfiirc  is  Ohtauicd  by  a  Simf^lc  and  Iiuwf^cnsiz'C  Pmcrss 
Conjonns  to  the  Plastic  Character  of  the  Material. 


Hv   HKNkV   II.   ()riMP)V,    M.    Am.    Snc 
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TIIF.  concrete  surfaces  shown  in  the  acconipanyino:  photographs  arc  easily 
obtained.     The  i^rncess  consists  in  completely  flushing  the  face  against 
the  form,  removing  the  form  after  the  material  has  set  but  while  it  is  still 
friable,  and  then  immediately  washing  and  rinsing  the  surface  with  water. 

The  washing  removes  the  film  of  cement  which  has  formed  against  the 
mold,  and  exposes  the  particles  of  sand  and  stone.  The  appearance  then  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  character  (»f  the  aggregate  in  the  concrete  and  the 
unifon^iitv  of  its  distribution  in  the  mixture.  As  in  well  mixed  concrete  the 
cement  merely  tills  the  voids  between  the  grains  of  the  sand,  and  the  sand  fills 
l4te  ^-TTtd^^dtetAveen  the  ]>el>l^>les  or  particles  t)f  crushed  stone,  the  cement  visible- 


in  this  finished  surface  is  so  .small  a  ])ercentage  that  it  has  very  little  intUience 
on  the  color  of  the  w(jrk. 

A  convenient  means  of  securing  a  well  Ihished  front  uniform  in  texture  is 
to  make  a  tine  concrete  with  the  cruslied  stone  or  pebbles  screened  to  n«)t  exceed 
sav  three-eighths  inch,  and  apply  it  to  the  face  form  with  a  trowel  just  in  ad- 
vance of  the  body  concrete,  and  ram  the  concrete  into  it  or  joggle  the  two  mix- 
tures together  so  as  to  ensure  an  intimate  union.  This  fine  concrete,  or  grano- 
lithic mixture  as  it  is  generally  called,  may  be  made  of  ditYerent  colored  and 
different  gradcrl  aggregates  for  different  portions  of  a  structure  to  compose  a 
color  scheme. 

The  appearance  may  also  be  controlled  somewhat  by  the  extent  of  the 
ashing,  for  if  the  work  be  done  at  the  right  time,  the  washing  brush  can  iTe 
])lied  to  remove  the  mortar  to  a  considerable  depth  l)etwcen  the  .stones,  leaving 
the  stone  in  a  verv  decided  relief  and  jiroducing  a  rough  coarse  texture  which, 
bv  the  wav,  seems  to  be  the  m(»st  admired  bv  the  majoritv  of  observers. 

The  time  to  be  allowed  for  setting  before  washing  must  be  determined  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cement  used  and  to  atmospheric  conditions.  ( juick- 
setting  cement  and  warm  weather  call  for  removal  of  form  within  eight  or  ten 
hours.  The  usual  practice  in  summer,  using  almost  any  of  the  American  Port- 
land cements,  is  to  remove  the  forms  on  the  day  following  the  deposit  of  the 
concrete.  Of  course  this  must  not  be  done  with  the  under  or  supporting  por- 
tion of  forms  for  arches  and  floors  where  the  concrete  is  subject  to  stress,  par- 
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Fiv..  III.    Sand  and  Yrtlo7v  Peddle  Concrete  Composed  at  I  Fart  Cement.  :  Part.s  Far  Sand  and  .i  Parts- 
Screened  Ye/ /era'  Feddle.v.     Actual  Size 


Ftff.  11'^     (irantte  iint  Concrete   Composed  of  I  Fart  Cement.  2  Farts  Bar  Sand  and  .i  Farts  ^ylnch 

Granttc  (,rit.      Actual  St'.e 
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F/fT.   y.     Exam  tie  of  Cement  and  Sand  Mixture  Comt>o.<ed  of  I  Fart  Cement 

and  .'  Farts  Bar  Sand.     Actual  Size 


J.K.    11.     \>lhiv  Bar  Sand  and  Cement   Comtosed  of  I  Fart   Cement  and  .-?  Farts  Yellow'   Bar  Sand 

Actual  Size 
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Mission  Hotel.  Santa  Rosa 
Stotte  and  Smith.  Architects 


Firet'lacr  in  a  Los  .i nicies  Htin^alo"v 
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ticularly  in  combination  with  reinforcement.  Concrete  that  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  sustain  more  compression  than  that  due  to  the  superimposed  weight  of  a  tew 
of  its  own  layers  is  too  hard  to  wash.  In  cool  weather  when  crystallization 
proceeds  more  slowly,  the  washing  is  practicable  two  or  even  three  days  after 
laying,  and  in  cold  weather  a  whole  week  has  been  found  not  too  long  to  leave 
ft  in  the  forms  when  a  slow-setting  cement  has  been  used. 

If  it  should  happen  that  a  face  has  been  permitted  to  become  too  hard  tor 
washing  with  a  brush,  the  film  can  be  rubbed  off  with  a  small  block  of  wood  or 
sandstone  with  a  copious  flow  of  water,  but  it  is,  of  course,  laborious  and  it 
cannot  well  be  carried  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  particles  of  aggregate  in  ap- 
preciable relief.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  washed  surface  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  dressing  with  a  sharp  bush  hammer  and  then  washing  with  muriatic 
acid  diluted  one-half.    The  acid  should  be  well  rinsed  off. 

If  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be  thus  treated  is  too  great  to  be  comp  eted  in 
one  day    face  forms  must  be  constructed  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  planking 
without  disturbing  the  studs  or  uprights.     This  is    easily    accomp  ished    by 
setting  the  studs  8  inches  to  12  inches  away  from  the  fact  line  anc    support- 
ing the  planks  with  cleats-say  2  inches  by  1  inch-tacked  to  the  studs  and  the 
planks.     This  permits  the  lower  planks  to  be  removed  and  the  vvashing  done 
while  the  upper  planks  are  in  place  and  concrete  being  deposited.     With  the 
exercise  of  very  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  unremitting 
inspection  two  different  days' work  can  be  joined  so  that  after  washmg.the  joint 
will  not  be  unsightly-even  scarcely  distinguishable,  but  such  work  is  usually 
not  obtainable  throughout  a  structure,  and  it  is  found  very  easy  to  obtain  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  joints  by  indenting  horizontal  grooves  at  regular  intervals 
representing  courses,  and  finishing  each  day's  work  at  the  apex  of  a  groove. 
These  indentations  are  made  by  means  of  triangular  beads  on  the  face  forms 
Usuallv  the  bead  is  the  beveled  edge  of  a  strip  set  between  the  face  planks  and 
liehtlv' secured  to  the  planks  with  partly  driven  toe  nails  so  that,  if  desired,  a 
plank  can  be  removed  independently  of  the  bead  above  it,  the  bead  remaining 
_io  set  the  plank  upon  for  the  next^ourse.    These  grooves  in  the  face  of  a  waU 
improve  the  appearance  by  relieving  tlte  blanknes-s^ofaTarge  area:  Ttris  found 
practicable  to  prosecute  the  work  with  one  course  of  planks  where  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  for  one  day  is  equal  to  only  one  course  of  concrete.     In  this  way 
the  same  planks  have  been  used  for  many  different  courses  on  four  or  more 

different  structures.  ,  ,       ,  ^^  ■     a  u    fi,» 

The  cost  of  washing  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  attained  by  the 
face  If  it  be  taken  at  the  right  time  three  or  four  passages  of  an  ordinary 
house  scrubbing  brush  with  a  free  flow  of  water  from  a  hose  or  sponge  will  be 
all  that  is  required,  and  a  laborer,  should  wash  say  one  hundred  square  feet  in 
an  hour  if  the  work  is  conveniently  accessible.  With  a  harder  surface  such  as 
it  is  Hkelv  to  have  within  twenty-four  hours  in  summer,  scraping  with  a  wire 
brush  firk  will  accelerate  the  washing  which  may  then  require  from  two  to 
five'  hours  for  one  hundred  square  feet.  Bush  hammering  will  cost  ,.robably 
froui  five  to  ten  cents  per  .square  foot  according  to  the  quantity  and  the  outfit. 

This  wash  method  of  finishing  has  been  in  use  for  about  three  years,  and 
the  surfaces  are  quite  as  pleasing  after  the  lapse  of  time  as  when  fresh.  As  yet 
no  hair  or  surface  cracks  have  been  found  in  any  work  that  was  washed,  which 
is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  only  material  in  which  such 
cracks  can  develop  is  removed  by  the  process. 

A  material  advantage  in  the  use  of  forms  that  are  removable  while  the  con- 
crete is  green,  is  found  in  the  opportunity  for  repairing  blemishes  Incidental 
voids  can  be  filled  with  the  same  material  and  bulges  can  be  rubbed  off  because 
of  its  freshnes.<-  without  impairing  the  finish. 
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The  accompanying  illustrations  are  from  photographs  of  specimens  of 
various  mixtures.  The  round  baluster  which  is  a  left-over  from  a  bridge  is  com- 
posed of  1  cement,  2  unscreened  yellow  bank  sand  and  3  cleaned  1-4  inch 
crushed  dark  stone.  The  square  baluster,  also  a  left-over — is  composed  of  1 
cement  and  3  uncleaned  1-4-inch  crushed  dark  stone,  the  stone  dust  forming  the 
sand  portion.  The  mixture  was  used  for  the  whole  body  of  the  baluster  in  each 
case,  iron  molds  being  used,  and  the  washing  done  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  six  cuts  representing  different  mixtures  as  labeled  show  the  actual  size  of 

the  original. 

It  is  very  important  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  in 
all  of  the  concrete  surfaces  shown  herewith  the  coarse  aggregate  projects  in 
low  relief.  It  may  appear  to  one  person  in  proper  form  while  to  another  it 
may  seem  sunken  or  intaglio,  as  though  the  surface  had  formerly  been  in- 
crusted  with  pebbles  and  sand,  which  had  washed  away.  This  is  a  curious 
optical  illusion  governed  by  the  position  of  the  light  as  it  falls  upon  the  page. 
If  what  are  really  crushed  particles  of  stone  or  gravel  in  relief  should  appear 
as  depressions,  turn  the  picture  upside  down  or  in  proper  position  to  get  the 
true  impression.  \ 


Structural  Association  and  Its  Affiliations  Terminate 

THE  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Structural  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco : 
"At  the  regular  Association  Meeting  of  December  20,  1906,  it  was 
voted  to  adopt  in  full  the  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  .Committee  pre- 
viously appointed  to  outline  the  program  for  bringing  the  Association's  work 
and  life  to  a  dignified  ending. 

'The  report  reads  as  follows:  1.  That  public  meetings  be  discontinued 
after  the  meeting  of  December  20th,  1906,  except  at  the  call  of  the  President ; 
2.  That  the  weekly  publication  of  the  Association  be  discontinued  after  the  last 
December  issue ;  3.  That  dues  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  be  $3.00,  during 
which  six  months  it  is  contemplated  that  all  reports  will  be  submitted,  edited, 
and  published  in  permanent  form,  and  the  Association's  work  as  originally  out- 
lined, practically  completed. 

"These  moneys,  for  1907  dues,  are  needed  for  the  clerical  expenses,  incident 
to  a  preliminary  editing  of  the  final  Reports;  and  the  Executive  Committee 
trusts  it  will  receive  the  complete  support  of  all  members. 

'Tor  the  Association,  C  DERLETH,  Jr.,  Secretary." 


Tit  For  Tat 


A  plumber  who  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  stock  broker  to  make 
repairs  was  taken  by  the  butler  into  the  dining  room,  and  was  beginning  his 
work  when  the  lady  of  the  house  entered. 

"John,"  said  she,  with  a  suspicious  glance  toward  the  plumber,  "remove 
the  silver  from  the  sideboard  at  once  and  lock  it  up." 

But  the  man  of  lead  was  in  nowise  disconcerted.  "Tom,"  said  he  to  his 
assistant  who  accompanied  him,  "take  my  watch  and  chain  and  these  few  cop- 
pers home  to  my  missus  at  once." 
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The  Architect's  Relation  to  Concrete  Construction 

By  JENS  C.  PETERSON,  Architect,  in  Concrete. 

IN  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of  Concrete  on  the  question  of  the 
architect's  relation  to  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete,  some  points  are 
brought  out  that  might  have  more  light. 

It  seems  from  the  writer's  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Brayton,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  has  written  articles  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer  of 
California,  fears  that  the  increasing  force  and  power  of  concrete  construction 
concerns  is  going  to  brush  aside  the  general  concrete  architect  and  make 
his  consultation  and  authority  on  items  of  strength  and  proportions  un- 
called for  or  unnecessary  to  them. 

Mr.  Brayton  seems  to  contend  that  a  standard  method  of  reinforcement 
should  be  adopted  in  such  a  form  that  the  architect,  engineer  or  contractor  is 
made  entirely  independent  of  any  patented  systems,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  standard  should  be  arranged  so  that  where  it  is  shown  to  be  profitable  a 
patented  section  could  be  substituted  for  the  standard  reinforcement  drawn 
in  the  plans  of  the  designer. 

The  writer,  with  other  architects  who  are  interested  in  reinforced  concrete 
construction  and  cement  buildings  in  general,  has  found  that  so  far  no  gen- 
eral standard  styles  have  been  adopted  by  the  profession,  but  a  scale 
sectional  drawing  has  usually  been  made  by  the  architect  or  designer,  similar 
to  those  generally  made  for  terra-cotta  work,  and  terra-cotta  sections. 

If  the  architect  does  not  care  to  discriminate  between  certain  methods 
of  reinforcing,  he  can  specify  the  floor  or  column  loads  that  will  be  imposed. 
This  will  leave  the  matter  open  for  competing  contracting  and  engineering 
firms,  but  would  not  necessarily  instigate  a  free  for  all  "scrap"  as  to  who 
can  do  the  work  for  the  least. money ;  but  each  firm  from  its  own  data  and  files 
can  figure  at  what  price  it  wishes  to  undertake  to  do  the  work  under  imposed 


conditions. 

The  architect  will  generally  be  consulted  at  the  time  a  decision  is  made 
awarding  the  contracts  or  work  (if  same  is  done  on  the  "cost  plus  a  percent- 
age" basis,  or  a  "cost  plus  a  fixed  sum"  basis,  or  by  a  direct  contract),  and 
should  know  from  familiarity  with  or  knowledge  of  each  different  style  of 
reinforcement  which  one  would  be  best  for  his  clients,  building  in  conjunction 
with  the  prices  named,  just  as  he  would  do  in  selecting  a  pressed  brick,  a  tile- 
facing  or  other  building  material. 

No  one  has  heard  an  architect  say  anything  for  or  against  any  certain 
kind  of  built-up  steel  column,  though  some  of  these  are  patented.  Why  should 
he  discriminate  against  any  one  of  the  good  forms  of  reinforcement? 

The  architect  is  not  the  agent  of  the  contractor,  but  of  the  owner,  just  as 
he  always  has  been.  It  does  not  signify  that  because  certain  large  concerns 
are  "designing  and  building,"  the  architect  is  to  be  in  any  way  handicapped 
or  that  his  progress  along  similar  lines  of  construction  is  impeded.  He  should 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  all  kinds  of  reinforcement  without 
discrimination  or  partiality,  and  select  for  his  client  that  kind  which  would  best 
meet  his  certain  requirements. 

This  is  a  progressive  day ;  larger  and  better  buildings  are  being  built  now 
than  ever  before.  The  systematizing  of  the  handling  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts and  the  changing  of  manufacturing  plants  to  facilitate  their  work,  cause 
owners  to  destroy  the  buildings  that  were  built  yesterday  and  rebuild  them 
today  in  order  to  get  a  better  relation  between  the  departments  of  their  works. 
Hence  they  must  rebuild  quickly  and  economically.     Concrete  seems  to  be  the 
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material  to  meet  these  requirements,  and  with  careful  and  conservative  build- 
ing it  w^ill  meet  every  dematid. 

The  architea,  is  not  bdino-  crowded  out  of  his  old-time  prestige  by  the 
engineering  concerns  wiyjiesign  and  build  of  concrete.  He  can  and  should 
get  out  his  drawingSva*^^esigns  to  suit  his  own  ideas  and  tastes  and  sur- 
rounding conditions,  togetW  with  those  of  his  clients.  He  should  study  to 
make  them  artistic  and  harmonious,  keeping  in  mind,  if  he  will,  the  unlimited 
possibilities  of  concrete  construction,  since  with  reinforcement  it  may  be  said 
"that  it  has  no  limitations.  When  the  drawings  are  well  under  way,  he  may  call 
in  the  engineer  and  the  specialist,  just  as  he  does  in  the  planning  of  brick  and 
steel  building  frames  and  in  terra-cotta  covered  buildings. 

-  How  many  architects  today  execute  anything  more  than  the  elevation 
drawings  of  terra-cotta  trimmings,  etc.?  How  many  know  how  much  it 
shrinks  in  burning  or  exactly  how  much  a  certain  section  will  carry  under  all 
conditions?  These  matters  are  left  to  the  manufacturing  engineer,  who  exe- 
cutes his  patterns  and  molds  to  conform  to  the  designs  laid  down  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  architect  knows  of  course  how  those  materials  must  be  anchored 
and  broken  into  sections  and  also  about  what  he  can  do  with  them.  The 
architects  and  engineers   are  both  specialists;  each   should  conduct   his  own 

specialtv. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  ''radical"  ideas  brought  out  when  the  first  steel- 
framed  building  was  built  on  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Yet  this  class  of  build- 
ing endured.  None  the  less  ''radical,"  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  architects 
today,  is  the  idea  of  a  sixteen-story  reinforced  concrete  building. 

The  increasing  capacity  of  big  contracting  concerns  who  build  in  concrete 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  see  the  possibility  of  the  uses  of  cement  and  steel, 
and  are  grasping  them. 

*  *       ^'^^ 

Comparison  of  Cost  of  Concrete  and  Stone  Maspnry_, 

THE  cost  of  concrete  and  stone  masonry  varies  largely  With  the  local  con- 
ditions and  the  character  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  used,  says  the 
Scientific  American,  but  there  are  very  few  places  where  concrete 
masonry  is  not  onlv  cheai)er  than  stone  masonry,  but  better,  being  much 
stronger  and  more  suitable  in  many  ways,  lliis  fact  is  becoming  more  gener- 
ally recognized,  and  more  than  one  quarry  which  in  former  years  produced 
building  stone  is  now  producing  crushed  stone  for  concrete.  The  following 
figures  give  a  general  idea  of  the  comparative  cost  of  brick  masonry  and  con- 
crete per  cubic  yard : 
Brick:  ^ 

500  brick   ■  • ^     cl, 

y^  bbl.  cement    I  .^0 

%  load  sand o  o*- 

Labor    2.Z:) 

Making  a  total   $8 .  00 

Concrete: 

1  bbl.  Alpha  cement $2.00 

y^  load  sand   • ^^ 

Broken  stone    1 .  50 

Labor  and  forms L  dO 
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Buildings  Cast  of  Concrete 

DESCRIBING  his  plan  to  mold  whole  houses  in  a  single  casting  out  of 
solid  concrete,  which  will  provide  homes  for  workingmen  at  a  cost  of 
$500  or  less,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  wizard  inventor,  says: 
"The  first  step  will  be  to  employ  an  architect  to  design,  say,  a  dozen  dwel- 
ling houses  of  different  patterns.  I  purpose  to  have  metallic  molds  made  to 
correspond.  The  mold  for  each  hofise  will  be  made  in  detachable  parts.  There 
will  be  separate  plates  and  small  molds,  that  can  be  screwed  together  easily  to 
form  one  mold  for  an  entire  house.  That  a  fine  finish  may  be  obtained,  the 
inside  surfaces  of  the  parts  will  be  nickel-plated. 

"After  the  mold  for  the  whole  house  is  set  up  it  will  be  a  simple  matter 
to  pump  the  concrete  into  every  nook  and  cranny.  After  four  days  the  parts 
of  the  mold  will  be  unscrewed  and  taken  off  and  the  solid  concrete  house  will 


»> 


Making  a  total 


$5.50 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  on  this  basis  there  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  concrete. 


remain.  ,     ,      .,    ,        i 

Edison  says  the  plan  will  be  carried  out  in  such  detail  that  dormer  win- 
dows chimneys,  spouts,  and  ornamental  designs  .^vill  be  molded  with  the  whole, 
and  that  inside  cupboards,  fireplaces,  stairways  with  ornamental  bantsters, 
mantel  pieces,  and  even  bath  tubs  will  be  formed  in  the  cast  in  which  the  h^se 

proper  will  be  made.  ^  ..      -   \  u 

The  house  will  be  so  complete  that  when  the  mold  is  removed  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  wires,  window  sashes,  etc.,  will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary 
before  the  furnishers  and  carpet  layers  may  go  to  work.  Even  the  plumbing 
and  ^as  piping  will  be  of  concrete  and  molded  in  the  original  cast. 

As  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  process 
Edison  has  built  a  complete  chicken  Iv/use  in  his  back  yard,  molded  in  one  sohd 
piece  of  concrete.  I:  has  many  com,»artments,  and  doorways  and  decorated 
cornices  of  intricate  Resign. 

The  original  cost  of  each  mold,  with  all  its  component  parts,  the  inventor 
-e^imates  at  $2-\000.  From  each  mold,  however,  he  says  an  unlimited  number 
of  houses  may  be  produced.  Because  the  parts  of  the  mold  are  toT)^^tacliable 
it  will  be  portable  and  one  mold  may  be  sent  with  little  difficulty  from  town  to 
town.  About  ninety  houses  could  be  built  in  one  year  by  the  use  of  a  single 
mold,  at  a  cost  of  from  $500  to  $600  apiece. 


Concrete  Will  Not  Supersede  Steel     ^ 

BL  11  DINGS  should  not  be  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout. 
Such  is  the  verdict  of  a  well-known  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  En-meers,  who  has  just  published  a  book  dealing  with  the  San 
Francisco  fire  The  writer  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  more  than  eighty 
buildings  in  the  burned  district,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
tected steel  frame  type  of  construction  is  superior  to  all  others  in  fire-resist- 
ine  qualities.  That  there  is  great  doubt  about  the  ability  of  reinforced  concrete 
buildings  to  withstand  the  severe  heat  of  a  conflagration  is  shown  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  current  issue  of  a  leading  engineering  weekly : 

"\re  these  buildings  an  engineering  mistake?  Are  the  engmeers  and 
architects  and  contractors  who  are  putting  them  up,  building  wisely  and  safely 
for  themselves  and  for  the  owners ;  or  may  they  look  back  some  day  and  be 
filled  with  sorrow  and  regret  because  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
**I  ight  ha-^  just  been  thrown  upon  this  question  by  tests  of  reinforced 
concrete  columns  recentlv  conducted  in  Chicago,  and  witnessed  by  many  well- 
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known  engineers  and  experts  of  the  Chicago  building  department.  '  The  tests 
were  conducted  with  a  number  of  columns  made  from  concrete  mixed  accord- 
ing to  standard  specifications.  Each  of  the  columns  was  subjected  for  three 
hours  to  a  temperature  averaging  16D0  degrees  F.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
under  load  tests,  it  was  found  that  the  columns  had  lost  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  their  original  strength. 

"Various  lengths  which  had  been  cut  from  the  columns  J)e fore  they  were 
tested  were  covered  with  three  inches  of  porous  terra  cotta  and  subjected  to 
identically  the  same  heat  and  load  tests.  Upon  examination  the  columns  were 
found  to  be  in  perfect  condition,  not  having  lost  any  of  their  original  strength." 

These  tests  prove  that  unprotected  concrete  columns  are  no  more  fire- 
proof than  steel,  and  that  if  they  are  to  withstand  fire  they  must  be  protected 
with  hollow  tile  in  the  same  way  that  the  steel  beams  and  girders  in  our  big 
sky-scrapers  are  now  protected. 

What  will  happen  when  fire  attacks  buildings  in  which  concrete  columns 
are  left  unprotected  from  heat  is  yet  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  such  doubt  in 
regard  to  buildings  of  the  protected  steel  and  hollow  tile  type.— The  Western 
Architect  and  Builder. 

*  * 

*  ■  ■  ■    ■ 

Why  We  Should  Urge  an  Increased  Use  of  Brick 

THE  common  building  brick  industry  stands  in  need  of  seed-sowing  service. 
As  the  great  common  people  are  the  base  of  all  industrial  life,  so  the 
common  building  brick  is  the  backbone  of  the  clay  industry.     The  use 
of  common  brick  is  increasing  right  along,  but  not  in  proportion  to  its  merits 
as  a  building  material.     Brickmakers  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  merits  of  brick  to  the  attention  of  builders.     Not  only  is  the  time  ripe  for 
_seed  sowing,  but  the  ground  is  in  excellent  condition  for  cultivation.     Our 
forest  wealth  is  disappearing  to  an  extent  that  ere  long  alT  available  timber  will 
be  needed  for  cabinet  work  and  special  uses  outside  of  structural  work,  and 
some  other  building  material  must  take  its  place.     If  this  fact  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  builders,  they  will  turn  a  willing  ear  to  those  who  advocate  a  more 
lasting  material.     It  is  natural  for  people  to  want  to  build  better  homes  and  to 
build  them  of  material  that  will  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  and  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  builder  long  after  he  has  himself  turned  to  clay.     This  is  a 
worthy  pride,  this  pride  of  permanent  home  building,  and  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way,  not  alone  because  it  means  material  profit  to  the  brick- 
maker,  but  because  it  will  help  mankind  in  general  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  best  building  material  on  earth.     To  build  better  is  to  think  better  and  to 
live  better. — The  Clav  Worker. 

* 
*  * 

A  New  Wall  Material 

M.  A.  Waller,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  says  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
tile  and  steel  now  used  in  decorating  and  covering  interior  walls  of  stores  and 
dwellings,  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  material  recently  put  on  the  market  in 
Europe.  It  is  called  metloid  and  is  already  extensively  used  in  European 
construction.  The  material  is  adjusted  with  a  certain  glue.  Much  more  elabor- 
~  ate  decorations  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  material,  which  looks 
and  weighs  much  like  tin.  It  is  less  costly  than  tile  or  steel  and  can  be  washed 
and  scrubbed  with  no  injurious  effect. 


^ 


The  Red  Monster 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 

The  International  Society  of  Building  Commissioners,  of  which  Mr.  Fits- 
Patrick  is  executive  officer,  is  meeting  zvith  some  success  in  having  cities  con- 
sider the  re-vamping  of  their  tax  systems.    As  things  are  now,  the  more  money 
a  man  puts  into  a  building,  the  more  precautions  he  takes  against  fire,  for  in- 
stance, the  more  is  he  taxed  by  the  municipality.    It  is  suggested  that  a  more 
persuasive  means  shoidd  be  employed  by  communities  to  get  people  into  the 
notion  of  building  better  by  graduaHng  the  taxes  on  property  according  to  that 
property's  safety  or  danger;  that  the  man  with  a  fireproof  building  should  pay 
a  less  pro  rata  tax  than  the  one  owning  a  tire-trap.    Such  an  arrangement  of 
taxes  zvould  be  equitable  to  all.    It  zvould  put  the  burden  of  maintenance  of  tire 
departments  upon  those  who  needed  the  service,  and  would  relieve  those  of  that 
tax  who  are  public-spirited  and  businesslike  enough  to  build  so  as  to  not  require 
such  services.    It  is  the  one  sane  solution  of  the  problem,  and  all  right-minded 
men  should  join  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  this  much-needed  reform  in  taxa- 
tion. 

NERO  destroyed  Rome  to  amuse  himself,  a  little  pastime  that~ 
cost  that  nation  many  millions  of  its  golden  coins ;  French 
and  other  revolutionaries  burned  many  cities ;  the  Russians 
fired  Moscow  merely  to  cause  that  other  devastator,  Napo- 
r on,  some  inconvenience,  and  in  more  recent  wars  whole  cities 
Have  likewise  been  destroyed  for  strategic  or  other  alleged  reasons, 
but  in  our  day  and  environment  all  our  great  conflagrations  have 
been  attributed  to  Accident.  Erroneously,  however ;  for  the  real 
culprit's  name  is  Stupidity. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  our  people  have  only  begun  to 
suspect  him ;  like  many  of  our  institutions  he  is  being  investigated 
and  there  is  some  talk  of  indicting  him,  but  alas  and  alack,  there  is 
scant  hope  of  a  speedy  trial  and  still  less  probability  of  his  being 
put  away  where  he  can  do  no  further  harm. 

In  the  times  of  our'fathers,  the  pioneers,  it  was  economy  to 
build  of  wood.  Thai  created  a  precedent.  And  so  people  got  into 
other  habits  of  construction  then  and  in  times  immediately  follow- 
ing, habits  that  have  stuck  to  them  most  tenaciously  since,  though 
the  necessity  or  excuse  for  doing  things  in  that  or  those  particular 
ways  disappeared  years  ago. 

To  build  of  wood  today,  and  particularly  in  congested  dis- 
tricts, and  to  do  much  else  in  our  buildings  that  we  do  do,  things 
that  insure  rapidity  of  combustion,  that  endanger  life,  that  make 
destruction  of  property  certain  is  no  longer  economical,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
foolishly  extravagant  and  positively  criminal.     At  law  ignorance  is  no  excuse, 
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but  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  most  that  could  be  laid  against  the  people 
is  that  they  are  more  or  less  innocent  accessories  before  and  after  the  fact. 
The  architects  are  the  most  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  people  have  remained 
in  the  rut  "of  poor  building.  Indeed  is  not  the  profession  chiefly  to  blame  for 
nearly  all  the  sins  of  bad  building,  insufficient  building  laws,  resultant  fires 
and  our  troubles  and  losses  in  that  line  generally? 

Some  people  have  recognized  the  condition,  and  frantic  effort^  are  made 
to  effect  a  cure.  Most  of  them  have  been  applying  remedies,  giving  medicines 
atter  the  trouble  has  started ;  few  have  thought  of  eliminating  the  disease 
or  at  least  preventing  its  dissemination.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  put 
water  on  fire,  to  drown  it,  after  it  has  started;  few  have  ever  even  thought 
of  cutting  the  fire  damage  down  by  giving  it  less  fuel  to  burn. 

Things  have  gotten  to  such  a  pass,  however,  that  even  if  we  should  be 
sane  enough  to  add  nothing  more  that  can  burn  there  is  already  so  very  much 
fuel  all  about  that  we  must  perforce  retain  all  the  cures,  the  costly  para- 
phernalia for  fighting  fire,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  conflagrations  that  are 
bound  to  occur.  But  is  it  not  the  epitome  of  folly  to  keep  on  adding  fuel? 
As  the  nation  has  grown  in  importance  and  prosperity  so  has  increased  its 
awful  tribute  to  the  Red  Monster,  though  there  is  no  more  reason  for  that 
proportionate  increase  than  there  is  for  a  proportionate  increase  of  smallpox 
or  the  other  pestilential  diseases  that  have  well  nigh  been  wiped  off  the 
list  of  our  supposedly  necessary  evils. 

The  tribute  levied  upon  us  by  fire  has  reached  an  appalling  figure,  some- 
thing tremendous,  and,  mark  you,  unlike  most  ''losses"  that  are,  after  all, 
mere  exchanges  of  money  or  values  from  one  man's  or  set  of  men's  pockets 
to  other  pockets,  this  loss  is  absolute;  all  that  remains  after  fire  is — smoke! 
And  so  far,  with  all  our  vaunted  inventiveness,  no  one  has  been  able  to  turn 
the  latter  commodity  into  any  commercial  use. 

Tabulations  may  be  convincing  but  certainly  are  awfully  tiresome  read- 
ing.  so  let  us  eschew  them.     But  we  can  well  afford  to  give  a  minute's  time 


to  a  glance  at  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  fire,  merely  considering  it  in  its  gen- 
eral aspect  and  in  round  figures. 

We  actually  have  invested  at  the  present  moment  $14,250,000,000  in  the 
11,400,000  buildings   of  which   the   nation   boasts.     Russia   has   36.000  more 
buildings  than  we,  but  the  total  value  of  all  her  structures  is  but  $3,500,000,000 
(United  Kingdom,  7,100,000  buildings;  France,  9,000,000;  Germany,  6,000,- 
000;  Holland,  1,000,000)   so  that  we  can  safely  say  that  we  are  the  greatest 
builders  c^^he  age.     Yet  of  all  those  millions  of  our  buildings  there  are  barely 
4,000  that  can  lay  any  claim  to  being  modern,  up-to-date,  and  fire-resisting 
to  the  extent  that  their  steel-frame  and  structural  parts  can  not  be  over  much 
damaged  by  fire,  though  all  else  about  them  is  just  as  inflammable  and  dam- 
ageable as  the  flimsiest  construction  of  Slav,  Mongolian,  or  other  so-called  semi- 
barbarian.     In  all  this  great  country  of  ours  there  are  probably  not  20  what 
can   rightfully  be  called  moderately   fire-proof  buildings,  and   they   are   gen- 
erally warehouses  or  structures  of  such  character.     Of  the  millions  of  homes 
throughout  the  land,  palaces  or  cottages,'  there  where  we  house  those  who 
are  dearest  to  our  hearts  and  our  most  valued  material  possessions,  there  are 
but  three  hundred  that  would  withstand  for  even  a  little  while  against  even  a 
moderately  hot  fire,  and  there  are  certainly  not  over  ten  that  are  fire-proof. 
Intelligence,   progressiveness,   leadership,   are   wor^s   we   frequently   hear 
applied,  aye,  that  we  constantly  use  in  describing  ourselves,  what  application 
have  they  to  our  generally  accepted  mode  of  constructing  buildings.     True 
we  have  evolved  the  "skyscraper,"  no  other  people  on  earth  have  the  conven- 
iences in  their  homes  nor  do  any  other  people  bring  such  skill  to  bear  in  the 
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utilization  of  everv  inch  of  space  as  we  do,  but  at  the  same  time,  let  not  those 
h  n^s  make  us   over-conceited,   for  we   have   to   acknowledge  that  nowhere 
dse^Lt  even  -^  or  Japai,  the  lands  of  paper  houses,  is  the  annual  fire, 

lossr^  bulk  or  pro  rata,  anywhere  near  our  own! 

^nd  what  does  this  folly  of  flimsy  buildmg  cost  us?     In  the  first  place 
nearly  70^0  fives  are  annua       sacrificed  to  the  god  of  fire.     In  property  we 
Z'l'oiZx  up  over  $1,000,^0,000  worth  in  -1-  c..^tl^^^^ 
vear's  time  •  our  annual  offering  has  reached  the  $200,OOU,UUU  mark,    am,  stay, 
Thlt-iZ'r  normal  yearly  losf.     Now  then,  what  constitutes  a  normal  year? 
A  peHod    lu    ng  which  there  are  no  extraordinary  conflagrations.  .  We  have 
barely  recovered  from  the   Baltimore  fire.     That  took  up  the  year  s  total    o 
SsOOOOOOO      We  were  told  that  1904  was  therefore  an  abnormal  year  and 
p;oS   woukr  not   have   anything  equal   to   it   for  the   next   twenty   years 
Rut  here    iust  exactly  two  years  later,  we  are  confronted  with  the  San  bran 
Ssco  horro     a  fire  that  has  cost  over  $320,000,000^    The  year  is  but  half  over 
vet  if  nothing  else  happens,  no  other  great  conflagration  occurs,  the  year  s 
[osses    are    bUnl    to    aggregate    over    $500,000,000.     Are    we    not    more 
ir   kss    h'stified     n   calling   these   tremen.lous   losses   normal,   and   the    years 
when    tley    do    not    occur    abnormal?     True,    the    San    I'-Ukisco    fire    was 
nrimarilv    caused    by    an    earthquake,    but    the    actual    earthquake    damage 
scTce /reached  $10^000,000  of  the  enormous  totalwe  have  just  no  ed,  and 
ar  hquake  or  no'earthqiiake,  had  San  Francisco  b".lc  -ngs  been  beUo-  buiU 
h=.H  thev  offered  less  fuel  for  consumption  there  would  certainly  have  been 
fess    o  burn  an      herefore  less  total  damage.     But  even  i"  so-called  nonnal 
vears    our    average    has    reached    three    theaters,    three    public    halls,    twelve 
churches   ten  schools,  two  hospitals,  two  asylums,  two  colleges,  six  apartment 
house      ihrTe   department   stores,   two   jails,   twenty-six   hotels,   one   hundred 
an     fortv  flat  buildings  and  sixteen  hundred  homes  burned  every  week^    New 
York  r/erages  87O0^fires  a  year,  Chicago  4100  and  every  day  in  the  year 
there  are  36,000  lives  directly  endangered  by  fire. 

~  ^Ta^uilVlo'^se^'\t:7  1.000.000  buildings  have  been  destroyed 

by  fi^  dicing  The  past  ten  years.     What  a  comiuentary  upon  the  intelligence 

°'  °sUlf winder  that  we  have  to  exhibit  such  wonderful  activity  in  huil^ 
in^r  as  we  do  Why,  in  New  York  alone  there  wdl  be  over  f  00,000.000 
vo^th  oTconstructio'n  this  year,  and  in  the  entire  country  1-gably  $750.- 
onOOOO  will  be  spent  in  buildings  during  the  year  1906  But  wh^t  think  yoii 
Ttte  people  whatever  its  activky  in  the  building  line,  that  tolerates  conditions 
°hat  injure  that  there  will  be  utterly  wasted,  destroyed,  lost,  in  one  year  s 
hue  buildings  equal  to  five-sevenths  of  the  entire  year  s  product? 

Then  "ifere  is  the  costlv  paraphernalia  we  have  to  maintain  to  fight  fire^ 
In  sa  aries  a'one  we  pay  over  $125,000,000  for  our  departments;  then  special 
v"ater     upplies    appam^^  all   that   sort   of  thing  easily  eat  up   another 

^•WOCWOOO     \nd  last  but  not  least  is  the  tribute  we  pay  to  the  gentlemen  who 

1.        „f  .,,v>^t  mnnpv  rnnips  within  its  ooor.     ror  instance,  lasi.  ycdi. 
the  major  share  of  what  money  comes  wuiiu.  .l 

throup-hout  the  country  we  paid  in  premiums  $196.3o2.3/4   and  got  back  irom 

-     he  companies  in  paid  losses  $95,272,488.     But  in  years  like  this  their  gamWe 

-^s  not  so  productive,  it  is  a  case  where  the  bank  gets  broken.     Some   of 

he  smaUer^fry  simply  close  up  and  get  out  of  business,  others  quibble  and 
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litigate,  some  pay  up)  every  dollar  and  try  to  look  pleasant,  and  still  others 
will  try  to  effect  compromises,  but  rest  assured  it  will  be  many  a  long  year 
before  the  San  Franciscans  will  have  gotten  all  that  is  coming  to  them 
rightfully  from  the  insurance  companies. 

Positively  the  only  redress  a  sensible  man  has  is  to  so  build  that  he 
need  carry  no  insurance  with  the  companies,  that  his  building  be  as  nearly 
absolutely  fireproof  as  possible,  and  that  the  only  loss  that  can  occur  is  from 
fire  in  the  contents  of  some  one  unit  of  space  in  his  building,  an  insignifi- 
cant loss  at  best  and  one  that  he  can  insure  himself.  Such  a  building  is  possible, 
not  prohibitive  in  first  cost,  indeed  actually  an  economy  ultimately  and  a  very 
decided  advantage  to  the  individual  and  the  community. 

Of  late  the  companies  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
their  own  welfare  really  lies  in  the  direction  of  better  building,  and  they 
are  offering  some  advantages  and  a  lot  of  advice  in  that  direction.  But  the 
greatest  help  can  only  be  derived  from  people's  own  intelligence  individually 
and  collectively.  Individually,  they  must  see  that  such  losses  as  we  submit 
to  these  days  spell,  in  spite  of  our  great  prosperity  and  seemingly  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  ultimate  bankruptcy;  collectively,  communities  must  realize  that 
the  fire  drain  is  intolerable  and  having  come  to  that  realization,  it  is  only 
another  step  to  an  intelligent  re-adjustment  of  taxation  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  will  bring  about  the  much  to  be  desired  corrections  in  our  mode  of 
construction.  Let  our  tax  be  adjusted  against  improved  property  on  a  sliding 
scale ;  let  there  be  a  certain  standard  of  construction  established ;  upon  all 
buildings  being  built  or  in  existence  that  are  below  that  standard  let  there  be 
assessed  an  increased  rate,  for  it  is  on  their  account  that  costly  fire  depart- 
ments and  other  municipal  expenses  are  incurred,  and  let  there  be  a  decreased 
rate  of  tax  levied  upon  buildings  that  are  above  that  standard  of  construc- 
tion, they  require  the  minimum  of  protection  and  their  owners  should  benefit 
accordingly.    An  equitable,  sane  and  encouraging  system  of  taxation. 

_The   next   question   naturally    propounded    will    undoubtedly    b€"What 


is  a  fireproof  building?"  The  answer,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  will  be  to 
point  to  San  Francisco:  that  of  all  places,  would  seem  to  be  the  one  least 
qualified  to  aid  us  in  our  search.  In  that  city  of  fire-traps  there  were  perhaps 
fifty  buildings,  the  newer  and  larger  ones  in  which  any  attempt  was  made 
to  minimize  the  ravages  of  fire.  Think  of  it!,  fifty  buildings,  in  which  some 
little  thing  was  done  toward  fireproofing,  in  all  that  great  burned  district  of 
nearly  eight  square  miles,  700  city  blocks,  probably  18,000  buildings.  In  30 
of  that  50  the  steel  skeleton  was  protected  with  fireproof  clay  tiles  or  some 
one  of  the  substitute  concrete  systems.  Generally  speaking  throughout  the 
country  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco,  the  moment  a  man  makes  that  pro- 
vision against  fire,  protects  his  steel  work  thus  with  tile  and  builds  his  floor 
and  partition  construction  likewise  of  tile  or  of  a  substitute  system  of  concrete 
he  deems  his  building  ''fireproof,"  advertises  it  as  such  arrd  people  occupy  it 
in  that  belief.  All  else  about  the  building  is  as  inflammable  as  the  veriest 
tinder  box,  his  interior  finish,  his  doors,  his  windows,  every  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  so  is  of  wood,  and  the  result  is  that  sooner  or  later  his  building 
in  all  save  the  actual  structural  steel  and  tile  is  more  or  less  seriously  damaged 
by  fire  and  the  term  "fireproof"  receives  an  additional  black  eye  and  people 
swear  there  is  no  such  thing. 


* 
*  * 


"Say,  Dick,  what  is  this  new  fad  they  call  phonetic  spelling?"  "It's  the 
kind  Jim,  they  used  to  flog  you  and  me  at  school  for  using."--Baltimore 
American. 
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A  Brick 

By  FRANK  HONEYWELL. 

"That  man's  a  brick."— A  thing  of  clay  I  see, 

Baked  to  an  adamant  consistency, 

Digged  from  the  earth  and  worked  and  m  its  mold 

Crowded  and  pressed  and  dried  and  burned  and  sold. 

But  now  the  human  brick  an  honor  gams 

Unbounded  by  six  geometric  planes : 

The  common  brick  is  laid  into  a  wall, 

Sealed  by  its  mortar  firm  against  a  fall ;  _^ 

The  brick  that  walks  and  sees  and  breathes,  howe  er, 

Blessed  with  an  intellect  with  love  awake,  ^ 

Brave  in  forgetfulness  of  self,  with  care 

Seeks  to  work  blessings  for  humanity's  sake 

The  human  brick,  when  honor's  walls  are  broke  and  swayed, 

Leaps  into  place  and  sticks  without  the  mortar  s  aid.     __^^^^^^^^ 

*     ^   

♦ ~ — * : ■■ 

Advantage  of  Brick  Buildings  Over  Others 

,1  N  a  recent  interview  a  well-known  Kansas  City  contractor  gave  out  the 

I      followiner  brick  information :  ^       t  ^  •     j      t  .f 

'  "BTemploying  actual  figures  a  better  comparison  may  be  obtamed _    Let 

us  assume  a  house  to  be  30x40,  with  basement,  first-floor  and  second-floor 
heiehtTs  feet    9  feet  6  inches  and  9  feet,  respectively,     tor  a  comparison 
onlv  the   fi  ished  exterior  walls,  including   interior  plastermg  of   same,   w. 
be  taken  in"o  consideration,  as  the  interior  finish  will  remam  the  same  m  all 

^^'"''First-The  frame  structure,  with  three  coats  of  paint,  will  amount  to 

^"'^^" Second— A  frame  construction  with  pressed  brick  veneering,  at  $20  per 

thousand   will  cost  about  $248  more  than  the  frame  _  u,^i,:„„ 

thousand   w  ^^^.^^  veneering,  at  $20  per  thousand  with  t.le  back.ng 

will  cost  about  $263  more  than  the  frame  structure  or  $35  more  than  the 
'^^■""Frrm  TohVbrickT^r with  pressed-brick    facing,  , at  $20    per 

thousand   will  cost  about  $363  more  than  the  f-'-^^^-^^^Van  br  cV^^^^^ 
than  the  frame  construction  with  brick  veneer,  and  $80  more  than  brick  witn 

tile  backmg^  for  division  walls  or  partitions  should  receive  as  care- 

ful attention  as  the  outer  walls.     A  frame  partition  lacks  the  quality  of  being 


/? 
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fireproof,  but  is  the  one  most  commonly  used  because  of  its  cheapness,  being 
but  11  cents  per  square  foot.  A  brick  partition  is  not  very  desirable  because 
it  requires  an  unusually  heavy  wall,  which  cannot  rest  on  the  floor  unless 
it  is  supported  by  a  firm  foundation.  This  must  either  be  solid^walls  or 
intermediate  supports,  thereby  incurring  an  additional  expense.  Such  a 
partition,  exclusive  of  its  supports,'  costs  20  cents  per  square  foot.  Tile 
partition  is  the  cheapest  as  regards  the  Icost  of  material,  but  as  additional 
provisions  are  required  for  carrying  its^load,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as 
being  the  same  as  a  frame  partition.  The  brick  partition  will  be  excluded 
as  being  undesirable,  therefore  the  choice  will  be  limited  to  either  the  frame 
or  tile  partition.  The  fact  of  the  tile  partition  possessing  the  quality  of 
being  deafening,  fireproof  and  durable  makes  it  the  one  which  is  more  worthy 
our  choice. 

'  ''Now,  having  established  our  comparisons  between  a  frame  and  brick 
structure  as  to  actual  cost  (a  difference  ©f  $363  on' a  $4000  house  complete), 
it  will  be  seen  the  former  is  slightly  favored.  In  ten  years'  time  the  dift"erence 
in  cost  which  exists  between  the  frame  and  brick  structure  will  be  entirely 
eliminated  and  the  cost  of  both  will  have  been  the  same,  as  the  *  repairs, 
])ainting  and  insurance  considered  will  almost  amount  to  the  difference. 
The  repairs  and  painting  will  alone  be  about  $40  per  year  after  the  first  three 
years,  and  the  insurance  has  a  higher  premium  on  combustible  structures. 

"The  appearace  which  a  brick  house  presents  at  the  end  of  a  long  number 
of  years  is  most  gratifying,  standing  as  erect  and  perfect  as  the  day  of  its  - 
erection,   having   caused   the   owner   at   no   time   the   trouble   and   expense   a 
frame  house  would  have  made.      He   who    foresaw   all   this   at   the  beginning 
will  appreciate  and  realize  to  what  extent  his  broad   intellect  and  clear  in- ' 

sight  as  to  the  future  resulted  in." 

*  -  . 

Statistics  of  Clay  Working  Industries 

THE  report  Issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  containing  statis- 
tics of  the  clay-working  industries  in  the  United  States  for  1905,  shows 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  value  of  these  products. 
The  common  brick  industry,  the  most  widespread  of  all  the  clay-working 
industries,  makes  up  a  little  over  half  of  the  brick  and  tile  value,  and  41  per 
cent  of  all  clay  products.  The  number  of  common  brick  increased  from  8,665,- 
171,000  in  1904  to  9,817,355,000  in  1905.  New  York  continues  to  be  by  far 
the  largest  producer  of  common  brick,  reporting  over  one  and  one-half  billions, 
valued  at  $10,297,214.  The  next  largest  producer  of  common  brick  is  Illinois, 
which  marketed  1,125,024,000  in  1905.  The  only  other  state  producing  over  a 
billion  common  brick  was  Pennsylvania. 

The  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  in  all  clav  products  is  that  of  front  brick, 
the  production  of  which  jumped  from  334,351,000  in  1904  to  541,590,000  in 
1905,  a  gain  of  24.69  per  cent.  The  average  price  was  raised,  too,  increasing 
the  gain  in  value  to  27.84  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  state  in  this 
product,  and  the  average  price  in  that  state  was  $12.81.  The  next  largest 
producer  was  Ohio,  with  an  average  price  of  $12.01.  New  Jersey  was  third  in 
quantity,  but  beat  the  leading  states  in  average  price,  the  price  there  being 
$15.86.  Illinois,  which  came  fourth,  only  realized  an  average  of  $11.44  for 
her  front  brick.  On  account  of  this  the  value  of  the  Illinois  product  was  ex- 
ceeded by  Missouri  and  by  Virginia.  The  percentage  of  front  brick  in  relation 
"to  the  total  of  brick  and  tile  products  was  raised  a  little,  it  now  being  5.84  per 
cent,  or  4.75  per  cent  of  all  clay  products.  In  1904  these  percentages  were 
5.25  and  4.24. 


*         Architectural  terra  cotta  showed  an  increase  during  the  year  of  nearly  a  . 
nfillion  dolTars,  or  21.81  per  cent,  and  is  now  4  11  per  cent  o    the  bnck  and  tde 
Droducts     This  industry  is  more  concentrated  than  any  othei ,  that  is  there  are 
n?r  of"them  in  any  given  state.    In  fact,  the  reports  say  that  only    our  states 
how  mLe  thin  thre^^^  New  Jersey  is  the  leading  state  and  furnishes 

neady  oiL^hird  of  the  entire  amount.     New  York  has  second  place,  Pennsyl- 
vania  third. 

*  *  * 

About  Sand-lime  Brick 

MANY  handsome  buildings  have  been  put  up  with  sand-lime  brick  the  pas^ 
year,  and  the  volume  of  actual  constructton  ^Y'"  P^^ably  ^e=it  least  ten 
times  that  of  the  preceding  year  or  to  state  it  d'ff^«"tly;.\0'000  brick 
have  been  sold  in  1906  for  every  1000  that  were  sold  m  1905.    This  represents 
an  enon"ous  expansion,  and  the  difference  in  the  testimony  as  seen  by  Rock 

''"on:  rar'tgr-arl^'very  manufacturer  seemed  to  have  something  to 
romolain  of  either'  in  the  way  of  equipment  or  in  the  quality  of  materials  that 
he  was  ush^gTn  the  manufacture  of  his  brick,  while  in  the  present  season,  they 
are  only  tilling  to  say,  "We  are  busy  making  and  selling  all  the  bnck  we  can 

-  nind-t^b^cTis  -.^^.anufacu^ed  p^^^^^^ 

not  be  collected  for  the  money  invested.    It  is  so,  because  tne  ofilk 

''  '  Ta  ^et^^iirofTocrSducts  there  was  published  a  query  asking 
how 's^i^l-limrbr'i^k  stands  in  a  wall  that  is  built  i.  a  we^place.  us    g  t,         , 
lime  brick  for  foundation.     In  answer  to  this  Mr.  U.  M.   i  upper,  oi 

^''•'•'We'built  a  17-inch  wall.  20  feet  high,  to  hold  b=?<^k  a  bank  of  sand,  about 
three  ve^rs  ago.    The  roof  of  our  factory  rests  on  this  wa  1  and  aU  ra  n  wat 
from  ihe  roof  60x24  feet  runs  on  this  sand,    ^he  P  e  sure  agamst  th        ^^^^ 

irre-t;  errtLqtt  Z^^^^^k^^^  ^^^ 
„e  fauKl  they  stood  a  crushmg  stress  o(  ««  P»'  "'^>  J  '*»'«;  '^„„„„  ,i,h 

.  »Vr%r£^Sn«3n;X?eC  rr;%  l«"te,>,  „..e  .se.  out 

brick  exclusively  for  foundations.  ^ 

The  National  Ais^ociation  of   Paving*Brick  Manufacturers  will   meet  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  5th  and  6th,  1907. 


tZ-c^.  ■  i«Ar-j^if jAtaiJi 
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The  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Question 

By  H.  T.  JAMES 

FEW  people  not  directly  interested  in  the  manufacture  appreciate  the  devel- 
opment and  magnitude  of  the  Ready  Mixed  Paint  business  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 
The  Paint  Grinders'  Association  of  the  United  States  calculates  that  over 
100,000,000  gallons  are  consumed  yearly,  of  which  one-half  is  used  in  the  paint- 
ing of  houses.  f 

Many  brands  are  sold  and  guarantees  given  that  are  absolutely  worthless, 
and  naturally  the  result  of  this  creates  a  prejudice  against  ready  mixed  paint, 
and  the  reputable  manufacturer  suffers. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  American  people  consume  more  paint  both 
in  aggregate  and  per  capita  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
The  reason  for  this  great  consumption  is  two-fold. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  buildings,  especially  in  small  towns,  and  the 

jrural  districts  are  constructed  of  wood ;  and  we  as  a  people  are  given  to  neatness 


and  cleanliness,  and  take  it  all  in  all  there  is  nothing  more  sanitary  or  cleanly 
than  paint. 

Everywhere  we  find  the  neat,  cheerful  painted  dwelling  proclaiming  the 
prosperity  and  self-respect  of  the  population. 

The  manufacture  of  ready  mixed  paint  as  a  special  industry  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  painters  ground  their  dry  colors  in  oil  with  slabs 
and  mullers.  It  was  the  physical  impossibility  of  meeting,  in  this  manner,  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  population,  and  of  w'ooden  house  builders,  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  ready  mixed  paint  factories. 

At  first  white  lead  and  colors  were  ground  in  oil  and  supplied  in  paste 
form  to  the  painters,  who  combined  them  with  the  necessary  thinners  ra  the 
shop. 

The  second  step  was  the  invention  of  ready  mixed  paint  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  popularly  called  "patent  paint." 

The  development  was  natural  and  logical.  If  white  lead  ground  in  oil  by 
machinery,  and  pigments  ground  by  machinery  are  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
same  materials  ground  by  hand  in  the  paint  shop, — why  should  it  not  be  better 
and  cheaper  to  leave  the  whole  process  of  paint  making  and  mixing  to  the  paint 
factory  ? 

Hence  the  modern  paint  factory  and  the  modern  ready  mixed  paint. 

The  annual  consumption  of  ready  mixed  paint  increased  from  zero  in  1860 


to  something  like  60,000,000  gallons  in  1903.     In  comparison,  the  increase  in 
consumption  of  lead  in  oil  during  this  same  period  is  hardly  worth  considering. 
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,  Some  severe  things  have  been  said  and  written  about  ready  mixed  pamt, 
especially  by  painters,  and  in  many  instances  these  strictures  have  been  justified, 
as  some  peculiarly  constructed  mixtures  have  in  the  past  been  worked  off  on 
the  consumer  in  the  shape  of  prepared  paints,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
a  number  of  mixtures  being  extensively  advertised  that  are,  as  I  said  before, 

'^'^'^^Mlxed  paints  diflfer  considerably  in  composition,  and  yet  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  higher,  or  better  grade  are  surprisingly  alike. 

Thev  are  based  on  a  certain  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  oxide  ot 
zinc  and  with  or  without  inert  materials.  By  inert  materials  we  mean  ^psum, 
barvtes  etc.  This  is  the  material  that  the  painter  is  chiefly  exercised  oyer 
although  in  the  past  quantities  of  it  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  so-called 
pure  white  lead,  and  are  being  used  at  the  present  day. 

A  properly  manufactured  ready  mixed  paint  prepared  by  machinery  in  a 
paint  factory  thoroughly  equipped  for  analysis  and  testing  is  far  superior  to  a 
paint  mixed  with  a  paddle  in  a  paint  bucket  by  a  painter.  „„:f„,-,„ 

No  matter  what  his  skill  may  be  he  cannot  in  this  way  obtain  a  uniform 

""""^TOs  fact  can  be  demonstrated  at  any  time  by  taking  a  few  drops  of  such  a 
mixture  and  placing  it  on  a  ground  glass  slab.  On  rubbing  it  with  a  muller, 
the  tint  will  gradually  deepen,  proving  that  the  coloring  "material  was  not  thor- 
oughly incorporated.  If  the  coloring  matter  which  can  be  distinguished  is  not 
evenly  distributed,  neither  are  the  other  ingredients,  which  we  cannot  dis- 

*'"^"Further  than  this.-the  painter  is  likely  to  get  adulterated  oil,  turpentine 
and  cheap  rosin  dryers.    He  does  not  know,  the  dealer  does  not  know  but  the 
manufacturer  knows  that  this  is  a  fact  and  is  an  explanation  of  half  the  com- 

^^""Ho'nVst  Jr:;a?etpa?nts  have  won  not  only  on  their  actual  merits  but  on 
account  of  convenience  and  economy.    They  are  reasonably  cheap,  and  are  in- 
comparably h^dy ;  but  when  all  is  said,  the  experienced  painter  ,s  the  proper 

P"^  He' kn^tJlirrThl^  iS^t^J'S  the  when  and  how,  and  the  difference 
between  painting  and  slathering  is  much  greater  than  it  appears  to  a  novice^ 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  against  prepared  paint,  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  the  painters,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  consumption  after  half  a 
century's  experience  is  increasing  steadily. 

*     *     * 

About  Filling,  Varnishing  and  Finishing  Interior 

Wood-work 

By  H.  T.  JAMES 

SP\CE  will  not  permit  of  a  long  explanation  in  regard  to  wood  fillers,  but 
the  proper  filling  or  preparation  of  the  wood,  either  open  or  close  grained, 
is  all  important,  and  essential  for  the  high  grade  finish. 
Manv  articles  are  manufactured  and  sold  un.ler  the  name  of    Paste  Wood 
Fillers."  for  open  grained  wood  that  contain  improper  pigments,  such  as  clays, 

■   '""oi^'maS;  ofa  certain  hardness  and  transparency  should  be  used  of 
the  siiex  oX     This  properly  combined  with  dryers,  varmsh  and  oil  produces 

""'  'Thls'^canbe  colored  to  match  if  the  wood  is  stained;  or  beautiful  effects 
can  bTproduced  by  coloring  the  filler.    This  should  be  thinned  to  the  consistency 
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of  flowing  varnish  with  turpentine,  appHed  by  an  experienced  finisher,  and 
ample  time  allowed  for  drying  before  applying  the  first  coat  of  varnish. 

The  same  conditions  exist  in  the  improper  manufacture  of  liquid  fillers  or 
first  coaters  as  in  paste  fillers  due  to  the  demand  for  something  cheap  by  the 
majority  of  the  contracting  finishers  and  painters. 

A  liquid  filler  is  intended  to  stop  the  suction,  give  an  even  surface,  and  pre- 
vent the  first  coat  of  varnish  from  sinking  in. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  a  large  percentage  of  the  interior  finishing  is  redwood, 
fir  and  pine,  and  the  architects,  as  a  rule,  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  first . 
coat  or  foundation.  ^ 

He  may  specify  one  or  several  good  varnishes,  and  the  varnish  may  be 
condemned  for  the  reason  that  the  painter  or  finisher  ,has  used  a  cheap  rosin 
filler  for  his  first  coat. 

While  the  writer  does  not  believe  in  the  use  of  shellacs  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  good- shellac  is  preferable  to  a  poor  liquid  filler,  and  the  advent 
of  denatured  alcohol  will  so  cheapen  shellacs  that  it  will  be  used  in  the  near 
future  almost  exclusively  in  the  place  of  liquid  wood  fillers  for  first  coating 
new  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  best,  toughest  and  most  durable  varnish  finish  is 
produced  on  close  grained  woods,  either  trim  or  floors,  by  using  a  good  varnish 
throughout. 

If  you  wish,  add  a  percentage  of  good  silex  paste  filler  to  the  first  coat  of 
varnish. 

As  To  Varnish 

Either  a  varnish  is  good  for  your  wood-work  or  it  isn't. 

The  cost  of  application  is  the  same  in  either  case.     They  differ  in  this : 

The  first  cost  of  good  varnish  is  more  than  the  poor,  but  the  lasting  quali- 
ties, and  the  ultimate  result  in  using  the  good  saves  the  difference  many  times 
over. "^ ^ 

The  responsible  agents  are  the  workmen  and  the  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  final  result  depends  on  the  material. 

A  good  varnish  combining  all  that  is  requisite  for  a  perfect  interior  finish 
is  tough,  elastic,  will  resist  the  action  of  hot  water,  will  not  crack  or  mar  white ; 
and  it  should  take  a  beautiful  ])()lish  if  necessary,  and  leave  a  brilliant  gloss  if 
not  rubbed  or  polished. 

In  using  varnish  the  packages  should  be  well  corked  when  not  in  use,  as  it 
keeps  the  material  clears  and  prevents  evaporation ;  also  prevents  the  varnish 
from  going  fatty. 

When  varnishing,  the  temperature  should  be  between  70  and  73  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  varnish  the  same. 

Do  not  pour  back  unused  varnish. 

Varnish  will  not  work  properly  if  the  temperature  is  too  cold,  too  warm, 
or  too  damp. 

Allow  ample  time  between  the  coats  for  the  varnish  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  all  the  way  through. 

Before  varnish  is  used  for  finishing  floors  the  wood  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  free  from  spots  and  stains  and  thoroughly  dry. 

Open  grained  woods  should  be  filled  in  all  cases  with  a  good  silex  paste 
filler,  and  given  two  or  three  coats  of  tough,  durable  floor  varnish. 

Sandpaper  lightly  between  coats  and  allow  ample  time  for  drying.     Do  not 
use  shellac  in  any  case. 
^  If  an  egg-shell  gloss  is  desired  tlie  final  coat  should  be  rubbed  with  pul- 

verized pumice  stone  and  raw  linseed  oil. 


*-i^  -Aki 4  '*^3K^   ch. 
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If  a  wax  finish  is  desired  one  thin  coat  of  tough,  durable  floor  varnish 
should  be  given,  and  the  floor  wax  applied  after  the  varnish  becomes  thoroughly 
hard.    Use  a  loaded  brush  after  the  wax  sets.  ^ 

One  Coat  Finishes 

A  word  about  the  many  so-called  ''One  Coat  Finishes,"  now  being  sold 

under  various  names  and  colors.  ,  r   -  ^  r 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  these  finishes,  stain  and  finish  at  one  appli- 
cation, and  while  pleasing  effects  are  produced  by  them  when  first  applied  they 
soon  present  a  dead  appearance  as  they  catch  the  dirt  and  dust,  cannot  be  readily 

cleaned  and  are  not  sanitary.  .        r    i  j 

To  obtain  permanency  and  bring  out  the  beauty  and  grain  of  the  wood, 

it  should  in  all  cases  be  finished  properly  with  a  good  varnish.  " 

This  can  be  left  in  gloss  or  rubbed  down  to  a  dull  finish  if  desired,  or  an 

imitation  rubbed  effect  can  be  produced  economically 4)y  using  a  Matt-Lac  for 

the  final  coat.    This  contains  no  wax,  will  not  mar  and  can  be  coated  over  with 

perfect  safety. 


The  Refinishing  of  Floors 

ONE  matter  to  which  attention  shojuld  be  given  is  the  care  of  wood  floors 
in  a  building  Marble  floors  are  not  practicable  in  office  rooms,  linoleum 
is  distasteful  to  many  because  of  the  odor,  and  bare  wood  flo9rs 
unless  they  are  properly  taken  care  of,  are  likely  to  warp  and  splinter,  fill 
with  dirt  and  look  very  shabby  The  expense  of  refinishing  floors  from  time 
to  time  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  foolish  waste  of  money,  but  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true,  especially  in  buildings  of  the  higher  grade^ 

Finishing  the  floors  improves  the  appearance  of  an  office  just  as  a  new 
application  of  paint  or  calcimine  will,  and  makes  it  more  easily  rentab  e.  It 
-l^&es  the  rooni  Tieater  and  more  attractive  and  the  tenant  is  better  satisfied^ 
Aside  from  this,  however,  it  keeps  the  floor  in  good  condition  and  in  the  end 
will  be  found  economical.  If  a  floor  has  frequent  attention  the  wood  will 
not  warp  or  crack  and  w^U  last  much  longer.  Many  managers  make  it  a  point 
to  refinish  their  floors  every  year  with  a  high  grade  varnish.  Some  have  been 
found  who  prefer  to  use  a  cheaper  varnish  and  refinish  twice  a  year.  With 
modern  appliances  for  satisfactorily  removing  old  varnish,  the  greatest  expense 
has  been  considerably  reduced  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  good  floors 
were  soon  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.— Building  Management. 


Might  Have  Used  a  Ladder 


'That  reminds  me,"  said  the  architect,  "when  I  was  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity some  years  ago.  There  was  a  young  woman  there,  an  instructor  in  the 
faculty,  very  bright,  very  capable,  but  she  didn't  know  quite  everything. 

''Her  name  was  Miss  Schallenberger,  now  teaching  in  San  Jose.  Would 
be  her  own  architect.  Drew  up  plans  for  a  cottage.  Didn't  want  them  touched. 
Carpenters  must  follow  her  drawings  in  the  minutest  detail.     It  was  to  be  an 

ideal  little  house.  ,     ,     .        •      ,     r  .u    u   -u 

"When  it  was  nearly  finished  she  suddenly  inquired  of  the  builder: 
"  'But  where  are  the  stairs?    How  am  I  to  reach  the  upper  story? 
"  'Madam,'  replied  the  builder,  chuckling,  'your  plans  did  not  include  a 

stairway.'  " — Chronicle. 
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The  Decorative  Periods 


Article  I. — Intkoductkin. 

By  c.  \\.\i.ti:r  tozi:k, 

ART  is  said  t.j  1)0  tlK-  visible  expression  of  one's  belief  in  the  beautiful,  ami 
it  is  unciucstionablv  true  that  there  is  no  m..tif  in  decoration  that  has  not 
'     been  sucsrcsted  bv' nature.     We  therefore  are  obliiicd  to  assume  that,  all 
that  is  -nod  in  decoration  is' old.     No  matter  what  .lecorative  peno.l  we  may 
take  ui.  for  analysis.  Nve  find  that  every  motif,  nu  matter  how  old.  Roes  hack  to 
a  suooestion  bvnatur/    Take,  for  instance,  the  Creek  tret;  the  Kon,au  acan- 
thus   U.e  tleur-dedis  ;  in  fact,  every  motif  found  in  the  Kenatssauce  period   and 
trace'  them  back.  au,l  this  is  what' one  finds.     LonR  Ix-tore  the  (.reek  fret  was 
used    the  Chinese  omnloye.l  a  similar  form  of  design,  suRRcsted  by  the  over- 
lappins  waves  of  the   sea.     The   Roman   acanthus   aiul   the   tleur-de-hs   came 
direct "-rom  the  flora  of  i'syv-t.    The  palm,  papyrus,  an.l  lotus   the  growth  and 
nioom  of  wl.ich  had  a  religious  siRnificauce  to  the  people  "V'^,  ^ '•;■•;;'•.  ,'\" 
foun<latio,i  of  every  motif  in  the  Renaissance  ,.eriod.     Motifs  tj.a    1'^  c  been 
in  existence  for  cemurics  have  been  su-Rested  by  animal  life.      1  he  claw  foot 
that' we  see  upon  the  Chippendale  chair  was  Roman  ;  the  -rithn.  the  sphinx, 
,lolphin.  bull,  eagle,  and  beetle,  all  contributed  su-gcstions  that  are  now  clas- 

""  One  ol^four  influences  always  stimulates  decorative  development.  They  are: 
erudition  religion,  commercialism  and  temperament,  h.ach  progressive  stage 
..f  development  constitutes  what  we  term  a  period  in  design. 
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J  he  I' tannery  Building,  iieary  and  Market  .Streets.  .San  Francisco 

Stone  «5-  Smith.  Architects.     Concrete   Work  by  Victor  Stan<iuist  &>  Co. 

{Ornamental  l^lasterin^  and  Cementing  by  l>.  Nos<i  Clark 


Interior  Decoration 


( hie  of  the  Ne^>  Friezes 

The  Decorative  Periods  ' 

Article  I. — Introduction. 
By  C.   WALTER  TOZER. 

ART  is  said  to  be  the  visible  expression  of  one's  belief  in  the  beautiful,  and 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  there  is  no  motif  in  decoration  that  has  not 
been  suggested  by' nature.    We  therefore  are  oblige.l  to  assume  that,  all 
that  is  good  in  decoration  is  old.    No  matter  what  decorative  period  we  may 
take  up  for  analysis,  we  find  that  every  motif,  no  matter  how  old,  goes  back  to 
a  suggestion  by  nature.    Take,  for  instance,  the  Greek  fret ;  the  Roman  acan- 
thus   the  fleur-de-lis :  in  fact,  every  motif  found  in  the  Renaissance  period  and 
trace  them  back,  and  this  is  what  one  finds.    Long  before  the  G^ef  f^ret  was 
used   the  Chinese  employed  a  similar  form  of  design,  suggested  by  the  over- 
apping  waves  of  the  sea.     The  Roman  acanthus  and  the  fleur-de-lis  came 
direct 'from  the  flora  of  Egypt.    The  palm,  papyrus,  -" V°'T;he  NlHre 'the 
bloom  of  which  had  a  religious  significance  to  the  peopk  ^J.  '\«.  N'^,^; ^J^^Jf^ 
foundation  of  every  motif  in  the  Renaissance  period.     Motifs  that  'lave  been 
in  existence  for  centuries  have  been  suggested  by  animal  I'fe.    The  claw  foot 
1  at  we  see  upon  the  Chippendale  chair  was  Roman    the  g"ffi"-    ^e  sphmx, 
dolphin,  bull,  eagle,  and  beetle,  all  contributed  suggestions  that  are  now  clas 

''"  One  of^four  influences  always  sti-xnilates  decorative  development.  They  are : 
erudition,  religion,  commercialism  and  temperament  Each  progressive  stage 
of  development  constitutes  what  we  term  a  period  in  design. 
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J  he  Sherin^ion"  Fine  Shading'  Silk  liffcct.  Chamber  or  Parlor  Work.  Printed  \\  arts  to  Match 


^  -  jy»  |S»  if  V       .V  lU  «»  |t^  »^  J&'-'^ 


(' 


^ 


Lit. 


The  mickUe  ases  were  in  darkness,  because  they  were  without  erudition 
\  term  of  reproach-^  svnonyni  O'f  vandahsm— was  the  term  Goth,  and  yet 
there  came  an  awakening'in  art  out  of  the  Gothic  period,— tlie  Renaissance,— 

a  period  of  erudition.  .        ti  i   n^tu;^ 

The    elementary    principles    of    the    Byzantme.  Romanesque  and  Gothic 

periods  of  desitjn  were  characterized  by  religion,  and  the  wars  of  the  Grusaders 

spread  Christian  symbolism  among  the  craftsmen  of  Northern  Africa  and  the 

^"^  The  results  of  commercialism  are  found  in  composite  design,  merging  the 
arts  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.  •  ,,i ,    ^, 

Temperament  is  the  iitdividuality  of  expression.         The  true  periods,  or 
the  periods  of  origin,  are  few.    The  periods  of  revival  are  based  upon  erudi- 
tion for  in  art  thefe  is  nothing  new."  Why,  even  art  nouveau.  the    newest    art, 
sprung  from   our  knowledge^  of  the  Japanese.     The   works   ot   the   brothers 
-^dam  came  from  the  knowledge  of  Ponipeii  and  Herculaneum  restoration^ 


Cream  Horder  Treatment 


One  ot  Dumas'  Cro~vn  Treatments.  Cretonne  to 
Match  Motrf  tn  Holder 


Burne-Tones-s  style  was  founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  pre-Kaphaelites, 
the  worshippers  at  the  Renaissance  shrine,  and  thence  we  revert  back  to  Greece, 

^^■'"iMvlsTe  SlXe  of  geometry,  a  science  originated  through  the  neces 
sitv  of  resurveying  the  Egyptian  fields,  following  each  mundation  of  the  Nile, 
S  developed  the  beautiful  in  Moorish  paneled  cedings,  Gothic  traceries. 
euiUoche  work,  Greek  and  Roman  band  motifs  and  diaper  patterns.  We  can 
|o  back  to  the  time  of  Rameses  II,  1340  B.  C,  to  the  practice  ot  geometry,  and 
111  that  was  accomplished  in  geometrical  design  may  be  attributed  to  the  eru- 

'""Arsyrlrnr'nrEg^p'JllnT-expressed  their  religion  in  their  designs,  the 
floricultiire  of  the  coifn^ry  had  it^  meaning.  The  beetle,  the  -'"f  ■-•■?-;• 
the  palm  the  papyrus,  the  lotus-all  had  religious  significance.  In  later  years 
Chrfst  an  symbolism  permeated  the  IVzantine,  Gothic    and  Romanesque  forms 

o    decoration,  and  influenced  also  the  arts  of  the  ^I°^'|•";"«>^''',;t" '"l  SoaiT, 
Constantinople,  the  arts  of  the  Saracens  who  settled  '"  l^", J^^^'y/"^  |P"' "l 
and  throuH    the  conquests  of  the  Crusaders,  penetrated  the  I'ar  East.     Lverv 
line  in  tn^  decoration  is  suggested  by  a  thought  that  -^^\^^^^ 
conviction  or  out  of  the  effort  to  perpetuate  some  axiom  of   I  "'.th  or  Beauty. 

Commercialism  has  been  much  <leplore<l  as  a  .hsturbing  influence  m  art 
but  is  it  not.  nevertheless,  commercialism  that  is  a  stimulus  ^^  ">--^/r^,f  ^^^:  '  Jf, 
new  soil  or  new  seed?    The  Oueen  .Anne  period  m  England  was  a  period  created 
by  the  furnishings  intro,luccHl  by  the- Dutch  traders.    The  Chinese  influence  in 
England  and  I'rance  .luring  the  eighteenth  century  was  primarily  commercial. 
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The  Slerinston'  Fine  Shadoiv  Silk  Effect.  Chamber  or  Parlor  Work,  Printed  Warps  to  Match 
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Cream  Border  Treatment 


One  of  Dumas'  Crown  Treatments.  Cretonne  to 
Match  Motif  in  Border  . 


A  New  Floral.  Fine  Upper  Third  or  Frieze  Treatment;  Cretonne  to  Match 

The  middle  a^es  were  in  darkness,  because  they  were  without  erudi^tion 
A  term  of  reproach-a  synonym  of  vandaHsm— was  the  term  Goth,  and  yet 
there  came  an  awakening  in  art  out  of  the  Gothic  period,-the  Renaissance,- 

a  period  of  erudition.  _  .        -r»  1   r-^fu;^ 

The    elementary    principles    of    the    Byzantme,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 

periods  of  design  were  characterized  by  religion,  and  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders 

spread  Christian  symbolism  among  the  craftsmen  of  Northern  Africa  and  the 

^^  The  results  of  commercialism  are  found  in  composite  design,  merging  the 
arts  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.  . 

Temperament  is  the  individuality  of  expression.       "The  true  penods,  or 
the  periods  of  origin,  are  few.    The  periods  of  revival  are  based  upon  erudi- 
tion for  in  art  theFe  is  nothing  new."  Why,  even  art  nouveau.  the    newest    art 
sprung  from  our  knowledge^  of  the  Japanese.     The  works  of  the  brothers 
-Adam  came  from  the  knowledge  oL_Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  restoration^ 
Burne-Jones's  style  was  founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  pre-Raphaelitesr 
the  worshippers  at  the  Renaissance  shrine,  and  thence  we  revert  back  to  Greece, 

"'°Tt  wLTe  SlTge  of  geometry,  a  science  originated  through  the  neces 
sitv  of  resurveying  the  Egyptian  fields,  following  each  mundation  of  the  Nile, 
that  developed  the  beautiful  in  Moorish  paneled  ce  lings,  Gothic  traceries 
euUloche  work,  Greek  and  Roman  band  motifs  and  diaper  patterns.    We  ca 
|o  back  to  the  Ume  of  Rameses  II,  1340  B.  C.  to  the  P,ra<^t>«.°f  g^^'^t^^' ^"f 
all  that  was  accomplished  in  geometrical  design  may  be  attributed  to  the  eru- 
dition of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  .  j^^:„„o    the 

Assyrians  and  Egyptians  expressed  their  religion  in  their  designs,  the 
floriculture  of  the  country  had  its  meaning  The  beetle,  the  wmged  serpent 
the  palm  the  papyrus,  the  lotus— all  had  religious  significance.  In  later  years 
ChrFst bn  symbolism  permeated  the  Byzantine.  Gothic  and  Romanesque  forms 
of  decorat  on,  and  influenced  also  the  arts  of  the  Mohammedans  who  conquered 
Constantinople,  the  arts  of  the  Saracens  who  settled  'nlow^F'  L'st  Eve"; 
and  through  the  conquests  of  the  Crusaders,  penetrated  the  Far  East.  Every 
Hne  in  true  decoration  is  suggested  by  a  thought  that  a-es  from  religious 
conviction  or  out  of  the  eflfort  to  perpetuate  some  axiom  of  Truth  or  beauty. 

Commercialism  has  been  much  deplored  as  a  disturbing  influence  in  art 
but  is  it  not,  nevertheless,  commercialism  that  is  a  stimulus  which  creates,  1  ke 
new  so    or  new  seed  ?    The  Queen  Anne  period  in  England  was  a  period  created 
by  tl  e    urn?shTngs  introduced  by  the  Dutch  traders.    The  Chinese  ."fluence  m 
En^and  and  Prince  during  the' eighteenth  century  was  primarily  commercial. 
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The  Persian  spirit,  conspicuous  in  the  sixteenth  century  Italian  work,  and  the 
East  Indian  spirit  of  the  later  century,  as  well  as  the  influences  which  affected 
contemporary  Spanish  and  Portuguese  design,  were  all  commercial.  Prior  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  Portugal  and  Spain,  envious  of  the  trade  in  the  East 
controlled  by  their  neighbors  of  the  Mediterranean,  endeavored  to  find  a 
western  passage  to  India.  We  know  the  result  of  Columbus'  voyage,  but  it  is 
well  in  connection  with  this  subject  to  remember  that  it  was  prompted  by  that 
commercialism  which  spread  the  Eastern  influence  throughout  Europe,  and 
which  reflected  the  Eastern  imprints  upon  the  arts. 

And  as  regards  temperament:  Decorative  art  has  been  and  always  will 
be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  temperament.  Decoration  is  the  impulse  of 
nature.  We  find  it  in  the  budding  of  the  flower,  or  in  the  child's  delight  over  a 
bit  of  ribbon.  The  bud  in  nature  will  evolve  new  forms  and  colors  according  to 
the  soil  and  culture,  and  art  shows  the  same  subtle  changes.  In  narture  we  note 
the  change  as  we  travel,  north  or  south.  In  art  we  note  the  change,  not  alone 
as  affected  by  topography,  erudition,  religion  and  commercial  influence,  but  also 
temperament.  Given,  for  example,  a  Renaissance  theme  of  classic  revival  and 
we  find  the  composition  of  the  English,  German,  Italian,  Spaniard,  French- 
man, all  totally  different.  Into  the  work  of  each  is  unconsciously  injected  his 
native  temperament.  We  may  find  a  new  handling  of  a  theme,  but  it  is  simply 
temperamental.  The  sturdiness  of  Dutch  character  stands  oht  in  Dutch  work- 
manship. The  Puritan  spirit  is  betrayed  in  the  Jacobean  type  of  decoration. 
We  have  no  need  of  history  to  follow  the  temperament  of  the  French  people. 
Excess  and  sensuousness  are  suggested  in  the  voluptuous  decorations,  which, 
encouraged  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  marked  the  history  of  the  people  down 
to  the  Revolution,  when  temperament  changed  and  adopted  a  simpler  form,  in 
turn  succeeded  by  the  martial  spirit  aroused  by  Napoleon's  career. 

There  are  only  five  distinct  orders  in  classic  architecture,  but  out  of  these 
spring  innumerable  related  parts,  all  stamped  by  the  influence  of  erudition. 
religion,  commercialism  and  temperament. , ' 


The  New  Wall  Papers  and  How  they  are  Selected 

By  C.   WALTER  TOZER. 

VERY  few  people,  indeed,  realize  what  a  task  it  is  to  Xhe  wall  paper  manu- 
facturer to  select  the  new  patterns  and  colorings  for  his  papers  from 
season  to  season.  It  is  a  thing  most  every  one  never  thinks  about.  We 
look  at  a  certain  wall  paper ;  the  pattern  and  coloring  either  pleases  us  or  does 
not  please  us.    This  is  all  we  think  about  it. 

Never  until  this  summer  did  the  writer  fully  realize  the  immensity  of  this 
work.  While  in  New  York  this  summer,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  see  what 
the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  go  through  in  getting  a  new  line  ready. 

To  those  in  the  trade  a  wall  paper  season  dates  from  one  July  to  the  next. 
While  to  the  user  of  wall  paper  there  are  really  two  seasons.  The  fall  and  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  greatest  activity  in  decorative  work  is  manifest. 

Every  year  the  representatives  of  most  of  the  leading  wall  paper  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  United  States  assemble  in  New  York  City  for  two 
weeks  or  more  in  the  month  of  August,  to  show  the  advance  samples  of  their 
lines  for  the  coming  season.  The  papers  shown  last  August,  for  example,  are 
those  now  being  manufactured,  and  will  be  delivered  to  the  decorators  for  next 
spring's  trade. 


Crozvtt  atui  Panel  for  Living  Room  or  Library 

Just  after  this  convention  closes  in  New    York    City,    the    ;nanufacturer 
heHns  nlannine  his  hne  for  the  next  August  convention.     He  first  has  liis  pat 
Srto  determine  upon.     Professional  designers  (of  whom  there  are  a  grea 
manv  in  New  York), ^call  upon  him  and  submit  water  color  designs  and  sketche 
thev  have  executed     Those  that  suit  are  bought  and  the  designer  is  not  to  sel 
he^same  de^'gn  to  any  other  manufacturer.    Very  often  the  submit  ed  designs 
have  to  be  cha^  ged  regarding  some  detail.    An  instance  occurred  ,n  the  writer 
nresence  while  with  a  manufacturer  engaged  in  selecting  new  designs  for  next 
sea  on      Acertain  floral  sketch  was  shown.     Upon  it  were  two  birds,  one 
shtht Iv  lareer  than  the  other.    The  larger  bir<l  was  at  rest  upon  the  steni  of  a 
S    ose    and  on  the  left  of  the- sketch.     The  smaller  bird  was  placed  lower 
down    on  the  w?ng   and  to  the  right.     To  the  manufacturer  s  discerning  eye 
here  shoud  hive  been  but  one  bird  shown.    That,  the  larger  one.  and  not  at 
rest  buo    the  wing,  and  placed  a  trifle  higher  than  the  position  occupied  by 
the  sr^aller  bird.    S^o  the  cLign  had  to  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  manu- 
fprtnrer's  iudirment     Many  times  he  will  give  orders  to  a  designer  to  execute 
i'desirn  simdar  to  a  "big  seller"  of  the  season  before ;  or  turning  to  a  certain 
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hall  or  parlor  pattern  in  his  last  year's  line,  says :  ''I  want  something  to  take  th« 
place  of  this."  Then,  too,  a  great  many  successful  patterns  of  the  imported 
lines  are  modified  or  copied.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  go  through  the  fabric 
and  carpet  lines  for  their  patterns  and  either  copy  or  alter  the  pleasmg  ones  and 
reproduce  them  in  their  wall  papers. 

Thus  the  process  of  examining  and  collectmg  patterns  contmues  until 
early  in  the  spring.    Then  the  final  selection  is  made  of  the  designs  they  will 
use  fo'r  the  following  year ;  the  rolls  or  blocks  are  made,  and  the  factory  artists 
and  superintendents  get  to  work  to  see  what  combinations  of  color  will  be  suit- 
able for  designs,  in  addition  to  those  shown  in  the  original  drawing  made  by 
the  artist     It  frequently  happens  that  some  totally  different  coloring  or  effect 
will  produce  even  better  results  than  the  designer  had  any  idea  of      For  ex- 
ample, a  pattern  intended  originally  for  a  flat  in  colors  may  look  better  as  a 
two-toned  paper  on  a  duplex  or  ingrain  ground,  or  it  may  look  especially  well 
as  a  tapestry.    In  fact  some  of  the  most  attractive  effects  are  many  times  sort 
of  accidents,  as  a  result  of  experimenting.    The  development  of  these  various 
possibilities  of  a  pattern  requires  not  only  good  color  training  and  artistic  jiidg- 
ment  but  it  needs  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  wall  paper  machinery  and  its 
limitations  and  capabilities,  such  as  the  artist  designer  rarely  possesses 

Much  time  is  spent  in  this  sampling  process  (the  greater  part  of  June  and 
July)  trying  out  each  pattern  or  set  of  blocks  in  various  ways.  Some  are  re- 
jected at  once,  while  of  others  that  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  perhaps  fifty  or  a 
hundred  rolls  are  run  (for  samples),  and  then  another  way  is  tested.  I^inally 
all  the  new  patterns  have  been  tried  out,  and  a  record  has  been  kept  which  wi 
indicate  the  cost  of  production  of  each  way  of  each  different  pattern,  that  will 
enable  the  selling  price  to  be  fixed. 

About  the  first  of  August  each  factory  makes  up  several  sets  of  sample 
books  containing  the  different  patterns  and  colorings  that  have  been  passed 
upon  and  finally  selected  by  the  artists,  factory  superintendents  and  sales  man- 
ager,  and  the  designs  are  numbered  and  priced.  Then  the  factory  s  salesmen 
are  ready  to  move  upon  New  York Xity,  for^^at  we  term  the  conventiO!T,^OT- 
the  advance  showing  to  the  trade.  Just  when  this  custom  originated  it  would 
perhaps  be  hard  to  say,  but  at  iny  rate  it  has  become  a  well-established  fixture 
in  the  wallpaper  trade,  and  the  buyers  for  the  various  large  jobbing  houses, 
book  houses  and  large  retailers  from  all  over  the  country,  wend  their  ways  to 
New  York  at  the  same  time,  readv  to  place  their  orders  for  the  new  season. 

For  many  years  the  headquarters  of  the  visiting  manufacturers  has  been  at 
the  Gilsey  House,  Broadway  and  Twenty-ninth  street,  where  of  an  evening  dur- 
ing the  convention,  one  can  count  up  a  hundred  or  two  wall  paper  men.  ihis 
year  however,  several  manufacturers  established  themselves  at  the  Breslin,  on 
the  opposite  corner ;  while  others  were  at  the  Victoria,  and  still  others  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  both  of  which  are  but  a  short  distance  away.  The  New  \ork  City 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  some  of  those  having  salesrooms  or  offices  in  the  city, 
showed  their  goods  at  their  own  salesrooms.  The  show  this  year  opened 
August  6th,  and  practically  closed  August  18th,  a  very  short  season.  All  the 
manufacturers  reported  the  business  done  to  be  unusually  good. 

The  lines,  as  a  rule,  showed  a  great  advance  in  artistic  merit  and  excel- 
lence of  color  over  those  shown  in  previous  seasons,  the  manufacturers  seeniing 
to  find  that  it  pays  to  cater  to  a  more  refined  and  educated  taste.  Indeed,  it  is 
unquestioned  that  the  general  standard  of  taste  has  advanced  very  much  within 
the  past  few  years,  owing  to  the  influence  of  more  progressive  decorators,  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  popular  magazines  of  general  circulation  that  have  de- 
voted so  much  space  to  decorative  subjects  and  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
very  much  to  educate  the  public  in  artistic  matters,  however  astray  they  may 
sometimes  wander  from  a  practical  standpoint.     Another  noticeable  thing  is 


that  oractically  every  manufacttirer  is  catering  to  the  needs  of  the  decorator 
and  oTerng  independent  friezes  and  side  walls ;  decorations  and  small  clothy 
effect  figures  suitable  for  paneling,  and  many  of  the  wall  papers  are  particu- 
lar^ recommended  because  of  their  adaptability  for  use  as  cut  outs  and  fo 
other  orieinal  treatments.  The  new  season's  wall  papers  will  appe^  to  the 
Jecorator^S^  of  their  possibilities.    Another  thing  noticeable  is  the 

general  a^^^^^^^^^        fresh  papers  tha't  appealed  to  the  V^fc^rnp^^^^^^^^ 
were  odd,  even  though  odditv  often  meant  ugliness.     In  color  there  seems  to 
be  no  prevailing  tendency.    The  browns  and  tans,  so  -^-^tl^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

less  in  evidence  except  in  duplex  and  ingrain  papers,  where  these  shades  are 

"'^^  Mlny^beautiful  effects  in  gray  are  shown.  One  or  two  factories  showing 
a  great  many  papers  with  a  happy  combination  of  gray  and  green.  Very  few 
strong  r^d  papers  were  noticed  in  any  of  the  lines,  and  only  occasional  pa  terns 
were^hown^n  the  once  popular  delft  colorings.  Greens  are  still  prevalent,  and 
tTe  reason  is  probably  because  this  color  usually  ^-^^^^^^-^^^^^ 
nishines  especially  with  the  popular  mission  styles.  The  chintz  and  tabric 
CO  o  s^ar'e  in^evidence  in  bedroom  papers,  as  well  as  natural  colorings  of  flowers 
and  foHage  on  white  or  colored  grounds.  Dresden  colorings  are  a  so  seen  qui  e 
a  good  dfal.  Metals  are  used  quite  a  good  deal,  but,  as  a  rule,  q-te  d^^^^^^^ 
from  the  old-fashioned  gold  parlor  papers,  and  show  evidence  of  much  greater 

^^'Ts\%:rdtthe  prevailing  style  of  patterns,  we  -^j^^t  say  that  g^^^^^^  floral 
effects  seem  to  be  more  plentiful,  and  to  be  executed  with  a  greater  ca  e^ 
Large  bold  patterns  printed  on  grounds  in  imitation  of  fabrics  are  quite 
Sful  in  aU  the  lines.  Fabric  prints  are  also  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
Ee  ns  and  range  of  colorings.  These  seem  to  be  very  popular  now  fo  use 
in  coniunction  with  the  many  landscape,  seascape  and  independent  friezes. 
SuiteTgreLt  many  side  walls  formerly  printed  as  independent  hangings  on  y 
are  show^n  with  pictorial  friezes  to  match.  The  tendency  of  the  manufacturers 
-^ou^  due  i  the  public  demand,  seems  to  be  toward^j^rn  of  ^he 


no  doubt  due  ta  tne  puDiic  ucnidina^  a^^^^ino  ^^  y^  v^..^--       - 
^hed  border  idea.    The  independent  wall  with  a  mo.reoT^ffited  celling  to- 
^a  ch!has  beL  in  vogue  now  jist  long  enough  to  cause  the  ptAhc  to  demand 
something  else.     Crown  borders  were  shown  to  a  fair  degree,  but  borders 
suitable  to  be  cut  out  were  in  greater  number  than  formerly. 

In  fact,  the  decorator  has  a  greater  variety  ^f  "°-^'J,es-n  wall  paper  th^^ 
season  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  wall  paper  manufacture.  1  here  seems, 
ndeed  to  be  no  Hm°t  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  manufacturer.  No  sooner 
does  a  critical  writer  call  attention  to  a  shortcoming  or  limitation  of  wall  paper 
as  a  decorativTpossibilitv,  than  immediately  there  follows  some  new  and 
hitherto  unheard-of  novelty  which  entirely  overcomes  a  given  criticism. 

Not  only  are  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  acutely  alive  to  the  short- 
comings of  their  own  product,  but  they  also  show  an  ability  to  recognize  the 
srAcfmrngs  of  other  decorative  materials,  and  with  commendable  enterprise 
Sey  take  |ote.of  those  shortcomings  and  advance  ^he  special  advantages  o 
their  own  material.    This  is  legitimate  business  enterprise  and  should  be  care 
fully  followed  and  studied  by  the  decorator  or  decorative  P^perhanger    not 
onlv  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  the  introduction  of  the  new  things  which 
a?ebdng  constantly  introduced  into  the  market,  but  also  to  study  the  manufac- 
turer's methods  of  overcoming  obstacles.     More  than  half  of  the  successful 
decorative  work  consists  in  overcoming  obstacles  and  covering  over  defects  in 
such  a  way  that  they  no  longer  appear  as  defects,  but  in  many  cases  as  unique 
features,   'up  to  a  certain  point  wall  paper  as  a  covering  for  >^f    •  >"    ^e 
ordinarv  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  complete  success  to  most  people.    It  is  a  quicK 
and  effective  way  to  entirely  change  the  effect  of  an  apartment's  decoration. 
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State  Board  of  Architecture 

President*. '^^''''\^Aj?''^ill 

Secretary-Treasurer •  •  •  •  L'O'^el  Dean 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas Fred  H.  Roehrig 

Northern  District 

Henry  A.   Schulze,  Lionel  Dean,   Seth  Babson, 

William  Curlett,  Clinton  Day. 

Southern  District 

John    P.    Krempel,    Fred   H.    Roehrig.    Octavius 
Morgan,  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  W.  b. 

HiBBARD. 

San  Francisco  Chapter  of    American    Institute   of 

Architects 

President       Henry   A.   Schulze 

sic  Tr^as William    Curlett 

Vkep"s. ■;.■.'.'. William   Mooser 

Trustees Jas.    W.    Reid   and   Clinton    Day 

Regular  meetings,  the  second  Friday  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October, 


Call  and  Wythe,  who  have  offices  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building  at  Fourteenth 
street  and  Broadway,  have  about  $250,000 
worth  of  work  in  their  office,  including 
business  blocks,  apartments,  flats  and 
residences. 

The  firm  has  just  been  authorized  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  54-room  office  building  on 
Fourteenth  street  near  Broadway;  also  a 
50-room  hospital  at  Claremont,  to  cost 
$20,000;  residence  for  J.  S.  Delancey,  an 
Oakland  attorney,  to  cost  $5000,  and  a 
three-story  loft  building  for  C  T.  Morton, 
at  Eleventh  and  Webster  streets,  to  cost 
$10,000. 


Personal  Mention 

rr^fankHn  Oliver,  of  the  archite€t«ral- 

■^  firm  of  Oliver  &  Foulkes,  with  offices 
in  the  James  Flood  building,  has  gone 
East  for  ideas  which  will  be  embodied  m 
plans  for  a  big  office  building  which  the 
firm  has  been  authorized  to  prepare.  John 
Galen  Howard,  of  the  firm  of  Howard  & 
Gallowav,  will  also  make  a  trip  East,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  journey  across  the 
continent  being  to  gather  up  a  few 
draughtsmen  of  which  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  in  San  Francisco  just  now. 


Architect  Maxwell  G.  Bugbee  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  Henry  T.  Johnson.  C.  E., 
formerly  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Bugbee 
has  moved  his  offices  to  the  Saint  Mungo 
building,  northwest  corner  of  Fillmore  and 
Golden  Gate  avenue.  Among  the  large  con- 
tracts which  Mr.  Bugbee  has  taken  since 
the  fire  is  a  $150,000  apartment  house  to 
be  built  on  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  by 
the    Enterprise    Realty    Company. 


Oakland  Architects  Busy 

Never  in  the  history  of  Oakland  have  the 
architects  of  that  city  betn  so  busy  as  now, 
which  is  a  good  indication  that  the  city 
across  the  bay  is  growing.     Architects  Mc- 


"Lucky"  Baldwin's  Hotel 

"Lucky"  Baldwin  is  to  build  a  $200,000 
hotel  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  new  hostelry  is  to  be  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  El  Tovar,  in  the  Graml- 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  The  same  ar- 
chitect is  at  work  upon  the  plans.  It 
will  be  rustic  in  effect,  and  the  dining- 
room,  all  its  windows  overlooking  the 
lake,  will  accommodate  1000  persons. 
The'  pillars  in  this  dining-room  will  be 
the  natural  trunks  of  huge  spruce  trees, 
the  artistic  rough  bark  left  in  its  natural 

state 

A  great  power  plant  to  generate 
300,000  horse-power  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  all  ready  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  machinery  early  in  the  spring. 
This  plant  is  to  furnish  the  power  for 
Baldwin's  own  sawmill  at  which  all  the 
lumber  will  be  prepared  for  the  building. 
He  will  be  independent  of  the  lumber 
combine.     The  timber  is  close  at  hand. 


San  Jose   Normal   School 

The  San  Jose  State  Normal  School 
trustees  have  under  consideration  a 
number  of  plans  submitted  by  various 
architects  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  which  was  badly  wrecked 
by  the  earthquake.  The  members  of  the 
board  are:  Dr.  Thomas  Addison,  chair- 
man;  Fred  W.   Hall,  George   H.   Mastic, 


Senator   J.    B.   Sanford,    Frank   H.   Babb, 
Superintendent     of     Public  '   Instruction 
Thomas  B.  Kirk,  and  Dr.   M.  E-  Dailey. 
president  of  the  San  Jose  State  Nqrmal 
Architects    Howard    and    Galloway    and 
J     C     Xewsome    of    San    Francisco    and 
F    S    Allen  of  Pasadena,  have  submitted 
plans  for  the  mission  style.     The  archi- 
tects and  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees are  in  favor  of  the  mission  style  of 
architecture,    reinforced    concrete    and    a 
height  of  not  over  two  stories. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  soon  to  adopt 
plans  for  the  building.  Senator  Walker 
will  introduce  the  bill  for  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  Assemblyman 
Dr.  J.  T.  Higgins  will  introduce  the 
bili  in  the  House. 


The  Hotel  Granada 


Feat  in  Bricklaying 

In  the  erection  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives'  office   building,   adjacent   to   the 
United    States    Capitol   at   Washington,   an 
interesting    fact    has   developed    in    connec- 
tion   with    the   brick   masonry   work.      ihe 
first  brick  was  laid  at  the  site  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  3,  1905.  and  on  J^^Y  3J^906^ 
there  had  been  laid  in  the  walls  11,UUU,UUU 
brick      This  is  beheved  to  be  the  greatest 
number   of   brick   laid   on   any   building   in 
one  year  in  the  United   States,  and   prob- 
ably in  the  world.     One  of  the  causes  con- 
ducing   to    this    record-breaking  /eat    was 
the    remarkablv   "open"    winter   of    1905-U(x 
In  those  winter  months  the  work  continued 
almost    without    interruption     from    either 
snow  ur  rohj  and  not  ffloi^  than  twelve  oil 
fifteen    davs    were    lost    during    the    entire 
winter  by' reason  of  weather   conditions.— 
Scientific  American. 


Petition  Is  Denied 

The  San  Francisco  Supervisors'  Fire 
Committee  has  denied  the  petition  of  prop- 
erty owners  that  the  building  law  be 
amended  to  permit  of  wooden  construction 
encased  in  fire-proofing  in  area  and  light 
ways  above  the  first  story  of  Class  C  build- 
ings. Chief  Engineer  Shaughnessy  of  the 
Fire  Department  vigorously  opposed  the 
proposed  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  increase  the  danger  in  case  of  fire 
owing  to  falhng  walls. 


A  new  Hotel  Granada,  larger  and  more 
attractive    architecturally    than    the    one 
which   formerly   occupied   the    southwest 
corner   of   Sutter  and   Hyde  streets,  will 
be  erected  on  the  old  site  by  Dr.  Julius 
Rosenstirn.     The     plans     by     Architect 
Frederick    Noonan    have    been    accepted 
and  work  will  be  begun  immediately    in 
clearing    away    the    debris    of    the    old 
Granada.      The    building    will    be    eleven 
stories    high,    thoroughly    of    reinforced 
concrete,  and  will  cost  $400,000. 

The  hotel  will  cover  117^/4  feet  on  Sut- 
ter street  and  77ys  feet  on  Hyde  street. 
It    will   be    the    first    reinforced   concrete 
structure  in  what  is  known  to  architects 
as   post   and   girder  construction   erected 
in  this   city.     An   entire   skeleton   frame- 
work of  concrete  will  be  erected,  and  the 
floors,  walls  and  partitions  put  in  place 
afterwards.     This   system   has   been   em- 
ployed by   Architect  Noonan  in  the    East 
in    the    erection  .of    a    number    of    large 
buildings.     It  has  been   found  to  be   far 
more    rapid    in    execution    than    the    old 
way  of  building  one  complete  floor  at  a 

time. 

In  furnishings  and  equipment  the  new 
hostelry  will  class  with  the  finest  estab- 
lishments in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  will  be  second  to  none  in  this 

city.  ^  , 

There  will  be  nearly  250  guest  cham- 
— hers,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  cQnr_ 
verted  into  apartments  of  one,  two  or 
three  rooms,  with  a  bath  for  each  room, 
or  one  or  more  baths  for  the  whole 
apartment.  The  building  will  be  sup- 
plied with  high-speed  elevators  a  com- 
pressed air  cleaning  plant,  and  will  be 
heated  with  low  pressure  steam. 

Besides  this  venture  Dr.  Rosenstirn 
intends  to  erect  a  ten-story  office  bmld- 
ing  on  the  northeast  corner.  This  will 
cost  about  $125,000. 


Suspend  Tariff  on  Building  Material 

The  Mission  Promotion  Association  has 
addressed  a  set  of  resolutions  to  President 
Roosevelt,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and 
Congress,  asking  that  a  drawback  of  the 
import  duties  be  allowed  on  all  building 
material  brought  into  San  Francisco  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  State  Legislature 
will  be  asked  to  use  its  influence  to  secure 
the  desired  legislation. 


Rudolph  Spreckels'  Building 

Rudolph  Spreckels  will  shortly  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  fine  bulld- 
og to  cost  $750,000.  on  the  site  re- 
cently purchased  from  the  Masonic  Hall 
Association,  at  Post  and  Montgomery 
streetr  U  will  be  used  to  house  the 
First   National    Bank   and   offices. 

loseph  D.  Grant  of  the  Murphy-Grant 
Company  has  arranged  for  the  imme- 
d^?^  erection  of  a  steel-frame  twelve- 
story  building  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Bush  and  Sansome  streets,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  old  firm. 
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Beginning   with   this    number    and 
continuing     through    the     year,    The 

Arc^iitect  ^and  En- 
THE  DECORATIVE  gineer  will  run  a 
PERIODS  series   of   short   ar- 

ticles on  the  decora- 
tive  periods.     These    articles    will    be 
made   up    of    material    culled    from 
several  well-known  works  upon  the 
subject,  and  we  beg  the  privilege  of 
quoting  freely.     We    will    not    claim 
originality  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter,  but  will  only  try  to  assemble 
correct  and  trustworthy  material,  and 
endeavor  to  present  it  in  an  instructive 
and  interesting  way.     It  is  planned  to 
give  chronological  tables  of  the  dec- 
orative   periods    and    any    other    in- 
formation   that    may    be    considered 
valuable  and  interesting. 
^^To  understand  and  appreciate  good 
decorative  art  generally,  we  believe  it 
necessary  to  have  some  acquaintance^ 
with  the    styles    which    at    different 
periods  have  enjoyed  a  ruling  vogue. 
That  these  styles  are  the  expression  of 
passing  fashion  does  not  detract  from 
their    artistic    value.      Although    the 
early  periods  are  full  of  interest,  and 
are    worth    studying,    both    from    the 
evolutionary  and  the  artistic  points  of 
view,  still  our  rapid  survey  will  not 
permit  us  to   more  than  touch   upon 
them.     The    later    periods,    however, 
from  the  Renaissance  on  and  more  es- 
pecially    the     French     and     English 
periods,  we    will    dwell    upon    more 
fully. 

The  article  this  month  is  devoted  to 
cause  and  effect,  as  it  were,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  an  introduction  to 
the  subject. 


On  the  Staatendam  of  the  Holland- 
American  line,  which  recently  arrived 

in  New  York,  came 
RESTORING  THE  ^4  qqq  ^i^j^e  bricks, 
OLD  FRAUNCES-^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^ded 
TAVERN  ^g^y    closely    upon 

their  landing  and  delivery,  for  they 
were  duplicates  in  style  and  Quality  of 
bricks  imported  2uo  years  ago. 

When  the  work  of  renovating  the 
old  Fraunces'  Tavern,  at  Broad  and 
Pearl  streets.  New  York,  was  begun 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
■expected  that  materials  could  be  fdund 
in  New  York  to  restore  it  about  as  it 
was  when  Washington  said  good-bye 
to  his  officers  in  the  long  room  of  the 
old  hotel.     In  the  two  centuries  that 
the  building  has  stood  it  has  under- 
gone so  many  repairs  that  few  people 
could    tell    anything    about    how    the 
structure  originally  looked. 

Among  the  things  that  happened  to 
it  was  the  tearing  out  of  the  lower 
wall  facing  on  Broad  street  to  make  a 
—  show  window  for  a  store  that  after- _ 
ward  became  a  saloon.     In  the  work 
of  restoring  the  building  for  a  club- 
house for  its  patriotic  owners  this  wall 
has  been  put  back,  all  except  the  outer 
facing,    which    was    of    small    white 
bricks    brought    over    from    Holland. 
After  a  trying  hunt,  fifteen  miles  from 
Rotterdam  was  found  the  very  brick- 
kiln where,  206  years  ago,  the  bricks 
for    Fraunces'    Tavern    were    made. 
They  are  still  making  the  same  bricks 
at  this  nlace  and  the   order   for  the 
14,000  was  placed. 

The  old  fireplaces  in  the  tavern  have 
been  rebuilt,  the  room  where  the  sa- 
loon was  is  to  be  a  cafe,  the  historic 
Long  room  has  been  restored,  and 
the  reconstruction  is  being  done  so 
thoroughly  that  the  building  will  stand 
without  change,  it  is  said,  for  probably 
300  years. 


FEARS  ANOTHER  WOODEN  CITY 


By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick  in  Fireproof 
Magazine. 

I    AM  afraid  that  the  prophecy  that   San 
Francisco  will  be  rebuilt  a  wooden  city 
will  be  all  too  true.    Apart  from  timber 
being  brought  into  that  city  exclusive  for 
the  temporary  buildings,  it  is  reported  that 
2,000,000,000   feet  of   lumber   has   been   or- 
dered,  or  is  to  be  ordered,   for   the   "per- 
manent" reconstruction  of  the  city.     Forty 
million    dollars'    worth    of    kindling    with 
which  to  make  another  $300,000,000  fire ! 

The  New  York  Commercial  was  hopeful 
that  the  price  of  lumber  would^o  skyward 
so   far   that  it  would  soon  be   prohibitive, 
saying,   "With   fir  at  $16  it   would   not  be 
long  before  Class  A,  steel  and  tile  build- 
ing, will  be  the  cheapest  form  of  construc- 
tion."    One  trouble  is  that  people,  in  their 
anxiety  t'o   build   and   believing   that   there 
may  be  delays  in  steel,  and  knowing  that, 
unfortunately,  they  can  get  wood  at  almost 
any  minute,  are  letting  their  haste  get  the 
better    of    sober   judgment   and    are   going 
ahead  with  the  same  old  tinder-box  build- 
ings. 

Reports   from   San   Francisco,   as   to  j-e- 
buitding   of   the   better  Icind,   are  not    as 
favorable  as  we  could  hope  for.     The  lack 
of  labor,  the  extortion  and  suicidal  malad- 
ministration of  the  labor  union  power,  are 
anchors  that  will  hold  back  that  ambitious, 
though  sorely  stricken  city.     Think  of  it — 
bricklayers,   $7    a    day;     hodcarriers,    $4; 
plumbers  $6;  unskilled  laborers,  $2.50;  and, 
with  all  that,  room  for  30,000  more  skilled 
workmen,  if  the  unions  will  let  them  work. 
Surely   with    18,000   buildings   in    prospect, 
$190,000,000  for  wages,  the  unions  need  not 
be  too  rapacious  and  anxious  to  divide  the 
proceeds    among   their    own    Hmited    mem- 
bership.    They  might  take  down  the  bars 
for  a  little  while.    They  ought  to  remember 
the   goose   with   the   golden   egg.      It   may 
seem   a   far   cry,   but   there   is   always   the 
possibility    of    the    real    people,    the    great 
majority,    even    the    workmen    themselves, 
tiring  of  this  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy  of 
labor  leaders  and  rising  up  in  their  strength 
and    throwing    off    the    yoke,    even    to    the 
extent  of  reintroducing,  for  instance,  cheap 
Chinese  labor. 


V 


Make  Swell  Lighting  Fixtures 

One  of  the  new  Spn  Francisco  firms 
that  has  already  made  a  commendable 
impression  on  the  business  community  is 
that  of  Adams  &  Hollopeter,  makers  of 
lighting  fixtures,  at  Market  and  Laguna 
streets.  This  firm  was  organized  imme- 
diately after  the  fire  by  William  Adams, 
salesman  and  buyer  for  the  Roberts 
Manufacturing  Company,  William  H. 
Hollopeter,  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  same  firm,  and  i*i-;ink  Ad  ims, 
and  reorganized  about  a  month  later  by 
including  in  the  partnership  Mr.  John 
P.  Young,  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco   Chronicle. 

Adams  &  Hollopeter  have  one  of  the  best 
equipped  fixture  factories  in  the  city  and 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
lighting   fixture   firm   in    San    Francisco,   if 


not  on  the  Coast,  dealing  in  goods  exclu- 
sively its  own  make.  Although  having  first 
had  to  build  and  equip  its  factory,  the  firm 
was  delivering  goods  by  the  first  week  in 
July  and  since  then  has  handled  some  very 
good  contracts.  Among  these  is  for  the 
new  Palace  Hotel,  fixturv:s  having  been  fur- 
nished for  the  outside,  main  vestibule,  lobby, 
ladies'  and  men's  parlors,  and  private  dining 
room;  also  crystal  chandeliers  and  brackets 
for  the  new  Diamond  Palace  which  Colonel 
A.  Andrews  has  opened  on  Van  Xess  ave- 
nue. The  firm  has  also  fitted  out  a  large 
number  of  banks,  stores,  saloons,  flats, 
apartment  houses,  and  residences, .and  has 
an  excellent  line  for  all  such  requirements. 
Adams  &  Hoflopeter  are  adhering  strictly 
to  the  policy  of  taking  no  more  orders 
than  can  be  delivered  on  contract  time, 
which  is  a  policy  no  one  will  appreciate 
more  than  architects. 
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Morgan  Oyster  Cojnpanys  Buildins.  San  Francisco 
E.  J.   Vagel.  Architect.    H.  L.  Petersen.  Contractor 


Contractor  Petersen  Busy 

H.  L.  Petersen  of  the  San  Francisco 
Artificial  Stone  Company  has  completed 
the  erection, of  a  substantiaUbuilding  for 
the  Morgan  Oyster  Company,  on  Third, 
near  Townsend  street.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  has   been   more   per 


manent  building  on  iHs  tlibfpugMaTr 
than  on  any  other  street  in  the  city  since 
the  fire.  The  structure  which  Contractor 
Petersen  has  put  up  for  the  Morgan 
Company  is  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
it  is  one  of  the  first  buildings  of  that 
material  to  be  occupied  after  the  April 
disaster.  It  is  a  one-story  affair  with 
basement,  and  was  designed  by  Archi- 
tect E.  J.  Vogel.  The  exterior  is  simple 
from  an  architectural  viewpoint,  the  mis- 


sion style  being  followed  in  a  general 
way. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  of  75  feet 
on  Third  street  and  a  depth  of  140  feet. 
The  exterior  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  oyster  company  for 
carrying  on  its  extensive  business  in 
bivalves.      A,  well    appointed    ofhce    is    a 

mature ^f  the  building^^ 


Mr.  Petersen  is,  indeed,  a  busy  man 
these  days,  for  in  addition  to  the  Morgan 
building  he  has  several  good  jobs,  among 
them  the  Empire  malt  house  on  Fran- 
cisco street,  between  Powell  and  Mason 
streets,  which  is  to  be  a  two-story  steel 
and  concrete  building;  a  reinforced  con- 
crete malt  house  for  the  Pioneer  Com- 
pany on  Stockton  street,  and  the  foun- 
dations for  the  United  States  Custom 
House. 
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AVU'  San  Franctsco  Office  ami  Salesrooms  of  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron    Works 


Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 

The   Joshua    Hendy    Iron    Works    will 
soon  move  into  its  new  office  and  sales- 
room   building    on    Fremont    street,    San 
Francisco.     The   building  is   two   stories 
and    designed    after    Mr.    Hendy's    own 
ideas.     It  is  a  commodious  structure,  in 
every  way  up  to  date  and  an  ornament 
to  that  part  of  the  city.     The  company's 
new   machine   works    at    Sunnyvale    are 
also  nearing  completion.     The  buildings 
are  of  frame  construction  with  hundreds 
of  glass  panes  for  light  .md  air.    The  shops 
are,    without    exaggeration,    among    the 
largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  when  in 
full  operation  will  give  employment  to  a 
small  army  of  skilled  workingmen.     The 
company   is   now   making  a   specialty   of 
architectural  and  structural  iron  castings, 
as  its  new  name  would  imply.     Later  on 
a   full   description   of   the   big   Sunnyvale 
plant,    with    illustrations,    will    appear    in 
the  Architect  and  Engineer. 


Victor  Stanquist's  Good  Work 

Victor  Stanquist,  a  well-known  contractor, 
is    being   complimented    for    the    excellence 
of  his  work  on  the  new  Flannery  building 
at  the  gore  of  Market,  Geary  and  Kearny 
streets.      All  the  reinforced  concrete  work 
on   this   structure   was   done  by    Mr.    Stan- 
quist, whose  wide  experience  in,  and  thor- 
ough   knowledge    of    concrete    construction 
enabled  him  to  do  a  good  job.     The  build- 
ing  is    the    first    reinforced   concrete    office 
structure   to   be   completed   in   the   business 
section  of  San  Francisco  since  the  fire.     It 
is    considered    both    earthquake    and    fire- 
proof.   The  concrete  is  not  only  reinforced 
with    corrugated    bars,    but    it    i>    set    in    a 
framework   of   heavy    steel.     The   concrete 
decorations  of  the  building  show  the  possi- 
bilities  of   this   type   of   material    from   an 
ornamental   standpoint.     Besides  the   Flan- 
nery   building    Mr.    Stanquist    has    put    up 
several    other    substantial    structures    smce 
the  big  fire,  and  he  has  some  nice  work  m 
hand    at    the   present   time.     Concrete   and 
plaster  work  are  his  specialties. 
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Metal  Spanish  Tile 

Maurer's  metal  Spanish  tile  is  becom- 
ing quite  popular  with  California  archi- 
tects. The  new  First  Methodist  Church 
at  San  Jose,  planned  by  Architect  Cather 
Newsome.  is  being  roofed  with  it  and  the 
new  Mission  school  house,  at  Modesto, 
planned  by  Stone  &  Smith,  has  the 
Maurer  tile  to  add  to  its  picturesqueness. 
The  San  Francisco  representative  of  the 
Maurer  goods  is  A.  H.  McDonald,  with 
offices  at  517  Market  street.  Maurer  tile 
is  light  in  weight  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  such  heavy  roof  construction  as  is 
required  to  support  the  clay  tile.  The 
Maurer  tile  is  furnished  with  a  high  wall 
side  lock,  which  holds  the  tiles  securely 
together  and  prevents  water  from  leak- 
ing in  through  the  joint. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  tile  sum- 
cient  allowance  is  made  for  contraction 
and  expansion  to  render  it  serviceable  in 


Mant 


Mosaic  and  Ceramic 
Tile  Floors,  Fireplace 
Fixtures  &  Art  Goods 

PACIFIC  MANTEL  AND  TILE  CO. 

(Inrorpnrated) 

125-127  Telegraph  Ave. 

Phone  Oak  121 
OAKLAND  -  -         CAL. 


all  climates  and  under  all  weather  con- 
ditions.        \ 

By  the  use  of  this  tile  one  can  secure 
a  weather  and  fire-proof  roof  of  a  hand- 
some and  durable  nature  and  one  that 
affords  a  large  saving  in  the  items  of 
time  and  labor,  which  two  items  consti- 
tute a  very  large  proportion  in  figuring 
cost.  These  are  saved  in  the  use  of 
Maurer  tile,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  easily  and  quickly  laid,  it  being  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  secure  expert  help 
for  this  purpose.  Anybody  who  is  cap- 
able of  driving  a  nail  can  lay  this  tile. 

The  tile  is  made  of  any  sheet  metal 
desired  those  principally  carried  in  stock 
being  of  copper,  galvanized  iron,  zinc 
and  the  different  grades  of  tin  plate. 
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The  Spirit  of  Progress 
By  C.   E.   Roesch    ^ 

This    sure    is   a   friendly   town, 
No   one   here   with   that   frozen  frown. 
From  FiUmore  street  clear  to  Van  Ness 
The  busy  throng  does  forward  press; 
And   upward,    onward,    day   by    day. 
In   spite  of  what  the     knockers     say, 
This   grand  old   town   goes   swiftly  on 
All    sorrow   and   hard   luck   are    gone. 

The  knights  of  the   grip  from  big  New 

Rake  "in    the    orders    with    a    four-prong 

Fronr  these    busy    merchants    in    their 

"one-horse"   shacks,  . 

For  the  "men  behind"  are  cracker-jacks. 

Listen,    critic    from    across    yon    rocky 

hills;  .       ... 

These   here   men   all   pav  their   bills. 
We  want  your  stuff,  and  will  treat  you 

right. 
But  don't  put  prices  out  of  sigUt, 
For  in  six  months  we  can  put  up  millb 
And    make    our    own    goods    from    steel 

rails   to   pills. 
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Fine  Reference  Library 


Messrs.  Morgencier  &  Drew,  whose 
fine  architectural  and  engineering  library 
at  No.  40  California  street  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  are  receiving  the  first  in- 
st;allment  of  books  for  a  new  and  larger 


\. 


Orill  Work 


Stair  Work 


Office  and 

Bank 

Railings 

Wire 
Guards 

Elevator 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 


Eh'Ctruliar.  i^rei.ijuCa>  Hall 


MADE   BY 


White  Ornamental 
Iron  Works 

Office  and  Works,  377  Tenth  Street,  Oakland 
Telephone  Oakland  7679 

San  Francisco  Sales  Office,  499  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Telephone  Temporary  2997 


library,  at  their  Oakland  drafting  ofiice, 
528  East  Twelfth  street. 

Draftsmen  desiring  to  read  up  or  study 
are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  thj 
volumes  on  hand.  By  previous  €tfypoint- 
ment  the  office  will  be  opened  Sunday 
afternoons  and  on  holidays. 


RED 

W II II B 
PINE  and 
CED4R 
DOORS 


Large 

Stock  on 

Hand 


Windows 

Mouldings 

Mill  Work 

House 

Finish 

Tasks,  Etc 


Ke.i  ■  -    ' 

M  a  n  u  f  a  c  t  u  r  e  r  s 

Company 

W.    A.    Boscow,    Manager 

1st.  &  Alice  Sts.,  Oakland 


BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 
IN     ...     . 


Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


J.  FRED  JURQEWITZ 

Cent<H-  Pieces,  Mouldintrs,  Brackets,  Qables, 
Friezes,  Carved       nets,  Capitals,  Etc.     .    .    . 


Phooe,  Vale  2082 


1017  East  16th  St. 


EAST  OAKLAND 
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The  following  text  books  are  now  on 
hand :      Sturge's     Dictionary,      illustrate  ' ; 
Vignola,     5      volumes,     Audit;      Johnson. 
Framed    Structures;    Wright,    Architec- 
tural  Perspective;   Martin,   Building  De- 
tails'    Kidder,     Churches     and     Chapels; 
Brown,     507     Illustrations;     Sturtervant, 
Mechanical   Draft;    Waid,   Law   of   Opera- 
tions    Legal;    Architects    and    Engineering 
Jurisprudence,  Legal;  Birkmier,  Planning 
High   Building;   Briggs,   Modern   Ameri- 
can Schools;  Ketchum,  Steel  Mill  Build- 
ings ;     Birkmire,     Skeleton     Construction ; 
Birkmire,  American  Theaters;  Maginnis, 
Pen     Drawing;     Worcester,     Hospitals; 
Meyer,       Handbook       of       Ornaments; 
Wheelwright,  School  Architecture;  Hunt, 
Hoisting  Machinery;   Crane,   Steam   and 
Hydraulics;  Kidder.  Strength  of  Beams, 
Floors,    etc.;    Kidder,    Architects'    Hand 
Book;     Kents,     Engineers'     Hand     Book; 
Carnegie,    Hand   Book;    Laughlin,   Hand 
Book;    House    Designing   Roof  Trusses; 
Patton.    Treatis    on    Foundations;    Freitaz, 
Fire    Proofing    Steel    Building;    Greece, 
Trusses     and     Girders;     Birkmire,     Com- 
pound Riveted  Girders;  Eckels,  Cement, 
Lime,  Plaster;  Wood,  Rustless  Coatings; 
Birkmire,   Architectural    Iron   and   Steel; 
Freitag,        Architectural        Engineering; 
Byrne,   Inspector's   Hand   Book;   Tayler, 
Algebraic     Exponents;    Marlin,    History 
of     Architecture;     Cousidere,     Concrete; 
Considere,   Reinforced  Concrete;   Rosen- 
garten,  Architectural   Styles;    Edwinster, 
Architectural       Drawings;        Sturtevant, 
Ventilation      and      Heating;      Richards, 


Engineer  Notes;  TayTer  &  Thompson, 
Pain  and  Reinforced  Concrete;  Gerhard. 
Sanitary      Engineering;      Heine,      Steam 

Heating. 

Will  Be  Handsome  Residence 
Bids  are  being  taken  by  W.  H.  Weeks, 
architect  in  the  Merrimac  building,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  $12,000  residence  for 
Mrs.  Dougherty,  of  San  Jose.  line 
lighting  fixtures  and  plumbing  equipment 
are  to  be  installed.  The  same  architect 
is  taking  figures  for  a  rooming  house, 
store  and  postoffice  building  for  Mrs. 
Hollenbeck  at  Pacific  Grove. 


^LFRED  L.  Mfykrstkin.  President 
Johns.  Drum.  Vice  President 


m  ENos  ^mnn 


Of  New  Voric 


Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS        Oough  and  Pine  Streets 
AND  ESTIMATES         SAN   FRANCISCO 

Alaneda  County  Representative: 

THE    STATE    ELECTRIC   CO. 

128  Telegraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND 


I 

Wii  r.lAM  F.  HCMPHRKV.  Secretary      I 
Thomas  Vigus.  Gen»ral  Mana«.r 


TELEPHON-E  NKLUN  724 

P.  O.  BOX  544 


American=F    ific  Construction  Co. 

CONTRACTORS.  AND  ENQINEERS 

General  Offices.  536  POLK  STREET 


WARF.HOUSK   AND   MII-I- 

N.  W.  COR.  7TH  AND  TOWNSEND  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THi^ 
BUNGALOW 

ANGLE  LAMPS 

NO  SMOKE    NO  ODOR   LITTLE  HEAT 

COSTS  LKSS  TO  BURN  THAN   AN 
ORDINARY  LAMP 

As  easy  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity — 
and  better  than  either. 

Lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 

Can    be  burned    high   or   low  without   a 
trace  of  odor. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal 
and  we  will  call. 

BOESCH   LAMP  COMPANY 

1135  MISSION  STRRFT       ..-     =     .-      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Keyst'^^^e  Boner  Works 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 


SAIN  PRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  COAST  AOENTS  FOR    THE 


PARKER    WATER   TUBE    BOILER 


SELF  CLEANING 


ABSOLUTE   SAFETY 


GREATEST  ECONOMY 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


W.  E.  Dennison,  President 


James  H.  Bishop.  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger.  Manajfer 


STEIGER  TERRA  COHA  and  POTTERY  WORKS 


Manufacturers:  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :    :    :    : 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  Vases  ; 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks  ; 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;   Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay;    Fire    Brick    Dust  Fire    Brick;     Fire    Tile 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


The  Architect  and  Engineer 


of  Calif o 


rma 


^m  rnAnuiduu 

CORNICE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-PROOF 
WFTaL  WINDOWS 
o. EEL  CEILINGS 

* 

^  Old  Mission  and  Spanish  tile,  sheet 
steel,  pressed  brick  and  stone,  sheet 
metal  cornices,  galvanized  iron  sky- 
lights, tin  and  corrugated  iron  roofing 
and  siding,  galvanized  iroq  chimneys. 

office   AND  CORNICE   DEPARTMENT 

Bryant  Street,  Bet.  9th  and  lOth  Sts. 

FACTORY 

14th  and  Florfda  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Victor  Stanqulst  Richard  J.  H.  Forbes 

Phone  Market  1257 

Victor 
Stanquist  &  Co. 

Contractors  for 
San  Francisco* s 
First  Reinforced 
Concrete    Office 
Building 

Concrete  Eoundations,  Artificial 
Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement 
Work  of  Every  De- 
scription. 

65   Landers  Street 

Between  Hthand  15th  Streets 

San  Francisco 


THE  SCOPIELD  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

KOHL  BUILDINQ,  Tel.  West  6038        PARK  ROW  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDINQ 


c  to  CONTRACT  FOR  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STEEL  AND 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BUILD- 
INGS. 


We  are  eciuipped  to  handle  with  exceptional  facilities  such  heavy  construction 
as  re(juired  in  warehouses,  factories,  power-houses,  railroad  terminals,  docks, 
piers,  wharves,  bulkheads  and  bridges  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  completed 
and  are  now  engaged  on  some  very  important  work  for  the  Government  and 
large  corporate  interests.      Reinforced  concrete  a  specialty 
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ELECTRICAL     WIRING 

IN   ALL  ITS   BRANCHES 


r^ 


Estimates  furnished  on  any  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Our  electrical  engineering  force 
will  gladly  give  advice,  without  charge,  to 
>  architects,  builders  or  owners,  on  any  con- 
templated  improvements. 

Standard    Electrical    Construction     Co. 


has  done  a  great  portion  of  the  important 
work  in  its  line  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  including  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Flood  Building, 
Crocker  Estate,  Stanford  University  Build- 
ings, University  of  California. 


STANDARD   ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION   CO. 


R.  J.  DAVIS,  President 
ALLEN  ST.  J.  BOWIE,  Vice-President 
Formerly  Rialto  Building 


H.  C.  THAXTER,  Electrical  Engineer 
HARRISON  DIBBLEE,  Secretary 


New  Address,  60  Natoma  Street,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 


Building  Block  Machine 
Beavers      fasi      buildings    btucir 


machine  has  the  following  features 

A  patented  tongue  and  groove  so 
placed  in  the  ends  of  our  block  that  when 
laid  a  perfectly  solid  and  straight  wall  is 

assured. 

The  blocks  can  be  laid  more  rapidly 
and  accurately  than  any  block  on  the 
market  today,  and  no  need  of  high-priced 
mechanics. 

There    is    a     continuous     air-passage 
throughout     the     entire     building     con- 
structed of  our  blocks. 

A  block  may  be  laid  so  as  to  bind  four 
others,  and  never  binds  less  than   three 

Our  corner  stone  is  all  one  piece,  thus 
making  a  better  appearing  corner. 

Plastering  can  be  placed  directly  on 
the  inside  wall  without  furring  and  lath- 
ing.   Our  walls  are  frost  and  damp  proof. 

With  our  machine  one  man  can  make 
300  blocks  per  day. 

With  our  machine  every  block  will  be 
molded  accurately. 

The  blocks  may  be  tamped  upright  or 
face  down. 

Three  blocks  may  be  tamped  accur- 
ately at  once. 

We    furnish    a   complete    set    of   beam 


molds,    which    are    very    essential    for    a 

well-built  wall. ^ 

Our  machines  are  right  and  our  pnces 
are  right. 

Write  for  full  description  to 

OLSON  &  RICHARDSON, 

Stoughton,  Wis. 


Asbestos  and   Its   Application   to   Build- 
ing Construction 

The  old  saying,  "It  is  cheaper  to  build 
a  warm  house  than  to  heat  a  cold  one," 
is  becoming  almost  an  unwritten  law 
among  architects  and  builders.  This  is 
undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  the  American  people 
towards  more  luxurious  homes,  and  the 
great  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
residences  and  public  buildings  where  the 
extremes  of  temperature  during  the 
various  seasons  are  equalized;  that  in 
summer,  every  room  in  the  house,  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  attic,  is  comfortably 
habitable  and  equally  comfortable  dur- 
ing the  rigors  of  our  extremely  cold 
weather. 

Even  the  most  modest  homes,  at  the 
present  time,  are  equipped  with  heating 
plants.     Hot  air  furnaces,  steam  and  hot 
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STRUCTUR 

EU 

Hor    Buildingrs     and     Bridges 

Estimates  Furnished  on  MfRerial  Fitted  Ready 

for  Erection 

High    Carbon    Steel    Bars 

For  Re-lnforced  Concrete,  Twisted  Squares      . 
Also  Plain  Rounds,  Squares  and  Flats 

Loek    Bar    Steel    Pipe 

For  Power  Lines,  Water  and  Gas  Mains 

STEAM,  GAS  AND  WATER  PIPE 
STEEL  RAILS 

Wood^     and     Huddart 

U  FRONT  STREET      :::::::        SAN  FRANCISCO 


IL 


President 


gjRTH 


ROBERT  DAY 


Vice  President 


Treasurer 


'  nerican  Cor 


^tic^  Co. 


General  Contractors 

896  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


PILE  FOUNDATIONS  WHARF  AND  BRIDOE  BUILDING 

ERECTION     OF    STEEL    STRUCTURES 
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Contractors 

for 

Steel  Frame 

Reinforced 

Concrete 

Buildings 


le 


HuMBoi.in  >A\iNo>  Bank  Hliluing 
Meykr'&  O'Brikn.  Arcbitects  Lindgrkn-Hicks  Co..  Build.rs 


The  Lindg:ren- Hicks  Co 

Structural  engineers 


Office:  Second  Floor.  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg. 
Opposite  Palace  Hotel  Site 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


(• 


H 
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Western  Builders  Supply  Con 


^v 


GOLDEN  WEST  ROOFING 

** Quality  Counts"- ■ 

For    Temporary    and    Permanent    BuildioKS 


I 


nterior  Wood  Finish  Specialties,  Capitals,  Brackets,  Mouldings,  Etc. 
.ane    Joist    Hangers,    Clinton    Mortar    Stains,    and    Other    Building 


I 

Lan 

Materials.     Office  Phone 


Also  Telephone  Builders  Ex.  Park  U 

»♦  ••  kaa*n    "  OM 


Ass'n  ••  933 


Fourth  and  Natoma  Streets,  S.  F. 


ihe  Hassam  Paving  Company  '^''T  Hassam  Pavements 

SATISFACTORY     IN    EVERY    WAY 

Hassam  Foundations  most  Suitable  Foundations  for 
Any  Kind  of  Pavements.      Saves  25  per  cent  cost. 

Boston  New  York 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Represented  by  Boyle=Luey  Company,  ""c. 
Engineers  and  Construction  Supply  Merchants 

M       J      1   D..:i^5„„                   ,                     -          =          "         San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Monadnock  Building         -  =  . 


water  systems  are  coming  more  into 
general  use,  but  even  the  best  system  of 
radiation  and  ventilation  that  can  be  in- 
"staTled  is  not  compTeteT  nor  if  the  bttild- 
ing  a  satisfactory  investment,  unless  it  is 
made  weatherproof  as  far  as  possible. 

A  wide  field  is  beincr  opened  for  a 
material  that  will  not  add  greatly  to  the 
total  expense  of  construction.  This  ma- 
terial must  be  a  first-class  insulator 
against  heat  and  cold,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, fireproof,  so  as  to  meet  the  under- 
writers' requirements  by  the  reduction 
of  fire  hazards  to  a  minimum. 

The  present  wide  development  of  the 
asbestos  manufacturing  industry  has  pro- 
duced various  products,  the  basis  of 
which  is  asbestos,  and  adapting  them  for 
use  in  building  construction. 

Asbestos  is  a  natural  heat  insulator. 
Its  silky  fibres  are  capable  of  manipula- 
tion into  any  form.  They  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  extreme  weather  condi- 
tions and'  are  absolutely  fireproof  and  of 
moderate  cost. 

Commencing  at  the  very  foundation  of 
modern  buildings,  asbestos  and  its  by- 
products enter  largely  into  their  con- 
struction and  it  is  used  throughout,  ex- 
terior and  interior,  even  to  roof  cover- 
ings.      The    H.    W.    Johns-Manville    Co., 


whose  Pacific  Coast  office  is  at  180  Sec- 
ond street,  San  Francisco,  has  developed 
various    lines    of   building   materials,    the 
basis^ofwhk^i  is  asbestos,  and  makes  the^ 
following  suggestions  as  to  their  use: 

After  the  first  floor  joists  of  a  modern 
residence  are  put  in  place,  "J-M"  asbestic 
plaster  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
either  wood  or  metal  lathing  as  a 
"scratch"  coat  on  the  ceiling  of  the  cel- 
lar. Thus  used,  it  offers  a  positive  fire- 
barrier  between  floors  and  presents  the 
most     satisfactory     form     of     plastering 

known. 

Between    all    floors    and    between    the 
outside    boarding    and    clap    boards,    the 
use  of  "J-M"  Asbestos  Sheathing  Papers 
and   Asbestos   Sheathing  Quilts  has  met 
with    universal    success.      "J-M"    sheath- 
ing and    quilts    have    many    advantages 
over    other     products,     owing     to     their 
natural    fire-resisting    properties.      They 
not    only    prevent    the    transmission    of 
sound  waves  between  rooms,  btit  will  ef- 
fect a  saving  in  fuel  of  large  proportions, 
when    placed    upon     the     side     walls     of 
wooden  structures. 

These  fejts  are  also  used  on  roofs,  un- 
der shingles  and  slates,  and  insure  a 
comfortable  building  throughout  the  en- 
tire year. 
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PACIFIC  GuNoTRUGTION  COMPANY 


C.  F.  McCarthy.  Pres. 
F.  E.  KOETITZ.  VkePres. 
F.  M,  BUTLER.  Sec'y. 


FINFORCED 
ONCREi  il 


?? 


"A"  and   "B 
BUI  LDinUS 

Bridges,  Dams 

Wharves  and 

Docks 


Pile  Foundations 


Agents  for 


Koetitz  Patent 
Concrete  Piles 


OFFICE,  17  SPEAR  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  S^ 


Engineers  and  Gen- 
eral   Contractors 


Large  Stocks  of  Cement 

Steel  and  all 

Building   Materials 


•I  -r 


AND   AGENTS   FOR 


Patent  Reinforced 
Concrete  Floor 


REINFORCED    CONCRETE  TOWER  OF  UNION  FERRY  DEPOT   BUILDING 
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Bids  for  Electric  Wiring 

The  Spring  Construciion  Loinpany  of 
Berkeley,  builders  of  the  new  $1,000,000 
hotel  at  Claremont,  are  taking  bids  on 
electric  wiring  for  the  new  hotel.  The 
plans  are  from  the  office  of  C.  W.  Dickey, 
Oakland,  who  is  also  architect  for  the 
Sunset  Telephone  Company's  new  bu||^mg 
at  Forty-fifth  street  and  Telegraph  S^nut, 
and  for  which  bids  are  being  taken. 


the  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  San- 
sorAe  and  Sacramento  streets,  where  the 
bank  will  erect  a  substantial  ten-story 
Class  A  building,  plans  for  which  are  now 
under  consideration. 


Another  Bank  Building 

The    Canadian    Bank    of    Commerce    of 
San    Francisco    has    secured    an    option    of 


Wanted 

An  experienced  draughtsman,  able  to 
render  perspective,  and  to  do  some  de- 
signing. The  position  is  not  for  any 
single  job,  but  general,  and  I  can  pay 
from  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  day  of  eight 
hours;  overtime  at  the  same  rate.  Posi- 
tion is  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Address  or 
call  621  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  A.  ONETO 


JAMES  CAZZARETTC) 
Box  4.S1  Builders'  Association 


G.  B.  CAZZARETTO 


The  Co=Operative  Artificial  Stone  Co. 

Granolithic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns,  Caps,  Wainscoting 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell  Work,  Etc.     All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 


Office  an 


d  Factory,    S.  E.  Cor.  Bay  and  Fillmore  Sts.     San  Francisco  | 


MEMBERS 

BUILDERS' 

EXCHANGE 


STEEL 

FRAMES 

ERECTED 


I 


Kiggers  and  Luii tractors 


m  HOWARD  '^T,  SAN   hKANCl 

TELEPHONE    TEMPORARY    2852 


Continentdi  Fire-proofing  Co..  inc. 

WE    MAKE  A   SPECIALTY  OF    RE-INFORCED 
CONCRETE  AND  STEEL  FRAME  BUILDINGS 


Sixteen  Years"  Experience 


908-909-910  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Residence:   1406  Filbert  St. 

D.   ROSS  CLARKE 

Plastering  and  Cement 
Contractor 

Ornamental  Plastering  and  Cement 
Plastering  on  Reinforced  Concrete 
a  Specialty 

Sao  Francisco 


Box   258 
BUILDERS'  Association 


CW.SHWINDELAIF&CO. 

STANDARD  IRON  WORKS 

CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
and  ORNAMENTAL 

IROIN^VS/ORK 


FIRE  ESCAPES  A  SPECIALTY 


2168  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC 


H.  T.  SPENCER 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

AND 

ASSEMBLY  HALL  SEATING 

.EXCLUSIVE  AGBNT  FOR  THE 

STEEL  STANDARD  SCHOOL  DESK 
AND  OPERA  CHAIR 

42  ELLIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J 


TAMW  &  NOLAN  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


A  PERFECT   YARNISH 


For  Natural  Woods  or 
Grained    Surfaces 


A  Superior  Article  for   Finishing  all   kinds 

of  Soft  and  Hard  Woods  where  the 

Natural  Beauty  is  intended 

to  be  Preserved 


TEMPORARY  OFFICE 

UTAH  AND  FIFTEENTH  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NT  &  */  '*Nis;;  CO 


COAST    DISTRIBUTORS    FOR 


DETROIT    WHITE   LEAD    WORKS 

Leads,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes 


All  Kinds  of  Structural  Steel  Paints 
Phone  Temporary  741 


54^Q  HONVA.RD    ST. 

San  r^t-ancis<^o 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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HUMBUG  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BUILDINC 


I 


FEBRUARY  FEATURES 


Depraved  Building  Business  Prac- 
tice in  San  Francisco     ^ 

Cause  of  Earthquake  Shock  and 
Its  Effect  on  Building 
Foundations  ~ 


The  Licensing  of  Architects 

The  Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete 
Building  Construction 

Concrete  Ties  for  Railroad  Use 
are  a  Success 

The  Modern  Lighting  Fixture  and 
Interior  Decoration 

San  Francisco's  Famous  Bohemian 
,  ^  RlKStw-jnt. ' .  •.  :•;  :.. 

Two  California  Homes  with  Attract- 


%       '«  • 


SIN6LE  COPIES 
23  CENTS 


ARCHITECT^  ENGINEERO 
PVBLISHEKS 

SAN  FRANCISCOtlPXANOELES 


I 


f 
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IMl-ROVBD    CL'^lAX" 

SOLAR  liBAItR 


WE jyiAKE  'EM 


\    / 
) 


■  '  V, 


J 


J* 


SOL  WORKS    EM 


Why  let  the  sunshine  go  to  waste,  and  your  nioney^too, 
when  v6u  can  put  on  your  house  an  Improved  Ckmax  bolar 
Water  Heater  that  will  furnish  hot  water  from  sunshine, 
alone  winter  or  summer,  for  your  bath  tub,  smk,  laundry 
trays  The  Solar  Heater  does  its  work  without  cost,  danger 
or  delay.  It  can  be  connected  to  a  smve  ^^l^f^lJ^'H^^^ 
heater  to  insure  hot  water  on  ramy  days.  >;>«" J^^^^ 
much.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  hot  watef  problem. 
Architects  invited  to  investigate  its  merits. 


i 


^^  ,     A  T^  tjw-^  A  ^cn  r*n    333- Ntw-tngh -st.,  los  anoeles 

SOLAR  HEA  I  bK  ^^*   a.  D.DAVIS  Manager.  Telephodc 2396 


=  Hueter   Pure   Pa 

is  the  paint  to  use 


—  AND 


HUETER'S  VARNISH 

'      ■  is  the  varnish  to  use 


G 


IVIar.Mf«ctwrecl    Or.    THe    Coast    Slr.ce    18»7 


:    Offices  and  Store:  1814  Market  St.,  near  Van   Ness  Ave. 


aOtDBN  GATE  CEMENT 


Manufactured  by 
•  •  •  • 


•        •        •• 


PACIFiCii*C>RTLAlHt>  CEMENT  CO. 


•  •  •  •  •  * 


«    »••«♦• 


;L 


OPFICE.    IO*H.f!l^4rffclin    SjtrefttJ  ;^AIN    FRANCISCO 

'     Location  of  Works:  CEMENT,  SOLANO  CO.,  CAL 


QEO,  STONE 

President 


NATHAN  L.  BELL 

Vice-President  and  Secretary 


MORRIS  KIND,  C.  E. 

Superintendent 
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DlKKCTORS:— Louis  F.  Monteairle.  (".en.  M. 
Pinckard.  Wni.  P.  Plummer.  .Mbert  .f.  Dihblee 


K.  I.  D.WIS.  Pkksidknt  .  ..    , 

B   C    VAN  EMON.  ViCK  Prks.  and  Mg  r. 
H.  B.  RATH  BONE.  Secty.  and  Trk.^s. 

Electric  Hydraulic  Belt 


Nos, 


VAIN  EMOIN  ELEVATOR  COMPAINV  (Inc.) 

4(.  S4  Natoma  St.,  near  2nd,  San  Francisc  Plume,  Temi^orary  1387 


Watson 


t  &  Gravel  Ror' 


Covered  the  Parrott.  Kohl.   New  Post-Office.  Grant.  MeTcantile  Trust  Co  s.. 
Union  Trust  Co's.,  Shreve.  Rialto.  California  Casket  Co's    buildings,  besides 
scores  of  flats  and  stores  throughout  the  city  and  across  the  Bay. 
In  nearly  every  case  Watson  was  the  .highest  bidder— but  was  successful  be- 
cause the  Architects  and  Contractors  knew  his  bid  was  as  low  as  he  or  any- 
bodv  else  could  go  and  do  good  work— they  knew  Watson's  Roofs  were  honest 
—that  he  put  on  everv  pound  of  material  that  ought  to  go  on.  or  he  could  nt 
have  secured   so  much  work  with   little  or  no    competition  as  he  did— and 
half  the  time  he  was  simply  told  to  go  ahead  without  being  asked  a  price 
simplv  because  his  reliability  was  thoroughly  established.     Watson  s  Roots 
are  going  today  on  reliable  buildings  for  reliable  people. 
Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  call  for  plan . 

The  Watson  Roof  Co. 

Successors  to  Roofing  A  Paving  Department  of  tbc 
PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO-  180  Oak  Street 
Phone  Market  2187 


OAKLAND— 427  Fifteenth  Street 
Phone  Oakland  1906 


Whet,  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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HOI    WORKS  'EM 


Why  let  the  sunshine  goto  waste,  and  yournioney.  *  '" 
when  you  can  put  on  your  house  an  Improved  Climax  ^_ 
Wate/  Heater   that  will   furnish  hot  water  from  sunshim 
alone,  winter  or  summer,  for  your  bath  tub,  f^^^^^"^^^^ 
travs.     The  Solar  Heater  does  its  work  without  cost,  dangci 
or  Llay.     U  can  be  Connected  to  a  stove    ^^II^^^  P^-^^^^^^ 
heater  to  insure   hot  water  oa  ramy  days.     Doesn  t  cost 
much.     Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  hot  water  problem. 
Architects  invited  to  investigate  its  merits. 

^^     r^    ,^1^       33J' NewHIgh-St.,  LOS  ANOELES 
l\    ^  !_/•   A.D.DAVIS,Maflagcr.   Tclcphooe  2396 


'ueter   Pure   P-^int 


IS  the  paint  to  use 


AND 


HUBTRR'S  VARNISH 


is  the  varnish  to  use 
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Manufttotut-ecJ    On 


The    Coa»t:    Since    18S7 


Offices  and  Store:  1814  Market  St..  near  Van   Ness  Ave. 

SAIN     rRAISCISCO 


DFV  GAIt 


\f^r 
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Manufactured  by 


,••  • 


OF 


'I  CI 


lFK3.^.F>C^TlLAlHfe  CEMENT  CO. 

lO^iU-fSl^ArifcllV.    "^i^^^  -^AN     FRANCISCO 

V   .;•••.;  :■•.•.■■••'•     

Locition  of  Works:  CEMENT,  SOLANO  CO.,  CAL. 


aso.  sTosi: 

President 


NATHAN  L.BELL 

Vice-President  and  Secretary 


MORRIS  KIND,  C,  B. 

Superintendent 
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a. 
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R  J.  DAVIS.  President 

B  C   VAN  EMON.  ViCe-Pres.  and  Mg'r. 

H   B.  RATHBONE,  Sectv.  and  Tre.as. 


Electric  Hydraulic  Belt 

VAIN  EMOIN  ELEVATOR  COMPAINV  (inc.) 


Directors:— Louis  F.  MonteaKle.  Geo.  M 
Pinckard.  \Vm.  P,  Plummer.  Albert  J.  Dibblee 


Nos.  46-54  Natoma  St.,  near  2nd,  San  Francisco 


Phone,  Temporary  1387 
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Watson's  Pf 


avcl  Roof 


Covered  the  Parrott,  Kohl,  New  Post-Ofiice.  Grant,  Mercantile  Trust  Co  s., 
Union  Trust  Co's..  Shreve,  Rialto,  California  Casket  Co's  buildings,  besides 
scores  of  flats  and  stores  throughout  the  city  and  across  the  Bay. 
In  nearly  every  case  Watson  was  the  highest  bidder— but  was  successful  be- 
cause the  Architects  and  Contractors  knew  his  bid  was  as  low  as  he  or  any- 
body else  could  go  and  do  good  work— they  knew  Watson's  Roof  s  were  honest 
—that  he  put  on  every  pound  of  material  that  ought  to  go  on.  or  he  could  nt 
have  secured  so  much  work  with  little  or  no  competition  as  he  did— and 
half  the  time  he  was  simply  told  to  go  ahead  without  being  asked  a  price, 
simply  because  his  reliability  was  thoroughlv  established.  Watson  s  Roofs 
are  going  today  on  reliable  buildings  for  reliable  people. 
Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  call  for  plan.  . 

The  Watson  Roof  Co. 

Successors  to  Rooting  A  Paving  i>«partment  of  the 
PACIFIC  REFIKING  &  ROOFING  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO     180  Oak  Street 
Phone  Markef  2187 


OAKLAND— 427  Fifteenth  Street 
Phone  Oakland  19M 


Whet,  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE 

4=  &  CO.  — 
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Mantels,  Grates 
and  Tile 

Fire    Place    Fixtures 

Mosaic  and 
Ceramic    Tile    Floors 


V^ 


SALKSKOOM 


644-f)46  POLK  STRFET 


One  of  the  New  Montague  Fire  Places 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"ENCLOSED"  SELF- OILING  E.  .GINES 

FOR  OFFICE  AND  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 


AN  ECONOMICAL  ULTET  RUNNING  AUTOMATIC  ENGINE 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COR.  THIRD  AND  BERRY    STS.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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■      If.    A.   TAYLOR 


J.  SINCLAIR 


aylor  &  Sinclair  Co 


FABRICS  FOR  WALL    » 
HANGERS 


DRAPERIES 


REAL  LACES 


LACE  CURTAINS 


ART  GLASS  AND 
ELECTRIC 
FIXTURES 


CABINET  WORK 

AND 
UPHOLSTERING 


CARPETS  AND  RUGS 


FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC 


WALL  PAPER 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 


WOOD  POLISHING 

WINDOW  SHADES 

PLAIN  AND 

DECORATIVE 

PAINTING 

TINTING 

PAPER  HANGING 


ESTIMATES  AND 
DESIGNS  FURNISHED 


INCORPORATED 


Interior  Decorators 
Designers 


1109  F  Street,  N.  NXf. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Phone  Franklin  2362 

1464    Bush    Street 
San  Francisco 


If 


WE  WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  YOU 

CALL,   WRITE,  OR    PHONE 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 

GENTLEMEN 

WHO  WILL  SURELY 

KNOW 


BY   LONG    EXPERIENCE 

lUST  HOW  TO  FURNISH  ONE  ROOM 
OR  THE  ENTIRE  HOUSE 


•w 


1» 


What  You  Want 


IN 


Wall  Papers  and  Fabrics 


WE    HAVE 


In  Exclusive  Designs 
and  Colorings 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this   Magazine. 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  AT   RENO.  NEVADA.      TWO  h5-FT.   SPANS.  80  FT.    WIDTH. 

cu  i  1  ON  BROS.  & 

QENERAL     CONTRACTORS 


Buildings,    Bridges,    Power   Plants,    Factories 

CONSTRUCTED  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
OR  OTHER  M.ATERIALS 

PILE  DRIVING,  WHARVES  AND  PILE  hUUNDATIONS 

The  system  of  executing  contracts  on  a  basis  of  "Cost-plus-a-fixed-sum" 
gives  most  satisfactory  results  to  owners  as  well  as  protection  from  exorbitant 
charges.  Every  detail  of  the  work,  its  cost,  its  quality,  the  progress,  are  constantly 
under  the  owner's  supervision.  He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  and  for  what  his 
money  has  been  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Many  ways  of 
expediting  work  develop  as  work  progresses,  and  these  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  the  contractor. 

This  method  allows  the  owner  to  have  the  use  of  our  equipment  (one  of  the 
best  on  the  Coast)— the  services  of  a  trained  force  of  men  to  work  together  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  to  save  cost  and  hasten  work.  It  gives  the  owner  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  this  firm  in  many  years  of  heavy  construction. 

By  this  system  we  are  able  to  work  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  owner  and 
his  architects  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  speed  at  a  minimum  cost.  Consultation 
solicited. 


MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BACON  BUILDING 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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One  of  Eighteen  Towers  erected  in  Hollywood  by  T.   A.   McMurtrie  from  stone  made  by  his  Utest  mo.lel 
machines,  capable  of  adjustment  for  any  size  or  style  of  stone. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIR,  artificiaT^tone  working  ma^^^ 

For  making   Artificial  Of  Concrete  Stone.     F.ACE  T.WIP  and  SIDE-T.WIP  M.ACHINES. 
Ad  u^tab  e^o  any  si  e      HOLLOW  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST  MACHINE-The  best 
and  cheapest  Concrete  Mixer  ever  oftered  to  the  Building  Trades.     Write  for  catalo^jue. 
Factory,  2027  EAST  NINTH  ST.  Phone  Main  4.5Z5-P  O.  Box  W  i  LOS  ANOELES,  CAl 


I 


VUIXANl 


SELF-SUPPORTINQ     O  A  A  P  ^ 
rniDnPP\  iVvrv/I    o 


(GIRDER) 


Can  Give  a  Span  of  100  Feet  Withont  a  Single  Upright 


PRICES     LESS 
THAN  ORDI- 
NARY ROOF. 

i    We  have  on  hand 
I        20  carloads  of 

Vi'ir'NITt 

ASPHALT 

KtADY 

ROOFING 

The  best  and  most 
reliable  roofing  on 
the  market.  Com- 
pare our  quality 
with  that  of  the 
other  fellow. 


TEMPOR.VRY  ADDRESSES 

301  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  1546  to  1552  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  ;\dvertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Two  One-Hundred  Foot  Reinforced  Concrete  Arches,  crossing  the  Stanislaus  River, 
near  Rippon.  California.     Desisrned  hy  Jno.  B.  Leonard.  C.  E. 

CORRl]G*TFn  BARS  for 
RElNFORlt..  ':f^N'-RETE 


are  used  exclusively  in  tl 


trcement  of 


n 


^ 


Tliese  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,  and  can  be  furnished 
in  any  length  op  to  30   feet    at    once,   up  to  60    feet   on    special    order. 

All  Official  Tests  and  Juries  have  given  Corrugated  Bars  First  Place 

Why  take  chances  with  inferior  forms  of  Reinforcement  when  the  use  of 
CORRUGATED  BARS  insures  perfect  bonding  and   permanency  of   structure  ? 


=D 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.  E.,  Agent 

623-625    Monadnock    Building,  SAN    FRANCISCO 
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FOR    WOOD   FINISH 


WESTERN  BUILDERS' 
SUPPLY  CO. 

INTERIOR  WOOD  FINISH 
SPECIALTIES 

LANE  JOIST  HANGERS 

Enametile  (Metal)  for  Bath  Roocm.   Etc. 
International  System  Reinforced  Concrete 

FOURTH  AND   NATOMA   STREETS 

Phone  Temporary  1991  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAMILTON  GRA  It 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 


Roberts  Water  Heater 

Especially  Suitable 
for  Apartment 
Houses,  Flats,  Etc. 

177  Twelfth  St,  Oakland 

Phone,  OAKLAND  2943 


'\ 


THIS  IS  THE  BEST 


TRADE 


MONASH 


M  AR  r< 


T  \    I  1— »  1— 1 


FOURW-DRAIN 
PERFECTEDWLEX 


GUARANTEED 

FOR 
FIVE  YEARS 


Automatic 
Steam  An  Valve 


FOR    USE   ON 


^ 


INTERNAL  VIEW 

Four-way  draining:  attachment 
clears  valve  of  sollment  and 
water  of  condensation  by 
capillary  attraction. 


Gravity  Steam 
I  leating  "System 

\'alve  has  been  on  market  for  years 
stood  tlie  test  of  time  and  is 
NO.    EXPERIMENT 

Samples    sent   gratis    to    Architects 


MAKERS 

Mona^h-YouiTker    Co, 

CHICAGO        -        NEW   YORK 
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^^reWNG,  McBEAN    S   CO. 


FlffE>ROOFING—  ROOFING   TILE 


TERRA  COTTA PRESSED  BRICK 


VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 


EDDY  8t  HYDE  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THal5Ml8lllE5A^i^KE^%l!^I.J^;>;ic.J*ali!lMcMl^fcM 


FLOORS 


1-T  « f  I  I    i'l — i  •r^~ 


L'-  J.   ■  ■    ■  '■  ' 


"^\" 


NOTE         "\--i  CO  NTINUOUS 

Miwiiiiiwniuii.li  I. .■^ffi»^"T;y"n;-?*iiyrg'* 


lOFS 


MWmMkMiiM 


FIFCe-FK 


N 


'RM 


FABRIC 


CEIUNO! 


PACIFIC  COAST 
FIRE-PROOFING 
DEPARTMENT  . 


833  Monadnock  Building  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEATTLE 
SAN  FRANCISCO      iItiTIOHS 
LOS  ANGELES 


MACHINERY    OF    ALL    KINDS     FOR     PROMPT    DELIVERY 


Hoi^tiiag     Engioe^,    Boilers 
and  Engines,  Concrete  IVlix- 
ers,  IVIaterial  Elevators,  Air 
Compressors,  Pulleys,  Relt- 
ing.    Pneumatic   Tools   and 
Supplies,     Derrick     Irons 


.^ 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 

436    M^arket    Street,  San   Krancisco 
164  N.  I^os  Angeles  St.,  I^os  Aiigeless 
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HENSHAW,      ULKLEY  &  CO 

ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINERY  MERCHANTS 


1         _    — 

^  J ^mjt,^.   -    - 


m 


PLANING  MILL  EQUIPMENTS 
CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY 


no  221  SPEAR  STREET   SAN  FRANCISCO                   335-337  E  THIRD  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES 
219-221  SPEAR  STREET.  SAN  ™A  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  CYPRESS  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


ia 


ncan 


orcin 


FABRIC  AISD   RODS 
OF   MIOl-l-CARBOIN   STEEL 


Guaranteeing  the  Highest  Tensile  Strength,  with  Ideal 
Distribution  of  Metal,  and  Ease  of  Application  giving 
Continuous    Bond    on    All    Sides    of    Building 

THE    MOST    ECONOMICAL    REINFORCING    ON    1"^    MARKET 

Used  in  the  Largest  Concrete  Buildings  in  the  W  orld  and 
in  the    First    Reconstructed    Buildings  m  San  Francisco 


Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service  for  Co-operation  on  Plans  and  Costs 

Tables    showin^r    Safe    Loads.    Catalogs.    Samples    of     Fahr.c    sent    Free    on    Request 


REF'RKSKXTED     BY 


PACIFIC  CONCRL it  IV  v 

604  MISSION  STREET.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


hin:»y  CO 
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SCHOOL  HOUSE    FOR  TOWN  OF  MODESTO,    STONE  &  SMITH,    ARCHITECTS 

Jn^^^^im.  MEURER'S  METAL  SPANISH  TILE 

A.  H.  McDonald,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
585  Thirty-Seventh  Street.  OAKLAND  517  Market  Street,   SAN    FRANCISCO 


Phone  Oakland  8216 


Phone  Temporary    2395 


humboldt  bank  building 
aronson  building 

hamilton  hotel 

clarh  building 
frlnch-american  banli  building 

ST.  PATRICn'S    SEMINARY  (Menlo) 

ST.  MARliS    HOTEL  (OaKland 

The  above'will  be  electrically  lighted  through  iron  armored  CONDUIT 
SYSTEMS  installed  by  us.  Our  success  is  due  to  knowing  how 
to  do  good  work  and  doing  it. 

Plione  us.  Temporary  19.S()  or  1951. 

DECIDER  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 
157   MINNA  STRFFT   NEAR  THIRD,  S.  F. 
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-  PATE  NT. - 

HYDRAUUC  StA-60IN6  SflFPROPELUNS  0RH)6t 
DISCHARGING  THROUGH  6000  FT. OF  PIPE. 


WAIN  OFFICE: 
Saa  Pranclsco 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York, 

Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Galveston, 

Seattle, 

Honolulu, 


NURTH  AMERICAN  DREDGING  GO. 


V 


GI 


HARBC 


lACON    •UlLDIHa,    ROOMS   T«-7T-Te 


TOtt^ 


AND     OHfLO 

^LIFOP 


TIM 


»oii*nv  orricca  aoot.  or  •.  r.  H*K 


F^X.  AM W EG^M  Am  Soc.  C  E. 


Engineer  and  Manager 


J.  B.  ROHRER.  M  W-S.  E. 

AssTstan  t^  an  ager 


•  • 


A  merican=Hawaimn 

EngineeiiiiM  ^ ^traction  Co.,  Ltd. 

EINOIINEERS    AIND    COINTRACTORS 


Contractors  for 

Monadnock  Building 
Newman   &   Levison  Building 
Hahneman   Hospital   Building 
California  Wine  Ass'n  Building 
San   Mateo   Co.    Court    House 


Temporary  Office : 

332    TURK     STREET 

San  Francisco 


When   writing  to  .\dvertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Steel 

Frames 

For 

Fireproof 

Buildings 


Architectural  aad 
Ornameatal  Iron 
Work  of  All  Des- 
criptloas  .... 


RALSTON 
IRON  WORKS 

(Incorporated) 

Temporary  Office: 

20th  and  Indiana 
Streets 

San  Francisco 


— akTISTIG   QAS 

AND 

ELECTRIC  LIQHTINQ 

FIXTURES 
STORE,    OFFICE 

AND 

DISPLAY    FIXTURES 
ORNAMENTAL  GRILL  WORK 
BRASS  AND  IRON  RAILINGS 


We  will  wire  your  House, 
Install  Motors,  etc.  All 
Work  Satisfactorily  Done. 


Arthur  R.  Haskins 

Show  rooms:  1301  Broadway,  Oakland 
Factory:   4(X)-408-410  Sixth  St.,      " 
Show  Rooms: 

211-13-15  Stevenson  Street 
San  Francisr 


Sitr    4ND  lKUi\ 


are  in  demand  right  now,  and 
Architects  complain  that  it 
takes  too  much  time  gettinj^ 
the  materialdelivered. 


GIVE  US  A  CHANCE 

We  are  prepared  to  hgure 
any  Big  Steel  Job  in  San 
Francisco  and  Guarantee 
Quick  Siiipment. 

J.  H.  Burnett  Ironworks 

Manufacturers  of 

ORNAMENTAL  STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON 

Office  and  Works 

South  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


No  BuiidinK  in  the  New  San  Francisco  will  be  abso- 
lutely safe  from  fire  without  tbe 

BADiiEK  CHEMICAL  EXTINGUISHER 


Always  Ready 
Easily  Operated 


/^TePli 

urnSottt 
JoStip.liini 


For 


Office  Buildings, 
Factories  and 
Residences .... 


We  have  established  permanent  quarters  at 

145-153  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

BADGER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 
Offices  formerly  at  215  Sansome  St. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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F.  A^HEALY 


O.  M.  GALE 


FIRE  PROv^F    WINDOWS 

Voigtmann's  Fire-Proof  Windows 

Have  withstood  the  Baltimore,  Rochester  and  Toronto  fires.  Jh%  ^^^^^  bf  e^  ^^^^ 
better  (absolutely  fireproof)  and  are  no  more  costly  than  wood.     The  only  absolute 
window  protection  on  the  market.     Get  particulars  from 

^^     .     .      r^       •-r.^-k  EXCLUSIVE      AQEINTS 

t-4  L^  A    I      X/^n  A    I     f-<       (Am  Suite?.  St.  MunKO  Building 

n£Z/\Lw  M    -KJ/-\1^1^       \^KJ»J        Cor.   Fillmore  St.  and  Golden  Gate  Ave.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


|V\p]NJT   ^^*<  ALL 


litLlVLKl 


^   ^   ^ 

American.  English.  German.  Belgian.  Swedish, 
Australian,     Japanese     and     Chinese     Brands 


CBAS.  P.  COLES,  Broker 


218  Merchants'  Exchange  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


17  State  St..  New  YorK  118  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco 

BO  WRING   &i   COMPANY 

Importers    of    Bxiilding    Materials 

Sole  Pacific  Coast  Ajfcnts  for 

THi:    GOAT    BRAND    AND    PB:Tt:RS'     BRAND 

^^  PORTLAND  ^  NTS  ^^ 


u 


G\iarant«od    to    Pass    all    Tests 

Equal,  if  not  Supt-rior.  to  thr  Very  Best  Ct-ments  on  the  Market 

_  -  Liverpool       London 

C.  T.   Bowring  h.  Company,   Ltd. 


Cardi  ff 


Barneson-Hibberd  Co. 


Macondray  Co. 


Dealers  in  Cement 


SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION     *^ft     IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


INSURANCE,    Firg   and   Marine 


Mission  Wharf  No.  2  and  175  East  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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OILS,    PAINTS,    GLASS 


ESTIMATEis    GIVEN    ON 


Plate  and  Sheet  ^'tass 

CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED 


WHITTIER,  CO  BURN  CO 

=OFFICE:      18    SANSOME    STREET 


Factory  :     Seventh  and  Hooper  Streets 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


INQERSON  &  QLASER  COMl^ANY 


I  ■ 

J<  Mil    i^ 


■1 I    y 


1 f_ 

7-7— r 


..'.h-^ 


Designers 
and  Manufacturers 

RNAMENTAL 
QLASS 

of  every  description 


MaoufacturioK  and  Sales  Agents  fo  r 

AMERICAN   LUXFEK    PRISM   CO. 

Memorial  Windows  Treated  in  Glass  Effect  or 
.    EnK^lish  Anticjiie  Style  our  Specialty- 


245  OAK  STREET    telephone  page  7111    SAN  FRANCISCO 


BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

YALE      AND      TOWNE      GOODS 


Also  Bath-room   Fittings,    Electrical  Supplies, 

Cabinet   Hardware,    Roofing 

and  Building  Paper. 


BRITTAIN   &t  COMPANY  (inc) 


Everything  in  Hardwaki. 


v^M   Jir&er  avenue   aj^b  turk   street,    s.  f. 
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,Ve  have  durin^^  the  past  year  equipped  with  Safes 

more  modern  office  buildings  than  any  other 

safe   manufacturers   in   the  world. 

WHY? 

Rlttsburg:  Safes 

are  the  most   modern   and  best  constructed  fire- 
proof safes  in  the  world.     They  contain  every  im- 
provement known  to  the  science  of  safe  construction 
Send    for  further  particulars    and  catalogue. 

I.   PREEMAIN 


2518  Clay  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO 

THE  FINEST  FRESSED  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 

All  Shapes,  All  Colors.  Impervious  Roofing  Tile,  Mission, 
Spanish,  Oriental.  Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick,  the  Highest 
Grades  Made.  Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing.  Mantel  Tile. 
Hearth  Tile.     Vitrified  Paving  Brick.     Salt  Glazed  Conduits. 


Office: 


Los  AngeleSf  Cal, 


1006  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING 


GENERAL 

CONTRACTOR 

AND  RIGGER 


ERECTING    AND 
WRECKING 


C.  A.  BLUMB 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


OFFICE  RESIDENCE 

Builders'  Exchange,  Oak  4  Oough  Sts.  775  Fourteenth  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO  Loft,  Bryant  Ave.,  Het.    19tli  and  20th  Sts. 


IF    YOU    WANT 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 

Which  will  Stand  the  Test,  Place  your  Orders  with  . 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

TRUSS   AND   ANCHOR    RODS,    BOLTS,    RIVETS 
AND  SPPXIAL    FORCINGS 


Works,   BENICIA,  CAL. 


CITY   OFFICE  : 

MONADNOCK  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   writing  to  Advertisers   mention   this   Magazine. 
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OUR    ^PHCIAUTIBS 

**Edwards"  Fire-Proof  Metal  Windows,  Four  Styles; 

Skylights,  Cornices,  Ceilings 

.      •  and  all  kinds  of  Galvanized  and  Copper  Work 

The  best  of  each  class  Estimates  furnished 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  SHEET   METAL   WORKS 


Office:  315-319  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Phone  Temporary  1918 


Factory:  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 

Phone  Special  1049 


Steam  and   Mot  Water 

Heating  and   Ventilating 

In  all  its  branches* 

MANGRUM   &  OTTER,  inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

538-540-542  MISSION  ST.  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Temporary  3155 


rVO    SVSTEiVI 


THE  RC 

Fire-proof  Floors,  Partitions,  Ceilings^ 
Wire    LMtli    and   Column   Protection. 


THE    SYSTEM    THAT    IS    FIRE=PROOF 

Phone,  Special  760 
4.70— 478-4^SO  Biuhth  St*  San  Francisco,  Cat 


CONCRETE  MACHINERY 
CONCRETE       MFOR  nWENTS 

CEM. 
WOR  CIALTIES 

PACIFIC  CONCRETE    MACHINERY    CO. 

ATLAS  BUILDING.  604  Mission  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

PHONE,    TEMPORARY     731 
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Two  California  Homes  With  Attractive  Pergolas 

THE  perj^ola  is  coming  to  be  a  popular   feature  of 
residence    building    in    California.      Many    of    the 
"        tine    homes    recently    constructed,   or    now    being 
])lanne(l,    are    distinguished    by    the    i)ergola,    either    in 
modest  or  pretentious  form. 

A  house  that  is  just  now  attracting  much  attention 
is  that  recently  com])leted  at  Alta  Piedmont  for  Mr. 
1\.  L.  Johns.  It  occu])ies  a  commanding  position  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Scenic  Road,  and  overlooks  from 
the  highest  point  in  Alta  Piedmont  the  beautiful  Marin 
countv  hills,  the  Golden  (late.  San  Francisco  and  the 
picturescjue  Santa  Clara  valley. 

The  house  is  (piite  original  in  design,  an<l  the 
architect,  William  Knowles.  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing a  feat  in  architecture  not  easily  achieved.  A 
loftv  tower  of  hve  stories,  which  seemed  at  first  im- 
possible to  treat  architecturally  on  account  of  its 
extreme  height,  has  been  handled  by  giving  it  a  good 
width  and  breaking  up  the  facade  with  a  series  of 
balconies,  and  extending  the  ])ergola  to  the  south,  mak- 
ing a   long  horizontal   base   line  that    was   needed   in   the   c<mii)osition. 

Some  (iothic  detail  in  the  windows  and  t<»wer  and  the  introduction 
of  the  trefoil  detail  on  the  buttresse.->  ot  the  piazza  give  the  house  (piite  a 
feeling  of  the   X'enetian   (iothic. 

The  house  is  of  frame  construction  with  i)lastere(l  exterior,  and  con- 
tains fifteen  rooms.  .\  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  music  room  with 
Gothic  i)ointed  windows  projecting  into  a  domed  ceiling.  The  tower 
makes  the  dome  in  this  room  ])Ossible,  giving  space  for  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
The  dining  room  is  done  in  light  yellow  cedar  and  old  gold  pa])er  with 
gold  gauze  hangings.     The  cost  of  the  house  was  about  S1?,(X)(). 

.\rchitect  j.  (ather  Xew^-ome  has  introduced  the  jx-rgola  cpiite  ])ic- 
tures(pielv  in^  a  Mission  residence  design.  Sexeral  i)hotograi)hs  of  this 
house,    wiiich    i^    in    Pos    .Xngele^.   arc   «^ho\vn. 
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Two  California  Homes  With  Attractive  Pergolas 


THE  pergola  is  coming  to  be  a  popular  feature  of 
residence  building  in  California.  Many  of  the 
fine  homes  recently  constructed,  or  now  being 
planned,  are  distinguished  by  the  pergola,  either  in 
modest  or  pretentious  form. 

A  house  that  is  just  now  attracting  much  attention 
is  tha^  recently  completed  at  Alta  Piedmont  for  Mr. 
R.  L.  Johns.  It  occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Scenic  Road,  and  overlooks  from 


the  highest  point  in  Alta  Fie d^moiTt  the  iTeauTtfutlVranT^ 
county  hills,  the  Golden  Gate,  San   Francisco  and  the 
picturesque  Santa  Clara  valley. 

The  house  is  quite  original  in  design,  and  the 
architect,  William  Knowles,  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing a  feat  in  architecture  not  easily  achieved.  A 
lofty  tower  of  five  stories,  which  seemed  at  first  im- 
possible to  treat  architecturally  on  account  of  its 
extreme  height,  has  been  handled  by  giving  it  a  good 
width  and  breaking  up  the  facade  with  a  series  of 
balconies,  and  extending  the  pergola  to  the  south,  mak- 
ing a  long  horizontal  base  line  that   was  needed   in  the  composition. 

Some  Gothic  detail  in  the  windows  and  tower  and  the  introduction 
of  the  trefoil  detail  on  the  buttresses  of  the  piazza  give  the  house  quite  a 
feeling  of  the  Venetian  Gothic. 

The  house  is  of  frame  construction  with  plastered  exterior,  and  con- 
tains fifteen  rooms.  A  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  music  room  with 
Gothic  pointed  windows  projecting  into  a  domed  ceiling.  The  tower 
makes  the  dome  in  this  room  possible,  giving  space  for  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
The  dining  room  is  done  in  light  yellow  cedar  and  old  gold  paper  with 
gold  gauze  hangings.     The  cost  of  the  house  was  about  $15,000. 

Architect  J.  Gather  Xewsome  has  introduced  the  pergola  quite  pic- 
turesquely in  a  Mission  residence  design.  Several  photographs  of  this 
house,  which   is  in   Los  Angeles,  are  shown. 
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Billiard  Koom  in  Rcsidcme  of  Air.  A'.  L.  Johns.  Piedmont 
W  'tUiam  Knoii'tcs.  Architect 


Corner  of  Mitstc  Koom  tn  Residence  of  Mr.  h'.  L.  Johns.  Piedmont 

[Villiam  h'no7vles.  Architect 
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Billiard  hinnn  in  Jxcsuhiur  u/  Mr.  A'.  L.  Joliu<.  J'/iiimoiit 
W'llluitn  Knv~<.'lcs.  Ariiittcct 


(  nfiu  r  !>/'  Mitsu  Noom'ifi  Kcauicncc  of  Mr.  A'.  /,.  Jo/in<.  f'fciiinont 

W'llh.n)!  hiiini-lr^    .\  rchitrct 
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Front  Vini>of  Residence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Fax  ion.  Los  An^e/es 
J.  C.  Ne-wsome.  Architect 


Side  Fie-w  of  Residence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Fax  ton.  Los  Angeles 
J.  C.  Ne-wsome.  Architect 


'  rii 


Garden  and  Pergola.  Re.'^idence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Faxton.  Los  Angeles 

J.  C.  Newsome.  Architect 


i 
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Living  Room.  Residence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Faxton.  Los  Angeles 
J.  C.  New.Kome.  Architect  -^ 
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Froiii  iM-i'of  I^csufcfiiC  of  Mrs.  Josc't>/i  lurxtou.  Los  A  curies 
J.  I'.  X'-'i'sowc.  ArihiiCit 


■Side  I'icu'  of  Residence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Faxton.  I.os  Anji-e/es 
I .  C  iVe'u'some.  Architect 


Gardevaud  PerKoUi.  Residevce  of  Mrs.  JoseH' I'^^^tov.  I.os  Angeles 

J.  C.  Neivsome.  Architect 


Living  Room.  Residence  of  Mfs.  Joseph  Faxton.  I.os  Anaeles 
J.   ('.  Xe'k-some.  .trchttect 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary   of  American   Institute  of 

Architects 

HE  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the 
I  American  Institute  of  Architects 
■  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
7th,  8th  and  9th,  was  a  most  interesting 
affair,  and  delegates  from  leading  centers 
were  present.  A  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  was  held  in  the  Octagon  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  5th,  and  on  Monday 
morning  the  members  of  the  Institute 
gathered  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
New  Willard  Hotel  and  registered  their 

names. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Henry  B.  F.  MacFarland,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  speaker  was 
several  times  interrupted  by  bursts  of 
applause.  Numerous  committees  were 
announced  by  President  Frank  Miles 
Day;  the  board  of  directors  made  its  re- 
port, as  did  also  the  treasurer  and  audit- 
.  ,  ,    ,  „         ,   ,         ing    committee,    the    various    Chapters ; 

De^en  of  Menu  ot  A.  I.  A.  Banquet,  by  f>  '  ,  .    .  -, 

T.MuH.Biasi,/ieid  lutmerous  standing  and   special   commit- 

tees   etc      These  occupied  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  and  con- 
stitiited  an  interesting  feature  of  the  golden  jubilee,  so-called  because  it 


marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  tire  Institute. 

An  important  matter  considered  with  the  reading  of  the  reports  was 
a  form  of  competition  contract  authorized  by  the  Institute,  including 
general  principles  of  competition  agreement;  the  code,  the  judges,  the 
procedure,   the   competition   charges,   schedule   of  costs   and   the   ethics  of 

competition.  •  .         ,     ^  ,.■        . 

In  the  afternoon  a  committee  escorted  from  the  railroad  station  to 
the  hotel  Sir  Aston  Webb,  formerly  president  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  upon  whom  at  the  reception  at  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  on  the  evening  of  January  8th.  was  conferred  the  gold  medal 
of  the   American   Institute  of  Architects.     The  presentation   address   was 

made  by  President  Day.  ,        ,      .  t    ai  i 

The  sessions  of  Tuesday  were  devoted  to  the  election  of  ofticers  and 
directors,  the  reports  of  the  committees  appointed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  convention  and  the  consideration  of  miscellaneous  business. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Frank  Miles 
Day,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  first  vice-president,  William  B.  Mundie,  Chicago; 
second  vice-president.  R.  C.  Sturgis,  Boston;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Glenn  Brown,  Washington.  The  directors  elected  for  three  years  were 
Walter  Cook,  New  York;  Edgar  V.  Seeler,  Philadelphia,  and  J.  L.  Maurin, 
St.   Louis.     The  auditor  chosen   was  Robert  Stead,   Washington. 

-  The  morning  session  of  January  9th  was  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
business  and  in  the  afternoon  there  were  exercises  commemorative  of 
the  foundat'on  of  the  Institute.  In  the  evening  was  the  annual  dinner  in 
the  New  Willard  Hotel,  at  which  250  guests  were  present. 
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Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 


THE  committee  on  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  was  instructed  to  con- 
sider on  such  questions  as":  First,  "how  to  overcome  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  due  to  the  severance  of  the  intim^^te  relation 
once  existing  between  architect  and  the  craftsman";  Second,  liow  to 
facilitate  the  delegation  of  design  to  craftsmen  ;  and  Ihird,  how  » 
secure  some  assistance  to  the  architect  in  his  work  from  the  Arts  and 

Crafts  movement."  .  .  r     ,  i..- ^ 

In  order  to  know  "how  to  overcome  the  unsatisfactory   conditions 
due  to"  the  cause  above  stated,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  original  conditions  and  the  reasons  underlying  the  changes 
which  have  led  up  to  and  still  compel  "the  severance  of  ,|hat  in  innate 
relation  once  existing  between  architect  and  the  craftsman.       Even  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  power  to  do  not  always  follows  desire  to  do,  and 
to  (Aercoine  or  to  know  how  to  overcome  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  is 
not'lvithin  the  power  of  a  single  committee,  a  single  body,  or  a  single 
generation.      A    partial    knowledge,    however,    may    suggest    mitigations 
where  it  can  not  efTect  radical  change.     The  intense  apathy  of  the  great 
public  toward  art,  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  or  care  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes art  or  how  art  touches  life,  the  utterly  commonplace  and  devitaliz- 
ing attitude  on  part  of  public  and  designer,  of  seeking  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  of  harking  back  to  something  which  is  well  known  and  can  be 
recognized  on  the  instant-all  of  this  conspires  against  the  elevating  of 
art   Standards ;   and   the   architect,    if   he    would,   can    not    rise   above   the 
general  flood  ^f  wilful  and  self-satisfied  stupefaction.     It  seems  perfectly 
demonstrable  that  in  the  great  periods  of  art  ^^y^'^o^^y  '^^IEJ/^^^^^PP^^ 
ciate<l   beauty,   whether   actual   producers  thereof  or   not.     The   povyer  to 

create  and  the  capacity  to  appreciate  beauty  ^P^^"^^"; j'^^^^^jS 
of  life  and  inhere  in  all  classes— at    least    the    capac  ty    foi-  appr«c  atK>n- 
was  general      The  artists  themselves,  until  the  Renaissance,  were  drawn 
mainfv    rom  one  class  and  that  not  socially  a  high  one     They  vv^re  banded 
Is  brothers    their  training  was  from  within  and  was  developed  by  associa- 
tio       theTr  mind     were  o1  about  the  same  caliber ;  and  mutual  sympathy 
n    bought  and  ideal  made  for  the  best.    Class  distinctions  in  art  did  not 
exisMn  tl  e  loftv  periods  as  they  do  ik>w.     Even  in  our  great  democracy 
these  distinctions  are  most  clearly  marked.    The  doers,  that  ,s,  the  craf  s- 
rnen!are  of  the  lower  classes,  the  designers  are  a  grade  h'f^her  '"    he  s^^c  al 
scale    the  architects  are  coming  more  and  more  from  the  cultured  class 
and    unfortunately   for  art,   many  of   indepen.lent   means   are  seeking  the 
profesion  because  the   work  is   genteel     The  -*   1-'™- /';, ^  ^^^   "' ^, 
mav      dictate    the    monumental    art    of    the    world   are  of  the    moneyed 
aristocracy      The  assumption  of  knowledge  and  the  possession  of  power 
fn  the  upper  classes  beglts  in  the  mind  of  the  worker  a  dull  subservience 
which    loes  not  make  for  art  and  which  on  all  counts  is  to  be  deplored 
The  general  scheme  of  education  is  herein  at  fault,  for  it  touches  life  but 
suoerfic  ally  and  gives  to  "educated  persons"  a  mere  smattering  of  the 
non-essentials  of  art  and  to  the  workman  a  business  knowledge    tlie  so  e 
end  oT  which   is   its   mintable   quality.    And   life   has   not   gained   by   tha 
^ha^e  of  modern  education  which  devotes  its  -jerg.es  to  de  e    P 
producers.     Once  art  was  lived,  now  it  is  taught.       Schools  of  art     lia%e 

^i;:;„r,  nreson...d  a.  .h-  Conv.-n.ion  of  ,.>,•  .X.  I.  ^..  h.ld  January.  l',07.  b,  .h.-  Committee  on  .M.,.Uod 

Arts  and  Sck-nces.  Irvina  K.  Pond.  Chairman. 
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come  to  be  considered  necessary.  But  schools  do  not  seem  to  have 
justified  themselves,  while  they  do  seem  in  no  small  measure  to  justify 
the  proverb — "When  schools  come  in,  art  goes  out." 

An   irrational   system  of  general   education,   then,   and  closely   drawn 
class  distinctions,  especially  in  the  field  of  art  production,  would  seem  to 

.be  marked  factors  in  this  severance  of  ties  between  architect  and  crafts- 
man. Realizing  the  great  advantage  to  the  art  worker  in  the  old  inti- 
mate conditions,  many  great  and  rare  minds  have  advocated  an  advance 
beyond  the  unsocial  and  wholly  irrational  tendencies  of  modern  life, 
to  an  ideal  existence  under  State  socialism,  viewing  the  matter  as  one 
falling  in  the  range  of  political  econorny.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  they 
have  not  been  wholly  justified,  for  the  great  creative  periods  of  art  and 
those  referred  to  during  which  love  and  appreciation  of  art  have  been 
general,  have  occurred  under  varied  forms  of  government  and  have  been 

'wholly  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  governmental  structure.  The 
matter  is  largely  one  of  social  ethics,  of  mental  development,  and  of  social 
economics,  and  not  at  all  of  governmental  forms.  The  socialism  which 
shall  bring  joy  in  labor  is  not  necessarily  governmental,  but  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  the  socialism  which  is  governmental  will  operate  to  reduce 
humanity  to  one  dead  level  of  incentive,  of  capacity,  of  achievement,  and 
may  be  of  recompense,  though  that  is  of  minor  importance.  The  arbitrary 
apportionment  of  task  which  must  almost  of  necessity  accompany  any 
system  of  State  initiative  and  supervision  of  activities  can  not  otherwise 
than  stunt  personality  and  individuality.  But  this  phase  of  socialism 
will  hardly  endure,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  distinctive  functions  of  the 
various  members  can  no  more  prevail  in  the  body  politic  than  it  can  in  the 
individual,  the  body  natural.  For  l^y  nature  and  design  (if  we  grant  to  the 
great  universe  a  directing  force)  certain  individuals,  as  certain  members, 
are  appointed — not  condemned,  but  consecrated— to  do  certain  work,  and 

_the  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  individual  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  work 
he  performs,  except  as  that  work  is  necessary  to  the  wholesome  life  of  the 
body  general.  In  other  words,  the  feet  are  not  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  work  of  the  hands ;  the  heart  finds  itself  in  deep  and  troubled  water 
when  it  takes  upon  itself  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  the  brain  is  incapable 
of  doing  the  work  of  the  heart.  The  eflfort  of  a  new  civilization  should  be, 
not  to  uproot  individuality,  not  to  smooth  to  a  dead  level  the  face  of 
nature,  the  southern  slope  which  catches  the  sun  and  the  rugged  eminence 
which  shields  it  from  the  winds,  but  to  make  life  tolerable  where  it  has 
been  intolerable,  to  make  beauty  bloom  where  no  beauty  has  been,  to 
minimize  as  far  as  possible  the  burden  of  irksome  toil  and  to  make  the 
general  conditions  of  life  productive  of  the  higher  happiness.  Through 
education  and  bettered  environment  the  State  may  make  the  general  life 
fruitful  of  sane  enjoyment.  A  broader  education,  a  wider  sympathy,  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life,  a  developed  love  of  beauty  in  the 
mind  of  the  race  and  a  passionate  zeal  to  express  it,  will  reunite  the 
sundered  relation  of  intimacy  which  once  existed  between  creator,  in- 
terpreter, and  laity;  that  is,  architect,  craftsman,  and  public. 

Until  an  advanced  state  of  art  endeavor  and  of  art  appreciation  has 
been  reached,  the  architect  need  not  seriously  concern  himself  with  the 
matter  of  delegation  of  design  to  craftsmen.  The  question  is,  rather  how 
far  shall  the  personal  equation  be  allowed  to  enter  in  the  interpretation  of 
a  sketch  by  the  craftsman.  No  broadminded  architect  shuts  himself  oflF 
from  the  suggestions  of  draughtsman  or  craftsman.  But  unless  there  be 
a  singleness  of  thought  and  purpose  in  the  minds  of  architect,  assistant 
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and  interpreter,  and  understanding  born  of  long  seasons  of  sympathetic 
interchange  of  thought  and  idea,  suggestions  will  tend  rarely  toward  a 
Unified  ex^ession.  The  wise  architect  will  seek  to  have  about  him  under- 
handing  and  sympathetic  assistants  in  all  branches  but  the  architect 
need  no^t  seek  to^scape  the  travail  of  creation.  Does  the  work  bear  down 
upon  him?  He  must  realize  that  beauty  comes  through  stress,  perfection 
through  infinite  pains,  life  comes  even  through  death.  The  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  for  today  would  seem,  then,  to  be  ^or  the  architect 
to  bring  himself  as  far  as  possible  into  the  same  relation  with  the  era  ts- 
man  that  he  holds  with  his  assistant  over  the  board,  and  fading  that 
should  seek  the  craftsman  whose  work  expresses  a  parallelism  of  idealism 
and  motive,  and,  having  found,  employ  that  hand  to  execute  the  work  and 

that  mind  to  interpret  the  sketch.  ,       ,  ,  ,•       i,^„ 

The  so-called  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  we  must  frankly  realize,  has 
not  vet  entered  the  stage  in  which  it  can  be  of  much  or  of  any  assistance  to 
"he  architect.    The  movement  as  such  has  not  yet  affected  the  grea    body 
of  craftsmen.     Artists  and  craftsmen  connected  with  the  movement  have 
confined  their  thought  and  activity  mainly  to  the  design  and  execution  of 
single  and  simple  objects  of  use  or  beauty,  such  as  pieces  of  fi'm't^re 
hoifsehold  utensils,  and  bits  of  decoration.    In  most  of  ^h.s  production  the 
amateur  spirit  is  manifested  and  not  any  of  it  bears  upon   the  greater 
problems  of  architecture.     Most  of  the  artist-craftsmen  have  no  intm  ate 
knowledge  of  architectural  principles,  which  is  to  be  regretted ;  and    too 
they   have   had   no  architectural   schooling,   upon   which   they   are   to   be 
congratulated,  at  least  those  of  them  to  whom  such  schooling  would  mean 
the   acquirement   of   an   academic    method   and   a   frame   of   mind    which 
express^  itself  in  the  application  of  architectural  details  to  the  various 
sfmpk   objects,   rather  than   in   a   lucid  recognition   of  the   limitation   of 
nmer'als  and  ^  frank  adaptation  of  form  to  use.     It  is  m  the  design  and 
-^K^^utior^^ained  glass  for  windows  a.d  on^a^nentayneUl^ 


tarvingTwhich  the  arts-craftsmen  are  called  upon  occasionaTTy  to  accom- 
olish   fharthe  want  of  appreciation  of  architectural  and  structura    lines 
most  lian'f Lts  kself.     Now  and  then  arts-craftsmenship  has  undertaken  to 
mprers  ks  sp  r     upon  some  modest  example  of  cottage  architecture,  and 
has'^succ  eded;  but\hese  are  sporadic  cases,  and  do  not  afct  in  any  w^y 
thP   trf-neral   tendencies      The    architecture   of   the   cottage,   of   the    lesser 
ousf  of  the  vUla   of  the  mansion,  of  the  palace,  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
Greater  architectural  spirit,  and  until  architects  have  learned  to  hand  e  the 
Ireater  Architect  ral  problems,  and  to  solve  them  on  their  merits  without 
Reference    to   conventions   established    in    other   climes,    under    conditions 
the   lesser   architecture    will   suffer    from    and   express   the   same    want   of 
canaci  ?  for   f  eshness  of  invention   and   directness  of  thought,   the  same 
inability  to  more  than  rehash  old  motifs  which  expression  in  the  greater 
and  the  monumental  architecture  of  the  day. 

It  were  unjust  to  place  upon  the  architect  the  entire  blame  for  bla  ne 
there  is,  in  all  his  abuse  of  tradition.  It  were  better  to  attribute  it  in  the 
laree  nart  to  the  lack  of  taste  and  of  knowledge  which  exists  because  ot  the 
ceruin  deficiencies  in  our  civilization,  the  lack  of  correct  ."ethods  in 
education  which  fosters  the  general  ignorance  of  and  indifference  toward 
all  forms  of  art.  The  germ  of  hope  lies  in  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
ksser  Architects,  and  iii  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement-not  so  much  in 
what  it  has  accomplished  as  in  the  spirit  which  animates  it.  The  move- 
ment protends  an  awakening  to  art  consciousness 
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Depraved  Building  Business  Practice 

By  WM.   HAM.   HALL 

[T/tts  third  article  of  Mr.  Wm.  Ham.  H all's  Architect  and  Engineer 
series  is  again  the  openifig  of  a  ?tew  subject  and  a  separate  set  of  papers  which 
will  soon  appear  i?i  book  form.  These  papers  are  addressed  directly  to  property 
otvfters  and  citizens  generally.  The  first  set,  of  ivhich  the  folloiving  is  the 
second  one,  deals  ivith  the  business  relations  of  oivners  and  contractors  binder 
the  several  fortns  of  contract  and  of  organization  for  the  contracting  busi?iess. 
They  will  he  found  of  immediate  practical  interest  and  importance.^ 

IT  is  the  common  custom  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the  building  contractor 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  for  poorly  built  houses.  The  owner 
bemoans  his  fate  at  having  to  deal  with  contractors.  The  architect, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  tells  you  that  there  really  are  some  trustworthy 
contractors.  But  common  talk  implies  that  there  are  not.  The  fact  is  that, 
barring  a  lot  of  scamps  whom  the  great  body  of  contractors  themselves 
tabboo,  there  is  in  the  contracting  business  as  large  a  proportion  of  trust- 
worthy men  as  in  other  businesses.  There  is  no  necessity  for  an  owner  to 
deal  with  the  scamps,  and  he  will  not  if  he  goes  about  getting  his  building 
erected,  in  a  sound  and  business-like  way. 

The  contracting  business  in  this  country  has  until  recently  been 
almost  wholly  upon  a  radically  unsound  basis,  which  has  put  a  premium 
on  rascality  and,  in  many  cases,  njade  petty  trickery  almost  necessary  to 
business  existence.  Of  late  years  better  systems  for  contract  agreement 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  although  the  contract  business  status 
is  still  iar„  from  what  it^ught  to  be,  in  the^ontractor's  as.  well  as^  th€ 
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owners  interest,  the  public  might,  except  for  certain  sporadic  develop- 
ments just  now  having  a  run  of  favor,  be  congratulated  on  an  outlook 
promising  cleaner  contract  relations  and   better  contract   work. 

But  however  bad  the  conditions  may  be  at  any  time,  the  underlying 
fault  is  not,  by  any  means,  wholly  with  the  contractor.  He  cannot  control 
the  situation.  The  real  fault  is  always  in  the  system  and  the  building 
conditions  which  it  produces.  It  is  not  the  contractors  who  make  the 
business  system  what  it  may  happen  to  be,  but  the  system  which  makes  the 
contractors  whatever  they  are  found  to  be.  The  property  ow^ners  and 
money  lenders  to  such  owners  are  each  as  much  responsible  for  the  system 
as  are  the  contractors.  Thus  is  behooves  owners  to  look  a  little  into  such 
matters,  and  to  do  their  part  toward  making  a  clean  contracting  business 
possible,  and  it  behooves  lenders  to  put  forth  a  strong  hand  to  the  better- 
ment of  that  on  which  the  value  of  their  securities  depends. 

Without  stopping  further  to  talk  in  generalities,  I  come  at  once  to 
the  kernel  of  this  article.  I  address  it  to  all  good  citizens;  property 
owners  in  particular. 

Do  not  attempt  to  erect  your  building  without  the  professional 
services  of  an  independent  architect.  That  is,  do  not  make  your  builder 
your  architect.  You  make  a  fundamental  and  dangerous  business  error 
if  you  do.  The  public  would  have  grave  cause  for  regret  and  even  alarm 
if  property  owners  in  any  considerable  number  should  pursue  such  a 
course.  Bear  with  me  while  I  point  out  its  bearing  on  you  and  the  public 
welfare. 


There  is  a  lesson  of  life  which  it  is  good  fortune  to  learn  early  and 
that  is  the  wisdom  of  discriminating  between  opposmg  and  unavoidable 
evils,  of  seizing  the  le^sser,  and  strenuously  making  the  most  of  it— turnmg 

it  to  virtue,  if  you  pan.  -      ,     -i  i-        •   ^ 

^  If  the  architect  looms  as  an  evil  in  the  path  of  your  building  inten- 
tions, take  my  word  for  it,  further  on  you  will  encounter  the  builder  and 
from  the  earliest  time  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  greater  evil  of  the 
two  You  cannot  combine  them,  neither  can  they  amalgamate  them- 
selves to  your  advantage.  Quicksilver  seizes  upon  gold  and  absorbs  it  mto 
its  substance,  but  the  resulting  amalgam  as  a  flabby,  and  m  itself,  a  most 
useless  compound  which  has  to  be  retorted  back  to  its  separate  forms 
before  it  is  fitted  for  human  application.  l         ,  i  •  •  u-      i 

lust  so  with  builders  and  architects;  wlien  the  architect  is  combined 
with  the  builder  he  is  swallowed  up  in  the  less  stable  calling,  which  he 
does  not  solidify  anv  more  than  the  gold  does  the  quicksilver  and  the 
product  is  an  amalgamated  business  being  which  is  not  suited  to  your 
service,  as  a  property  owner.     This  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things 

^""'Abandoning  metaphor  and  '^coming  down  to  brass  tacks,"  world- 
wide experience  has  shown,  from  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  building  can  but 
seldom,  almost  never,  be  erected  without  difiference  arismg  between  the 
interests  involved.  A  building  is  a  thing  capable  of  infinite  variation,  and 
complications  unavoidably  come  about  in  the  course  of  its  evolution.  I  he 
human  mind  is  limited  in  its  scope.  The  human  heart  is  on  one  side  only 
of  the  body.  Neither  party  to  this  building  contract  can  foresee  all  the 
.  differences  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  building  s  progress. 
Neither  heart  can  be  on  both  sides  of  the  conflicts  of  mterest  unavoidably 

'''"The^se  conflicts  may  not  come  to  the  surface  as  between  the  owner  and 
the   builder;   but,    as   between    the   value   of   the   building   itself   and    the 
interests  of  the  man  seeking  to.  make  money  4>3Mts.^4-ection.  the>^.are  not,^ 
to  be  avoided  under  the  forms  of  contract  thus  far  commonly  used. 

Courts  are  designed  to  settle  the  differences  between- men.    But  we  do 
not   assume   that    even    half   of   those    who    are    parties   to    litigation     are 
"crooks"      Honest  differences  most  often  give  rise  to  the  litigations  which 
crowd  our  courts.     We  all  recognize  how  much  better  it  were  could  our 
disputes  be  arbitrated   and  kept  out  of  court.     Custom,   from   experience 
in   time,   has   provided   in   the   architect,   the   arbiter   between   owner   and 
builder       It    is    in    this    capacity    whbrein    the    architect    is    indispensable 
Is  it  not  curious  that  in  this  one  relation  between  men,  custom  has  provided 
a  body  of  men  to  serve  as  arbiters.     Why  is  this?    Because  while  in  every 
other  re^ati^n  men  are  prone  to  settle  most  of  their  differences  out  of  court 
and  withoTarbitratio^  man  has  been  forced  to  realize  that  the  relation 
between  owner  and  builder  demands  special  provision  for  arbitration  to 
prevent  the  business  world  being  swamped  in  their  litigations 
^       It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  "Percentage",  or  any  other    basis    or 
contract  work,  explained  in  following  talks,  does  away  with  the  greater 
part  of  ground  for  conflicts  between  owner  and  builder.     It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  an  engineer,  architect  or  company  operating  on  a  we-make- 
rour-plans-and-ereft-your-buildings-for-ten-per-cent-of-cost  basis,  does  n^^ 

^e    into  disputes  with  its  clients.     Of  course  it  does  not.     bnder  such  con- 
frac  s  on  such  conditions  the  client  has  slight  chance  to  win  m  a  dispute. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  get  ground  for  a  dispute.     He  is     down  and  out 
h^ointhe  start ;  the  building  cannot  talk,   and   people   who   might  know 
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•'"of  the  rotten  work  which  has  ^ne  into  it,  would  not  talk.  What  business 
of  theirs,  forsooth,  in  any  parnsularcase,  to  come  to  an  owner's  rescue 
who  deliberately  puts  himself  in  such  a  position? 

It  is  no  rejoinder  to  the  point  I  make,  to  say  that  under  some  forms' 
of  contract  the  owners  and  the  builders  interest  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it 
will  serve  the  builder  best  to  conserve  his  client's  interests  and  thereby 
assure  his  friendship  as  reference.  This  might  be  so  if  the  owner  under- 
stood the  building  business  as  well  as  the  builder,  or  i^  the  building  could 
talk,  or  if  the  client  had  a  skilled  professional  representative,  an  architect, 
on  the  work,  in  his  interest  alone.  But  under  an  I-make-your-plans-and-do 
as-I-please-for-ten-per-cent  contract,  that  kind  of  talk  is  nonsense,  too  thin 
for  any  body  who  knows  the  building  business  to  listen  to  with  patience. 

It  probably  never  occurred  to  you  that  a  most  important  part  of  an 
architect's  service  is  in  supervising  construction  of  your  building,  in  seeing 
that  it  is  fairly  treated  in  your  interest,  and  serving  as  a  shield  between 
your  purse  and  your  builder.  But  it  is.  The  making  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations by  your  architect  is  merely  a  function  precedent  to  the  more 
valuable  service  he  renders  in  assuring  realization,  in  the  building,  of  the 
plans  you  have  accepted.  How  can  you  possibly  have  any  such  assurance 
when  you  employ  in  but  one  man,  one  interest,  or  one  aggregation,  the 
persons  who  are  to  please  you  on  paper  and  then  to  convert  the  picture 
into  steel,  wood,  stone,  brick  or  concrete? 

Unfortunately,  many  architects  themselves,  overlook  or  slight  this 
prime  function  of  their  calling,  that  of  supervisor  of  constructions  in  their 
charge.  These  make  you  a  series  of  satisfying  drawings,  select  a  builder, 
and  leave  much  to  him  which  they  should  personally  or  by  competent 
associate,  closely  supervise.  But  even  this  loose  practice,  of  which  the 
best  class  of  architects,  it  is  hoped,*'are  not  guilty,  is  safer  for  you  than  the 
other,  wherein  your  builder  is  your  architect. 

You  may  be  an  architect  yourself  and  make  plans~an<l  specifications 


for  y6ur  own  building,  to  suit  yourseTrT)etter  than  anyone  else  could^,  but 
you  will  probably  feel  the  need  of  a  brother  architect  as  supervisor  of  its 
construction  and  arbiter  between  your  builder  and  yourself  as  owner, 
before  you  ''get  the  painters  out  of  the  house". 

Or,  not  being  an  architect,  you  may  place  your  job  with  a  combination 
architect-builder  or  an  engineer-construction  company  which  undertakes 
to  design  as  well  as  erect  structures,  and  you  may  get  a  plan  just  to  your 
liking;  but  if  you  sign  a  contract  to  have  such  an  amalgamated  concern 
both  plan  and  erect  your  building,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  some  day 
regret  the  step. 

You  will  have  made  a  fundamental  business  error.  You  will  have 
struck  a  blow  at  the  root  of  a  system  which  world-experience  has  proven 
indispensable  for  your  protection.  You  will  have  omitted  the  shield 
which  all  usage  has  shown  to  be  necessary  between  your  purse  and  him  to 
whom  you  have  engaged  to  pay  its  contents  for  services  as  to  which  he  is 
expert  and  you  are  not.  You  will  have  contributed  to  put  on  its  feet  a 
building  business  system  so  widely  open  to  abuse  that  the  bulk  of  the  build- 
ing and  architect  businesses,  in  the  course  of  time  and  not  so  very  long 
either  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  veriest  fakirs,  and,  of  course,  to  the 
grave  detriment  of  public  as  well  as  private  interests.  What  is  the  use  of 
railing  against  "graft,"  and  ''frenzied  finance"  and  "trust  corruption"  when 
solid  and  staid  business  men  and  good-old-stand-by  citizens,  to  whom  we 
have  looked  for  example  of  civic  and  business  virtue,  will  thoughtlessly  pur- 
sue a  course  contributory  to  such  an  outcome?   This  is  no  reflection  on  any 


man  or  set  of  men,  but  only  an  endeavor  to  point  out  the  dangerous  un- 
soundness of  a  lousiness  and  professional    (?)   fad  of  the  times. 

Not  all  missteps  bring  the  swift  retribution  which  they  deserve,  and  ' 
because  of  this,  your  case  might  long  go  unpunished,  and  meanwhile  you 
may  think  you  have  escaped.  But  your  building  cannot  talk  and  no  one 
will  have  watched  over  it  solely  in  its  interest  or  yours.  The  tongue 
which  can  persuade  an  owner  to  open  his  purse  to  its  hands,  "sight- 
vmseen"  (as  boys  used  to  say  in  trading  marbles),  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  also  of  making  his  building,  often  may  succeed  in  causing 
the  owner  later  to  think  that  he  has  in  the  result  all  he  has  paid  for.  But 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  earthquakes  and  fires,  will  give  another  account  of 
what    took    place    under    that    Plan-as-I-please-and-do-as-I-please-and-get- 

paid-ten-per-cent  contract. 

There  is  no  reason  of  professional  propriety  or  business  morality  why 
engineers  and  architects  should  not  become  contractors,  and  there  is  every 
reason,  making  for  clean  business  and  good  construction,  w^hy  they  should. 
When  a  man  by  years  of  professional  contact  with  construction  work, 
feels  that  he  understands  it,  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  take  it  up,  if  he  has 
good  opportunity  so  to  do,  if  he  can  better  himself  financially,  and  if 
circumstances  allow  of  self-respecting  occupation  in  it.  He  should  have 
no  compunctions  at  leaving  his  profession.  But  when  he  becomes  a  con- 
tractor he  ought  to  show  that  he  was  an  honorable  engineer  or  architect, 
and  intends  to  be  a  trustworthy  contractor,  by  refusing  to  undertake 
professional  responsibility  on  jobs  he  seeks  to  secure  as  contractor.  Prop- 
erty owners  should  remember  this  in  choosing  the  contractor  who  is  to 

spend  their  money.  ,  i       • 

An  engineer  o^rchitect  who  combines  his  professional  business  with 
a  contract  business/Sq^  the  exclusion  of  engineers  or  architects  in  the 
service  of  owners,  is  either  professionally  short-sighted  or  morally  blind, 
or  he  is  an  egotist,  who  should  be  put  under  a  glass  case  as  a  curiosity.  If 
he  realizes  the  mtssron  of  iire^  engineering  arid  ar€4iitectural  professions 
to  human  society,  he  should  know  that  he  is  trampling  on  that  mission,  to 
the  public  injury,  to  the  detriment  of  those  with  whom  he  deals,  and  to  the 
utter  ruination  of  his  profession.  If  he  does  not  know  this  he  is  pro- 
fessionally short-sighted,  at  least,  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  supply 
him  with  correctional  glasses.  It  might  even  be  thought  that  he  is  without 
the  high  instincts  of  the  professional  man;  though  doubtless  there  are 
cases  wherein  this  accusation  would  be  unjust.  Some  good  people  are 
sometimes  swept  off  their  feet  by  commercial  ambition,  and  later  regret 

their  lack  of  firmness.  i     -i  i 

If  the  professional  man  amalgamating  himself  into  a  designer-builder, 
does  not  realize  that  he  is  undermining  his  profession,  or  maintains  that 
the  profession  should  follow  his  course,  in  the  interest  of  "progress"  by  the 
new  way  of  getting  vour  building  builded,  then  we  may  assume  that  he 
can  not  see  on  the  moral  side  of  the  subject.  He  does  not  see  that  his 
way  of  doing  business  is,  practically,  to  say  to  the  client:  "Dispense  with 
"  all  time-honored  safe-guards,  :\Ir.  Owner;  permit  me  to  put  my  hand  into 
"your  pockets,  draw  out  your  money,  expend  it  in  a  building  for  you,  that 
"  I  will  design  and  supervise,  and  for  which  service  you  will  pay  me  ten 
"  cents  on  each  dollar  I  spend  for  you."  If  that  is  not  an  immoral  pro- 
position for  one  man  to  make  to  another  in  business,  what  is? 

Surely,  it  is  not  based  on  any  practice  which  heretofore  has  been 
proven  sound  and  safe  in  the  business  world.  It  seems  to  presume  on  the 
owners    soft-headedness,    or    his    thoughtlessness,    or    lack    of    business 
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experience.  If  either  of  these,  then  it  is  immoral  business  to  make  such  a 
proposition.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  it  may  be  grounded  on  self  assump- 
tion of  superlatively  superior  moral  and  business  worthmess  on  the  part  of 
he  who  makes  the  proposition.  Then  it  becomes  a  sort  of  honest  "We-are- 
goodAVe-are-capable-We-will-take-care-of-you"  proposition.  If  I  thought 
the  business  world  was  ready  for  that  sort  of  thing,  I  would  have  nothmg 

to  say  on  the  subject. 

It  matters  not  that  any  particular  individual  or  aggregation  practic- 
ing in  this  way  be  both  capable  and  honest.  The  business  prmciple  on 
which  they  operate  is  so  unsound  that  the  practice  will  surely  and  swiftly 
come  to  a  stage  of  offensive  decay.  Meanwhile,  some  owners  will  have 
saved  (?)  a  paltrv  five  per  cent  in  architects'  fees;  but  they  may  later  have 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  that  they  have  contributed  toward  debauchery  of  an 
honorable  calling,  and  have  helped  to  open  the  way  for  tumble-down  con- 
struction  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  city.  ,      .        ,  ,  . 

Neither  does  it  matter  that  the  commercial-professional  man  or  his 
company  offers  owners  every  facility  for  watching  and  ''controlling"  the 
expenditure  of  their  money,  under  this  I-plan-and-build-and-take-care-of- 
you  system.  This  particular  tune  which  the  trumpet  of  this  advanced-way- 
of-building  man  plays  is  dangerous,  for  it  appears  to  lull  his  own  con- 
cience  as  well  as  to  soothe  into  business  torpitude  the  client  whom  he 
secures.  What  good  does  that  so-called  "control"  do  the  owner  when  he 
is  incapable  of  exercising  it  himself  and  has  no  one  in  his  service  who  as  a 
specialist  is  thus  fitted  to  protect  him  and  the  integrity  of  his  building? 

Finally,  if  we  give  the  commercial-professional  man  credit  for  moral 
preception,  'we  must  at'  least  convict  him  of  indifference  to  the  working 
of  his  unsound  business  system  by  others  who  may  not  be  safeguarded  by 
his  brand  of  refined  honesty.  And'  as  a  corollary,  we  must  further  conclude 
that  he  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  himself  that  he  really  believes  he  can 
long-continue  to  do  full  justice  to  his  clients,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
""care  of  Ms  own  interests,  in  a  business,  of  dollars  and  xents,  wherein  he- 
has  all  the  advantage  and  his  clients  are,  from  the  start,  prostrate  at  his 

feet.  If  •      • 

Property  owner,  think  of  this  situation.     Do  not  put  yourself  in   it. 

Human  nature  has  not  been  made  over  again  in  the  person  of  this  amalga- 
mated business  creature,  the  engineer-contractor  or  architect-contractor  or 
company,  working  under  an  I-plan-and-build-it  contract  system,  for  your 
benefit.     In  the  arena  of  life  there  are  many  battles.     Enter  with  a  shield 
those  in  which  you  are  not  expert  with  a  sword.     You  are  not  a  technical 
and  business  swordsman  in  matters  of  building.     You  are  not  expert  in 
cut  and  thrust  over  questions  sure  to  arise  if  your  best  interests  and  those 
of  your  building  itself,  are  consulted  in  the  business  and  technical  details  of 
its^erection.    You  cannot  serve  as  sentry  over  the  channels  of  supply  of  all 
that  will  be  necessary  in  the  work.     You  cannot  puncture  with  any  weapon 
you  have  the  bags  of  technical  wind  that  might  be  substituted  for  sound 
sense    material    in    planning   your    construction.      Beware,    in    signing    a 
contract,   lest  you    are    placed    prostrate   where  you   are   helpless.     Your 
engineer   or   architect-builder   contract   vis-a-vis    is   a   skilled    gladiator    in 
these  matters.     He  will  have  it  all  his  own  way.     The  arena  of  the  only 
real  conflict  in  your  affair  will  be  his  inner  conscience.    He  there  has  for  an 
audience  his  own  business  interests  and  a  bastard  representative  of  your 
interests,  through  the  fact  of  his  being  your  architect  born  of  your  builder. 
When   the  time  comes  for  decision   of  matters  affecting  the   integrity  of 
your  building,  is  it  not  probable  that  his  audience  will,  by  a  large  majority, 
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as  did  the  brutal  Romans  who  wanted  to  see  the  fallen  combatants  in  their 
arenas  killed,  present  ''thumbs  down"?  Will  not  his  interests  lead  him  to 
act  in  the  interest  of  his  interests?     Of  course  they  will. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that  any  particular  party  is  not 
doing  a  legitimate  building  business.  It  should  no|:  be  necessary  to  show 
that  this  engineer-contractor  or  architect-contractor  way  of  conducting 
the  building  business  is  a  way  being  resorted  to  in  some  places  by  build- 
ing fakirs.  To  widely  open  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  person  to  the 
private  and  public  danger  in  such  practice,  it  should  only  be  necessary 
to  point  out  that  it  is  based  on  an  idea  which  from  the  viewpoint  of 
world-wide  business  experience,  is  rotten. 

If  men  of  means  chose  to  go  into  the  building  business  as  a  money- 
making  proposition,  and  employ  an  architect  or  engineer  on  salary  or  take 
him  in  as  a  partner,  and  thus  secure  his  professional  services  to  plan, 
supervise  and  erect  buildings  by  contract,  for  their  profit,  they  occupy  a 
different  position  from  their  professional  associate.  They  with  their  money 
chose  to  enter  the  engineer's,  architect's  and  builder's  callings,  and  they 
find  a  professional  man  who  in  consideration  of  the  salary  or  share  interest 
or  both,  is  willing  that  his  professional  brains  and  experience  be  farmed 
out  on  speculation.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  so  far  as  the  capitalists  are 
concerned.  We  cannot  help  noticing,  however,  that  capitalized  law-jobbing 
companies  have  not  been  similarly  formed.  There  are  probably  attorneys 
who  would  farm  out  their  services  in  such  a  venture  for  a  good  salary 
'or  a  share  of  the  profits.  Necessity  might  offer  an  excuse  for  the  lawyer 
in  such  a  Case.  But  no  attorney  recognized  as  trustworthy  and  a  man  of 
ability  would  put  himself  in  such  a  position.  The  very  capitalists  who 
would  do  such  a  thing  with  an  architect  or  engineer,  would  not  think 
of  doing  it  with  a  lawyer  because  they  would  despise  an  attorney  who 
would  join  them  on  such  a  footing. 

And  so,  they  would  look  upon  a  doctor  or  a  surgeon  as  a  dangerous 
"^lack  wha  would  allow  them  a^  a  eompany^to^  sell  his  professional  services 


in  a  job  lot  with  his  prescribed  remedies  and  bandages  prepared  at  their 
shop,  together  with  lotions,  pink  powder-puffs  and  other  things  carried 
in  stock  by  druggists  such  as  they  themselves  would  in  that  case  be. 

A  property  owner  may  choose  to  do  his  own  building  and  employ 
professional  men  to  plan  and  execute  the  work  for  him  ;  or  a  group  of 
owners  may  form  a  company  to  plan  and  erect  their  own  buildings  in 
like  manner ;  and  this  would  be  absolutely  legitimate  for  all  concerned, 
only  somewhat  discouraging  to  independent  professional  men  and  builders. 

Finally,  the  architect-contractor  may  say  he  has  had  such  unfortunate 
experience^  in  having  his  clients'  buildings  wretchedly  erected  by  con- 
tractors, that  he  has  determined  to  throw  to  the  winds  all  professional 
considerations  and  protect  his  clients  and  himself  by  undertaking  to  erect 
as  well  as  plan  their  buildings  by  contract.  Such  a  course  would  be  heroic. 
But  many  a  hero  has  fallen  through  choosing  the  wrong  horn  of  the  dilemma 
by  which  he  was  confronted.  The  architect  in  such  a  case  simply  con- 
victs himself  of  having  failed  as  supervisor  of  his  clients'  former  works, 
and  of  being  deficient  in  firmness  to  face  the  contractor  bogey  for  the  future. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  such  a  case,  except  that  all  else 
in  this  talk  applies  to  it. 

There  are  legitimate  fields  for  engineer-construction  companies  and 
architect-contractors  but  the  planning  and  erection  of  buildings  independ- 
ently of  separate  professional  service  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  owner, 
is  not  one  of  them. 
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■  It  would  be  to  the  public  good  if  all  high  class  construction  work 
were  handled  by  such  combinaUona  or  companies,  but,  as  constructnig 
contractors  merely.  The  influence  would  be  toward  cleaner  contract 
business  and  better  building.  The  practice  would  conduce  to  perfect  and 
purify  the  engineering  and  architectural  professions  having  to  plan  ana 
supervise  such  work  in  the  client's  interest.  .    ,.    .  ,     T  ^ 

Professionally-competent     contractors,     both     individuals     and     com- 
panies   very  properly  submit  plans  prepared  by  themselves  or  their  engi- 
neers or  architects,  by  which  they  propose  to  carry  out  works,  or  erect 
buildings  or   engineering  constructions,   under   contract,   for  owners   who 
have  professional  men  separately  engaged  to  advise  them  and  otherwise 
safeguard    their    interests.      But    when    such    companies    or    amalgamated 
peoples  represent  to  owners  or  allow  owners  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  use- 
less expense  to  employ  an  architect  or  engineer,  seeing  that  they  stand 
readv  to  furnish  plans  for  them  as  well  as  to  build  for  them,  their  first 
move   is  to  tear  down  the  profession   which   is  the  very   corner-stone   of 
their   alleged   extra   worth   over   the   ordinary   contractor,   whom   they     at 
"the  same  time,  belittle  and  undermine.     Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  they  place 
themselves,  professionally,  in  the  shoes  of  fakirs,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
thev  minimize  the  value  of  the  vaunted  practical  side  of  their  being. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  good  and  worthy  engineers  and 
architects  -eem  to  be  blinded  to  the  inevitably  disastrous  outcome  of  this 
course  Their  fellows  who  are  still  loyal  to  their  professions  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  public,  should  reason  with  them,  and  property  owners 
should  for  their  own  protection,  help  to  the  end  in  view— the  saving  of 
the  technical  professions  from  the  grasp  of  mere  commercialism. 


Painting  Galvanized  Iron 


UCH  diflficulty  is  generally  experienced  in  getting  pamt  to  adhere 
firmly  to  galvanized  iron,  and  various  experiments  are  resorted  to  to 
overcome  the  trouble.  The  government  has  adopted  a  mode  of 
procedure  that  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  Their  specifications  compel  the 
use  of  vinegar  for  washing  the  surface  preparatory  to  painting.  Ihis 
roughens  or  corrodes  the  surface,  and  gives  the  paint  better  adhesion.— 
Modern  Painter. 


* 


Tall  Chimneys 


THE  highest  chimney  in  England  is  that  at  Barlow  &  Dobson's  mill,  at 
Bolton.     It  is  368  feet  in  height  and  the  material  used  in  its  construc- 
tion was  800,000  bricks  and  122  tons  of  stone. 
^    This  big  smokestack  is  excelled  by  at  least  two  in  Scotland— the  St. 
Rollox  chimney  in  Glasgow  is  445  feet  and  the  Townsend  chimney  in  the 

same  city  is  468  feet  high.  ,     „.     ,  ,  •  ,,      •  i       -^ 

All  chimneys  vibrate,  says  Harpers  Weekly,  especially  in  a  gale;  it 
is  a  condition  of  their  safety,  but  the  oscillation  at  the  top  is  a  serious 
matter  for  any  one  at  work  there  during  a  high  wind,  and  the  job  is  post- 
poned to  a  calmer  day.  '  .      i  i  j 

Lancashire  also  boasts  one  of  the  crookedest  chimneys  in  the  world— a 
shaft  at  Brook  Mill,  Heywood— which  is  nearly  200  feet  high  and  more 
than  six  feet  out  of  plumb.  It  has  been  belted  with  iron  bands  and  is  con- 
fiidered  safe. 
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Cause  of   Earthquake  Shock  and  Its  Effect  on 

Building  Foundations 

By  ROBEl^T  MORGENEIER,  Architect  and  Engineer 

*   ■ 

TO  KNOW  much  of  what  has  been  said,  written  and  observed  on 
earthquake  phenomena  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  Rudolph  Falb, 
makes  it  somewhat  easier  to  understand  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  constant  seismic  tremors  and  occasional  vivid  shocks,  which  prevail 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  State  of  California.  In  addition  to  this  knowledge, 
however,  a  close  observation  of  the  phenomena  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
field  in  which  it  is  manifest,  will  give  the  investigator  additional  and 
very  valuable  information,  and  will  above  all  convince  him  that  all  those 
general  and  wide  spread  causes,  affecting  whole  continents  more  or  less. 
are  not  as  active  here  as  some  may  be  inclined  to  believe.  Undoubtedly 
upheaval  due  to  contraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  operative  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  its  operation  is  so  gradual  and  its  climaxes  so  wide 
apart,  that  they  are  liable  to  escape  the  observation  of  all  except  the 
seismologist. 

The  one  first  fact  confronting  the  investigator,  is  that  the  shocks  ar 
regards  destructiveness  are,  and  in  every  instance  have  been,  confined  to 
a  certain  limited  territory,  skirting  the  coast ;  and,  secondly,  the  territory 
contiguous  thereto  is  practically  in  constant  repose,  or  in  other  words, 
that  not  only  is  the  area  of  destructiveness  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
but  also  the  cause  of  such  disturbance  is  within  or  at  best  very  close  to 
such  disturbed  area.  The  reports,  examinations  and  surveys  made  since 
the  destructive  shock  of  April  18,  1906,  coincide  with  those  covering  the 
shock  of  1868,  and  the  surface  evidence  in  the  way  of  scarps,  cracks  or 
faults  are  practically  the  same  in  .botlv  iftstanc^s.     T4i€S€  latter  show  the- 


area  of  disturbance  was  limited,  that  it  can  be  readily  segregated  and  show 
relative  to  its  position  with  the  greater  undisturbed  area. 

On  Figure  1  is  shown  a  diagramatic  or  generalized  geological  sur- 
face map  of  the  State,  which  I  apprehend  will  suffice  to  make  clear  the 
various  points  to  be  herein  passed  upon.  The  diagram  cross-sections  on 
Figures  2  and  3,  will  serve  to  further  elucidate  the  subject.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  on  Figure  1,  and  spreading  centrally  from  the  indenture  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  are  shown  four  shaded  zones  marked  A,  B,  C  and  D. 
This  shaded  part  shows  the  entire  area  in  which  the  destructive  shock 
manifested  itself  in  1868,  and  again  in  1906,  and  furthermore  embraced 
considerable  territory  in  which  the  shock  was  of  a  less  serious  nature.  The 
zone  of  greatest  destructiveness  is  A,  the  next  B,  and  so  on  to  D,  in  which 
destruction  is  rare  or  entirely  lacking,  the  effect  being  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  violent  shaking,  particularly  heavy  waves,  being  greatest  in  the 
zone  A.  Within  the  zone  A  are  the  counties  of  Sonoma,  Marin,  San 
Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  part  of  Santa  Clar^  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  pass- 
ing through  these,  as  indicated  on  Figure  1,  by  the  irregular  line  GG  fron: 
F  to  H,  is  a  new  fault  due  to  the  shock  of  April  18,  1906.  Along  this  fault 
disturbances  of  the  surface  formerly  were  not  so  manifect.  Embraced  in 
all  of  the  zones  from  A  to  E  are  the  above  counties  and  the  whole  or 
fractional  parts  of  the  counties  of  Mendocino,  Glenn,  Colusa,  Lake,  Napa, 
Yolo,  Solano,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Stanis- 
laus, Merced,  Fresno,  San  lienito,  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo.     The 
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.     1     •     .       (^.r-^A  fn  starts  at  F  on  map  1   and  coinciding  with  the  ^ 
new  .f-"lt  just  referred  to  ^^artsa^^  on      ^p.^^^         .^i^eiding  with  Mt. 

p""-T„  Ventura  county:    As'shown,  this  line  follows  in  a  general  way  the 
Sd^s'carpI   cracks  or'  fLlts  apparent  on  .he  surface  and  due  to  ancent 

tectonic  quake    as  -"-^fJg^'y^^'^^^^^Wo  'subsidence  of  undermined 
,        The  shock  o    Apnl     8    im  was^n^       ^^_^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

strata  thrown  out  of  .e'l"'''^""™  °J-,^^;3g  in  a  direction  from  easterly 
it  primarily   -^  supplanted  by  .mpact  com.ng  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^^_ 

n^ssTSSe  co^i'sequl^ce  thafdislocatfons  with  attendant-movement  was 
felt  more  or  '-f  .^^^^  the  ^ntu-e  h^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

shocks?     Second     What  '«  the  gene  derated?     Third.    What. 

If'^ant^P-autls^'^n^wJ  etrc-^^  in  the  coLtruction  of  buildings  to 

safe-guard  us  ^S^;-; -^J* .^^'^^J,^:' j  exploitation,  I  submit  that  as  regards 
Avo.dmg  all  t«hmc^"Jf^7  ^^^^^  ^{  subsidence  being  mass  seekmg 

the  first   q"^^^^'°;.  J'^t^he^rk  of    hfs  in  subsiding  area  can  only  be  due 
equihbrmm,  therefore  the  lacK  °  underlying  strata  and  assisted 

to  the  nroeressive  removal  ot  supporrmg,  uiiucnj'     g 

ro  iiic  yi'jg,'^  ,„t,;^v,  rivprrnmes  the  mertia  ot  tne  mass,    in 

therein  by  an  "t-.-  ^or«  wh.^^^^  The  shattered,  crumbling  and  faulted 
this  case  the  ^"bs'dmg  mass  wa  underlying  the  ocean, 

rim  of  crmiiped  and  differing  strata   ver^^^  the  western  boundary  of 

as  indicated  by  the  lauit  ""«  o,   ._..._hed  from  the  greater  mass  of  the 

^rrl^^and  at  TionrT^JZ^^  i%it  wh'n  so  letached  in  the  pro- 
bierra,  ana  at  tne  luuiLii  <x  .^  i,/+^  ^  \nwer  l^vel    thereby  forming  a 

cess  of  "P|:--^2"'=;'^;:f  ^^^e  b^sS  mi^Tong  and  If  stupendous  fnd 
primeval  chasm  2(»  ""'^J^  ^J^^^^'^^^  ^f  ^his  movement,  or  rather  the 

retrrri  S  thefeTrl    "1  thrdfagrams  Nos    2  and  3.  .  The  chasm  is 
results  arising  uc,  ^^^   mountam   mass,   inter- 

-  ^^"'"i  H  Lith  sJnd  eravel  broken  and  disintegrated  rock,  the  detritus 
T"^.nf  erosion  floaution  and  local  seismic  rise%nd  fall.  Assuming  that 
^iXngesnX'cruso  the  earth  are  due  to  upheaval,  due  to  the  constant 
contractton  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  that  simultaneously  a  leveling 
orocess  due  o  water  and  disintegration  of  the  mass,  is  going  on.  then 
the  ereat  detrUus  basin  and  its  geological  function  may  be  readdy  under- 
stood The  contents  of  the  basin  are  really  the  connecting  link  be  ween 
the  mass  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Coast  Range.  It  is  as  a  huge  wedge  driven 
.  obUrely  between  them  with  its  point  under  the  lesser  mass  and  by 
p-ravitv  and  hydraulic  pressure  crowding  westerly. 

^  n  illustration  of  the  force  of  subterranean  waters  when  ac  ing  in 
coniunc  ion  with  stress  of  matter  seeking  equilibrium  Figure  3  wi  1  prove 
instructive  The  central  line  of  cleavage  between  the  Sierra  and  Coast 
Ranee  masses  are  still  somewhat  surface-indicated  by  the  beds  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  where  these  trend  and  open  out 
to  discharge  their  waters,  either  surface  or  subterraneous,  is  located  the 
head  the  fesultant  of  the  total  stress,  which  in  the  ages  to  come  is  des- 
tined to  crush  downward  and  again  thrust  upward  and  outward  that  region 
indicated  by  the  shaded  zone  sections  from  A  to  U.  l-igure  1. 
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In  the  superior  mass  of  the  Sierra  is  found  the  immovable  l^ackground 
of  the  force  acting  westerly,  the  accumulated  stress  .s  vented  by  the  coast 
which  ruptures.  Before  such  rupturmg,  a  crushmg  and  tdting  of  under 
lying  strata,  accompanied  by  subterranean  erosion  has  earned  the  weak- 
Sarea,  o  some  Jart  thereof,  to  the  verge  of  instab.hty.  hence  the  result^ 
Of  the  great  abysmal  descent  of  the  waters,  the  height  and  intervening 
distances  of  the  respective  masses  and  the  angles  of  their  slopes,  give  some 

additional  information.  .  i  i  r       ^ 

I  am  strongly  tempted  to  offer  a  few  figures  on  the  ponderous  force 
engendered  in  such  depth  by  water  along,  but  recall  that  I  have  promised 
not  to  intrude  with  technical  information,  and  particularly  because  th^ 
ls"norintended  for  tTie  Taity,  sUir  a  reference  to^ the  dtagram^  bigure^ 
will  show  what  occurs  at  even  much  higher  levels.  In  consideration  of 
the  proceeding,  I  assume  that  the  general  direction  of  the  seismic  wave  is 
from  east  to  west.  That  the  power  upon  which  it  depends  is  accumulative 
and  when  so  accumulated  manifests  itself  in  tremors  often  noticeable  at 
the  surface  The  resultant  may  be  at  any  point  between  the  main  masses 
and  many,  in  transmission,  impact,  deflect  and  gyrate  to  eve.y  conceivable 

angle.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

To  the  third  question  we  can  say,  that,  without  taking  up  the  more 
abstruse  geological  questions  of  the  intensity  of  the  shocks,  in  different 
locations,  it  mav  be  safely  assumed  that  as  we  recede  from  the  coast, 
the  effect  diminishes,  and  that  the  small  number  and  slight  surface  frac- 
tures and  known  earth  cracks  are  an  absolute  assurance  that  we  are  not 
in  anv  immediate  danger  of  being  engulfed  even  in  the  zone  A.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  effect  of  force  acting  on  masses  of  various  degrees  of  elasticity 
and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  shocks  heretofore  experienced, 
makes  it  self-evident  that  where  strata  protrudes  or  forms  the  surface, 
any  building  firmly  founded  thereon  is  safe,  on  the  other  hand  on  alluvial 
soil  resting  within  the  digressions  of  the  rock,  the  building  will  be  sub- 
jected to  direct  westward  shocks,  eastwardly  rebounding,  torsinal  twists, 
by  the  forming  of  couples,  etc.,  and  in  such  location,  public  buildings  of 
magnitude  should  be  constructed  of  iron  or  very  thoroughly  reinforced. 
.On  ''made"  ground,  like  the  filling  of  the  old  Mission  marsh,  any  building 
of  any  considerable  height,  should  be  anchored  to  piles  sent  down  to  a  good, 


Oc-, 
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firm  foundation.  Of  buildings,  which  in  the  past  were  not  so  founded  in 
this  district,  the  "Valencia  Street  Hotel"  was  a  terrible  example. 

Transversely  of  any  surface  faulted  locality,  the  foundation  walls 
should  be  of  concrete  and  properly  reinforced  with  steel,  also  corners  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way.  In  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
zone  A,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  travel  of  the  shock  force  should,  if 
possible,  be  ascertained  and  the  foundation,  afe  well  as  transversely  thereof, 
should  receive  thorough  reinforcement  to  insure  a  certain  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. The  walls  longitudinally  with  the  line  of  force  should  be  thoroughly 
constructed,  and  of  material  which  will  indurate  by  age.  Naturally  all 
footings  should  be  on  levels  and  the  different  ''steps"  tied  with  rein- 
forcement. 

These  or  similar  precautions  should  be  taken,  if  not  for  our  own 
benefit,  for  that  of  posterity. 


Jefferson  as  an  Architect 

IT  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  twice  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  serving  as  one  of  the  leading  architects  for  planning  and  building 
a  great  and  free  republic,  was  likewise  an  architect  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  the  word.  Poplar  Forest,  in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  was  at  one  time  the 
home  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  estate  coming  to  him  through  his  wife.  Jefferson 
built  the  house  himself,  after  plans  of  his  own  drawing. 

This  old-time  mansion  which  is  very  spacious,  containing  twelve  large 
rooms  is  octagonal  in  form.  The  rooms  are  all  very  high  for  the  time  when 
the  structure  was  erected,  and  excellently  well  lighted.  The  dining  room  and 
~pafk>r  are  each  twenty-eight  feet  long,  with  an  open  fireplace  at  either  end^ 
Like  all  southern  residences  of  the  time,  and  largely  of  the  present  for  that 
matter,  the  front  and  rear  are  provided  with  long  porches,  or  "galleries," 
which  add  decidedly  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  house,  while  increasing 
its  convenience  and  comfort.  Every  part  of  the  1100  acres  which  comprise 
the  estate  can  be  seen  from  the  residence,  which  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  statesman  in  selecting  its  site.  Poplar  Forest  is  today  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  Virginia. 


Hollow  Glass  Bricks 

The  demand  for  hollow  bricks  and  building  blocks  for  house  construction 
has  induced  glass  manufacturers  to  put  hollow  glass  bricks  on  the  market, 
and  they  promise  to  be  used  extensively  for  novel  and  artistic  effects.  The 
first  glass  bricks,  being  solid,  proved  a  failure  on  account  of  their  cost,  but  the 
hollow  glass  bricks  can  be  made  at  much  less  expense.  They  are  lighter 
and  stronger  than  clay  bricks,  and  are  such  excellent  non-conductors  that 
walls  built  of  them  are  proof  against  dampness,  sound,  heat  and  cold.  The 
bricks  are  sealed  hermetically  when  hot,  and  are  placed  in  walls  with  a  colorless 
mortar  made  of  special  glass.  The  bonding  strength  of  the  glass  mortar  is 
almost  as  great  as  the  bricks  themselves. — Ex. 
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The  Licensing  of  Architects 

By  W.  GARDEN  MITCHELL,  Architect 

I    HAVE  in  front  of  me  an  article  from  the  American  Architect  on  the 
licensing  of  Architects  that,  whether  an  advocate  of    the    law    or    an 
opponent,  I  feel  is  so  unfair  that  in  the  simple  nam*  of  justice  I  am 
constrained  to  take  issue  with  it. 

The  American  Architect  says  that  the  license  law  has  been  passed  by 
architects  to   protect  themselves   against   competition   and  to   make   more 
easy  the  maintenance  of  rates  and  the  accumulation  of  profits,  and  that 
any  assertion  that  these  laws  have  been  made  to  insure  a  higher  standard 
of  professional  ability  is  *'the  shallowest  of  humbug."    Were  these  remarks 
read  by  only  old  stagers  in  the  profession  I  would  not  consider  them  suffi- 
ciently   serious    to   be    worth    disputing,    but    as    there    are    many    others, 
both  in  the  profession  and  outside  it,  who  might  be  misled  by  such  state- 
ments, I  think  it  right  that  the  facts  of  the  case  should  be  set  forth.    The 
American  Architect  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  oppose  the  license  law,  but  if 
it  so  wishes   we  are  at  least   entitled   to  demand   that   the   objections   be 
put  forward  in  some  reasonable  manner.   Improved  emolument  may  or  may 
not  be  a  result  of  the  license  law,  but  in  no  place  nor  at  any  time  has  it 
been  the  substantial  object.     Base  motives,  such  as  a  desire  to  reduce  fair 
competition,  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  but  the  broad  principle 
of  licensing  has  always  had  in  view  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  archi- 
tectural requirements.     I  have  been  living  for  a  number  of  years  in  Lon- 
don   and   have   only   recently   returned   to   San    Francisco   so  that    I    have 
clearly  in  my  mind  the  many  discussions  that  have  been  going  on  there 
for   several   years   past   on    this   question    of   licensing   or   registration   of 
architects.     In  England  there  are  two  prominent  societies  that  represent 
architecture:    The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  The  Archie 
tectural  Society.     The  latter  society  sprang  into  existence  with  the  idea 
of  correcting  the  faults  that  had  been  evolved  and  become  venerated  by 
the  more  fossilized  and  older  society  ;  it  was  a  case  of  the  younger  genius 
and  generation.     The  younger  society  promoted  a  bill   (which  so  far  has 
failed  to  pass  through   Parliament)    for  the   licensing  of  architects.     The 
Royal  Institute  opposed  the  bill  or  at  least  refused  its  support,  but  illogi- 
cally  enough    this  same    institute    permits    of  membership    to    its    ranks 
only  by  examination,  and  just  such  an  examination  as  is  set  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of    Architecture.     The    magic    letters    F.  R.   I.   B.  A. 
after  an  architect's  name  arc  considered  desirable  and  honorable  and  to 
give  to  the  public  some  assurance  that  the  possessor  has  at  least  some 
capacity  in  his  profession.     There  are  however  many  good  architects  who 
do  not  belong  to  this  or  any  society,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  as  in 
times  past  the  examination  has  not  been   exacting  enough   nor   well   set, 
the  honor  of  membership,  by  the  really  clever,  is  questionable.     If,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  Royal 
Institute,  why  not  desirable  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  profession 
generally.     Well,  as  an  outcome  of  these  many  arguments  and  contentions 
in   England,  I  could  learn  of  only  one  substantial  objection   to  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  architects. 

There  are  in  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  few  geniuses.  Now,  tuost 
geniuses  do  not  pass  examinations,  for  if  they  did  they  would  become 
commonplace  in  the  process  of  acquiring  the  general  knowledge  necessary. 
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It  is  equally  true  that  there  are  many,  I  might  say  fools,  who  can  pass 
examinations.     This  is  sad,  but  it  is  still  more  sad  to  contemplate  this 
one  isolated  genius   who  might  give  to  the   world   somethmg  worth,  the 
combined   efforts   of  his   contemporaries,   frustrated   by   a   license   law   or 
obliged  to  become  the   ghost  or   under   dog  of  a  less   capable   associate. 
Most  laws  in  an  imperfect  world  bear  severely  on  some  one.     To  save  the 
discomfiture  of  this  one  genius,  the  opponents  of  registration  have  fought 
in  England.     Of  course,  if  the  examining  body  were  really  astute,  they 
would   let  the  genius   slip  through,  but  the  perspicasity  of  examiners   is 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  genius  is  not  always  recognized  at  first  sight. 
So  much  for  the  arguments  against  licensing.     Now  for  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.     Lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  druggists,  plumbers  all  have  to 
pass   their   examinations,   but   it   was   argued   by   the   Institute   of   British 
Architects,  that  the  architect  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  be  measured  by 
examinations.     At  the  same  time  the  institute  admits  members  to  study 
in    its    school    and   finally   to   membership    by   this    same   process.      Now, 
personally,    I    hate    examinations,    and    do    not    take    ten    cents    worth    of 
interest  in  the  man  who  can  simply  pass  an  examination.     I  care  nothing 
about  him— he  frequently  is  a  stick.     The  man  we  do  like  to   meet,  of 
course  is  the  genius.     But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  examination  to  leave 
in  the  profession  only  the  very  clever.     Why,   if  that  were  done,  there 
would   be    left    only    a    few    architects     for     each     large     city,    and    none 
for  the  country  towns.     No,  the  object  of  these  examinations   is  simply 
to  determine  that  the  individual  has  made  a  study  of  his  subject  and  has 
a  moderate  and  necessary  knowledge,  so  that  the  public  may  not  be  led 
blindly   by  the  blind.     Under  the   system  of  non-licensing  of  architects, 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  including  construction  companies,  is  allowed 
to  design  buildings.    In  planning,  t\iey  are  generally  poor,  in  construction, 
weak,  and  in  the  disfigurement  of  our  streets  and  countrysides,  they  are 
^triumphant.    Choose  between  two  evilsjA^ stray  genius,  incommoded  be- 
cause a  dulT  State  Board  Is  not  smart  enougTi  to  pass  htm  at  sight,  and  ar" 
whole  army    of    incompetents    let    loose    upon    the    public.     Men,    who  in 
place  of  years  of  study  and  scholarly  training  or  native  genius,  forge  ahead 
by  hustle  and  audacity  and  an  unbridled  conceit  born  of  ignorance.     No, 
rather   than    modify   the   license   law   I   should   like   to   see   it   made   more 
comprehensive.     In   Mexico,  not  only  are  architects  required  to  pass  an 
examination,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  build,  except  the  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  a  duly  qualified  architect.     No  plans  would  be  even  looked 
at,  if  not  so  signed.     This,   I  think,  in  our  country,   should  be   made  to 
apply  to  all  towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  20,000.     But  contrary 
to  the   assertions  of  the   American   Architect,   the   license   law   does   wish 
to  promote  the  cause  of  true  architecture  and  to  this  end  we  must  educate 
the  public  mind.     Now  the  public  cannot  and  never  has  been  able  to  easily 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  architecture  and  good  and  bad  archi- 
tects, and  the  granting  of  a  diploma  at  least  helps  them  to  discriminate 
between  those   who  have  some  qualifications   and   those   who  have   none. 
The  American  Architect  asserts  that  it  is  on  principle  that  a  nurnber 
of  the  architects  in  this  State,  have   failed  to  take  out  a  license.     Now, 
from  considerable  experience  I  should  say  that  is  nonsense.     Some,  I  be- 
lieve, who  have  been  duly  licensed  and  are  quite    competent    have    been 
disqualified  simply  because  they  refused  or  failed  to  pay  certain  dues.     On 
this  point,  they  may  have  stood  out  on  principle,  but  not  on  the  license 
law  generally,  but  such  cases  are  the  exception.     Most,  who  do  not  take 
out  a  license,  fail  to  do  so  because  they  fear  they  may  have  difficulty  in 
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passing  the  examination.  Now  about  the  examination,  I  can  speak  from 
experience,  for  although  I  had  practiced  in  this  State  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act,  I  was  compelled  on  my  return  to  take  the  examination, 
and  I  can  say  with  assurance  and  after  over  twenty  years  experience 
among  architects  and  draughtsmen,  that  the  examination  as  set  at  the  time 
in  which  I  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  was  not  only  a  very  well 
thought  out  examination  and  a  good  all  around  test  on  thoroughly  sen- 
sible lines,  but  was  quite  the  opposite  of  that,  which  almost  any  one 
could  pass,  as  one  might  infer  from  the  American  Architect.  In  truth, 
it  was  an  examination  that  without  previous  special  study  50  per  cent  of 
the  architectural  profession  could  not  have  passed,  as  two  out  of  four  days 
were  devoted  to  problems  that  could  only  be  solved  by  carrying  in  one's 
memory  formula  that  I  am  confident  50  per  cent  of  the  profession  do  not 
memorize.  Space  is  too  short  to  comment  on  this  or  other  examinations. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  if  an  architect  could  solve  all  the  problems  in  design, 
construction,  detail  and  general  knowledge  in  the  four  days  allowed,  and 
do  so  really  well,  he  would  be  what  is  known  as  a  crackerjack,  to  gain 
100  per  cent,  I  think  would  be  the  lot  of  one  in  a  thousand. 

I  am  presuming  that  the  placing  of  the  marks  was  done  with  as  much 
judgment  as  the  setting  of  the  papers.  Well,  contrary  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  American  Architect,  we  insist  that  the  object  of  the  license  law  is 
to  raise  the  standard  in  the  profession  and  at  the  same  time  public  taste 
and  discrimination. 

Let  us  look  forward  with  the  eye  of  imagination  to  the  time  when 
all  states  will  have  as  one  of  their  proudest  boasts— a  monumental  building 
dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  architecture  and  the  kindred  arts.  Once  a 
year,  the  golden-mouthed  herald  will  be  sent  forth  to  make  the  annuncia- 
tion, once  a  year,  under  the  great  dome,  the  dignitaries  of  the  state  and 
the  learned  in  art,  architecture  and  engineering  will  assemble  and  there  in 
presence  of  a  great  host  of  the  people,  confer  on  such  as  may  have  won  the 
distinction,  the  diploma  of  architecture.  Teaching  the  people  thereby  that^ 
the  distinction  is  one  difficult  to  attain;  that  architecture  is  not  house 
building,  nor  the  honorable  business  of  bricklaying,  but  a  distinct  and 
separate  cult,  one  which  demands  and  gives  scope  for  as  high  qualities  as 
any  and  in  the  following  of  which  success  (I  do  not  mean  monetary)  is 
just  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  that  high  standard  of  ideality  which  with 
the  eye  of  imagination,  we  may  place  before  us,  but  may  never  hope  to 

overtake. 

* 

The  Reaper 

The  vouth  who  sows  wild  oats,  'tis  true, 

Must  reap  as  he  has  sown  ; 
But  then  his  father  ought  to  do 

Some  thrashing  of  his  own. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

* 
*  * 

"I  have  three  times  as  many  applicants  for  apartments  in  my  new  flat 
building  as  I  can  accommodate,"  said  the  owner. 

"How  do  you  account  for  it?"  asked  the  real  estate  agent. 

"There  isn't  a  room  in  the  building  large  enough  for  a  piano,"  explained 
the  owner. — Exchange. 
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Cement  and  Concrete 


Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Building  Construction 


By  LOUIS  H.  GIBSON,  Architect,   in  Municipal  Engineerin 


JAMES  J  Hill,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  withal  a  great 
economist,  statistician  and  brilliant  writer  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  commercial  world,  has  said  that  the  end  of  fifty  years  will  see  the 
"Ironless  Age."  Maybe,  but  may  not  that  period  when  there  will  be  no 
metal  be  postponed  through  the  use  of  cement?  Mr.  Hill,  a  very  wise  and 
verv  efficient  man,  may  not  have  realized  the  possibilities  in  the  use  of 
cement  as  an  economical  agent  and  its  relation  to  the  saving  in  the  use  of 
metal  Many  structures  are  built  with  cement  and  metal  which  do  not  con- 
sume more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  metal  that  would  be  required  if 
steel  alone  were  used.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ''Cement  Age,"  and  near  the  beginning  of  a  "Woodless  Age." 

The  price  of  framing  lumber  is  now  such  that  one  may  well  consider 

the  question  of  the  use  of  concrete  and  steel.     There  are  conditions  where 

4h^  concrete-steel  structure  will  cost  less  money  and  it  always  costs  much 


less  than  steel  with  fire-proofing  other  than  concrete. 

This  statement  with  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  materials  named 
is. not  loosely  made.    It  is  based  on  an  extensive  practical  demonstration. 
Some   months  ago  the   writer  was  employed  as  the  architect  of  a  large 
factory— a  building  500  feet  long  and   187   feet  deep   at   its  wings.    The 
material  recommended  to  the  owners  was  concrete-steel.    The  preliminary 
estimate  from  the  office  of  the  architect  indicated  slow-burning  construc- 
tion of  wood  to  be  more  expensive  by  five  per  cent  and  the  actual  bids 
on    the    work    by    contractors    indicated    a    greater    difference    than    that 
shown  by  the  preliminary  estimate.    The  owners  of  the  property,  in  their 
eagerness  to  be  fully  convinced  that  they  were  getting  not  only  the  best 
but  the  cheapest,  had  drawings  and  specifications  made  for  joist  construc- 
tion with  wood  girders  and  posts,  joist  construction  with  steel  girders  and 
posts,  slow-burning  construction  with  planking,  beams,  girders  and  posts  of 
wood    slow-burning  construction  with  wood  planking  and  beams  and  with 
girders  and  posts  of  steel.    In  connection  with  these  various  combinations, 
walls  of  brick  and  cement  blocks  were  considered.    In  every  instance,  the 
comparison   not   only   resulted   favorably   to   the   concrete   construction    in 
the  matter  of  cost,  but  bred  in  the  minds  of  all  a  determination  that,  from 
every  point  of  view,  the  concrete-steel  construction  was  superior.    That  is, 
concrete-steel  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  cheapest.     So  it  must  be  when  a 
relatively    new    medium,    structural    or    otherwise,    comes    into    being,    it 
must  not  only  have  superior  merit,  physically,  as  compared  to  other  good 
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things,  but,  in  order  to  receive  early  recognition,  it  must  be  obtainable 
at  a  cost  as  low  as  or  lower  than  the  best  competitive  material.  No  product 
intended  for  the  market  can  make  rapid  progress  on  any  other  basis. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  absolute  details  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
structure  in  order  to  mal^e  a  clear  showing.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
the  first  figures  the  cost  of  this  structure,  as  a  concrete-steel  building, 
approximated  $42,000,  in  slow-burning  construction  of  wood  $45,000,  and 
steel  frame  construction   went   well   beyond  this  figure   and  this   without 

fire-proofing. 

The  work  of  taking  these  figures  and  considering  and  makmg  plans 
and  specifications  was  educational  not  alone  to  the  owners  of  the  structure, 
but  also  to  the  architect.  It  gave  him  freedom  and  courage  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  had  in  dealing  with  a  new  client.  So  it  was  that  from 
an  early  determination  to  contract  all  the  work,  it  was  eventually  decided 
to  do  it  by  the  day;  to  bring  all  of  the  material  and  put  it  in  place  by  local 
labor  under  competent  supervision.  The  result  has  been  not  only  a 
high  grade  of  workmanship,  but  at  a  cost  well  below  that  of  any  contract 
proposition.  Broken  stone,  gravel  and  sand  were  obtained  locally  and  the 
steel  members  purchased  on  the  basis  of  specific  requirements. 

Before  explaining  structural  details,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
question  of  insurance  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  determining 
factors  as  to  material  of  construction. 

In  this  structure,  the  cost  of  insurance  was  considered  before  a  shovel- 
ful of  dirt  was  moved,  and  with  astonishing  results. 

-  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  building  that  there  are  two  elements  in  the 
insurance  question,  one  of  which  relates  to  loss  of  property  by  fire,  and  the 
other  which  relates  to  loss  of  business.  Again,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  cost  of  insurance  on  the  building  and 
on  the  stock  which  it  contains. 

The  owners  of  this  property  and  their  architect  took  no  chances  as 


to^wliat  the  fesiHr would  be;    They  met  the  managers^^^^  mutuah 

organizations  with  the  purpose  of  having  plans  carefully  examined  and 
criticised  from  the  underwriters'  standpoint.  The  result  showed  that  the 
insurance  bugaboo  is  a  bugaboo  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  factory 

risks. 

Estimates  were  made  by  the  various  organizations  and  indicated  that 
it  was  up  to  the  owners  and  the  archit^^ct  as  to  just  'what  the  insurance 
would  cost.  Under  certain  conditions  of  protection  and  construction  ihe 
estimate  was  forty  cents  per  hundred  dollars  at  risk,  and  under  certain 
oiher  conditions,  eight  cents  per  hundred  dollars  at  risk.  The  latter  esti- 
mate was  made  by  the  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  was  on  a  protected  cement -steel 
structure.  The  actual  disposition  of  the  insurance  has  not  yet  been  made, 
but  here  again  the  educational  results  of  investigation  through  right 
sources  was  apparent.  The  owners  of  this  property  have  determined  to 
carry  very  little  insurance  on  this  risk  and  that  largely  on  the  stock.  Here 
is  a  saving  not  only  in  the  percentage  cost  of  insurance,  but  also  on  the 
amount  to  be  carried.  This  company  has  had  the  experience  of  being 
burned  out  before  and  is  not  apt  to  be  indiscreet  in  rhis  matter. 

In  this  structure  there  was  involved  the  work  of  the  i^tructural, 
mechauical  and  insurance  engineer,  and  not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
insurance   engineer. 

In  Indianapolis,  the  fire  tax  is  twice  as  large  as  the  municipal  tax. 
The  fire  taX  is  made  up  of  insurance     and  prot*H'tit:>n  costs.     It   i.iay  be 
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Details  of  Concrete  Setting  of  Window  Frames 

assumed  that  Indianapolis  is  not  an  exceptional  instance  but  rather  a 
typical  one.  This  city  is  mentioned  because  the  writer  took  the  trouble  to 
go  tc»  tlie  city  records  and  get  taxables  represente<l  by  improvements,  and 
stocks  in  buildings  and  relate  it  to  the  insurance  premiums  and  the  cost 
of  the  f.re  department. 

The  fire  loss  in  Indiana  to  the  insurance  companies  alone  and  without 
relation  to  the  insured  or  to  the  protect  ion  cost  is  about  fifty-seven  cents_ 
per  $100  at  risk.  This,  when  compared  with  possible  rate  of  eight  cents 
per  $100  at  risk  on  a  hazardous  risk,  shows  that  our  immense  fire  tax  is  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  wasteful.  The  fifty-seven  cents  loss  to  the  insurance 
companies  m  Indiana  is  probably  typical  of  the  average  loss  in  the  United 
States. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  cement-concrete  construction  alone  is 
responsible  for  this  saving.  It  was  a  very  helpful  factor,  but  is  associated 
with  protective  apparatus.  Again,  this  saving  in  cost  is  not  wholly  in 
terms  of  percentage,  but  as  well  by  volume  of  insurance  to  be  carried, 
which  latter  saving  is  largely  owing  to  the  use  of  cement.  The  Boston 
Mutuals  have  $225,000,000  at  risk  and  their  fire  loss  within  the  last  five 
years  has  been  less  than  four  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred  dollars  at  risk. 

As  said  iDefore,  the  labor  work  on  this  structure  was  done  by  the  day. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  for  careful  analysis  of  results,  and  a  chance  to 
experiment  which  would  not  have  been  possible  or  desirable  under  contract 
conditions.  The  work  of  making  concrete  was  particularly  satisfactory  in 
its  results.  There  were  no  arbitrary  standards  of  proportions  of  broken 
stone,  gravel,  sand  and  cement. 

The  voids  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  mixture  of  the  aggregate, 
i.  e.,  in  the  stone  and  sand,  and  the  voids  therein  and  proper  excess  was 
taken  as  the  volume  for  cement.  This  made  a  particularly  strong  concrete 
as  only  the  necessary  amount  of  cement  was  used.  The  concrete  was  not 
weakened  by  using  an  excess  of  cement. 
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The  voids  were  first  determined  in  the  broken  stone  or' gravel  and 
then  the  vokime  of  the  voids  therein  was  supplied  by  fine  gravel  and  sand, 
the  voids  remianing  being  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  amount 

of  cement. 

/  Not  only  was  the  quality  very  satisfactory,  but  the  cost  was  less  than 
ituvould  have  been  under  the  usual  rough  and  tumble  method  of  making 

concrete. 

Before  the  engineering  possibilities  of  concrete-steel  work  will  have 
been  determined,  we  must  realize  that  the  proportion  of  cement  in  concrete 
must  be  the  lowest  normal  amount  possible,  and  that  the  mixture  of  the 
inert  material,  the  gravel,  stone  and  sand  in  a  manner  to  reduce  the  voids 
is  quite  as  important  as  any  other  single  process.  The  addition  of  cement 
may  be  normal  or  abnormal.  There  may  be  too  much  cement  or  not  enough. 
'  The  walls  of  this  structure  are  of  concrete  blocks.  The  window  frames, 
as  indicated  by  the  drawing,  are  made  with  cement  and  wood.  The  advant- 
age of  a  cement  block  in  a  window  frame  is  twofold.  It  reduces  the 
amount  of  wood  to  a  minimum  and  gives  a  maximum  amount  of  glass. 

In  the  design   shown,   the   separation   is  only   eight   inches.     With   a 
.  different  design  of  frame,  the  separation  would  be  at  least  ten  and  one-half 
inches  and  with  an  exposure  of  that  much  wood  to  the  action  of  fire. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  weights  for  the  sashes  run  up  and  down  in  the 
box  formed  in  the  cement.  The  cement  box  frame  has  great  insurance 
value  over  wood  or  metal.  An  eight  inch  mullion  of  brick  for  box  frame 
windows  would  not  be  possible.  Again,  the  form  of  the  cement  part  of  the 
frame  is  admirable  as  a  supporting  column  for  superimposed  weight. 

The  pully  style  and  sash  might  be  made  of  galvanized  metal  and  in  this 
wav  still  farther  reduce  the  fire  hazard. 

The  cost  of  an  all-wood  frame  and  mullion  and  the  combination  of 
wood  and  cement  is,  under  normal  conditions,  the  same. 


Advantages  of  Concrete 

THE  advantages  of  concrete  on  the  mechanical  side  are  these :  It  is  proof 
against  fire,  wind  and  water,  rats,  insects  and  dry-rot  and  the 
danger  of  electricity.  It  needs  no  painting  or  repair.  Fire  or  water 
overflow  inside  can  do  only  local  damage  to  the  contents  of  a  room  and  no 
more.  It  becomes  stronger  and  harder  with  age.  There  are  no  leaky 
roofs,  no  damp  or  cold  east  or  north  rooms.  There  is  great  economy  of 
heating.  Being  a  firm  mass  throughout,  like  a  house  made  of  baked  clay, 
there  is  no  vibration,  and  in  case  one  spot  of  the  foundation  should  be 
undermined  the  well-knit  structure  might  not  show  so  much  as  a  crack. 
It  is  practically  earthquake  proof.  Concrete  is  healthful.  It  leaves  no 
fissures  for  dust  or  for  insects  which  spread  disease.  It  is  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter,  and  with  a  minimum  of  exertion  can  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean. 


"Genius  is  the  ability  to  take  infinite  pains!"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Anybody 
can  take  pains,  if  he  will.  Genius  is  the  ability  to  apply  your  pains  in  the 
right  way  and  along  the  right  line.    Genius  is  the  ability  to  discriminate. 


Humbug  in  Reinforced  Concrete  Building 

By  WM.  RAM.  HALL,  C.  E. 

The  following  is  the  first  paper  of  a  secofid  series  of  "  Talks  to  Property  Ozc  n- 
ersy  by  Mr,  Wni.  Ham.  Hall,  apropos  of  the  buildi?ig  situation  throughout  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  specially  applicable  in  San  Francisco  at 
this  time.  The  title  well  tells  zvhat  it  is  about.  The  ?natter  will  be  eagerly  read 
by  those  having  civic  pride  and  i?iterest,  as  zvell  as  by  those  having  buildings  to 
erect,  or  ivho  are  in  the  building  busi?tess, 

THE  scoring  administered  to  San  Francisco  last  April  was  opportune 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  construction  into  this  city; 
namely,  reinforced  concrete. 

This  type  represents  the  long  step  forward  made  of  late  years  in  the 
building  art.  It  is  one  of  the  two  practical  growths  in  building  which  have 
been  along  scientific  lines.  It  stands  for  development  of  the  building 
business  on  a  higher  plane.  And  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  convenient 
stalking-horse  of  the  building  fakir. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  selected  as  the  subject  of  these  talks. to  property 
owners  and  citizens,  not  only  because  it  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in 
building  practice,  and  consequently  a  stranger  to  them,  but  because  it  is 
a  good  thing,  peculiarly  capable  of  being  grossly  abused  and  thus  being 
made  into  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing,  and  because  it  is  being  so  abused 
in  many  places  throughout  our  country. 

No  other  class  of  buildings  can  be  made  more  safe  and  lasting  than 
those  of  reinforced  concrete.  No  other  class  of  buildings  may  be  so  decep- 
tively and  utterly  unsound  and  sure  to  have  but  short  lives  in  proportion 
to  cost,  as  those  of  reinforced  concrete. 

No  other  class  of  buildings,  when  well  designed  and  constructed,  will 


preserve  their  Integrity  so  wIioHyand^blnpre"tety  under  eaT^ 
as  those  of  reinforced  concrete.    No  other  class  of  buildings,  being  poorly 
designed  and  constructed,  will  tumble  down  so  completely  and  disastrously 
under  earthquake  shock,  as  those  of  reinforced  concrete. 

No  other  kind  of  building  of  equal  cost  can  be  made  so  nearly  fire- 
proof, as  one  of  reinforced  concrete.  No  other  kind  of  building  with  right 
to  claim  fire-proof  quality  may  be  more  utterly  worthless  after  a  fire  has 
roasted  it,  than  one  of  reinforced  concrete. 

In  no  other  class  of  construction  are  incompetent  people  so  apt  to  be 
cock-sure  that  they  know  it  all,  and  so  impressive  in  making  others  believe 
so,  as  in  reinforced  concrete.  In  no  other  class  of  construction  may  the 
property-owner  be  so  grossly  deceived-  by  those  with  whom  he  may  have 
to  deal  in  the  erection  of  his  building,  as  in  reinforced  concrete. 

Conditions  in  San  Francisco  are  such  as  to  invite  the  presence  in  the 
building  industry  of  those  who  are  apt  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  The  out- 
come of  such  practice  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dangerous  to  life,  harmful 
to  business  interests  and  depressing  to  property  values. 

We  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  very  carnival  of  reinforced  concrete 
building.    The   work  thus   far   is   not   all   good.      Some,   at   least,   of   it   is 

distinctly  bad. 

In  this  regard  San  Francisco  is  not  different  from  other  cities  in  our 
country  where  such  construction  has  been  introduced,  except  in  amount 
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going  on  at  one  time.   But  we  have  onh^  commenced  our  ^ujlding  carnival, 
ff  it  develops  as  expected,  it  will  beco^Tie  ^  wild  rush.     What  then^ 

'"'' A^'not'able  reinforced  concrete  failure  in  San  Francisco  would  attract 

Tnd'^trthT'.e^t^r^plTot^of^Ir^h^^^^^^ 

ear  hquake  to  cause  then    tney  concrete  building  cannot  readdy 

te^plov^  for  Xat'lt  t  wort\  oTshown  up  for  what  it  is  not  worth,  after 

"'*  '' Abiect   prostrating  failures  of  reinforced  concrete  building  are  occurr- 
ing now  an/again  els  where,  without  the  aid  of  earthquakes.    Our  technica 
papers  have  given  details  and  illustrations  of  half  a  dozen  such  fadures 

"'''VVJ^prS  I'esTof  have  its  attention  centered  upon  these  lessons/ 
Consequently  it  does  not  learn  them.    The  property  owner,  as  a  rule,  seeks 
to  buUd  c lea^per  than  he  ought  to,  for  the  result  demanded.    Consequently, 
he  is  often  i;  easy  mark  for  some  one   who  will  deceive  h.m  as  to  the 
prospective  cost,  and  the  integral. value  of  the  proposed  construction. 

Fnr  a  ntiarter  of  a  century  engineers  have  been  preaching  the  merits 
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in?  DracUci  while  builders,  as  a  rule,  set  their  backs  against  it.    Litt  e  by 
litUeThere  and  tliere;  now  and  again,  it  has  been  advanced  in  public  favor 

^"'^  ifs  extreme  adaptability  and  structural  value  were  shown  by  engineers 
anplyngTr  very  thin  and  flat  span  bridges,  very  light  and  economical 
rrtainini  vvahs  and  dams  and  other  structures.  The  position  of  those  who 
were  fightTii  is  battles  in  city  building  practice  was  thereby  upheld  and 
kistifiecf  The  art  was  much  perfected.  Engineering  societies  discussed 
careful  y  prepared  papers  as  to  its  theory" and  practical  application.  Engi- 
neering periodicals  gave  space  to  accounts  of  its  use.  Architects  became 
converts'^  Notable  buildings  were  erected  of  the  newly  favored  type^ 
pTblic  demand  for  its  use  grew.     The  spirit  of  commercialism  saw  its 

oppominity^  after  these  long  years  of  fighting,  experimenting  demon- 
strating on  the  part  of  the  professional  civil  engineer;  after  volumes  of 
accounts  of  detaifs  of  practice^  success  and  failure,  which  he  has  prepared; 
after  other  volumes  of  carefully  worked  out  theories  based  on  experimenta- 
?ion  and  practice,  to  guide  future  design,  which  he  has  produced ;  after  the 
nrofessfon  has  had  it!  attention  centered  on  this  subject,  in  theory  and  in 
practicr"n  good  construction  and  in  bad,  in  its  various  systems,  par  s  and 
deta  Is  untif  to  many  civil  engineers  it  is  as  a  household  word :  the  so- 
ca  led  "prac  ical"  man,  the  commercial  man,  and  the  patent-right  man.  the 
unprofessional  amalgamated  engineer-contractor  and  architect-builder,  and 
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the  professional  upstart  assume  to  know  more  about  this  way  of  building 

'than  anyone  else.     These  are  they  always   who  are  most  assiduous  and 

irequently  most  successsful  in  getting  the  ear  of  the  man  who  has  the 

money  to  put  into  buildingsx  ,         .  .         •        i       ,^^ 

The  art  of  building  in  reinW^^ed  concreteus  a  civd  engmeermg  develop- 
ment on  a  high  plane.  If  designing  and  supervision  m  the  practice  is 
turned  over  to  people  not  capable  in,  or  not  implicitly  faithful  m  such  art, 
there  will  be  disastrous  results. 

The  official  door  was  long  closed  against  reinforced  concrete  building 
in  San  Francisco.     There  was  strenuous  opposition  to  its  being  opened 
thought  to  come  from  interests  involved  in  other  buildmg  materials  and 
methods     The  architects  as  a  rule  Were  indifferent  to  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete     The  builders,  except  a  few  concrete  workers,  opposed  it  or  did 
not  want  to  bother  about  it.     Only  a  few  engineers  took  active  interest  in 
the  subject,  though  many  appreciated  it.     The  public  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  cared  not  at  all.    Were  we  not  solidly  and  well  built  in  brick  and  stone ; 
and  was  not  steel  being  well  introduced  and  applied?  The  great  earthquake 
in  shaking  down  brick  and  stone,  shook  the  official  door  ajar  for  remforced 
concrete      A  small  number  of  professional  men,  engineers  mostly,  stepped 
into  the  breach.   The  concrete  workers  were  there  also.     The  opening  was 
effected      The  new  building  ordinance,  allowing  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction, was  passed.     And,  forthwith,  there  appeared  a  multitude  of  re- 
inforced concrete  advocates,  experts  and  specialist  budders. 

A  number  of  these  seem  to  have  come  from  elsewhere,  the  new  comer 
has  an  advantage  in  connection  with  a  new  thing.  He  can  claim,  whether 
truthfully  or  not,  to  have  been  practiced  and  expert  in  it  elsewhere.  He  has 
no  antagonisms  among  prominent  local  people,  such  as  are  una^^ldably 
made  by  every  engineer  or  architect  who  does  his  duty.  The  local  public 
is  not  familiar  with  his  shortcomings.  He  is  received  with  special  courtesy 
and  attention  just  because  he  is  a  newcomer,  introduced  from  some  more 


advanced  city,  and  vouched  for  W  some  local^  ^^p^  standing. 

People  under  a  great  affliction  are  prone  to  look  for  a  prophet.   The  prophet 
always  comes  from  some  other  city.    He  usually  is  stoned  if  he  sets  up  for 

one  in  the  place  of  his  home.  .      .        . 

It  is  difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand  how  local  professional 
people  could  know  anything  about  reinforced  concrete,  for  instance,  seeing 
that  such  buildings  had  not  been  constructed  here.  The  layman  often  is 
guilty  of  not  knowing  the  difference  between  a  thorough  engineer,  who 
knows  his  subject  as  part  of  his  profession  and  is  a  practiced  man  m  that 
profession  from  the  mere  technical  worker,  who  knows  his  art  only  trom 
the  teaching  of  labor  in  it.  The  layman  may  forget  that  local  engineers 
may  go  and  by  observation  on  works  in  a  number  of  places  become 
particularly  proficient  in  a  wide  range  of  experience^ and  practice  in  rein- 
forced concrete  or  any  other  specialty.  r-  . 

The  veriest  fakir  might  come  into  a  city  as  an  amalgamated  engineer- 
construction  company,  for  instance,  and  victimize  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  by  imposing  upon  them  under  contracts  to  plan  and  build  tor 
them  He  might  misrepresent,  not  only  as  to  his  own  achievements  else- 
where but  as  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  local  engineers  and  architects 
of  the  subject  he  takes  as  a  specialty.  He  might  claim  to  control  some 
patent  device  which  he  does  not  control.  He  might  assert  special  worth 
as  to  some  system  whereby  he  builds,  but  which  is  known  to  the  engineer- 
ing   profession    to    be    grossly    defective.      He    might    show    photographs 
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of  his  creations  in  his  last  stamping  ground;  but  how  is  the  beholder, 
especially  if  non-professional,  to  know  whether  the  .structures  are  good  or 
very  bad,  and  likely  to  fail  wholly  or  in  part?  He  might  show  letters  of 
satisfaction  from  clients  he  has  built  for;  but  how  were  they  to  know,  not 
being  professional,  whether  their  buildings  were  structurally  well  or  ill 
planned,  or  whether  sound  or  rotten  jobs?  He  might  show  comphmentary 
press  notices  of  his  worth  as  a  builder;  but  such  ads  are  frequently  bought. 
He  would  not  show,  of  course,  notices  .which  had  denounced  him  as  a 
fakir,  if  such  there  were,  nor  would  he  show,  if  such  was  the  fact,  that  the 
engineering  profession  knew  him  to  be  a  shallow  humbug.  All  these  things 
might  be  done  by  a  newcomer  into  a  community,  especially  a  city  in 
business  confusion  and  grasping  for  straws  to  float  on.  No  one,  of  course, 
would  feel  called  upon  to  expose  such  people,  individually,  merely  to  save 
individual  property  owners  from  being  victimized.  But  after  a  while  this 
sort  of  thing  becomes  a  public  menace. 


By  the  close  of  1906  over  fifty  permits  had  been  issued,  nearly  all  with- 
in the  four  months  preceding,  for  erection  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
or  large  parts  of  buildings,  under  the  new  ordinance,  and  located  within 
that  part  of  the  burned-over  area,  only,  bounded  by  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Eleventh  and  Channel  Streets  and  the  Bay  front.     This  number  is  rapidly 

being  added  to.  j  u    r-i    • 

■  About  that  time  several  engineers  and  architects  called  upon  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  in  a  friendly  way  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  conditions  with  respect  to  reinforced  concrete  work  being  executed 
in  the  city,  which  they  thought  he  should  take  cognizance  of.  The  Chair- 
man courteously  acknowledged  die  truth  of  what  they  said,  but  feared  he 
would  not  be  able,  under  existing  conditions,  to  correct  matters.  He 
promised,  however,  to  do  all  he  could  toward  ensuring  good  construction, 
wh ich  he  desired  as^rmich  as  they 


At  the  same  time,  he  reminded  his  callers  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, of  which  he  formerly  was  a  member,  had  acted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  architects  and  engineers,  in  adopting  the  reinforced 
concrete  part  of  the  building  ordinance,  and  he  implied  that  if  it  did  not 
work  aright,  those  who  had  urged  it,  might  be  chietiy  to  blame  before  the 

public. 

The  Honorable  Chairman's  ground  was  not  tenable,  of  course,  for  the 
best  possible  building  ordinance  may  not  work  aright  if  it  is  not  duly  and 
efficiently  administered.  The  object  of  such  an  ordinance  is  to  vest  in  the 
city  a  supervision  of  such  matters,  and  to  lay  the  basis  and  provide  the 
means  for  exercise  of  that  supervision. 

■  Already,  some  of  the  local  opponents  of  reinforced  concrete  are  pre- 
dicting failure  for  it,  and  consequent  expunging  from  the  building  ordin- 
ance. That  ordinance  is  quite  full  in  specifying  what  reinforced  concrete 
shall  be,  how  designed,  how  proportioned  and  how  put  in.  Though  the 
ordinance  is  far  from  perfect,  if  its  provisions  were  even  nearly  complied 
with,  under  efficient  expert  supervision,  the  result  would  be  safe  and  last- 
ing work.  .^  .  . 
The  Board  of  Public  Works,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  specifications 
in  the  ordinance  are  complied  with,  have  not  a  nearly  sufficient  force  of 
examiners  and  inspectors  to  do  the  work  of  this  kind  which  the  law  and 
public  safety  demand  shall  be  done  One  inspector,  only,  is  employed 
to  see  that  the  law  is  not  violated  in  the  process  of  construction  of  over 
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fifty  reinforced  concrete  buildings,  spread  over  a  wide  area,  wherein  he  has 
also  several  hundred  other  buildings,  of  brick,  stone  and  steel,  to  in  like 
manner  inspect.  He  cannot  keep  track  of,  much  less  efficiently  supervise 
the  work  in  progress  in  his  field.  He  has  the  duty  of  at  least  four  or  five 
men  imposed  upon  him,  at  least  two  of  whom  should  be  professional 
experts. 

The  situation  in  this  regard  is  bad.  It  may  be  difficult  to  make  it  much 
better.  It  is  a  situation  not  unknown  in  other  cities ;  only,  it  is  accentuated 
here.  The  Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  says  that  he 
desires  to  do  all  he  can  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  building  ordinance, 
but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

•  His  records  show  that  he  has  for  months  collected  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  dollars  per  month  as  fees  for  building  permits.  This 
money,  under  the  law,  is  collectible  for  examination  of  building  plans  and 
inspection  of  building  work,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  It  is  a'tax  levied 
on  owners  who  build  houses,  to  be  used  for  their  mutual  protection,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public.  The  salary  roll  and  expenses  of  the  force 
employed  on  this  examination  and  inspection  duty,  apparently  cannot 
exceed  ten  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  month — about  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  collected  for  the  permits  issued.  The  other  nine-tenths  seem  to  be 
devoted  to  some  other  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  collectible. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  present  building  ordinance,  nearly  all  of  the 
leading  architects  of  the  city  were  indifferent,  if  not  quietly  opposed,  to 
the  admission  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  In  one  way,  the  out- 
come to  this  time  has  shown  they  were  right.  The  practical  weakness  of 
the  system  is  in  getting  the  work  planned  aright  and  executed  well,  and  in 
getting  an  adequate  municipal  supervision  of  it. 

A  San  Francisco  can  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete  which  would  not 
be,  at  all  materially,  injured  by  an  earthquake  that  would  shake  a  brick  and 
^tone  San  Francisco  as  harmful  as  did  the  one  of  iast  April.  A  better- 
brick,  stone  and  steel  San  Francisco  can  be  built  than  the  one  which  we 
had.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  a  new  San  Francisco  will  be  built  under 
present  conditions,  of  any  material,  that  will  be  any  safer  under  earthquake 
stress,  or  even  as  safe  as  the  old.    Something  must  be  done. 

Possibly,  publicity  might  make  for  a  better  outcome.  The  owner, 
after  all,  is  the  party  directly  at  interest,  in  each  case.  If  he  wants  a  safe 
building  and  pays  enough  to  get  one,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  get  it ; 
that  is,  if  he  knows  how  to  avoid  humbug.  If  he  has  in  mind  to  get  the 
cheapest  building  which  will  serve  his  purpose,  regardless  of  the  building 
ordinance  and  public  safety,  possibly  he  might  be  influenced  for  good  if  his 
neighbor  or  any  other  passer-by  were  enabled  to  detect  violation  of  the 
ordinance,  or  of  good  practice,  in  the  building  being  erected  on  his  property. 

There  are  enough  books  specially  for  professional  people  in  building 
practice.  Possibly  one  for  the  owners  and  the  public  may  not  be  amiss. 
There  are  enough  books  which  show  engineers  how  to  build  in  reinforced 
concrete.  Possibly,  one  which  points  out  also  how  not  to  build  in  it  may 
be  of  value  to  them.* 


*This   is  the   first   chapter   of   an   attempt   at   such    a   book.      It    will    not   deal   in   personalities,   but 
will,  without  specifying  buildings,  tell  of  and  illustrate  bad  as  well  as  good  work.  W.  H.  H. 
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7/1^  "  Pfrciva/"  Concrete  Tie 


Concrete  Ties  for  Railroad  Use 

DURING  the  past  year  no  less  than  a  dozen  patents  were  granted  to 
inventors  of  concrete  railroad  ties.  There  is  much  significance  in 
the  present  activity  of  designers  and  inventors  along  the  line  of 
attempting  to  hit  upon  some  form  of  tie  which  shall  be  better  than  the 
present  wooden  tie,  more  lasting  and  at  least  as  cheap  as  those  which  are 
still  in  general  use.  It  indicates  a  realization  of  the  field  which  is  already 
open  for  new  forms  of  ties.  Concrete  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  and 
combination  has  been  suggested,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling 
that  the  reinforced  concrete  tie  is  the  type  that  will  eventually  be  adopted, 
^number  of  serious  problems^present  themselves  to  the  manufacturer^ 


who  contemplates  turning  out  a  concrete  tie  for  railroad  use.  One  of  the 
most  important  considerations  is  the  matter  of  securing  an  absolutely 
reliable  means  of  securing  the  rail  to  the  tie.  Even  the  long-tried 
and  familiar  spikes  in  wooden  ties  have  by  no  means  a  clean  record 
in  the  matter  of  holding,  and  spreading  rails  are  still  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  every  roadmaster  and  trackwalker.  The  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  wooden  ties  is  a  large  item  of  expense  and  the  cost  of  employ- 
ing some  means  of  wood  preservation  is  open  to  the  same  objection 
of  high  cost.  Reinforced  concrete  scientifically  assembled,  and  with  some 
reliable  method  of  rail-holding,  seems  to  be  the  thing  sought. 

One  of  the  most  successful  types  thus  far  made  available  is  the 
"Percival,"  manufactured  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  but  capable  of  manufacture 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  reinforcement 
consisting  of  four  corrugated  steel  bars,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds  in 
all.  These  are  made  by  the  Expanded  Metal  and  Corrugated  Bar  Co.,  of 
St.  Loijis,  Mo.,  and  are  of  the  familiar  type  of  product  turned  out  by  this 
house.  As  the  cut  shows,  the  body  of  the  tie  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle, 
with  three  bars  across  one  face  and  the  fourth  at  the  angle  opposite  the 
heavily  reinforced  face.  Each  end  of  the  tie  is  thickened  for  about  3  feet, 
giving  an  average  bearing  of  about  5  inches.  The  central  portion,  how- 
ever, is  a  true  triangle^ 

Accommodation  for  the  rail  is  provided  for  by  a  hardwood  cushion, 
1^  inches  thick,  9  inches  wide  and  14  inches  long.-  Sockets  to  receive  the 
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Concrete  Ticv  After  a   Year  on  the  G.  H.  &>  H. 

cushion  are  cast  in  the  tie  as  it  is  made  and  this  socket  is^  filled  with  a 
riRidlv  connected  composition  of  galvanized  cut  wire  and  Babbjtt  metal. 
A  screw  spike,  J^xlO  inches,  screws  down  into  this  composition  and  holds 

the  rail  firmly  to  the  cushion.  . 

Practical  demonstrations  of  this  tie  indicate  not  only  its  practicability 
but  its  permanence  as  well.  Tests  that  have  been  made  as  severe  as  pos- 
sible have  shown  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  the  case  of  the  Galves- 
ton Houston  &  Henderson  Railroad  Company,  the  ties  were  put  in  the 
main  line  track  at  Forty-third  ^street,  Galveston,  where  al  incoming  and 
outbound  traffic  passes  and  where  an  enormous  amount  of  heavy  switch- 
ing is  done.    After  a  vear  of  service,  giving  the  ties  as  heavy  usage  as 

possible,  they  were  inspected  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

I    '  *  '  • 

Some  Drawbacks  to  100-Story  Sky  Scrapers 

\n  eminent  New  York  engineer  and  practical  builder,  who  has  to  his 
credit  manv  of  the  finest  skv-scrapers  of  the  metropolis,  states  that  a  one- 
hundred-storv   building,   built   of   reinforced   concrete   and   tovvering   more 
than  1000  feet  from  the  ground,  may  yet  be  seen  by  people  who  are  living 
and  even   reached  middle  life.    The  fifty-story  buildings,   which   are  now 
being   seriously  considered   as   a   future   possibility,   will   constitute   but   a 
stepping  stone  to  the   seventy-five-story   buildings   and  then   to   the  one- 
hundred-storv    buildings.     The    principal    drawback    which    now    presents 
itself  is  said 'to  be  the  impossibility  of  providing  elevator  accommodations 
for  even  a  fifty-storv  building,  for  the  reason  that  the  weight  of  the  cable 
to  support  the  car 'in   the  numerous  thirty-story  buildings   now   in  com- 
mission is  enormous,  and  some  other  method  of  utilizing  the  upper  floors 
will  have  to  be  invented  and  introduced  before  the  sky-scraper  can  ^e  built 
any  higher.    The  limits  of  the  elevator,  as  understood  at  this  time,  have 
been  already  reached. 

*  * 

The  spirit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things  is  all  too  rare  in  this 
day  and  age ;  hence  all  praise  to  the  old  lady  who  was  so  old  that  she  had 
only  two  teeth  left,  but  said,  ''Thank  God,  they  hit!" 


Fire  Resistance  of  Reinforced   Concrete  Buildings* 

By  JAMES  SHEPPARD,  Chairman  of  the  International  Fire  Library 

ALL  practical  fire  fighters  will,  in  view  of  their  own  experiences, 
unanimously  agree  that  the  fullest  success  in  fire  fighting  can  only 
be  secured  by  vigorous  attacks  at  close  quarters  inside  the  burning 
building.  Unless  in  some  measure  such  close  attacks  on  the  discoverv  of  a 
fire  can  be  made  with  ample  volume  of  water  at  efficient  pressure  the 
building  involved,  especially  if  of  large  extent,  will  probably  with  its 
contents  be  destroyed,  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire  to  the 
surrounding  property  may  become  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Build- 
ings erected  to  meet  these  requirements  have  lamentably  failed  under  the 
tests  of  actual  fires,  chiefly  owing  to  noncompliance  with  conditions 
obviously  necessary  to  secure  success. 

To  avoid  such  disasters,  buildings  effectually  separated  into  compart- 
ments of  moderate  extent,  planned  without  unprotected  flooE  openings 
Imd  constructed  so  a^  To  give  Teady^and  secure  access  for  firenien  to  every 
part,  for  the  longest  period  of  time  possible  after  an  outbreak  of  fire,  are 
required,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  chief  officers  of  fire 
brigades  and  salvage  corps  and  the  men  under  their  command.  Buildings 
constructed  with  reinforced  concrete,  properly  prepared  with  suitable 
aggregates,  sand  and  cement,  ample  thickness  of  such  concrete  being 
continued  in  front  of  all  metal  rods  or  network,  will  satisfactorily  meet 
these  requirements  if  the  conditions  as  to  extent  and  other  provisions 
referred  to  are  duly  observed. 

So-called    Fireproof  Buildings 

Experience  has  repeatedly  proved  that  large  buildings  constructed 
with  incombustible  materials  only,  but  without  due  protection  against 
the  inevitable  action  of  heat,  fire  and  water  on  the  metal  and  other 
materials  used,  although  called  '^fireproof,"  are  during  the  burning  of  their 
contents  of  a  most  treacherous  and  dangerous  character,  defying  all 
reliable  calculations  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  certain  collapse. 

Why  architects  and  engineers  continue  to  waste  their  client's  money 
on  the  erection  of  dangerous  buildings  of  this  character  and  proclaim  them 
"fireproof"  is  a  mystery  which  firemen  fail  to  comprehend.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  asserted  that  it  is  false  economy  of  the  worst  description  to 
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omit  efficient  protection  against  the  action  of  fire  for  all  structural  metal 
work  used  in  important  warehouse  and  factory  buiiamgs. 

In  vfew  of^he  experience  in  the  case  of  buildings  constructed  with 
unproteled  metal  columns  and  girders  the  use  of  timber  m  posts  and 
beams  of  laree  size,  witn  thick  plank  floors  made  air  and  water-tight,  has 
Lr  exfeSly  employed  with^onsiderable  advantage,  espec.a  y  wW 
protected  with  an  efficient  system  of  automatic  sprinklers.  Further  advant 
Tge  would  be  secured  if  the  timber  used  is  made  thoroughly  and  pe- 
manently  flameproof,  but  eflfective  processes  with  this  object  appear  at  pres- 
ent to  be  too  costly  for  general  use. 

The  term  "reinforced  concrete"  is  used  to  describe  systems  of  con- 
struction in  which  iron  or  steel,  in  the  form  of  rods    bars  or  network,  is 
embedded  in  concrete,  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  so  as    o  take  al 
tensional  strain  and  ofTer  resistance  to  shear,  leavmg  the  concrete  to  resist 
compression,  thus  uniting  both  materials,  so  that  each  is  applied  to  the  best 

3.civ3.nt3.£rc 

Previous  methods  of  fire  resisting  and  slow  burning  construction, 
especially  for  warehouses,  trade  and  manufacturing  premises,  are  now 
rapidly  giving  place  to  reinforced  concrete  systems,  used  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  hollow  reinforced  concrete  or  porous  terra  cotta 
l!]ocks  These  systems,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  architects  and  engmeers 
to  meet  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  resistance  to  fire. 

'  A  Safe  Structural  Material 

.  Reinforced  concrete  is  clain^ed  by  its  advocates  to  be  a  safe  structural 
material,  but  this  can  only  be  conceded  so  long  as  normal  conditions 
continue,  which  many  users  of  these  new  structural  methods  appear  to 
-consider  will  always  b^the  case,  and  therefore  make  no  provision  against 
possible  if  not  probable  changes  resulting  from  fire  amongst  the  goods 
stored  in  buildings  of  this  construction. 

The  materials  employed  in  reinforced  concrete  acquire  no  new  fire- 
resisting  qualities,  and  although  they  may  be  made  effectively  to  assist 
each  other  in  this  respect  and  offer  every  facility  for  providing  a  building  of 
the  character  needed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  firemen  before 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  such  qualities  duly  to  consider  and 
provide  against  the  effect  of  heat,  fire  and  water  on  the  materials  employed, 
usins  only  materials  and  methods  proved  from  actual  experience  under 
various  known  conditions  to  be  effective.  This  is  equally  necessary  with 
reinforced  concrete  svstems,  as  with  other  methods  of  construction,  if 
satisfactory  resistance  to  fire  is  expected,  and  the  avoidance  of  disasters 
that  have  occurred  with  other  systems  desired. 

The  city  of  New  York  Building  Code,  1901,  provides  that  all  systems 
of  floor  construction  used  in  buildings  required  to  be  "fireproof  shall 
be  submitted  to  an  official  test  for  four  hours  under  a  distributed  load  of  150 
pounds  per  square  foot  placed  on  bays  four  feet  wide  between  steel  beams 
ten  inches  deep,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  per  foot  run,  havmg  a  clear 
span  of  fourteen  feet,  these  beams  being  protected  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  system  under  test,  the  temperature  to  average  not  less  than  1700 
decrees  F  for  the  whole  period  of  the  test.  At  the  end  of  this  four 
hours'  heat  test  a  stream  of  water  through  1%  inch  nozzle  under  sixty 
pounds  pressure,  to  be  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  floor  for  five 
minutes-  the  top  of  floor  to  be  then  flooded  with  water  under  low  pressure, 
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and  tl|e  stream   from  the   lys   inch  nozzle,  under  sixty  pounds  pressure, 
again  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  floor  for  a  further  five  minutes. 

A  load  of  600  pounds  per  square  foot  to  be  then  placed  between  the 
beams  equally  distributed. 

If  during  these  tests  any  flame  has  passed  or  any  part  of  the  load 
has  fallen  through,  or  if  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  beams,  having  a 
clear  span  of  fourteen  feet,  exceeds  2>^  inches,  the  use  of  the  system 
is  prohibited  in  any  building  required  to  be  "fireproof."  Similar  test 
regulations   are   also   applied   to   partitions. 

Experts  in  reinforced  concrete  buildings  agree  that  to  obtain  the 
best  results  (considered  only  from  a  structural  point  of  view  and  under 
normal  conditions)  reinforcing  rods  must  be  placed  near  the  outer  surface 
of  the  concrete,  a  thickness  of  one  inch  in  front  of  the  rods  being  generally 
adopted;  but  this  thickness  is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  protection  of 
metal  rods  against  a  serious  fire,  and  the  aggregates,  sand  and  cement, 
for  the  concrete  used  to  protect  the  metal  rods  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  concrete  having  gravel  aggre- 
gates is  especially  unreliable  under  the  action  of  fire,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  dense  material.  Aggregates  that  have  passed  through 
fire  and  are  of  a  porous  nature,  such  as  broken  stock  brick,  clinkers,  clean 
coke  breeze  with  fine  ground,  high  class  Portland  cement  and  sand,  oflfer 
the  greatest  resistance  to  fire,  but  even  with  these  materials  a  thickness 
of  at  least  two  inches  in  front  of  all  important  metal  members  is  essential 
for  reasonable  security. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  a  thickness  of  two  inches  of 
concrete  of  this  description  for  the  protection  of  all  metal  work,  while  the 
central  portion  of  the  concrete  might  be  of  different  material. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  large  buildings  already  erected  with 
reinforced  concrete  will  fail  when  subjected  to  a  serious  fire  amongst, 
their  inflammable  contents,  especially  in  cases  where  the  building  chiefly 
consists  of  extensive  galleries  round  large  central  vertical  spaces  passing 
through  all  floors.  Such  buildings  certainly  involve  the  possibility  of  very 
serious  consequences,  as  proved  in  numerc^s  instances,  and  even  re- 
inforced concrete  construction  can  do  but  little  to  lessen  this  evil. 

The  method  adopted  for  protecting  columns  and  other  parts  of  rein- 
forced concrete  structures  against  mechanical  injury  during  the  making 
and  deposit  of  merchandise  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  With  this  object, 
in  many  large  public  warehouses  constructed  in  reinforced  concrete,  steel 
angles  of  considerable  size  and  weight  are  partly  embedded  in  the  concrete 
flush  with  its  outer  face  at  each  corner  of  numerous  square  columns  support- 
ing very  heavy  loads ;  these  steel  angles  are  held  in  place  by  riveted  eyes 
passing  into  the  concrete.  In  the  event  of  a  serious  fire  amongst 
merchandise  stored  round  these  columns  these  steel  angles  would  twist,  dis- 
placing portions  of  the  concrete,  leaving  important  reinforcing  rods  ex- 
posed at  most  critical  moments.  Any  mechanical  protection  needed  should 
be  held  in  position  independently  of  the  concrete  and  be  placed  against  its 
outer  face  only. 

Divisional  walls  relied  upon  as  fire  stops  in  warehouses  and  similar 
buildings  should  not  be  less  than  nine  inches  thick. 

Combustible  goods  against  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  less  than  nine 
inches  thick  would  be  liable  to  ignition  by  heat  from  a  fire  burning  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wall. 
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The  Modern  Lighting  Fixture  and  Its  Place  in  Interior 

Decoration 

By  JOHN  A.   BRITTAIN,  President  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
'■  •   "A  dim  ,i.h.  .a,  vouf    .  fai.h„o„  lord,  .is  .ha..  b„.  should  .he  Kin«  so  honor  us,  wo  ^-^^^^ 


W 


'HAT    exclamations    of    surprise    and    ad- 
miration   would    have    burst    from    the 
writer  of  the  above  had  he  the  oppor- 
tunity today  of  visiting  even  the  humblest  homes 
and  noting  the  abundance  and  in  many  mstances, 
the  extravagant  use  of  artificial  illummation. 

Nothing  in  history  is  more  interestmg  than 
to  note  the  progress  in  artificial  lightmg  and  it 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  as  the  nations  of  the 
world  advanced  in  civilization  their  lighting  ap- 
pliances kept  pace  with  them.  Notice  the  pme 
torch  giving  way  to  the  candle  and  m  succession 
to  the  oil  lamp,  gas  lighting,  electric  lightmg 
and  this  latter  illuminant  striving,  today,  to  ex- 
cel its  strong  competitor,  the  incandescent  gas 
lieht    as  discovered  by  Auer  Von  Welsbach. 

it  is  not  our  desire  to  trace  the  advancement 
\  as  abote  noted  but  rather  to  consider  the  means 

of  artificial   illumination   placed   at  our  disposal 
.   A  A  .tnrlv  flipir  best  uscs  for  residence  and  commercial  lighting,  not 

^  ■ '  'rhffirlt'ts  fittu'res  were  pieces  of  gas  pipe  bent  in  the  shape  of  a 
The  first  gas  nxuirei»  wcic  p        iittlp    later    we   note    the   addition    of 
T   with  no  thotight  of  beauty.     A   httle   late^    ve  „^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^ 

apphed  ornament,  to    J^^  J^^;;  ''^^  ^he  introduction  of  electricity,  the 
were  incased  ,n  ''^ass  tubes  ^''^l^ll'^tht^^Un,  and  today  we  have  the 
wires  were  ^a^^*^"" /°  ^'^^jffi'^'e   wi  h  both  gas  pipe  and  electric  wires 
rcS'^'t'th^tuSttction'orihe  incandesLu^'gas  light  an  obstacle 
presented'  itself,   as   far   as   the   beau>ificat.on   of 
he   fixture    was   concerned    on    account   of   the 
ugliness  of  the  porcelain  reflectuig  shade.     This 
fact  is  itself  evident  today  but  it  >s  bemg  cor- 
rected   bv    the     introduction    of    the      Bunsen 
'  Fixture."'a  chandelier  made  expressly  for  incan- 
descent gas  lighting  and  which  obviates  the  iise 
of  what  has  heretofore  been  considered  an  ugly 
necessity.    The  socket  burner,  and  ingenious  gas 
burner  that    looks    like    an    electric  socket    did 
much  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  gas  fix- 
ture as  it  made  possible  the  execution  of  beauti- 
ful designs  heretofore  confined  to  the  realm  of 

electricity.  .... 

Within   the   past  year  a  lighting   magazine 

has  made   its  appearance  in   New  York  and   is 


i 
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doing  much  to  fill  a  void  in  the  field  of  illumination  by  furnishing  to  the 
architect,  decorator,  gas  fixture  salesman  and  others  interested,  helpful 
suggestions  as  well  as  giving  scientific  experiments  and  enabling  them  to 
lay  out  a  lighting  scheme  much  more  intelligently  by  showing  the  result 
of  various  types  of  illuminants  under  stated  conditions.  It  is  also  en- 
couraging to  note  the  fact  that  a  few  men  have  taken  up  the  practice  of 
the  New  York  magazine  and  are  prepared  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
research  which  shows  that  our  Eastern  friends  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  will  profit  by  the  employment  of  these 
men  from  an  economical  standpoint,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of 
having  properly  lighted  stores,  offices  and  homes. 

The  lighting  fixture  of  today  should  be  an  ornament  rather  than  a 
self-evident  ugly  necessity.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  subject  I  should  like 
to  lay  particular  stress  on. 

The  best  results  in  lighting  are  obtained  by  those,  who,  in  planning 
their  homes,  give  the  subject  proper  consideration,  by  trying  to  picture 
in  their  mind's  eye,  the  room  as  it  will  appear  when  furnished,  noting 
where  the  strongest  light  is  needed,  arranging  their  outlets  so  the  greatest 
efficiency  can  be  obtained  at  the  least  possible  expense,  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  few  dollars  spent  in  wiring  will  be  repaid  tenfold  by  the  saving  in  the 
monthly  lighting  bill. 

There  are  so  many  conditions  that  eff"ect  the  amount  of  light  required 
in  any  room,  such  as  color  of  wood  work,  wall  covering,  height  of  ceilings, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  needs  of  the  occupants,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  rule  to  meet  all  conditions  but  if  a  16  candlepower  lamp  burning  with 
its  full  efficiency  is  allowed  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  it  will  cover 
the  majority  of  cases,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  efficiency  of  a  light  at  any 
point  decreases  as  the  square  of  its  distance  increases,  in  other  words  you 
get  but  one-quarter  of  the  light  at  four  feet  as  you  do  at  two  feet  from 
its  source. 

If  ar^^itect^  when,  about  to  write  specifications  for  the  lighting  ol 


any  building,  store,  office,  theater  or  residence  would  before  placing  out- 
lets, divide  the  illumination  into  two  parts:  First,  General  Lighting; 
second.  Special  Lighting;  and  give  each  ample  consideration,  much  better 
results  would  be  obtained.  To  make  this  point  clear  let  us  consider  a 
few  examples. 

Theaters. — General  illumination  best  obtained  by  lights  concealed  so 
that  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  ceiling  and  the  filament  of  the  lamp 

not  seen  by  the  audience.  This  can  be  obtained 
by  putting  them  in  a  trough  in  the  arches  with 
their  backs  to  the  audience. 

Special  Lighting. — Foot-lights,  orchestra 
lights,  boxes,  etc.  Offices:  General  illumination, 
ceiling  fixture  or  chandelier  in  center.  Special 
ilkimination :  Desk  lights,  typewriter  lights, 
etc. 

Residence.-^Living  room  :  General  illumina- 
tion, ceiling  fixture  in  center.  Special  illumina- 
tion :  Reading  lamps,  reading  brackets,  book- 
case lights,  etc.  Dining  room:  General  illumina- 
tion :  Side  brackets  are  much  better  than  arms, 
outside  of  center  dome.  Special  ilkimination : 
Dome  with  diffusing  plate  much  better  than 
using  fringe. 
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Before  passing,  let  us  call  attention  to  two  errors  generally  made  in 
residence  lighting.  The  first  is  the  placing  of  an  overhead  light  to  illumi- 
nate a  carriage  porch,  as  it  places  the  step  of  the  carriage  in  the  shadow 
while  a  side  light  would  illuminate  it  nicely.  This  also  applies  to  an  over- 
head vestibule  light,  as  it  casts  a  shadow  over  the  countenance,  while  a 
bracket  light  would  overcome  this  difficulty  and  the  advantage  of  this  is 
self-evident.  The  second  error  is  the  placing  of  a  light  on  either  side  of  a 
mirror  where  it  is  desired  to  get  a  good  light  for  dressing  purposes.  Much 
better  results  would  be  obtained  by  an  overhead  light  placed  about  ten 
inches  in  front  of  it  and  just  high  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
son using  the  mirror. 

All  the  above  refers  to  the  practical  side  of  lighting  but  much  more 

could  be  said  of  the  artistic.  , 

From  a  lighting  standpoint  the  most  successful  installations  are  those 
where  you  feel  plentifully  supplied  with  light  and  the  source  of  it  is  no 
more  conspicuous  than  any  other  part  of  the  furnishings. 

What  better  time  to  consider  this  important  subject  than  now  when 
we  are  about  to  rebuild  the  city.  What  vast  opportunities  to  get  the 
benefit  of  all  our  past  experiences  and  profit  by  our  errors ! 

This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our 
architects  with  the  people  making  a  study  of  this  work.  If  the  power 
companies  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  architects,  or  any  one  in- 
terested, the  services  of  a  man  who  is  competent  to  advise  them  on  this 
important  subject  they  would  be  doing  much  to  rebuild  San  Francisco 
on  the  right  lines.  I  say  the  power  companies  could  do  this  as  they  would 
be  acting  from  a  purely  unselfish  motive  and  would  be  repaid  by  the 
appreciation  of  a  satisfied  clientage.  San  Francisco  is  going  to  be  rebuilt 
nobler  and  grander  than  ever.  Why  not  light  its  homes  and  buildings 
consistent  with  their  construction? 


About  Smokeless  Furnaces 

NEVER  has  greater  interest  been  shown  in  the  kindred  subjects  of  smoke 
abatement  and  fuel  economy  than  at  the  present  time,  and  this  brings  to 
mind  how  surprisingly  ignorant  some  men  are  as  to  the  requirements 
of  a  smokeless  furnace.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  for  any  fair  engineer  to 
build  a  furnace  in  almost  any  plant,  which  will  not  smoke,  but  in  most  cases  the 
cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.  The  difficulty  4ies  in  the  construction  of  a 
furnace  which  will  not  only  be  smokeless  but  economical;  in  securing  the 
proper  combustion  so  that  the  elements  which  produce  smoke  will  be  consumed 
without  the  introduction  of  too  much  air  or  the  use  of  other  agencies  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  economy.  In  buying  a  smokeless  furnace  see  that  it  not 
only  prevents  the  emission  of  dense  smoke  but  does  it  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  economy — Ex. 

*  * 

High  Ground 

The  moral  ground  some  men  are  found 

To  take  is  high  enough  ; 
But,  after  all,  the  highest  ground  ! 

Is  frequently  a  bluff. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 
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The  Ingenuous  Bricklayer 

Seme  Builder's  "Laborers  once  waxed  hot 
About  the  Hardships  of  their  Lot, 
And  with  Abuse  did  thickly  plaster 
Their  grinding  and  despotic  Master. 

'Twas  Jones,  a  Layer  he  of  Bricks, 
Most  fierce  denounced  that  Tyrant's  Tricks, 
And  cursed  the  Wretch  Who'd  have  them  lay 
Eight  hundred  Bricks  (Oh!  Shame!)  per  day. 

"Say,  let's  agree  to  lay  no  more 
Henceforth,  my  Mates,  than  Hundreds  four." 

Now  Jones,  who  this  Suggestion  made, 
Was  still  a  Novice  at  the  Trade,  "" 

And  then  four  hundred  Bricks  a  Day 
Was  just  as  much  as  he  could  lay. 

But  as  the  Months  progressing  ran, 
Jones,  who's  a  quick  and  handy  Man, 
Outstripped  his  Mates  and  soon  could  lay 
Four  hundred  Bricks  in  half  a  day. 

'Tis  now  the  Wish  our  Friend  did  take 
Double  his  present  Wage  to  make; 
So  he  the  Limit  would  rescind 
Which  stringent  thus  his  Efforts  pinned. 

But  lo!  His  Mates,  who— sad,  but  true!- 
Were  still  a  lazy,  unskilled  Crew, 
With  Insolence  and  loud  Derision 
-^>eclined  to  hear  of  stich  Rescission^ 


"What  next?  The  Compact— Truth  to  tell- 
Us  Duffers  suits  amazing  well. 
Nor  do  we  mean  such  Fools  to  be 
As  now  to  cancel  it  for  thee. 
Just  'cos  thee's  gotten  extra  Skill 
And  wants  thy  private  Purse  to  fill. 
Naw!  Thee  shan't  rise  above  our  Level, 
And  if  thee  tries,  we'll  raise  the  Devil!" 

Then  Jones,  with  rueful   Face,  did  see 
The  Vice  of  forced   Equality  : 

'T  know — alas!  too  late — such  Rules 
Protect  bnt   Lazybones  and    FooN. 
And,   leveling  up  the   unskilled   Clown, 
His  Mate  more  skillful  level  douniT 


MORAL: 

Twixt  Right  and  Wrong,  'twixt  False  and  True, 
How  much  depends  on  Point  of  View! 

—Truth. 
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English  Cathedrals 


THERE  is  nothing  among  all  the  many  beauties  of  England  that  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  man's  poetic  nature  as  her  cathedrals.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  land  where  the  cathedrals  and  churches  are  so 
beautifully  and  distinctly  a  dominating  feature  in  the  landscape  as  in 
England,  and  the  English  people  love  them. 

''Each   in   its   little   plot  of  holy  ground, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 

Those  old  gray  churches  of  their  native  land." 

Unlike  the  cathedrals  of  continental  Europe,  most  of  which  are  hidden 
from  view  by  shabby  shops,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  mercenary  war  of  a 
great  city,  there  emanates  from  the  English  cathedrals  the  peace  and  calm 
spirit  of  the  Christ,  and  they  beget  a  reverence  in  the  soul  of  the  beholder 
that  softens  the  voice  so  near  to  silence  that  the  soul  seems  huehed  m 
prayer,  and  reverently  awaits  the  benediction  of  its  Maker. 

Nothing  as  an  accessory  is  so  beautiful  as  their  setting  amid  the  peace- 
ful surrounding  of  the  ''close,"  for  the  very  peace  of  God  abides  there.  Visit 
Wells;  pass  up  from  the  railway  station,  following  the  main  street  to 
near  its  end,  then  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  through  a  low,  deep  arch  of  an- 
cient masonry.  Step  out  upon  the  cool  green  beauty  of  the  "close,"  and 
there  bursts  upon  your  vision  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral.  Instinctively,  you  remove  your  hat  and  can  scarce  refrain 
from  falling  on  your  knees  in  reverential  worship. 

"And  'tis  for  this  they  stand, 

The  old  gray  churches  of  their  native  land." 

But    through    the    passing   centuries   "the    walls   have    crumbled,    the 
stones  decayed,"  and  it  creates  a  feeling  of  sajclness  t^  look  iipon  thd^fa 
ing  beauties  amid  the  decay  caused  by  their  lengthened  years,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  they  must  either  be  repaired  or  be  closed  to  worship. 


Poorly  Lighted  Hallways 

MANY  buildings  make  the  mistake  of  having  their  halls  poorly  lighted. 
Light  costs  money,  but  it  is  poor  economy  to  try  to  save  it  by  darkening 
halls.  A  well  lighted  hall  presents  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  makes 
it  easier  to  find  names  and  numbers  on  the  doors,  prevents  possible  accidents 
in  entering  elevators  or  descending  stairways,  while  dark,  poorly  lighted  hall- 
ways will  have  an  opposite  efTect. 

Some  properties  which  are  very  well  lighted  during  the  day  turn  off  too 
much  light  after  br.siness  hours.  The  only  thing  to  be  considered  here  is  the 
matter  of  safety.  So  long  as  there  are  people  in  the  building  there  should  be 
enough  light  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  to  and  from  their  offices  with- 
out difficulty.  One  case  comes  to  mind  of  a  tenant  who  worked  in  his  office 
until  after  the  elevators  had  shut  down  and  was  obliged  to  descend  the  stairs. 
The  halls  were  poorly  lighted  and  he  slipped  on  a  banana  peel  which  had  been 
carelessly  dropped  on  a  stair  ledge  with  the  result  that  when  he  reached  the 
bottom  he  was  sore  in  body  and  spirit  and  considerably  used  up.  The  remnants 
of  his  watch,  spectacles,  etc.,  figured  prominently  in  the  damage  suit  which 
followed. 
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Brick  Demand  Grows  Larger 

AN  authority  on  building  materials  has  made  an  investigation  to 
determine  if,  as  generally  claimed  by  many  advocates  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  concrete  has  superseded  burnt  clay  in  modern 
building  operations.  The  investigation  covered  current  building  opera- 
tions in  many  states,  and  the  facts  gathered  show  that  as  yet  concrete 
has  made  no  inroads  on  the  demand  for  bricks,  tiles  and  other  burnt  clay 
materials.  Concrete  in  its  best  form  is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  buddmg 
material,  but  is  unsuited  for  many  types  of  construction.  Wood  because 
of  its  increasing  cost  is  being  slowly  eliminated  as  a  building  material,  and 
to  a  large  extent  brick  and  concrete  must  supply  the  place  it  has  previously 
held  in  building  operations.  In  the  increasing  demand  for  a  substitute  for 
wood  the  products  of  the  modern  clay  working  plants  will  stand  more  than 

an  even  chance. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  congress  of 
architects,  recently  held  in  London,  concrete  is  still  an  unknown  quantity. 
It  may  be  anything  from  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  gravel  or  cinders 
or  one  part  cement  to  twenty  parts  of  other  materials.  There  are  no 
recognized  standards  in  concrete  today,  and  we  have  an  unprecedented 
record  of  failures  in  its  use.  The  mere  relative  cost  of  the  two  materials  will 
not,  we  believe,  be  a  serious  factor  one  way  or  the  other,  for  there  is  really 
little  difference  between  the  cost  of  good  concrete  and  of  good  brick  work, 
the  odds  being  on  one  side  under  certain  conditions,  and  on  the  other  under 
different  ones,  although  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  first-class  concrete 
would  be  fully  as  expensive  as  brick  work.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  a 
question  of  choice  of  materials. 

Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  and  well-directed  efforts  made 
by  the  concrete  interests  to  secure  a^  demand  for  their  materials,  .and  the 
very  liberal  employment  of  concrete  by  architects  and  builders  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  this  year  has  been  the  largest 
in    the    matter   of   production    and    sales    ever    known    in    the    burnt    clay 

industries. 

Nearly  all  of  the  pressed  brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  have 
been  running  their  factories  night  and  day  to  keep  up  with  their  orders. 
The  output  of  architectural  terra  cotta  has  nearly  doubled.  Burnt  clay 
fireproofing  plants  are  doing  more  business  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory ofThls  industry.  Single  factories  are  now  producing  as  many  enameled 
bricks  as  put  forth  by  all  of  the  factories  combined  a  few  years  ago. 

The  use  of  roofing  tiles  has  grown  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
and  is  a  thriving,  growing  business,  while  one  need  only  follow  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  architectural  magazines  to  appreciate  how  rapidly  faience  for 
both  interior  and  exterior  work  has  grown  in  favor  among  the  best 
architects  in  the  country. — Clay  Worker. 


Mrs     Firstfloor— "I    called   to   speak    about   your   daughter's   playing. 
Mrs.  Secondflat— "Now,  look  here;  she'll  play  just  as  loud  as  she 


likes    See?''    Mrs7  Firstfloor— "That's  what  I  was  going  to  ask  for.    You 
,  see,  I'm  going  to  give  Willie  a  whippin',  and  I  don't  want  folks  to  hear  him 
holler." — Chicago  News. 
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Causes  of  Varnish  Cracking 

TECHNO"  in  writing  upon  the  subject  of  the  cracking  of  varnish  in 
the  Decorator  says:  **So  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject 
that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  summarize  here  the  causes  and  their 
avoidance.  Various  causes  produce  cracks  of  distinct  character.  The 
addition  of  terebine  to  a  varnish  for  hardening  will  often  cause  crack- 
ing, especially  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  These  cracks  at  first 
give  the  varnish  a  silky  appearance,  due  to  their  hairlike  fineness  and 
great  numbers.  Subsequently  many  of  the  cracks  open  out  wider  under 
atmospheric  variations.  But  the  crack  due  to  terebine  is  always  sharp  and 
clean,  and  mostly  straight,  as  though  cut  with  a  razor  edge,  crossing  the 
work  in  all  directions.  Terebine  is  sometimes  used  in  graining  color  and 
in  other  undercoats  prior  to  varnishing.  In  such  cases  the  cracks  will  show 
their  origin  to  be  in  undercoats  by  the  depth  of  every  crack,  while  if  the 
varnish  only  be  at  fault  the  undercoats  will  in  many  parts  remain  un- 
pfTected. 

"Tli^  application  of  any  hard  quick  drymg  coat  of  paint  oi  varnish  on 
a  soft  undercoat  is  liable  to  cause  cracking,  and  would  affect  any  super- 
coat  likewise.  This  may  sometimes  be  traceable  to  a  glaze  coating  prior  to 
varnishing,  to  a  goldsize  and  turps  flatting  coat  on  an  oily  ground  or  to  a 
hard  drying  varnish  on  a  soft  groundwork.  Goldsize  cracks  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  usually  lying  in  the  direct  line  of  the  brushwork,  and  having 
soft  round  edges,  turning  inwards,  the  cracks  being  less  numerous  but 
more  open  than  terebine  cracks. 

"The  application  of  a  coat  of  size  upon  a  hard  non-porous  ground  prior 
to  varnishing,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  when  re-varnishing  old  work  in 
cheap  jobs,  if  the  size  be  fairly  strong,  will  sometimes  result  in  cracks, 
the  cracks  being  notably  of  polygon  shape  and  the  edges  having  a  tendency 
to  curl  outwards. 

"Cracking  sometimes  occurs  only  where  knots  exist  in  the  woodwork. 
That  is  generally  due  to  the  preliminary  use  of  too  much  shellac  or  patent 
knotting,  destroying  the  porous  key  of  the  wood,  leaving  no  hold  for  the 
priming  coat.  As  no  affinity  exists  between  the  shellac  and  the  oil  paint, 
the  latter  cracks  by  irregular  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  paint  and 
the  wood.  The  remedy  is  to  scrape  down  to  the  bare  wood  and  to  paint 
again  without  fresh  knotting,  or  after  a  thin  coat  of  reduced  strength,  in 
case  of  new  woodwork. 

"To  avoid  tendency  to  cracking,  there  is  no  better  course  than  to  take 
care  that  every  coat  prior  to  varnishing  be  thin,  and  allowed  to  dry  hard 
before  applying  the  following  coat.  It  is  important  also  that  no  quick 
drying  medium,  such  as  goldsize  or  terebine,  be  employed  in  painting 
over  a  coat  mixed  with  ordinary  linseed  or  boiled  oil,  though  the  reverse 
order  may  be  employed  without  danger,  and  in  case  of  quick  drying  paint 
being  necessary,  employ  no  oil  at  all,  excepting  for  the  priming  coat  on 
new  wood,  and  the  finishing  varnish  may  then  be  elastic  or  hard  as  desired 
without  danger  of  cracking.  A  hard  varnish  may  be  used  as  an  undercoat, 
and  an  elastic  finishing  over  varnish  over  that.  But  the  reverse  order  may 
give  rise  to  the  fault  under  notice." 


Sleep  and  the  world  sleeps  with  you.    Snore  and  you  sleep  alone. 


Ii  \\x^\ 


Decoration 


Decoration  by  Robert  Ait  ken 

San  Francisco's  Famous  Bohemian  Kestaurant* 

By  MABEL  CKOFt  DEERING 

Eeny,  meeny,  minee,   moe, 

A  fig  for  Care  and  a  fig  for  Woe. 

IMAGINE  two  attenuated  figures  sitting  at  a  table,  one  of  them  holding 
up  two  fingers,  not  for  Zwei  Bier,  alas !  but  for  two  figs  wh.ch  a  waiter 
bears   aloft   on   a   spinning   tray-all   that   poor   Care   and    Woe   can 

^  ^"^In  such  delightful  foolery  have  the  wall  frescoer^  at  Coppa's,  San 
Francisco's  famous  Bohemian  restaurant,  been  done.  There  is  no  central 
idea-  there  is  no  general  scheme  of  decoration.  Everything  was  done  just 
by  chance  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  no  panel  has  anything  at 

both  earthquake  and  Hre. 
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all  to  do  with  any  other  panel.    On  the  one  next  to  dull  Care,  for  mstance, 
is  a  very  rotund  man   eating  macaroni    underneath    the    legend,  'Taste 

makes  waist." 

The  mural  decoration  of  Coppa's  is  a  delightful  illustration  of  the 
amateur  spirit,  for  the  entire  work  was  a  labor  of  love.  The  story  of  it  is 
interesting.  Coppa  is  a  fat  and  locally  famous  chef  who  learned  the  divine 
art  of  feeding  in  Turin,  with  a  postgraduate  course  in  Paris.  He  came  to 
San  Francisco  years  ago  by  way  of  Guatemala,  where  there  are  many 
good  appetites.  For  a  while  he  cooked  at  Martinelli's,  the  Italian  cafe 
in  San  Francisco's  Latin  Quarter,  where  many  gourmets  gathered  in  an 
older  day,  and  where  Paderewski  always  dines  when  he  visits  the  far 
West.  From  there  Coppa  went  to  the  Old  Poodle  Dog,  and  at  last  set 
up  in  business  for  himself.  Though  a  past  master  of  the  cuisine,  his 
business  was  not  as  successful  as  his  ragouts.  Something  seemed  to  be 
the  matter. 

In  all  his  wanderings  through  other  men's  kitchens,  however,  there 
was  one  faithful  little  coterie  which  followed  Coppa,  and  when  he  finally 
settled  in  a  tiny  place  of  his  own  these  faithful  ones  became  the  nucleus 
of  his  trade.  They  were  artists  and  writers  for  the  most  part,  many  of 
them  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  though  they  were  not  rich  they 
were  appreciative. 

One  day  about  a  year  ago  the  Bohemian  Club  gave  an  exhibition  of 
fine  photographs,  which  were  displayed  on  a  screen  of  fine  cartridge  paper 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  ten  feet  high.  The  day  after  the  pictures  were 
removed  from  the  screen  a  number  of  Bohemians  worked  far  into  the 
night  ornamenting  this  virgin  surface  with  grotesque  caricatures  of  club 
members.  Some  of  these  were  pleasant  and  some  of  them  were  not,  but 
they  made  a  sensation.  The  Snaterial  used  was  kindergarten  chalk  in 
various  colors. 

That  night  at  Coppa's  one  of  the  artists  remarked  to  Felix,  Coppa's 
-young  and  good-looking  partner,  -Tt'^ fearfully  dark  here,  ol<i  maur    Why 
don't  you  have  some  light?" 

''We're  going  to,"  said  Felix.  "We  are  going  to  have  new  paper  and 
more  lights  and  be  fixed  up  fine." 

"Great,"  said  one  of  the  fellows.  "Get  gray  paper,  Coppa,  and  we'll 
fix  it  up  for  you.     Like  the  screen,"  he  remarked  to  his  table  companions. 

One  Monday  when  the  faithful  came  to  dine  they  found  the  little 
Montgomery  street  cafe  lined  with  hideous  bright  red  paper  with  an  im- 
possible molding  of  red  and  gold,  and  Coppa  rubbing  his  plump  hands  with 
delight. 

''Awful,"  said  the  artists,  while  Coppa's  face  fell.  Only  the  arrival 
of  the  ravioli  restored  the  status  quo. 

So  Coppa  was  told  to  provide  kindergarten  chalk,  which  he  did  in 
abundance,  though  not  without  anxious  inquiries  as  to  what  they  proposed 
to  do  to  his  beautiful  red  paper. 

"Never  you  mind,"  they  said.  "It  will  be  all  right.  You'll  like  it 
when  it's  done." 

Queerly  enough,  Coppa  is  closed  on  Sunday.  It  is  an  oddly  un- 
Bohemian  custom,  and  results  in  much  loss  of  patronage,  but  Coppa  likes 
one  day  a  week  in  the  country. 

The  first  Sunday  three  men  worked.  They  were  Porter  Garnett,  of 
the  Argonaut  staflf,  who  writes  and  draws  with  equal  facility ;  Perry  New- 
berry, a  newspaper  artist,  and  "Bobby"  Aitken,  the  best-known  sculptor 
of  the  West,  a  number  of  whose  statues  ornament  San   Francisco  streets 
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^and  squares,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Spreckels  marble  music-stand  in  Golden^ 
Gate  Park,  though  his  best-known  work  is  probably  *^Art  tured  by  Bo- 
hemia," which  ornaments  the  Jinks  Room  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Coppa  had  spread  a  cold  luncheon  for  the  willing  workers,  and.  with 
a  touching  trust  not  confined  to  wall-paper,  had  left  the  sideboard  open. 
For  the  three  men  it  was  a  lark,  like  the  famous  publication  of  that  name 
which  was  intended  merelv  as  a  hoax  on  the  public,  to  last  for  one  issue, 
and  who^e  year  of  life  made  such  a  stir  in  the  literary  world.  The  three 
decided  to  have  fun  with  the  Philistines  and  to  let  their  fancies  run  away  • 
with  them.  The  most  inconsequential  fooleries  began  to  cover  the  wall. 
Nothing  had  anything  to  do  with  anything  else,  and  if  you  attempt  any 
sort  of  orderly  progression  you  end  in  despair. 

The  first  cartoon  placed  on  the  wall  showed  a  large  continent  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  on  it  a  huge  red  lobster  oflFers  a  claw  to  a  long- 
haired man  in  a  corduroy  jacket,  while  a  winged  head,  ^hich  looks  like 
Shakespeare,  hovers  above.  The  picture  was  Porter  Garnett's,  and  the 
idea  is  that  the  lobster  and  the  poet  meet  on  common  ground  in  Bohemia. 
Mr.  Aitken  decorated  the  arch  which  faces  the  entrance  in  fine  bold 
strokes,  and  the  spandrels  show  two  nude  figures,  one  of  which  bears  aloft 
a  smoking  fowl  and  the  other  a  fish.  A  green  frog,  very  much  flattened, 
forms  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Literal-minded  people  gravely  survey 
these  figures  and  say  they  are  out  of  drawing,  which  is  part  of  the  joke. 
Underneath  the  figures  is  the  refrain  of  a  Bohemian  song  known  only  to 
the  elect. 
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More  Mural  Decoration!:  in  the  Cop  fa  Temple  of  Fame 


That  same  first  day  Mr.  Newberry  contributed  two  figures,  arms  about 
waists,  wandering  up  Telegraph  Hill  in  the  moonlight.  As  Coppa's  is  iu 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Hill  this  bit  of  realism  may  be  considered  as 
reminiscent  of  transient  after-dinner  affections. 

After  the  first  tremendous  burst  of  energy,  the  frescoes  languished, 
the  artistic  enthusiasm  leaked  away,  and  Coppa  thought  he  was  destined 
to  go  through  life  with  only  part  of  his  beautiful  red  wall-paper  spoiled 
by  pastels  which  wouldn't  wash  off.  The  spring  and  summer,  when  all 
grasshoppers  wish  to  dance,  came  on,  the  beautiful  California  country 
beckoned  to  the  artists  and  poets,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  worked 
again.  One  day  the  enthusiastic  fit  came  back.  Zavier  Martinez,  a  pic- 
turesque-looking, impressionist-painting  Mexican  artist,  returned  from  his 
native  country  where  he  had  been  sketching,  and,  being  an  old  patron  of 
Coppa's,  he  fell  in  enthusiastically  with  the  idea.  One  of  the  best  panels 
at  the  left  of  the  entrance  had  been  reserved  for  Martinez,  and  his  first 
work  showed  two  figures,  typical  of  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  where 
Martinez  spent  five  years,  during  which  time  he  was  the  favorite  of 
Whistler  and  Carriere  and,  among  other  things,  did  illustrations  for  Gil 
Bias.     These  typical  figures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are  at^^either  side  of  a 
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big  mirror  of  the  conventional  sort,  but  there  is  nothing  conventional  about 
the  next  panel,  which  is  also  the  work  of  Martinez.  It  is  called  "Before 
the  Gringo  Came,"  after  Gertrude  Atherton's  novel,  and  shows  a  table 
at  Coppa's  in  the  good  old  days  before  conventionality  came  to  sample 
Coppa's  dishes  and  to  ogle  the  Bohemians.  ^ 

A  number  of  men  appear  in  the  picture,  all  portraits.  There  are  three 
women,  but  these  are  said  to  be  "just  anybody,"  though  some  might  wager 
something  and  not  lose.  The  men  are  Martinez,  Newberry,  Garnett, 
Sterling,  who  wears  a  laurel  crown  for  his  "Testimony  of  the  Suns," 
Gelett  Burgess,  Lafler,  editor  of  the  Argohaut,  and  Maynard  Dixon, 
painter  of  Arizona  scenes  and  frontier  life.  One  man  clasps  a  girl  about 
the  waist,  not  noticing  that  her  free  hand  presses  that  of  another  man. 
A  girl  with  a  crown  of  Titian  hair  smokes  a  cigarette  with  Maynard 
Dixon.    It  all  suggests  Mimi  and  Musetta. 

All  this  freedom  and  easiness  have  disappeared.  The  place  is  proper 
enough  now  if  it  eyer  were  anything  else.  "We  used  to  sing  and  talk,  you 
know,"  the  Bohemians^ay  regretfully.  It  is  their  own  fault ;  their  pictures 
made  Coppa's  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town  and  put  the  place  in  the  class 
with  Madame  Begue's  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  Parisian  cafe  decorated  by 
students  of  the  Latin  Quarter  under  the  direction  of  Florence  Lundborg. 
You  are  likely  to  be  turned  away  from  Coppa's  unless  you  have  bespoken 
a  table,  and  Coppa  beams  as  he  counts  the  shekels  his  pictures  and  his 
shabby  friends  have  brought  him. 

The  gulf  between  those  who  go  to  Coppa's  because  it  is  "the  thing" 
and  those  who  have  always  gone  there  form  the  theme  of  another  cartoon 
bv  Garnett,  in  which  a  lady  with  a  lorgnon  says  to  her  evening-coated 
escort,  "Freaks?"  He  ^replies,  "Yes,  artists,"  to  which  the  long-haired 
ones  at  a  neighboring  table  are  saying,  "Rastaquoueres?  Oui,  cretins." 
Rastaquoueres,  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  it  may  be  explained,  meant  originally 
a  Philistine  who  hailed  from  southern  countries. 

In   July,  Gelett    Burgess   arrived   from  the   Eastern   States   and  the- 

decorations  at  Coppa's  received  a  new  impetus.  Burgess  added  several 
Goop  panels  in  his  characteristic  style.  He  also  contributed  the  "Josephine 
est  morte,"  after  a  Latin  Quarter  song.  Josephine  is,  of  course,  a  Goop. 
Burgess  also  suggests  a  number  of  quotations. 

These  quotations,  which  dot  the  walls  but  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pictures,  range  from  heaven  to  hell  and  back  again.  They  are  inten- 
tionally cryptic  and  "designed  to  keep  the  Philistine  guessing."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  range  from  Rabelais  to  Alice  in  Wonderland,  takmg 
in  Kant  by  the  way,  and  the  best-read  in  the  world  would  be  puzzled  by 
some  of  them.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  "Something  terrible  is  gomg 
to  happen,"  from  Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome,"  and  Whistler's  famous  retort 
when  classed  with  Velasquez,  "Why  drag  in  Velasquez?"  "It  is  a  crime" 
is  from  Martinez's  unpublished  conversations,  and  the  literary  mmer  may 
dig  up  for  himself,  "O  love,  dead,  and  your  adjectives  still  in  you"  and 
"You  cannot  argue  with  the  choice  of.  the  soul." 

The  blue-eyed  vampire,  sated  at  her  feet, 
.Smiles  bloodily  against  the  leprous  moon- 
is  from  an  unpublished  poem  by  George  Sterling,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  demand  as  a  motto  for  the  ordinary  salle  a  manger. 

Besides  these,  there  are  numberless  bits  from  Villon,  naturally  popular 
with    these    unconventional    diners,    from    Verlaine    and    other    vagabond 
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poets,  many  of  them  in  the  picturesque  French  of  other  times.  One  of 
the  ideas  was  to  have  as  many  languages  represented  as  possible— also  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  stranger— and  beside  Hebrew  there  appears  m 
the  Greek  character  above  the  clock,  "Business  tomorrow."  The  clock, 
by  the  way,  is  supported  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  Father  Time,  who, 
lying  on  his  back,  spins  an  hour-glass  on  one  hand,  a  Chianti  bottle  on 

the  other.  \  ,        i    i  t      ^u 

The  Goop  who  represents  the  muse  of  nonsense,  placed  there  by  the 
author  of  the  Purple  Cow,  beams  across  the  room  at  a  baby  in  a  high 
chair.  The  baby  has  the  tangled  black  mane  of  Martinez  and  his  flaunt- 
ing red  tie.  His  milk  bottle  contains  Martinez's  favorite  tipple,  absinthe, 
and  the  infant  is  bawling  lustily,  'T  want  my  Tagliarini." 

Above  all  this  miscellany  of  quotation  and  illustration  is  a  frieze  of 
prowling  black  cats,  all  headed  in  one  direction.  Tis- queer  how  these 
figures  seem  to  be  moving,  as  though  they  walked  on  a  roof,  looking  in 
through  attic  windows  at  Pierrot  and  Columbine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cats  were  designed  by  Martinez,  a  stencil  was  made,  and  the  cats  were  ap- 
pliqued  on  the  wall.  In  spite  of  the  strong  similarity  each  cat  seems  to  have 
an  individuality,  and  several  have  eyeballs  painted  in.  These  cats  are 
all  to  have  golden  paper  eyes  some  day.  Below  the  cats  are  a  string  of 
names— the  Coppa  Temple  of  Fame.  The  delightful  thing  about  these 
names  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  past  great  with  the  shifting  present.  The 
names  follow  in  their  order:  Aristotle,  Newberry,  Velasquez,  Isabel  I, 
Dante,  Martinez,  Villon,  Buttsky,  Rabelais,  Garnett,  Goethe,  Maisie,  Niet- 
ze^che.  Burgess,  Whistler,  Lafler,  Sappho,  Sterling,  Verlaine,  Aitken. 

Could  anything  be  more  grotesque  than  the  juxtaposition  of  Maisie 
and  Goethe?  Of  course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  eternal  feminine  would 
press  close  to  the  famous  lover,*  but  "Maisie"  is  such  an  inconsequential 
name such  a  legacy  from  a  sentimental  mother.  "Maisie"  is  the  "Chris- 
tian" name  of  a  young  woman  who  dbes  magazine  work  in  San  Francisco, 
"and  wlib  ts^  a  great  favorite  with  the  Httle  group  which  has  made  CoppaV- 
famous.  "Buttsky"  is  the  nickname  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  decorators, 
and  Isabel  I  was  a  well-known  San  Francisco  newspaper  woman  now  in 
New  York,  who  was  known  during  her  Western  sojourn  as  the  queen  of 
Bohemia.  She  still  lives  as  Isabel  the  First.,  In  the  Temple  of  Fame 
Neitzsche  was  misspelled,  but  in  the  claws  of  the  cat  above,  taken  out  by 
-  force,  no  doubt,  may  be  seen  the  missing  "Z."  The  cat  above  Dante's 
name  casts  most  languishing  eyes  at  the  Italian  poet  below,  and  has  been 

christened  "Beatrice." 

I  said  that  one  must  secure  a  table  in  advance  if  one  would  not  be 
turned  away  from  Coppa's,  but  there  is  one  table  at  which  there  is  always 
room.  It  is  a  rectangular  table,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
at  it  the  original  patrons  of  the  place  dine.  There  may  be  ten  persons 
standing  up  and  but  two  Bohemians  at  this  table,  but  the  other  seats 
remain  sacredly  empty.  At  this  table  are  often  to  be  seen  the  men  who 
decorated  the  wall,  including  Spencer  Wright,  who  does  bookbinding,  and 
who  contributed  "Eeny,  meeny,  minee,  moe" ;  Anna  Strunsky,  who  col- 
laborated with  Jack  London  in  the  Kempton-Wace  Letters — an  enthusi- 
astic little  Russian  nihilist— London,  himself,  Lafler  of  the  Argonaut,  and 
a  few  newspaper  men  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  They 
and  they  alone  may  add  to  the  company  at  the  "Round  Table." 

Straying  in  by  chance  you  might  think  that  you  had  discovered 
the  original  of  Du  Maurier's  Little  Billee  or  the  prototypes  for  Rudolpho 
and  his  friends  from  La  Boheme,  so  strange  are  the  clothes,  so  unfamiliar 
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Section  of  fane  I.  "Before  the  Untif^o  Came."  by   '/.at^ter  Martinez 

the  talk.  If  you  glance  at  the  ceiling  you  will  see  black  footprints  there — 
footprints  which  approach  the  Bohemian  table  at  an  orderly  pace.  AppaN 
ently  the  owner  of  the  feet  sees  something  interesting,  for  his  steps 
suddenly  lengthen,  and,  in  a  trice,  his  feet  are  cuddled  beside  a  much 
smaller  pair  of  soles  and  you  see  the  marks  of  chair-legs  drawn  close 
together.  The  prints  of  the  chair-legs  ornament  the  ceiling  at  a  point 
which  is  just  above  the  Bohemian  table. 

If  you  be  too  polite  to  stare,  you  may  listen  to  the  conversation  at 
this  interesting  table. 

Sometimes  the  talk  does  not  scintillate,  because  the  worry  of  daily 
bread  sits  on  the  Bohemian  brow ;  but  suddenly  the  cloud  lifts,  glasses 
clink,  and  some  one  proposes  a  toast  and  all  goes  merrily  again. 


The  Mother-in-law  Again 

Smith — I  never  could  understand    all    these    mother-in-law    jokes.     I've 
always  considered  Mrs.  Smith's  mother  a  heaven-sent  blessing. 
Jones — You  don't  mean  it ! 
Smith — Surely.    She  died  when  my  wife  was  a  baby. — New  York  Times. 
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()ne  of  the  I\i*e'w  Friezes 

The  Decorative  Periods* 

By  C,  WALTER  TOZER 
ARTICLE  11. 

Egyptian— Babylonian— Assyrian— Persian. 

Egyptian-Old  Empire,  4000-3000  B.  C,  Middle  Empire,  3000-2100  B.  C.  New 
Fmnire    2100-324  B.  C.     Graeco-Roman  Revival,  324  B.  C    to  300  A.  U. 

EgyPt-332  B.  C,  became  a  Greek  kingdom;  30  B.  C.  became  a  Roman 
province  until  the  Mohammedan  invasion    640  A.  D  H^j^ht  nf  Assvrian 

Assyrian— Colonized  probably  from  Babylonia,  1900  B.  C.  Height  ot  Assyrian 
influence  in  art  1300  B  C.-625  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  of  Media,  Persia  and 
Babylonia  we?e  sublets  of  Assyria.  In  640  B.  C.  the  Medes  revolted  and  estab- 
lished^l^he  Medi^an^^Emp.^.^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^    ^     when  the   Empire  of  Babylon  w.s 

established  and   the   Persians   also   became   independent.  ,     u      -d       • 

In    558   B     C.   the    Medes    were   conquered    by   the    Persians    and    the    Persian 

Empire  was  established. 

Old  Babylonian-^000  B.   C.  .  j   u      *u      r>       -.^e 

Persian— In   538  the   Babylonian    Empire   was   incorporated   by   the   Persians— 

thus,  the  Persians  inherited  the  arts  of  Assyria,  Media  and  Babylonia. 

BY  \  careful  analysis  of  the  above  brief  history,  the  similarity  between 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and  Persian  characteristics  of 
design  will  be  apparent.  ^-  ,-     -   a 

Egypt  and  Assyria  owed  much  to  Babylon,  whose  artistic  influences 
were    widespread,    and    strongly    exercised    in    decoration    1800    B.    C.    to 

C7.Q    "D      r" 

Assyrian  art  was  practically  a  branch  of  Babylonian  art  and  its  in- 
fluences were  not  only  supreme  throughout  Western  Asia  but  bore 
directly  upon  Greek  art,  and  also  survived  in  Persia.  A  chaos  of  decorative 
expression  was  created  through  interminable  wars  and  the  interchange  of 
commerce  between  the  early  nations,  followed  by  the  Greek  influences 
the  Roman  influences  and  the  Mohammedan  influences.  Time  has  failed 
to  obliterate  certain  characterizing  details.  t      t-        .•        i   .   . 

The  fleur-de-lis  of  French  heraldry  sprung  from  the  Egyptian  lotus, 
like  many  other  motifs.  The  lotus  in  decoration  has  been  used  in  three 
principal  forms.     The  bud  form,  the  full  blossom,  and  the  bud  and  pod. 

VAlTtablcs  in  this  articU-  taken  from  The  Decorative  Periods,  by  Clifford  &  Lawton. 


Of  ancient  Egypt  we  know  but  little,  except  from  what  still  remains 
as  evidence  oL  its  former  greatness;  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth,  and 
the  Catacombs.  Egyptian  art  was  at  its  height  3000  years  ago,  and  its 
most  distinguishing  features  consist  of  hieroglyphics,  nude  human  figures, 
winged  globes,  the  ram,  the  sparrow,  hawk,  dung  bettle,  symbolic  animals 
and  foliage,  especially  that  of  the  palm  and  the  lotus,  the  latter  a  symbol 
of  fecundity  and  life;  for  the  lotus  was  the  first  flower  to  spring  up  after 
the  waters  of  the  overflowing  Nile  had  subsided  and  came  as  a  harbinger 
of  promise  and  prosperity. 

The  lotus  plant  is  frequently  used  as  a  symbol  of  immortality.  The 
palm  has  been  handed  down  to  the  Greeks  as  a  symbol  of  victory,  and 
the  Christian  church  today  regards  it  as  a  token  of  peace. 

Frequently  we  find  the  so-called  Sacred  Tree,  or  the  winged  male 
figures,  symbolical  of  the  soul ;  the  winged  griffins,  lions  and  bulls  with 
human  faces.  The  Assyrian  form  indulged  in  geometrical  figures,  inter- 
lacings,  zig-zag  lines  and  rosettes,  but  they  all  bore  more  or  less  the 
impress  of  Egyptian  art. 

Chinese — Japanese 

Chinese— 3500  B.  C  Mythic  Period,  3500  B.  C-2200  B.  C  First  Emperor, 
2200  B.  C;  Confucius,  500 -B.  C. 

Japanese— 1200   B.   C.     Empire    Established,  660   B.    C. 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  decorative 
arts  date  back  many  centuries.  We  find  in  Chinese  art  many  details, 
that  were  used  in  lat^r  periods,  hundreds  of  years  later.  In  the  floral 
work  of  the  Chinese,  we  can  note  a  great  deal  that  is  similar  to  the  early 
Indian  work. 

As  religion  has  always  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  the  Decorative  Periods,  so  the  Buddhist  religion  was  responsible  for 
the  ^lose  affinky  between  the  <lesign  workers^  oi  India  and  China. — It  per^ 


mitted  the  introduction  of  animal  details. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  exactly  define  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  productions.  There  was  an  active  com- 
mercial intercourse  kept  up  between  the  two  countries  for  many  years, 
and  this  in  conjunction  with  the  result  of  their  mutual  teaching  and 
learning,  resulted  in  a  uniformity  of  taste  as  well  as  technical  practice. 
This  was  a  very  natural  condition,  as  there  was  so  much  in  common  in 
the  flora,  religion  and  customs.  Japan,  however,  was  more  partial  to  the 
geometrical  figures,  requiring  a  nicety  of  construction  and  a  precision  of 
drawing  which  was  not  always  found  in  the  Chinese  work. 

Both  countries  used  symbolism  in  their  design  work  almost  entirely. 
All  their  lines  expressed  the  earth,  the  heavens  and  the  ocean,  and  all 
forms  of  art,  either  plant  or  animal,  were  considered  as  the  products  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

Man  was  the  crown  of  the  creation,  and  it  was  therefore  the 
representative  of  life.  Heaven  was  called  the  position  or  male  prin- 
ciple, while  earth  or  water  stood  for  the  negative  or  feminine  principle. 
The  universe  was  the  phenomenon  of  these  principles  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  ancient  Japanese. 

The  grotesque  features  which  enter  into  the  Chinese  decoration  are 
very  seriously  accepted  by  the  people.  The  ludicrous  attitude  of  the 
human  figure  is  necessary  to  the  philosophy  of  the  symbolism.  Hence  one 
must  be  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  design  to  see  any  beauty  in  it. 
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Panel  Treatment  for  Chamber.  Cretonne  Matching  Lilac  Border 

The  Chinese  life  is  one  much  given  to  superstitious  practices,  and  around 
these  practices  the  decorative  work  is  based.  Certain  rites  are  laid  down 
in  the  code  of  the  Empire.  For  instance  when  the  Emperor  worships 
heaven  he  wears  a  robe  of  blue,  and  from  this  fact,  blue  is  the  color 
depicting  celestial  matters.  During  his  worship  of  the  earth  his  robes 
are  yellow,  and  thus  yellow  is  the  color  used  pertaining  to  all  worldly 
affairs.     His  robes  for  worshipping  the   sun   are  red,  and   for  the   moon, 

white.  ,  11         1-  4.      r 

In    their    decorative    work,    the    Chinese    employ    an    endless    list    ol 

deities,  demons,  monsters  and  animals  of  all  sorts. 


India — Persia — Arabian — Moorish — Turkish 

Tndia-2000  B.  C.  First  Period,  2000  B.  C.-1525  A  D^  (Brahma,  1400  BC- 
500  B  C;  Buddha,  500  B.  C);  Mogul  Empire.  1525  A.  D.-1748  A.  D.;  English 
Control,  1748  A.  D.;  English  Empire,  1858  A    D^     ^      ^         ^.  .,, 

Persia— 558  B.  C— Persian  Empire,  558  B.  C;  Extending  with  some  inter- 
ruptions to  641  A.  D.;  Conquered  by  the  Saracens  (Arabs),  became  Mohammedan 
641  A.  D. 
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Arabian— 571  A.  D.— Mohammed  Born  571  A.  D.,  died  632  A.  D.;  Saracens 
Dominion  571-1258;  Turkish   Dominion   1258.  •" 

Moorish — 711  A.  D.-1610  A.  D. — Conquest  of  Spain  711;  Moors  expelled  from 
Spain   1610;   Alhambric  Period   1200-1300. 

Turkish— 1298  A.  D. — Asiatic  Empire  established  1298  A,  D.;  European  Empire 
established  1453  A.  D. 

The  above  five  forms  of  Oriental  design  have  many  characteristics 
in  common,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  differ- 
entiate between  them. 

Persian  art  was  founded  upon  mythology  and  copied  much  from  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian.  Animal  life  was  commonly  depicted  until  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Saracens,  when  the  Mohammedan  creed  for- 
bade the  use  of  animal  figures. 

Turkish  design  plainly  follows  the  arts  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Chaldea. 

Early  Indian  design  was  naturally  pure  as  they  were  united  by  a 
common  faith.  Buddhism.  It  showed  a  fantastic  temperament,  profuse 
in  richness  and  ever-recurring  motifs,  principally  found  among  the  native 
plants  and  flowers.  It  was  also  replete  with  mythological  motifs.  The 
Mohammedan  tendencies  naturally  showed  themselves  in  Indian  art  at  a 
later  period.  They  presented  in  good  decorative  spirit  the  juxtaposition 
of  scroll,  floral  and  mythological  suggestion  with  religious  symbolism 
and  the  depiction  of  animal  life.  Birds  in  life-like  plumage,  flowers  and 
animals,  verdure  conventionalized  design  were  all  utilized. 

The  spirit  of  mythology  also  saturated  the  Persian  Empire,  prior  to 
its  conquest  by  the  Arabians.  The  fabled  animals,  serpents  and  birds, 
had  their  deep  religious  significance  and  were  extensively  utilized  in 
designs. 

After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabians,  it  was  natural  to  find 

the  Arabian  characteristics  introduced.     Hence  we  find  the  mythological 

-^features  of  Persian  design  disappearing,  together  with  the  life  form,  and 

the  floral,  arabesque  and  strap  character  succeeding.     The  Mohammedan 

influence  on  Persian  art  is*  noticed  in  the  conventionalized  florals. 

The  Mohammedan  bible  or  the  Koran,  forbade  the  depiction  of  life 
forms.  So  in  the  strict  Arabian,  which  was  Mohammedan,  in  which  the 
depiction  of  animal  forms  was  forbidden,  developed  a  style  of  design 
pompous  with  elaborate  Arabesques,  scrolls  and  sweeping  lines  intervening. 
The  inhabitants  of  Roman  and  Greek  descent,  after  the  conquests  of 
Northern  Africa,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  with  the  Arabians, 
amalgamated  under  the  name  of  Moors.  Shortly  after  this  the  Moorish 
government  was  established  by  the  Moors  crossing  over  to  Spain.  Hence 
their  arts  were  of  Arabian  characteristics,  but  were  developed  to  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  and  grandeur.  More  details  of  strapwork  were 
introduced,  being  interlaced  most  ingeniously.  The  floral  and  geometrical 
details,  ignored  by  the  Arabians,  were  ornamented  with  unusual  skill  by 
the  Moors.  The  Moorish  treatment  gives  one  the  idea  of  one  pattern 
interlacing  another.  Colors,  much  used,  were  gold,  red  and  blue.  They 
used  inscriptions  decoratively  and  hieroglyphics  ornamentally.  The  Al- 
hambra  gives  us  the  best  examples  and  the  walls  there  were  covered  with 
inscriptions. 

The  Turks  adopted  Mohammedanism  in  the  Seventh  Century,  and 
their  dynasties  reigned  in  Palestine,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Seven  centuries 
later  all  Christendom  felt  great  anxiety  over  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor  and  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.    The 
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crusade  movement  brought  about  an  alliance  between  the  Greeks  at 
Constantinople  and  the  Turks,  but  this  alliance  did  not  result  well  and 
terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Constantinople  to  the  Turks.  Thus  was 
established  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  The  Turks  then  ^converted 
Christian  churches  in  the  conquered  countries  into  mosques  or  charged 
Christian  artists  with  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  Turkish  ori^amen- 
tation  became  very  much  confused,  because  of  the  Byzantine  and  Arabian 

modes.  ,         ,     ^,    .  .  •  j     r^      ..i  ^ 

Strange  to  say,  the  Mediaeval  art  was  largely  Christian,  and  after  the 

Mohammedans    established    their    European    Empire    in    Constantinople; 
Christian  symbolism  and  Mohammedan  symbolism  were  merged. 

Apparently  meaningless,  were  the  geometric  forms  so  much  used  in 
Mohammedan  design,  but  they  not  infrequently  represented  convention- 
alized animal  life,  as  the  Koran  forbidding  any  direct  representation,  the 
artist  used  the  life  form  conventionalized. 


Ownership  of  Architect's  Drawings 

IN  discussing  the  above  subject  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  Western 
architectural  papers,  H.-H.  Statham  writes  as  follows: 
The  question  is  distinct  from  that  of  architectural  copyright  in  designs, 
with  which  it  must  not  be  confounded.    It  turns  on  the  question  whether 
the  drawings  and  specifications  made  by  the  architect  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  building  are  to  be  retained  in  his  custody  or  to  be  handed  over  to  his 
client.    In  France  and  Germany  no  legal  question  is  raised  on  the  subject— 
the  architect  retains  the  drawings  as  a  matter  of  law.    In  England,  though, 
custom  has   been  almost  universal   in   the   same  sense.    But   in  the   case 
of  Ebdy  V.  McGowan  (1870),  the  court  ruled  that,  the  building  not  having 
been  carried  out,  the  drawings  must  be  handed  over  to  the  client  on  his 
paying  for  the  time  expended  on  them^  In  the  xase  of  Gibbons  Jvr^Pease- 
(1904),  the  court,  to  the  surprise  of  architects,  ruled  that  the  precedent  of 
Ebdy  V.  McGowan  covered  all  cases,  whether  the  building  had  been  carried 
out  or  not,  and  that  the  client  had  a  right  to  demand  all  the  drawings, 
the  court  refusing  to  hear  any  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  architect,  whose 
drawings  and  specification  can,  therefore,  in  England,  be  legally  claimed 
by  the  client,  althougli  he  already  has  what  he  really  paid  for,  viz :  the  build- 
ing itself.  1  .        1        • 

It  is  pointed  out  that  an  architect  is  not  paid  for  making  drawings, 
but  for  producing  a  building,  the  drawings  being  only  his  necessary  in- 
structions  to   the   workmen;   under   some   circumstances   he    might    even 
dispense  with  drawings  altogether.    To  require  him  to  hand  over  to  the 
client  drawings  and  specifications,  which  represent  the  result  of  his  pro- 
fessional experience  over  many  years,  for  the  client  to  use  as  he  pleases,  is 
a  manifest  injustice  to  the  architect.    Moreover,  the  custom  in  the  profes- 
sion of  handing  over  the  drawings  to  the  client  when  the  building  has  been 
planned,  but  not  carried  out,  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  profession  ;  as 
in  such  a  case  an  unscrupulous  client  has  only  to  say  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  drawings  and  use  them  as  he 
pleases,  with  no  further  compensation  to  the  architect.     The  wording  of 
clause  I  of  the  institute  scale  of  charges  is  most  unfortunate,  as  it  appears 
to  state   (though  not  so  intended)   that  the  architect's  commission  is  for 
producing  drawings  of  a  building.    The  wording  of  this  clause  should  be 
amended. 


State  Board  of  Architecture 

President Henry   A.    Schulze 

Secretary-Treasurer Lionel  Dean 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas Fred  H.  Roehrig 

Northern  District 

Henry  A.   Schulze,   Lionel  Dean,   Seth  Babson, 
William  Curlett,  Clinton  Day. 

Southern  District 

John    P.    Krempel,    Fred   H.    Roehrig,    Octavius 

Morgan,  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  W.  S. 

Hibbard. 

San  Francisco  Chapter  of    American    institute   of 

Architects 

President Henry  A.   Schulze 

Sec.-Treas William    Curlett 

Vice-Pres William  Mooser 

Trustees Jas.    W.    Reid  and   Clinton    Day 

Regular  meetings,  the  second  Friday  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October. 

San  Jose  Schools 

The  San  Jose  school  board  has  se- 
lected five  well-known  California  archi- 
tects to  draw  plans  for  as  many  new 
school  houses  to  replace  those  destroyed 
^by^febe^^artliquake.  The  fortunate  ones_ 
are: 

S.  F.  Allen  of  Pasadena,  to  be  archi- 
tect of  the  High   School  building. 

Wolfe  &  McKenzie,  San  Jose,  archi- 
tects of  the   Grant   school;   cost  $50,000. 

Binder  &  Schumacher,  San  Jose, 
Lowell   High  School;  cost  $70,000. 

G.  W.  Page.  San  Jose,  Longfellow 
school; 'cost  $80,000. 

Stone  &  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Horace 
Mann  school;  cost  $85,000. 

All  the  buildings  will  be  erected  with 
special  regard  to  safety  from  both  fire 
and  earthquake.  Metal  lath  and  steel 
partitions  will  be  used  wherever  pos- 
sible. All  will  be  supplied  with  modern 
heating  and  ventilating  equipment,  light- 
ing  and   sanitary   arrangements. 

The  High  school  will  represent  an 
outlay  of  $175,000.  The  style  will  be 
mission.  There  will  be  two  wings  con- 
necting a  central  edifice  with  two  square 
towers  in  the  center.  There  will  be  an 
assembly  hall  with  a  seating  capacity 
of   1200. 

Contractors  and  material  men  should 
get  in  touch  with  the  above  architects 
without  delay.  There  will  be  consid- 
erable mission  tile  used  on  the  buildings, 
also  cement,  metal   lath,  etc. 


Palace   Hotel   Plans 

It  has  been  decided  to  build  a  hos- 
telry to  cover  the  entire  site  of  the  old 
Palace.  The  former  plan  did  not  con- 
template the  construction  of  a  main 
building  to  extend  from  Market  street 
to  Jessie,  but  an  open  palm  garden,  be- 
tween narrow  wings,  facing  on  the  latter 
thoroughfare,  was   considered. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  put 
up  a  main  building  of  nine  stories,  with 
a  two-story  extension  on  Jessie  street, 
which  will  contain  a  ballroom,  reception, 
banquet  and  dressing  rooms,  similar  in 
arrangement  to  those  of  the  old  Palace, 
but  on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  Espe- 
cially notable  will  be  the  Louis  XV  re- 
ception room.  There  will  be  several 
dining  and  reception  rooms  as  successors 
of  the  famous  Maple  Hall  and  Marble 
room. 

The  palm  court  will  be  rebuilt  in  the 
old  location,  but  will  be  larger  than 
the  former  historic  lounging  place 
"About  half  of  the  space  will  be  devoted^ 
to  a  cafe.  Another  difference  in  the 
new  court  will  be  in  the  roof  of  orna- 
mental glass,  which  will  cover  the  area 
at  the  second  story.  This  will  provide 
an  open  court  above  for  furnishing 
light   and  air  to   the   hotel   rooms. 

The  architects  are  still  busy  with 
the  plans,  and  there  may  be  further 
minor  changes  before  work  is  com- 
menced. The  hotel  and  site  will  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $5,500,000. 


Pioneers  Building 

From  time  to  time  information  has 
been  given  to  these  reports  regarding 
the  new  home  of  the  California  Pioneers 
Society.  It  has  been  definitely  decided 
to  make  the  building  six  stories,  and 
it  is  to  contain  350  rooms.  Righetti  & 
Kuhl  are  the  architects,  and  the  build- 
ing committee  is  composed  of  H.  L. 
Byrne,  G.  H.  Luchsinger  and  H.  P. 
Gibbs,  who  have  the  say  in  awarding 
all   contracts. 

A  feature  of  the  building  will  be  a 
large  assembly  hall,  where  the  Pioneers 
will  hold  their  reunions.  Probably 
movable    seats    will    be    installed.      The 
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buiWtng  is  to  be  elaborately  furnished 
and  ydecor^ted.  There  will  be  a  hotel 
in  connection  with  the  building  which 
will  cost  $300,000.  The  Lindgren-Hicks 
Company  are  the  general  contractors. 


Olympic  Club*s  New  Home 

The  greatest  rush  job  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  San  Francisco  is  the  work  started 
a  week  ago  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Olympic  Club's  home  on  Post  street, 
near  Mason. 

Day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays, 
the  dismantling  of  the  ruins  is  going 
on.  A  force  of  200  men  and  thirty  de- 
bris wagons  working  in  two  shifts  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  removing  the 
foundations  and  the  huge  cement  swim- 
ming tank  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  enlarged  salt-water  bathing  resor- 
voir  that  is  promised  for  the  regular  use 
of  the  club's  members  by  June  1st. 

Where  the  old  swimming  tank  was 
sixty  feet  long  the  new  one  is  to  be 
100  feet,  which  it  is  claimed,  will  make 
it  the  largest  tank  in  any  swimming 
club  in  the  world.  The  old  tank  was 
practically  on  a  level  with  the  street 
floor.  The  new  tank  is  to  be  at  the 
basement  level,  which  will  be  thirty- 
three  feet  and  four  inches  below  the 
sidewalk  line.  * 

The  old  site  of  the  Olympic  Club 
covered  a  ground  area  137.6  square. 
The    building    upon    it,    constructed    of 


builder  and  architect  in  Louisville,  where 
he  built  up  a  consideiable  practice,  ex- 
tending it  later  in  life  in  Jeffersonville, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  About  a  dozen 
years  ago  he  moved  to  San  Francisco 
to  join  his  son  Willis,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  there  some^  years  earlier, 
thus  bringing  about  that  confusion  of 
identities  which  always  afflicts  father 
and  son  of  the  same  prenomen  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit. — American  Archi- 
tect. 


stone  and  brick,  was  Ilifee  stbrtes  and 
a  half  high.  The  new  site  has  been 
enlarged  to  a  frontage  of  170.  The  old 
depth  of  137.6  has  been  retained.  The 
new  building  will  be  six  stories  high 
and  will  have  a  sub-basement.  The  en- 
tire building  will  be  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  the  club  members,  of  whom 
there  are  now  about  3000.  It  is  the 
present  intention  to  have  the  entire 
building  ready  for  occupancy  by  March 
1st  of  next  year.  Henry  A.  Shulze  is 
the  architect. 


These  Architects  Are  Busy 

One  of  the  busiest  architectural  firms 
in  San  Francisco  today  is  Meyers  & 
Ward  in  the  Kohl  building.  The  fol- 
lowing work,  representing  an  outlay  of 
close  to  $1,000,000,  is  on  hand  in  this 
firm's  oflice,  and  on  many  of  these  jobs 
bids  are  now  being  taken: 

Building  for  Keil  Estate  Co.,  Mission 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
$110,000. 

Building  for  Keil  Estate  Company, 
Third  street,  between  Market  and  Mis- 
sion streets,  $60,000. 

Building  for  Ruby  Hill  Vinevard  Com- 
pany, corner  Mission  and  Annie  streets, 
$45,000. 

Building  for  Ruby  Hill  Vineyard  Com- 
pany,on  the  east  side  of  Mason  street  be- 
tween Eddy  and  Market  streets,  $28,000. 

Building  for  C.  F.  Kohl,  west  side  'of 
Third   street,   between   Market  and   Mis- 
sion streets,  $150,000. 
—  Building  for  Hyman   Bros.,   west  side^ 
of    Third    street,    between    Market    and 
Mission  streets,  $180,000. 

Building  for  Baruch  Bro's.,  corner 
Third   and    Stevenson    streets,   $85,000. 

Building  for  Phillips  Estate  Company, 
southeast  corner  of  Second  and  Mission 
streets,  $75,000. 

Three  story  brick  apartment  house, 
Shattuck  avenue,  Berkeley,  $60,000. 

Class  A  office  building  in  Stockton, 
for  the  Stockton  Savings  and  Loan 
Society,  $130,000. 


Willis  Webb  Polk 

The  death  of  Willis  Webb  Polk,  a 
Kentucky  architect,  in  San  Francisco, 
on  November  30,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
is  noteworthy,  as  it  recalls  the  fact 
that  there  really  was  a  considerable 
number  of  private  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  Civil  War  over  and  above  the 
officers  who  have  been  glorified  in  his- 
tory and  immortalized  in  bronze.  Mr. 
Polk  more  than  once  declined  a  commis- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  it  was  easier 
to  get  good  officers  than  good  men  of 
the  rank  and  file.  After  an  unusually 
strenuous  career  in  the  Confederate 
Army,    he    began    life    over    again    as    a 


$40,000,000  for  New  Buildings 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildings 
begun  in  this  city  between  May  19,  1906, 
one  month  after  the  great  fire,  and  Jan- 
uary 31st,  last,  is  stated  by  Chief  Build- 
ing Inspector  John  P.  Horgan  to  be 
$40,128,753. 

Of  the  total  mentioned  $25,984,598  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  buildings  for  which 
permits  were  issued  and  on  which  work 
was  begun  between  May  19,  1906,  and 
November  19th  of  the  same  year.  The 
remaining  $14,217,296  represents  the 
showing  made  between  the  latter  date 
and  the  end  of  last  month. 

Of  the  total   cost  of  all   the  buildings 
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$3,050,000  represents  Class  A  structures, 
$2,194,100  Class  B,  $14,198,549  Class  C, 
and  $16,387,902  frame  structures,  while 
the  remaining  $4,298,202  represents  the 
cost  of  alterations  and  repairs. 


Red  Mens'  Home 


Plans  for   New   Hotel 

Competitive  plans  have  been  called  for 
from  architects  all  over  the  United 
States,  for  the  new  million  dollar  hotel 
which  the  Bankers'  Syndicate  is  to  erect 
in  Oakland.  The  committee  has  under 
contemplation  the  offering  of  a  bonus 
of  $25,000  to  the  architect  whose  plans 
are  accepted.  Architect  Walter  J. 
Matthews  of  Oakland  is  to  act  as  super- 
vising architect  in  the  construction  of  the 
building. 


The  plans  and  designs  for  the  Red 
Men's  Home,  by  Architect  W.  H.  Weeks 
of  San  Francisco  and  Watsonville.  which 
is  to  be  erected  at  Vista  Del  Rey,  a 
suburb  of  Monterey,  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Red  Men's  Building  Association. 
The  structure  will  be  of  the  mission 
style  of  architecture  and  cost  $50,000. 
Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  building 
association   have  been   filed. 


New  Oakland  Buildings 

A  permit  has  been  granted  J.  P.  Edoff 
to  build  a  three-story  brick  structure  on 
Broadway  just  north  of  Seventeenth 
street,  Oakland,  and  which  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Braley-Grote  Furniture 
Company.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Bakewell  &  Brown  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  cost  is  to  be  $50,- 
000.     C.   M.  McGregor  has  the  contract. 

A.  V.  Feight  will  erect  a  three-story 
apartment  house  on  Grand  avenue,  near 
Webster  street.  Plans  for  the  structure, 
which  will  contain  eighty-eight  rooms 
and  cost  $30,000,  have  been  prepared  by 
Architect  Thomas  D.  Newsom. 


Portland  Association  of  Architects 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Portland 
Association  of  Architects  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Emil  Schacht ;  vice- 
president,  C.  C.  Robbins;  treasurer, 
Edgar  M.  Lazarus;  secretary,  Otto 
Kleeman;  trustee,  Carl  Leick.  The 
association  has  been  in  existance 
about  five  years,  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  revising  building  laws  in  the 
interest   of   better   construction. 


Scottish  Rite  Cathedral 

Several  of  the  prominent  San  Fran- 
cisco architects  have  been  invited  to 
compete  in  preparing  plans  for  a  $500,- 
000  Scottish  Rite  cathedral,  details  of 
which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the 
competition  ends.  The  building  will 
probably  be  of  stone  and  concrete  and 
will  be  elaborate  in  all  its  details. 


Southern  California  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

The  Southern  California  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  after 
the  usual  dinner  at  Levy's,  January  8th, 
endorsed  the  work  being  done  in  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Peace  Association. 

The  request  for  endorsement  came 
from  P.  H.  Scullin.  general  secretary  of 
the  organization,  who  told  the  architects 
of  the  endeavor  being  made  to  estab- 
lish State  boards  of  arbitration  for  the 
prevention  of  antagonism  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  form  of 
lock-outs  and  strikes.  The  association's 
work  was  commended  in  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Glenn  Brown,  of  the  American 
Institute,  which  President  Myron  Hunt 
of  the  Chapter  read. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  voluminous 
committee  reports  submitted  by  Archi- 
tects Hudson  and  Rosenheim.  The 
members  present  were  Messrs.  Myron 
Hunt,  Fernand  Parmentier,  August 
Wackerbarth,  J.  Lee  Burton,  Thomas 
Preston,  R.  B.  Young,  John  P.  Krempel, 
Arthur  Benton,  F.  A.  Rosenheim,  Harri- 
son Albright,  Frank  Hudson,  P.  W. 
Ehlers  and  W.  Reeves. 


W.  L.3.  Jcnney,  Architect 

As  we  go  to  press  the  press  dispatches 
state  that  William  le  Baron  Jcnney, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  the  originator  of 
steel  construction  in  building,  is  dying 
at  his  home,  6616  Thorne  avenue,  South 
Pasadena.  He  is  known  throughout  the 
architectural  world  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  profession,  and  will 
leave  many  magnificent  monuments  as 
the  result  of  his  application  and  accom- 
plishments. 

Jenney,  who  was  born  in  1832  at  Buz- 
zards Bav.  Mass.,  located  in  Chicago  as 
an  architect  in  1867,  and  was  burned  out 
in  the  great  fire  of  '71.  Before  the  ashes 
of  his  office  cooled,  he  went  to  work 
on  the  first  plans  for  rebuilding  the  city, 
and  put  up  the  first  brick  building  after 
the  conflagration.     It  still  stands. 

Jenney's  first  building,  in  which  steel 
was  applied,  was  the  Home  Insurance 
Company's  office,  Adapis  and  Lasalle 
streets,  reared  in  1885.  More  followed 
fast,  principal  among  them  being  the 
New  York  Life,  Fort  Dearborn,  National 
Life,  Central  Association,  Isabella,  Fair, 
and  many  others.  Horticultural  Hall, 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
also  was  Jenney's  design. 
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CONCRETE  FAIL- 
URES; MUST  WE 
HAVE  THEM? 


From  this  time  on  there  are  likely 
to  be  some  records  broke /^  in  rush 

jobs  in  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  San 
PVancisco.  A.  few 
buildings  have  al- 
ready been  put  up 
in  remarkably  short  time.  Just  how 
thorough  has  been  the  workman- 
ship remains  to  be  seen.  We  know 
there  has  been  some  very  bad  rein- 
forced concrete  construction,  but 
this  cannot  be  laid  to  rush  work  so 
much  as  to  incompetent  workman- 
ship and  lack  of  proper  engineering 
supervision. 

Architects  make  a  mistake  in  not 
hiring  a  competent  engineer  or  su- 
perintendent to  plan   and  supervise 
their  concrete  work.     Especially   is 
the   architect   deserving   of   censure 
if  he  is  not  well  informed  upon  this 
type  of  construction.    And  there  are 
quite  a  few  who  are  not.     If  a  con- 
crete    building      fails— and      there 
surely    will    be   some   that   will   the 
way  a  few  are  going  up — the  first 
inquiry   that   will   be   made   will   be 
for  the  architect.    If  he  has  designed 
and  superintended  the  construction 
personally  it  wtll  be  "up  to  him"  tcr- 
explain    the    causes    for    the    failure 
and  if  he  hedges  there  will  be  ex- 
perts who  will  get  at  the  facts  and 
the    public    will    be    advised.      This 
to  tlje  injury,  perhaps  the  undoing, 
of  the  architect. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  archi- 
tect has  employed  competent  engi- 
neering advice  and  has  left  the  su- 
pervision of  the  work  in  skilled 
hands,  his  conscience  need  not 
trouble  him.  He  need  have  no 
fear  of  failure  or  professional  criti- 
cism. 

The  Architect  and  Engineer  has 
for  over  two  years  championed  the 
cause  of  good  reinforced  concrete 
construction  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  repeats  what  it  has  said  many 
times  before  that  a  properly  built 
reinforced  concrete  structure  cannot 
be  beaten,  at  least  from  fire  protec- 
tive and  economic  standpoints.  But 
a  poorly  built  structure  is  a  menace 
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to  the  community  in  more  particu- 
lars than  one,  and  unless  drastic 
niv-asures  are  taken  to  prevent  fail- 
ures, concrete  construction  will  re- 
ceive a  set  back  from  which  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  recover. 

Good  engineers  and  reliable  con- 
tractors know  this,  and  it  behooves 
them  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
We  suggest  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  all  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  under  construc- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  and  wherever 
weaknesses  are  found  the  building 
should  be  reported  to  the  municipal 
authorities  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  structure  be  condemned. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  one  or  two 
owners  or  contractors  were  forced 
to  stand  the  cost  of  tearing  down  a 
building  and  rebuilding  it  they 
would  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

We  do  not  like  rush  jobs, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  grandest  and  most  suc- 
cessful achievements  in  building 
construction  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  hurrv.  Day  and  night 
shifts  are  generallv  employed  on 
rush  jobs  and  it  sometimes  happens 
-that  in  the  haste  "to^  get  through 
seemingly  little  things  are  over- 
looked. Its  the  little  things  that 
count,  even  in  putting  up  a  build- 
ing, so  gentlemen, -be  careful  when 
you  undertake  a  rush  job  not  to 
'  overlook  the  little  things,  for  we 
want  only  honest,  well  constructed 
buildings  in  the  new  San  Francisco, 
be  they  of  concrete,  brick  or  frame. 


Among  the  subjects  which  came 
before  the  members  of  the  American 

Institute  of  Architects 
at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  January  was  that  of 
architects  signing  their 
names  to  buildings.  The  committee 
appointed  to  report  on  the  question 
was  heard  from  but  its  findings 
failed  to  elicit  the  enthusiasm  that 
some  of  the  other  reports  evoked. 
The  report,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  lacking  in  positive  conclusions. 


SMNINQ 

BUILDINGS 


The  committee  lamented  the  fact 
that  it  was  able  to  find  only  a  small 
amount  of  material  with  which  to 
base  its  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
architect  signing  his  work.  The 
fact  of  the  execution  of  an  archi- 
tect's design  by  others  than  himself 
is,  we  believe,  one  reason  why  the 
architect  has  not  taken  seriously  to 
the  signing  idea.  On  this  point  the 
committee  says : 

''Even  the  best  of  painters  will 
probably  sign  in  some  manner  a 
rough  pen-and-ink  sketch.  Let  us 
not  therefore  hasten  to  do  the  same. 
The  pen-and-ink  sketch  is  com- 
pletely the  author's  work  no  matter 
how^  unimportant,  while  the  archi- 
tect's stable  may  be  so  largely  in- 
fused with  the  practical  reasonings 
of  a  somewhat  unimaginative  coach- 
man, that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  result 
belongs  to  his  genius  and  how  much 
to  that  of  the  desigfner.  Clearly  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  the  architect 
will  have  no  desire  to  immortalize 
himself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  is  important  and  of  a  public 
character,  the  practice  would  prob- 
ably be  recommended  without  argu^ 
ment." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  question 
is  one  which  the  architect  himself 
should  solve.  If  he  wants*  his  signa- 
ture to  appear  on  some  eflFort  of 
which  he  is  especially  proud,  all  well 
and  good.  There  can  be  nothing 
unprofessional  in  his  doing  so  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  signature  is 
made  in  an  unostentatious  manner 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  painters 
and  sculptors. 

The  committee  concludes  that  if 
the  custom  is  to  be  taken  up  it 
should  come  gradually  and  not  by 
proclamation.  If  any  piece  of  work 
is  good  and  very  good,  both  in  de- 
sign and  execution,  the  architect 
deserves  to  have  his  name  placed 
upon  it.  It  would  be  impractical  to 
have  the  exercise  of  this  right 
passed  upon  by  proper  and  compe- 
tent committees,  so,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, he  must  decide  for  himself. 
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CHIMNEYS  MADE 
OF  CONCRETE 


Under  the  caption  "Another  Con- 
crete   Failure,"    an    Eastern    bVick 
"^  journal     devotes 

much  space  to 
describing  and 
illustrating  the 
collapse  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
chimney  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  The 
cause  given  for  the  so-called  failure 
is  overweight.  No  official  report, 
however,  has  been  made,  and  until 
such  is  given  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  form  any  conclusions. 

We  think  it  opportune  at  this 
time,  however,  to  call  for  a  discus- 
sion on  the  durability  of  concrete 
for  smoke  stacks.  The  point  has 
been  raised  that  the  sulphur  and 
corrosive  acids  in  coal  smoke  wil^ 
slowly  decompose  the  portions  of 
concrete  exposed  to  their  action  and 
cause  the  inside  of  the  chimney  to 
crumble  in  the  form  of  dust,  and 
that  this  process  will  continue  until 
the  chimney  will  be  in  danger  of 
collapse  from  its  own  weight. 

Doubtless  some  of  our  readers 
have  had  occasion  to  watch  the 
changes  that  take  place  inside  of  a 
cement  chimney  and  the  results 
must  necessarily  be  valuable  to  con- 
crete advocates.  Therefore  we  in- 
vite contributions  on  the  subject 
and  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of 
Concrete  the  following  interroga- 
tions : 

"First. — Is  cement  concrete,  com- 
pot:.ed  of  Portland  cement,  sand  and 
gravel,  or  of  cement,  stone-dust  and 
crushed  stone,  either  or  both,  suita- 
ble and  durable  material  for  build- 
ing chimneys,  and  something  that 
will  not  be  injured  by  coal  smoke  or 
other  usual  products  of  combustion?* 
"Second. — If  cement  concrete, 
made  as  above,  is  not  proof  against 
smoke,  what  aggregates  can  be  used 

to  make  it  so?" 

* 
*  * 

.    Position  Wanted 

Reinforced  concrete  superintendent, 
having  constructed  high  reinforced  con- 
crete buildings.  Also  experienced  in 
design  of  members,  desires  a  position. 
Address  or  call  at  office  of  the  Architect 
Engineer,  621  Monadnock  building,  San 
Francisco. 


A  Short  Talk  on  Advertising 

(Domestic  Engineering.) 

To  advertise  or  not  to  advertise  seems 
to  be  the  great  question  of  the  day  and 
on  this  subject,  as  all  others,  there  are 
"many  men  of  many  minds."  To  any- 
one who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter,  however,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  and  that  is — ADVERTISE — , 
with  a  big  A.  In  proof  of  this  one  has 
only  to  look  through  the  various  trade 
papers  as  well  as  the  numberless  maga- 
zines of  all  kinds  published  each  month 
and  note  the  advertisements  that  are 
being  put  forth  by  the  leading  houses 
of  all.  lines  until  the  names  of  some  of 
them  are  household  words. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  all 
progressive  manufacturers  now  read  the 
advertising  pages  of  their  trade  papers 
with  as  much  care  as  its  reading  col- 
umns, because  they  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  the  latest  improvements 
in  their  particular  line,  and  i*t  is  the  man 
who  presents  the  merits  of  his  article 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  who  will 
get   the   business. 

Another  thing — one  advertisment  can- 
not be  expected  to  produce  great  results. 
There  must  be  a  continued  effort  stead- 
ily maintained.  Advertising  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  investment,  not  an 
expense,  and  if  one  will  follow  the 
writer's  plan  of  charging  advertising 
with  all  expenses  of  any  kind  connected 
with  it  and  giving  it  credit  for  all  nev^L 
business  obtained,  one  can  soon  see  the 
result  and  it  will  be  practical  proof  of 
what  advertising  does. 

The  whole  matter  resolves  itself, 
therefore,  into  the  following:  Good  ad- 
vertising matter  plus  good  trade  papers 
equals  largely  increased  business. 


An  Index  to  the  Advertisements 

New  Advertisers  Not  Noted  Here  Will  Be  Classified  Next  Month 


She— That  Mr.  Planz,  the  architect, 
has  a  funny  way  of  pronouncing  things, 
hasn't    he? 

He — I   haven't  noticed  it. 

She — Why,  yes.  Didn't  you  hear  him 
allude  to  a   sore  throat? 

He — A   sore   throat! 

She — Yes.  I  heard  him  mention  a 
gargoyle  several  times.  We  always  call 
it  gargle,  you  know. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Wants  Back  Numbers 

T.  T.  Davis,  architect,  341  E.  Second 
South  street,  Provo,  Utah,  will  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  back  copy  of 
the  Architect  and  Engineer  dated  Jan- 
uary, February,  September  and  October, 
1906.  A  complete  file  from  January  to 
October,  if  left  at  this  office,  will  be  paid 
for  at  the  same  rate. 
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Scofield  Company  Changes  Name 

The  Scofieid  Engineering  &  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  San  -Francisro,  >as 
change.d  its  name  to  the  Scofield-D€Palo 
Company.  L.M.  Scofield  is  the  president 
and  M.  DePalo  the  chiefe,  engineer.  The 
company  has  moved  its  general  offices 
from  the  Kohl  building  to  the  new 
Flannery  building  at  the  corner  ot 
Market  and  Geary  streets.  Among  the 
notable  contracts  taken  recently  by  this 
company  is  one  for  the  erection  of  a 
four  story  and  basement  fireproof  hotel 
for  Mrs  Charlotte  Clark  on  Turk  street 
near  Larkin.  The  building,  which  wks 
designed  by  Architects  Meyer  &  O'Bnen 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  137/2 


feet  square.  The  company  also  has 
under  construction  a  five  story  and  base- 
ment office  building  of  reinforced  con- 
crete for  the  Anglo-Californian  bnnk  at 
Sixteenth  and  Mission  streets.  The 
plans  for  this  building  were  drawn  by 
Sylvan  Schnaittacher. 


Fulton  Construction  Company 

The  Fulton  Construction  Company 
with  offices  in  the  Stover  building, 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Market  streets. 
San  Francisco,  has  been  incorporated 
with  Delmar  Smith,  president,  H.  R. 
Fulton,  general  manager  and  Duncan 
Davis,     secretary    and     treasurer.       The 
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Company  will  make  a  specialty  of  boiler 
settings  and  general  brickwork.  Among 
the  important  contracts  already  taken 
by  the  Company  along  this  line  are  the 
following:  Ovens  and  boiler  settings, 
Standard  Biscuit  Company;  boiler  set- 
tings, American  Biscuit  Company,  Boyce 
Lumber  Company,  Globe  Milling  Com- 
pany, Finley  Wood  Company,  John  Hoy 
Company,  Harmon  Lumber  Company, 
Warner  Bros,  Lorden  Milling  Company, 
Speck  Machinery  Company,  American 
River  Power  Company  of  Stockton,  and 
Taylor  and  Company,  Alameda. 


Increased  Sale  of  Peninsula  Onyx. 

This  beautiful  decorative  stone  has 
been  coming  to  the  front  very  rapidly, 
as  Mr.  Lew  C.  Black,  the  agent  for 
the  company  in  this  territory,  states 
that  his  company  has  secured  a  num- 
ber of  contracts,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  interior  finish  and  fixtures  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Long  Beach. 

The  company  is  putting  in  162  feet  of 
counters,  the  check  desks,  ladies'  wait- 
ing rooms  and  the  President's  recep- 
tion rooms  and  office.  This  will  be, 
when  completed,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
banking  rooms  on  the  coast. 


A  contract  has  been  secured  for  the 
entrance  of  the  new  Elks'  Hall,  now  be- 
ing erected  in  San  Diego. 

In  San  Francisco  the  company  has  put 
in,  through  the  Brunswick-Balke  Col- 
lender  Company,  a  small  but  very  fine 
job  in  onyx  for  the  Ferry  Cafe. 

In  its  factory  in  San  Diego  the  com- 
pany is  turning  out  a  line  of  fine  pedes- 
tals, the  first  of  which  have  been  shipped 
to  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  the  immense 
importing  firm  of  New  York.  Satisfac- 
tory connections  made  yvith  other  first 
dealers  in  high  grade  lighting  fij^tures 
'will  eventually  result  in  a  large  busjiness 
in  this  line.  Shades  made  from  Onyx 
are  not  only  unique  and  beautiful  but 
are  equal  in  every  way  to  light  diffusing 
globes  such  as  the  well  known  Halo- 
phane  and  other  globes  of  this  clas^. 

One  company  has  shipped  twenty-five 
carloads  of  Onyx  in  the  rough  squared 
blocks  to  eastern  manufacturers  and  has 
orders  for  six  more  carloads  which  will 
be  shipped  on  arrival  of  the  ne^t  cargo 
from  the  quarries. 

Altogether  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican 
Onyx  Company  is  very  well  pleased  with 
its  first  year's  business  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  bright  indeed. 
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American  Construction  Company  Clearing  Debrts  from  Basemer.t  of  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisxo 


The    American    Construction    Company 
Wrecking  Chronicle  Building 

Manager   Reis   of   the   American    Con- 
struction  Company  reports  enough  con- 
tracts   on    hand    to    keep    his    men    busy 
the  rest  of  the  year.     The  company  has 
begun  to  wreck  the  old  Chronicle  build- 
ing which  is  quite  a  delicate  job  owing 
to    the    heavy    traffic     on    that    corner. 
When  the  walls  have  been  taken   down 
the    structure    will    be      rebuilt     to    har- 
monize  with   the   new   building   now   be- 
ing completed.     Other   work  undertaken 
by  this   company  is   the   removal   of  the 
debris    from    the    basement    of    the    old 
Examiner  building  at  Third  and  Market 
streets;    setting    the    steel    for    the    Cali- 
fornia  Wine   Association's   big   building; 
also  the  History  building,  removing  the 
steel    from    the    ruins    of    the    old    Odd 
Fellows  building  at  Market  and  Seventh 
streets,     and     numerous     other     smaller 
jobs.      The    company    besides    making   a 
specialty  of  steel  wrecking  an^  construc- 
tion work  does  considerable  pile-driving 
and    wharf    and    bridge    building.      The 
main  office  is  at  896  Eddy  street. 


Carnegie  Plant  Enlarged 

M.    A.    Murphy,    manager   of   the    Car- 
negie Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  says 
that  his  plant  has  considerably  increased 
its    output    during    the    past    year.      The 
many    improvements    and    extensions    in 
the  various  departments  have  placed  the 
company  m  a  good  position  to  do  a  large 
part    of    the    work   in    its    line    that    will 
be  required  in  connection  with  the  great 
rush  of  building  work  consequent  to  the 
rehabilitation    of    San    Francisco    durmg 
the  next  few  years.    The  entire  State  of 
California,   and   for   that   matter,   all   the 
other    Coast    States,    are    also    doing    a 
great    deal    of    building.     The    products 
turned  out  at  the  company's  plants  near 
Tesla    are    face    brick,    enamel    brick,    fire 
brick     and     sewer     pipe.      The     demand 
for     all      these      has      been      extremely 
heavy    ever     since     the     San     Francisco 
fire.        While     a      great     deal      of     fine 
architectural    terra     cotta     will     be     re- 
quired,   the    erection    of    so    many    rem- 
forced  concrete  buildings  will  make  the 
total    required    much    less    than    would 
have  been  the  case  if  all  the  large  build- 
ine  were  to  be  of  brick.     Many  of  these 
reinforced     concrete     buildings     have     a 
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cement  exterior  finish  and  do  not  require 
a    great    deal   of   terra   cotta   on   the   in- 
side, as  compared  with  the  amount  used 
in    the   buildings   formerly   erected   here. 
While    the    use    of    second-hand    brick 
from    the    ruins    of    the    city    has    some- 
what  reduced   the   demand   for   common 
brick,   as   compared   with   what   it   other- 
wise    would    have     been,     Mr.     Murphy 
finds    that    the    pressed    brick    manufac- 
turers   have    had    and    will    have    plenty 
to    do.      There    are    four    large    factories 
in  and  around  San  Francisco,  which  pro- 
duce  large   quantities   of   face   brick   and 
terra   cotta.      In    Mr.    Murphy's    opinion, 
these    plants   can    take    care   of    the    new 
year's   demands   in   fair   shape,   although, 
if  nothing  orcurs  to  interfere  with  build- 
ing construction,   the   year   1907   will   far 
eclipse    all    previous    records    in    the    de- 
mand for  building  materials.     This  com- 
pany   has    now    erected    a     large     frame 
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warehouse  at  its  new  San  Francisco 
yards,  on  Tenth  street,  between  Mission 
and  Howard,  where  a  large  stock  of  its 
products  is  carried.  The  general  offices 
are  still  located  in  the  Montgomery, 
block,  on  Montgomery  street. 

Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Company. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany, which  is  now  arranging  to  increase 
the  size  of  its  plant  at  Point  Richmond, 
California,  by  50  per  cent.,  has  con- 
tracted for  1000  additional  horse-power 
of  electric  energy. 

The  Pacific  Blower  and  Heating  Com- 
pany is  rushed  with  orders. 
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In  New  Quarters 

The      Hewitt      Machinery      Company 
(Inc)   has  moved   from  the   Monadnock 
building   to    more    commodious    quarters 
in    a    new    building    just    finished    at    6/ 
Second    street.      A    stock   for  jmrnediate 
deilvery  will   be  kept  on   hand   and   this 
will  enable  the  company  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly.     Several  large  machinery  con- 
tracts   have    lately' been    taken    in    addi- 
tion' to    a    number    of    hurry    orders    tor 
Atlas   engines   and   boilers.     Besides   the 
\tlas    goods    the    company    is    handling 
the  Blaisdell  air  compressors,  Kilbourne 
&   Jacobi's    ore   cars,    Chalmens    &   Will- 
iams'   mill    and    mining    machinery     the 
Shaw   "Eclipse"   air   hammer   rock   drills 
and  the  Jeflfrey  "Badger"   rock  drills. 


UM"  ASBESTOS  ROOFIN 


Alfred  G.  Webber  has  taken  the  man- 
agement of  the  Roberts'  boiler  and  Ham- 
ilton grate  and  has  opened  an  office  at 
179  Twelfth  street,  Oakland. 


The  Western  Building  Material  Com- 
pany will  supply  the  cement  for  the  new 
Flood  building,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Market  streets.  This  building  will 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete.  Charles 
F.  Whittlesey  is  the  architect. 
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Are  Shipping  Many  Brick 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  Cali- 
fornia Brick  and  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  has  completed  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  new  building  at  Antioch  and 
the  waste  heat  dryer  system  is  now  in 
shape  so  that  all  orders  can  be  filled 
promptly  in  spite  of  the  wet  weather. 
The  company  reports  many  orders  on 
the  books  for  sewer  pipe,  chimney 
pipe  and  hollow  fire  proofing  of  all 
kinds.  Some  large  shipments  of  ma- 
terial have  recently  been  made  to  San 
Francisco  and  interior  points. 

The  company  has  its  plans  all  worked 
out  for  the  new  kilns  it  is  going  to  erect 
as  soon  as  the  weather  clears.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  at  once  two  large  cir- 
cular down  draft  kilns,  and  one  brick 
kiln  which,  in  addition  to  the  present 
capacity,  will  make  the  company  rank 
among  the  large  producers  of  the  coast. 


Cement  Work  Causes  Comment 


D.  Ross  Clark,  the  well  known  cement 
plasterer,  did  the  ornamental  plastering 
and  cementing  on  the  new  Flannery 
building,  and  Mr.  Clark  is  being  com- 
plimented for  doing  such  a  creditable 
piece  of  work.  He  is  also  doing  the 
plastering  and  cement  front  on  the  three 
story  building  planned  by  Architect 
Frank  Van  Trees  for  the  Enterprise 
Real  Estate  Company  on  Market  street. 
The  ceiling  and  wall  panels  in  Kilbourn 
&  Hayden's  Ferry  Cafe  were  decorated 
by  Mr.  Clark  and  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point it  is  as  fine  as  anything  to  be 
found  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Clark  is  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Builders'  Association,  where  he 
may  be  reached  any  day  during  the  noon 
hour. 


The  Redwood  Manufacturers  Company 
at  Oakland  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
enterprises  across  the  bay;  thanks  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  Manager  W.  A. 
Boscow.  Business  with  this  company 
has  more  than  doubled  the  past  year. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  redwood, 
pine  and  cedar  doors,  a  large  stock  of 
which  the  company  always  keeps  on 
hand. 


Four  Stories 

I. 

The  Mutual  Cold  Storage  Company, 
recently  organized,  is  planning  to  erect 
a  four-story  brick  building  on  East 
street,  near  Sansome,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  cold 
storage  plants  in  the  West.  Construc- 
tion will  begin  as  soon  as  architects' 
plans  can  be  drawn  up  and  approved  by 
the  directors  of  the  company. 


Hard  Wall ! 

Wood  Fibre 

1  PLASTER 


I 

I 


and  Plaster  Paris  are  the  purest  (99io%  pure  gypsum),  strongest  and 
will  go  further  than  any  plaster  on  earth.  We  have  the  only  gentane 
Wood  Fibre  plaster  on  this  Market.  No  sand.  Absolutely  fire  and 
earthquake  proof.  The  Government  Supervising  Architect  at  Wash- 
ington recommends   our  goods  on  Federal  Buildings. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 

PACIFIC-PLYMOUTH  PLASTER  lOMPAI^Y 


OFFICE:    1083  Howard  St,  near  7th  St. 

PmONK   MAMKKT  2371 

WARFHOUSE:   ///   Towasead  St..  near 2ad. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Want  a  Good 


BUIlDINfi  BLOCK  MACHINE 


? 


Easy  to  operate. 

No  need  of  high  priced  mechanics. 

One  man  can  make  300  blocks  per  day  with 
our  machine. 
Write  for  particulars  and  descriptive  matter. 


OLSON  &  RICHARDSON 

Stoughton,  Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS 

Chemical   Fire  Apparatus 

Chemical  Engines  for  Warehouses,  Town 
and  City  Fire  Departments.  Combined 
Hose  and  Chemical  Wagons.  Hose  Carts 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  Trucks     :     :     :     : 

Stempel    Gold    Medal,    Aaron, 

Insurance  and  other  Fire 

Extinguishers 

PAUL  BRANT,  s^^n'  ^^^s^ 

Phonk  Temporary  3011 


JAMES   CAH1LL-&^X0. 

DEALEkS IN 

WALL  PAPER  and 
WINDOW  SHADES 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 
408  TWELFTH  STREET 

Bel.  Broadway  and  Franklin  St. 
Phonb  Main  1113  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


W  H.  MALOTT.  General  Manager 

Residence.  250  Scott  Street.  S.  P 
O.  C.  JOHNSON.  Secretary 

Western  Roofing  Materials  Co. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  BUSINESS 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs,  Repairs,  Roof- 
ing Felts,  Asphalt,  Etc. 

Office  and  Works. 

Seventh  and  Hooper  Streets 

Phone  Mint  4371  San  Fra 


ncisco     ll 


Steam,  Power  and  Centrifugal 
PUMPING  MACHINERY 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

FEED  WATER  HEATERS 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS 
CHARLES  L  NEWCOMB,  JR. 

822  MONADNOCK  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

SAN   FRANCISCO  COKE   AND   GAS  CO. 

WESTERN   INSPECTION   BUREAU 

IRVING  C.  ALLi.: 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING  LABORATORY 

BEACH  AND  MASON  STREETS 

Phone  Franklin  1052 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Residence.  1945  Berkeley  Way.  Berkeley 
Phone  Berkeley  1300 


Ralph  Barker 


.1.  T.  Waisn 


Barker  &  Walsh 

Consulting  Engineers 

Formerly  with 

D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co..  Chicago 

Foundations     Steel  Structures    Reinforced 

Concrete 

Specifications  and  Estimates  for  all  classes  of 
Steel  Construction 

2504  A  Clay  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


J.  B.  Prince 
President 


O.  B.  TlBBETTS 

Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


agents  for 
"Flexo"  &  "Raintite"  Roofing 

OAKLAND  ROOFINO  AND  PAINT  CO. 

Incorporated 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs 

Roof  Painting: 
A  Fall  Llae  of  Paints  lo  Stock 


412    15th    Street 
Oakland 

T.-l.  Oakland  3^32 


3269  16th  Street 
San  Francisco 

1(1.    Mark.t   2.^24 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


i'i;iii^AUi:.Lriii/i 


NEW  YORK 


Sanitary  Devices  Man_:jcturing  Co. 


MANUFACTUREElS     OF 

COMPRESSED   AIR   SYSTEM 
VACUUM  SYSTEM 

COMBINED  COMPRESSED  AIR 
and  VACUUM  SYSTEM 

STATIONARY  PUNTS 

PORTABLE  APPARATUS 

AUTOMATIC  AIR  DUST 
REMOVING  DEVICES 


Stationary  Plants  installed  and  in  course  of  installation 

on  the  Pacific  Coast 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

United    States    Mint 
United   States    Post   Office 
Hale   Btos»   Inc^ 


Monadnock    Building' 

Chronicle  Building 

Union   Trust    Building 

Grant   Building 

Crocker  Building 

Shreve    Building 

A.  Schilling  &  Co.  Building 

Fairmont  Hotel 

St.    Francis   Hotel 

Shreve  &  Co. 

OAKLAND 

Arcade    Building 

RIVERSIDE 

Glenwood   Hotel 

CORONADO 

Coronado  Beach  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

FRESNO 

Grand   Central   Hotel 

SEATTLE.    WASH. 

Lincoln   H<^*'' 


LOS  ANGELES 

Hollenbeck   Hotel 
Westminster    Hotel 
Natick   Hotel 
Wilcox    Building 
Merchants'  Trust  Co. 
Coulter    Building 
H.    W.    Hellman    Building 
I.   W,    Hellman    Building 
Alexandria   Hotel 
California  Club 
Development    Co.    Building 
Auditorium   Building 
Crippen    Apartments 
Hollywood   Hotel 
E.    P.    Clarke    (Residence) 
Equitable    Savings    Bank 
Percival    Apartments 
Los  Angeles  Pacific  Co. 
Pacific   Electric  Building 

SAN   JOSE 

Haves    Chynowelh    Co. 

SACRAMENTO 

Wcinstock,    Lubin    &    Co. 

PASADENA 

Dr.  W.  T.   Bolton   (Residence) 

PORTLAND.    ORE. 

Albington    Hotel 

Wm.   Fliedner  Hotel 

J.    P.    Poulsen    (Residence) 


SAN   FRANCISCO    FACTORY  AND    OFFICE: 

16th   STREET    and    SAN    BRUNO    AVENUE 


J 
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TRADt    HARK 


REGISTERED 


___,  ,^^r       w^j-^^^r^mn.!^^     DURABLE.  EASY  TO  LAY.  FIRE-PROOF,  INEXPENSIVE 

Dp  A  I   iV       tf%   fl  I H  I  ^1  I  factory:  E.  Oakland 


Manufactu 


f  Hard  Wall  Finish 
♦al  Plaster 


SpeCIFICA  I  iur(3  r-UK  ciiKiKB  HARD  WALL  PLASTER 

MeUl  Imth  three-coat  work :  '     .      .  ._  ,  ^  .,     ^ 

First  or  »cTatch  coat— One  part  Empire' hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
^Mitcrtiinil  preferable).     Thoruugnly  mixed  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixed. 

Second  or  browning  coat— One  part  Empire  haid  wall  piaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 

even  with  grounds.  *  ..  ^      .  .    ^     j        .. 

White  or  putty  coat— One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 

plaster.  

Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand.  " 

Wood  lath,  twfvcoat  wofk— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  dean  sharp  sand 

(fresh-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixing. 

While  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 

Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


I 


16th  and  Hairisofl  fits.,  San  Francisco 


Okliland 
Warehouse 


ADAM5'    WHARF 
Phe««  Oaklaad  M2I 


ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE,  SCAGLIOLA 
AND      IMITATION     CAEN      STONE 


Specialist  in  Imftation  ftnmite 


KNICKMANN  &  NOCBNTI 


Cotttracton  for  the  New  Falrmoat  Hotel 


HIGHEST    GRADE  WORK    FOR    WAINSCOT   COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS,  PANELS,   BALUSTRADES,   MANTELS,  ETC. 


525,  527,  529,  531    WEST  TWENTY-SIXTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DO  YOU  CATCH  THE  IDEA? 
A  Necessity  for  Contractor  and  Builder 

Can  be  used  on  CONCRETE  WALLS -.All 
Sizes:  All  Shapes  SEWERS.  TUNNELS. 
SILOS  and  CYLINDRICAL  WORK.  With 
this  Simple  Holder  You  can  Turn  any  of  the 
Ordinary  BuildintJ  Corners. 

No  Contractor's  Outfit  Complete  Without  The*. 

Write  for  my  Booklet  of  Valuable  Information  for  the 

Contr.ictor. 


J.  H.  SULUVJtN,  411 S.  lonli  St.,  Brand  Riplils,  Michigan 


This  Is  It 


The  KLEIN  Furnace 


'* BUILT  SQUARE 


tt 


Especially    Adapted    for    Dwelling    Houses. 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Cleaa,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and    Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled.     A  Square 

Talk  on  a  Square  Furnace." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,Cal. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


(HIGH 


rex 


:iRADES) 


In  quantities  to  suit, 
for  immediate  and 
future  deliveries.  .  . 
Before  contracting 
for  your  Cement  re- 
quirements see  or 
phone 

A.   BRESLAUER 

PHONE  TEMP.  2350 
2 1 4  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Cement 

uirai  Steel 


iVW. 


0.  W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY   STREET 


Saa  Praidsco,  Cat. 
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"American  System  for  Reinforcing  for 
Concrete  Construction"  is  J^e  title  of 
a  neat,  well  gotten  up  little  booklet  now 
being  distributed  by  the  Pacific  Con- 
crete Machinery  Company  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  book 
includes  about  fifty  pages  of  illustrated 
matter      showing      and      describing      the 


Qrille  Work 

Stair  Work 

Officeand 

Bank 

Railings 

Wire 
Guards 

Elevator  * 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 


Ek'ctrolitT.  Frt'snoCity  Hall 

MADE   BY 


White  Ornamental 
Iron  Company 

Office  and  Works,  377  Tenth  Street,  Oakland 
Telephone  Oakland  7679 

S«n  Francisco  Sales  Office,  499  Monadnock  Bldg 
Telephone  Temporary  2997 


various  buildings  on  the  coast  and  else- 
where built  according  to  the  American 
system.  C.  F.  Wieland,  the  well-known 
San  Francisco  engineer,  is  the  resident 
consulting  engineer  of  the  system  which 
should  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
worth.  Among  the  illustrations  shown 
are  several  progress  photographs  of  the 
A.   Schilling   plant. 


RED 

WOOD 

PlNt  ..^^^ 
CEDAK 


DOORS 


Large 

Stock  on 
Hand 


Windows 
Mouldings 
Will  Work 

House 
^Finish 
Tanks,  Etc 


II   II 


ii 


;\ ,   .    lacturers 
Company 

W.    A.    Boscow,    Manager 

.Di.  &  Alice  Sts.,  Oakland 


BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 

1  xN       •       •       •       * 


Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


J.  FRED  JURQEWITZ 

Center  Pieces,  Mouldingrs,  Brackets,  Gables, 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  Capitals,  Etc.     .     .     . 


Phone,  Vale  2082 
1017  Fast  161h  St.  EAST  OAKLAND 
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The  Steel  Situation  in  San  Francisco 

The  well  known  firm  of  Woods  & 
Huddart,  selling  agents  for  the  Lock 
bar  steel  pipe,  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  steel  situation  on  the  coast: 

"We  notice  by  the  newspapers  that 
certain  parties  are  delaying  placing  or- 
ders for  structural  steel  until  such  time 
as  they  can  do  so  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  of  delivery. 

'*To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  some  of 
the  very  largest  producers  of  structural 
steel  are  considerablv  behind  hand  in  their 
deliveries,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
of   the   mills   and   structural    shops.      We 
might    say    in    this    connection    that    we 
are  the  representatives  here  of  Levering 
&    Garrigues    Company    of    New    York, 
and   they  are   prepared  to  make  prompt 
deliveries    of    structural    steel    fabricated 
ready  for  erection.      In  further   substan- 
tiation  of  our   statement   we   can  inform 
you    that    we    recently    took    a    contract 
for  a    small    steel    frame,   for   a   building 
to    be    erected    on     Market    street,    and 
made    shipment    complete   in    forty    days 
after  receipt  of  drawings,  and  we  really 
feel    that    such    a    record    is    one    to    be 
proud  of  when  everyone  knows  the  pres- 
ent    general     conditions     of     the     steel 
market. 

"We  know  that  considerable  work  has 
been  delayed  on  reinforced  concrete 
buildings,  the  builders  claiming  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  bars 
for  reinTorcerhent  promptly.  We  have 
supplied  round,  square  and  twisted  bars 
for  a  number  of  buildings,  among  them 
the  new  building  for  the  American  Bis- 
cuit Company,  which  we  believe  is  about 
the  largest  reinforced  concrete  building 
that  has  so  far  been  planned  here.  On 
this  contract  we  have  supplied  approxi- 
mately 850  tons  of  bars,  and  were  able 
to  make  very  prompt  shipments. 

"On  new  business  for  bars  we  are 
offerinp^  at  the  present  time  to  ship 
within  two  weeks  from  receipt  of  order 
at   mill." 


Alfkkjj  L    Mh\KK6TEiN.  President 
John  S.  Drum.  Vice-President 


ENOS  COMPAN\ 


Of  INew  York: 


Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
AND  ESTIMATES 


Oough  and  Pine  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Alaaeda  County  ReprtseoUtlve : 

THE    STATE    ELECTRIC   CO. 

128  Telegraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND 


William  F.  Humphrey.  Secretary 
Thomas  ViGUS.  General  Manaffor 


TELEPHONE  FRANKLIN  724 
P.  O.  BOX  544 


Anierican=Pacific  Construction  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

General  Offices.   536  POLK  STREET 


WARF.HOUSK    AND   MILL 

B3^-B;^ti    POUK    STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE 
BUNGALOW 

ANOLE  J  AMPS 

NO  SMOKE    NO  ODOK   LITTLE  HEAT 

COSTS  LESS  TO  BURN  THAN  AN 
ORDINARY  LAMP 

As  easy  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity — 
and  better  than  either. 

Lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
Can    be  burned    high  or  low  without   a 
trace  of  odor. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal 
and  we  will  call. 

BOESCH   LAMP  COMPANY 

1135  MISSION  STREET, SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Keystone  Boiler  Woi  ^:s 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 


SAIN.  PRAISCISCO 


PARKER 

SELF  CLEANING 


PACIFIC  COAST  AOENTS   FOR    THB 


WATER   TUBE    BOILER 

ABSOLUTE   SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


W.  E.  Dennison,  President 


James  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manager 


STElfiER  TERRA  COHA  and  POTTERY  WORKS 


Manufacturers:  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pipe;   Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :    :    : 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  Vases 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;   Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay;    Fire    Brick   Dust    :     Fire    Brick;    Fire    Tile 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


Phone  Temporary  2211 


T.  A.  PETTUS 

Qeneial 
Contractor 

Pile  Foundations,  Bridges, 

Wharves,  Class  A.,  B.,  C. 

Building:s 

^Get  your  plans  for  what  you  want 
from  some  first  class  architect, 
bring  them  to  me  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  your  building  will  cost 
and  back  my  judgment  with  a 
cash  bond.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  what  you  want  upon  your  lot, 
come  and  see  me  and  I  will  cheer- 
fully give  you  the  benefit  of  25 
years'  of  San  Francisco  experience 
m  the  building  business. 

109  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Butcher's 


Boston 
Polish 

Is  the  Best  Finish 
Made  for  Floors, 
Interior  Woodwork 
and  Furniture 


fl  Not  brittle,  will  m-ither  scratch  nor  de- 
face, like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not  soft 
and  sticky,  like  beeswax.  Perfectly  trans- 
parent, preserving  the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Without  doubt  the 
most  Economical  and  Satisfactory  Polish 
Known  for  Hardwood  Floors,  fl  For  sale  by' 
dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house 
furnishings.  flSend  for  our  free  book- 
let, telling  of  the  many  advantages  of 
BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

The  Butcher  Polish  Co. 

356  Atlantic  Avenue.    BOSTON.   MASS. 

OUR  No.  3  REVIVER 

is  a  superior  hnish  for  kitchen 
and  piazza  floors 


HERCULES    QASOLINE  ENGINES 


Vettyl&s 


I 


WILL  PROVE  BEST  TO  DRIVE 

3rick:  Cleaning:  Machines,  Swing   Saw^s, 

C-oncre^e  Allxers,  Etc 

HERCULES  HOISTING  ENGINES  ^'"'^'^  ^"^  l?bt.^5tTto'&')tr"" ""'" 

High  Speed  Multiple  Cylinder  Dynamo  Engines     all  \m  model 

The  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works 

Works  and  Office.  2329  Blanding  Ave.,  near  Park  St..  Alameda,  California 


'Phone  Alameda  91 


Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 

(INCORPORATED) 

IRON    FOUNDERS,   ENGINEERS,   MACHINISTS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

ncarin^   comple-tion  at 


FREIVIOINT    STTRBET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WORKS   AT 

SUNNYVALE, 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
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^^ESTS  made  upon  the  floor  construction  of  the  Bixby  Hotel  show  remarkable 
Yll  strength  and  excellent  design.  In  these  floors  and  beams  only  the  KAHN 
^^  SYSTEM  was  used.  This  building  is  now  being  added  to  and  the  great 
success  of  the  use  of  the  KAHN  TRUSSED  BAR,  as  shown /by  these 
tests,  especially  as  compared  with  the  twisted  bar  or  plain  bar  reinforcement,  have 
led  the  architects  to  specify  the  Kahn  System  exclusively  in  these  additions. 
The  architect,  J.  C.  Austin,  has  expressed  himself  as  being  so  well  PLEASED 
with  the  Kahn  System  of  reinforced  concrete,  that  in  the  future  he  will  use  it  in 
preference  to  any  other  system. 


^^ONS  of  sacks  filled  with  sand  were  placed  on  the  floors  of  the  Bixby  Hotel, 
|[|  ^  causing  a  super-imposed  load  of  240  pounds  per  square  foot.  This  load  is 
^^  six  times  the  load  for  which  these  floors  were  designed,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  weight  of  three  tiers  of  heavy  men  packed  together  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  one  tier  on  top  of  another. 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH 

HEBER  &  THAYER  MAURICE  C.  COUCHOT,  C.  E. 

Agents  II  Agent 

Germain  Building,  Los  Angeles    ||    Atlas  Building,  San  Francisco 


f 


CEILING  construction  under  the  load  shown  on  preceding  page.     The  clear 
span  of  these  ceilings  is  17  feet  8  inches.     Note    that   the  concrete  joists 
spanning  between  the  girders  carry  all  the  load,  thus  making  it  a  true  re- 
inforced concrete  construction.     The  rows  of  hollow  tile  are  merely  used 
to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  joists,    which   would  ordinarily  be  vacant  and  un- 
attractive in  appearance.     As  tar  as  strength  is  concerned,  all  of  these  tiles  may 
be  removed  without  any  injury  to  the  construction. 

THE   KAHN   SYSTEM 

Of  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  is  the  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION,  not  the  cheapest  but  the  most  economical.  It  aims  first 
for  SUPERIORITY  IN  RESULTS,  and  second  for  economy  in  price. 

In  this  locality  the   following  structures  are  now  being  erected  in  accordance 

"with  the  Kahn  System  of  refnTorced  concreteT 


Marsh  Hotel 
Lankershim  Building 
Boston  Store 
Claremont  Library 
Home  Telephone  Bldg. 
Bemis  Bag  Factory 
Letham  Building 
Wellman  Feck  Bldg. 
First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Scatena  Building 


Architect* 

Fred  R.  Dorn 
Roberts  Const.  Co. 
Theodore  Eisen 
Franklin  P.  Burnham 
Edelman  &  Barnett 
Lester 

Edward  Bowles 
Julius  Krafft 
l.  b.  dutton 
Chas.  Paff  &  Co. 


Contractor* 

F.  O.  Engstrum  Co. 
Roberts  Const.  Co. 
Earl  Low 
b.  L.  Bloom 

F.   L.  Sp.au LDING 

Lester 

Cook  &  Young 

R.  Keating  Sons 

Thompson  Starrett  Co. 

Co-Oper.ative  Stone  Co. 


The  KAHN  SYSTEM  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  is  now  b«ing  used  in  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  worth  of  building  per  month. 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company,  Detroit 

HEBER  &  THAYER,  Agents,  Germain  Buiiding,  Us  Angeles 
MAURICE  C.  COUCHOT,  C.  E.,  Agent,  Atlas  Building,  San  Francisco 


il 
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Russell  4  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 


New  Britain,  Conn. 


^. 


DESIGN:  STUTTGART 
SCHOOL:   GERMAN   ROCOCO 


DESIGN :  ROLAND 
SCHOOL:    LOUIS  XVI 


L 


Office  and  Sample  Room: 

929  Monadnock  Building  -    -    San  Francisco,  Gal. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  1370 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CORNICE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-PROOF 
METAL  WINDOWS 
STEEL  CEILINGS 

flOld  Mission  and  Spanish  tile,  sheet 
steel,  pressed  brick  and  stone  sheet 
metal  cornices,  {galvanized  iron  sky- 
lights, tin  and  corrugated  iron  roofing 
and  siding,  galvanized  iron  chimneys. 

OFFICE   AND  CORNICE  DEPARTMENT 

Bryant  Street,  Bet.  9th  and  lOth  Sts. 

FACTORY 

14th  and  Florida  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Victor  Stanqulst  Richard  J.  H.  Forbes 

Phone  Market  1257 

-^  Victor 
Stanquist  &  Co. 

Contractors  for 
San  Francisco* s 
First  Reinforced 
Concrete    Office 
Building 

Concrete  F'ounclations,Artificial 
Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement 
Work  of  Every  De- 
scription. 

65   Landers  Street 

Between  14th  and  15th  Streets 

San  Francisco 


<? 


r^r 


iitiv  UK.  Palo  Company 

CONTRACTING   ENGINEERS 


FOURTH    FLOOR,  FLANNERY    BUILDING 
Market  and  Geary  Streets  SAN  FRANCISCO 


-WE  CONSTRUCT 


STEEL  AND  REI 


fkicnnr 


ED  CONCRETE 


BUILDINGS 


We  are  equipped  to  handle  with  exceptional  facilities  such  heavy  construction 
as  required  in  warehouses,  factories,  power-houses,  railroad  terminals,  docks, 
piers,  wharves,  bulkheads  and   bridges  of  all  descriptions. 
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ELECTR 


4  1      w  1  R  I  N  ft 


IN   ALL   ITS 


CHES 


The 


Co. 


Estimates  furnished  on  any  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Our  electrical  engineering  force 
will  gladly  give  advjce,  without  charge,  to 
architects,  builders  or  owners,  on  any  con- 
templated  improvements. 

Standard    Electrical    Construction 

has  done  a  great  portion  of  the  important 
work  in  its  line  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  including  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Flood  Building, 
Crocker  Estate,  Stanford  University  Build- 
ings, University  of  California. 

STANDARD   ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION    CO. 


H.  C.  THAXTER,  Electrical  Engineer 
HARRISON  DIBBLEE,  Secretary 


R.  J.  DAVIS,  President 
ALLEN  ST.  J.  BOWIE,  Vice-President 
Formerly  Rialto  Building 

New  Address,  60  Natoma  Street,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific   Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 


Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent.  Recog- 
nized by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse,  145  to  153  Howard  Street, 
G.  J.  BECKER,  Manager.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^^^    .AR    SMITH    COMPANY 

Engineers  and   Contractors 

FULTOTV  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

Boiler  Settings  and  Brick   Work 
Room  4,  Stover  Building,  Eighth  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE,  MARKET  2903 


B9BBB0 
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STRUCTURAL 


Hor    3uilclins:s 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Material  Fitted  Ready 

for  Erection 


HIGH  CARBON  AND  MEDIUM  STEEL  BARS 

FOR  CONCRETE  RE-INFORCEMENT 

Twisted  Squares,  Also  Plain  Squares,  Rounds  and  Flats 

IMMEDIATE    SHIPMENT 


GALVANIZED  AND  PAINTED  CORRUGATED  SHEETS 


STEEL  RAILS 


Wood 

11  FRONT  STREET 


S         <& 


d  a  rt 

bAN  FRANCISCO 


VV.  B.  REIS 


C.  E.  LAMBURTH 


ROBERT  DAY 


President 


VTce-President 


"Treasurer 


American  Construction  Co 

General  Contractors 


896  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


PILE  FOUNDATIONS  WHARF  AND  BRIDGE  BUILDING 

ERECTION    OP    STEEL    STRUCTURES 


■■ 


mimmmmam 
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Contractors 


HHL 

for 

Hk 

Steel  Frame 

"^^^^^^^^Kw^t^^n  r 

Reinforced 

li^^Hrv^V  ^^^^mIK  l^^^^^^K^L 

Concrete 

Buildings 

m$'-\vA   ''^s^^ 

• 

i^-tm  • 


•^     I 


le 


.n. 


Humboldt  Savings  Bank  Building 
Meyer  &  O'Brien.  Architects  Lindgrkn  Hicks  Co..  Eu:ld«  rs 


The  lJndg:ren=Hicks  Co. 

Structural  Engineers 


Office:  Second  Floor,  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg. 
Opposite  Palace  Hotel  Site 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Art  Metal  Works 


CHR.  DETERDING 


Bank  Fixtures 
Elevator  Grilles 


Art  Forgings  and  Hammerings 


) 


f 


REPAIRING  OF  ANTIQUE  BRONZES 
A  SPECIALTY 

Made  by  Chr.  Detcrding  ,  /^  r»  ■"  • 

.,Fio.„„,iuj,     '^  67  Clementina  Street,  San  Francisco 


after  photo  of  the  origiaal 


Blue  Summit  Lime. 

HERCULES  FIBER 


s  Keene's  Geinsnt 


^y^GSTO 


Union  Lime 


Both  Pbonaf  64. 


LOS  r 


CS,  CAL. 


ric 


^saiii 


SATISFACTORY     IN    EVERY    WAY 


'«v  aa  (kfc^ 


Hassam  Foundations  most  Suitable  Foundations  for 

Any  Kind  of  Pavements.      Saves  25  per  cent  cost. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Boston  New  York 


Represented  by  Boyle-Uuey  Oom party,  >"«. 

Engineers  and  Construction  Supply  Merchants 

Monadnock  Building         -  ■         San  Francisco.  Cal. 


W.  DeMott.  Fr.  ,.  C.  .\.  Cari>entcr.  Mgr. 

L  olith   Co  I      ,       my 

Manufacturing  Demolith  and  Xolith  Flooring,   VVainscoting  and  Sanitary    Base 

rincpnoor.  wATCM^ROor  and  sanitary 

Factory  and  Office  310  Clementina  street 
Near  Fourth  St  -  -  -  -  Sin  Frndsci,  CaL 
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uiiiuN  COMPANY 


C.  F.  McCarthy.  Pres. 
F.  E.  KOETITZ.  Vice-Pres. 
F.  M.  BUTLER,  Secy. 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


''A"  and  ^^B" 
BUILDINGS 

Bridges,  Dams 

Wharves  and 

f  Docks 


Pile  Foundations 

Agents  for 

Koetitz  Patent 
Concrete  Piles 


OFFICE,  17  SPEAR  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  S35 


Engineers  and  Gen- 
eral  Contractors 


Large  Stocks  of  Cement 

Steel  and  all 

Building   Materials 


\ 


AND   AGENTS   FOR 


Patent  Reinforced 
Concrete  Floor 
System 


REINFORCED  CONCRKTK  TOWkk  OF  UNION  FERRY  DEFU T  BUILDING.  REBUILT  BY  THE  FACIFIC  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
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THE 


HERCULES  PLASTER  FIBRE 

For    Hard    Wall 
and  Lime  Plaster 

GIVES   BEST  RESULTS 

Length  of  time  in  mortar,   hot  weather  or 
hot  lime  will  not  injure  or  destroy  it. 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

MBRCUUBS  MF'a.  CO. 

221-5  San  Bruno  Ave.  San  Francisco 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers. 


WALLACE 
HO  I  SI  o 


For  Raising  Lumber,  Cement,  Concrete, 

Iron  and  all  other  Materials  used 

in  Building  Construction.    Also 

for    Ore,    Coal,    Water, 

etc.,    in    Mining 

Operations. 

CONCRETE   MIXERS 

FRICTION  HOISTS 

CONCRETE  CARTS 
CONCRETE  WHEELBARROWS 


FOR    SALE   BY 

..LE-LUEY  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

Englaeers  aad 
Coastructloa  Supply  Mercbaats 

Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


w  p 


TT     f 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Pioneer  White  and  Red  Lead 

MlAtU  PAIf^        MIRRORS 
BRIGAIINti  OILS,  ETC. 


DEALERS   IN 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 

PAINTS   OILS,    ETC. 

COR.   MISSION    AND   BBALE   STREETS 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


IBW 
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IS  THE  PHONE  OF 

H.  G.  CORWIN 

ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEER 

2215    BUSH.    STREET 


MARSHAl !  ^  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL  BEDS 

For  Apartment  Houses,  Hotels,  Room^ 
ing  Houses  and  Cottages 


904  EDDY  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cai. 


444  S.  BROADWAY 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


E.  BiRK 


Jac.  Wegmann 


BIRK  &  WEQMANN 

Structural  Engines 


kCkPC 


Designs  and  Details  for  all  kinds  of  Steel 
and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures 

Ptaoae,  Franklin  2369 

Room    328  Delbert  Block 

cor.  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  O'Farrell  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


George  J.  Wellington 

Fire  Protective  Consulting 
and  Contracting  Engineer 


STANDARD 

FIRE     AND     ELECTRICAL     EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

( Kohl   Building,    San  Francisco,   Cal. 


SBATTLK 


LOS  ANGELES 


MALT H 01 D  ROOFING 

is  being  used  extensively  in  rebuilding  San  Friancisco.  It  not 
only  covers  hundreds  of  temporary  structures  but  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  plans  of  architects  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  the  large  buildings  now  under  way.  Malthoid  is 
impervious  to  heat,  cold,  dampness,  acids  and  alkalies.  Malthoid 
lasts  longer  and  gives  better  results  than  any  other  roofing. 
Send    for    booklets    that    will    tell    you    all    about    Malthoid. 

PABCO  DAMP-PROOF  COMPOUND 

is  in  great  demand  for  coating  cement  and  brick  walls.  It 
forms  a  tough  elastic  coating  that  permits  the  plaster  to  adhere 
tenaciously,  and  prevents  moisture  in  the  brick  from  entering 
the  plaster.  Buildings  coated  with  Pabco  Damp-Proof  Com- 
pound are  dry  and  free  from  musty  odors.     Send  for  folder. 


THE   PARAFFINE   PAINT  CO. 


San  Francisco  Salesroom 
Main  Office  ::  :: 


;:        ::        ::       15th  Street  near  Guerrero 
Union  Savinjcs  Bank  Bld^.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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This  Beautiful    House  of 

CONCRETE 
BLOCKS 

Was    Built   by    the 


RESIDENCE    OF    F.    W.  OSBORN.    FRESNO 


Worswick   Street  Paving  Co. 

OF  FRESNO,  CAL. 


d  ton 


louses 
Anywhere  in  the  State ;  also  Reintorced  Concrete 
Buildings.  Thorough  Workmanship.  Prices  Right. 
Let  us  Figure. 


OfRce,  Forsythe  Block, 


Fresno,  Cal. 


REOJ^STF^RRO    PI^UIVIBERS 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

aiUUEV-SOHiVilD    00>,   Inc 


N.   W,  CORNER  13TH  AND  MISSION  STS. 

Phone,  Special  965 
COMPLETE  OIL-BURNING  PLANTS  INSTALLED.      HIGH  OR  LOW  PRESSURE 


r 


F.  Office  With  GRI 

Spear  and  Folsom  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


1^  Standard  Brass  Casting  Co. 


Brass  Founders  and  Finishers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Brass    Water    Goods,    Architectural 
and    Ornamental    Bronze,    Phosphor 
Bronze,  Gun  Metal,  Machine  Brass, 
Lead  and  Zinc  Castings. 

TING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
Foundry,  Oakland 
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FINE  PAST  DAILY  TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


%}\  FRANibLU  =  LOS  ANGEIES 


AND 


NEW  ORLEANS 


OVER  THE 


su 


I   T 


Dining;  and  parlor  observation  car  service 
Library  and  cafe— Drawing  room  sleep- 
ers to  New  Orleans  without  chang-e  — 
Personally  conducted  tourist  excursion 
parties  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicay^o 
and  W'ashinirton.  (JConnections  made  a- 
New  Orleans  with  trains  for  the  North 
and  liast  or  Southern  Pacihc's  larq^est  new 
coastw  ise  steamers  for  New  Y  o  r  k  — 
Steamer  trip  adds  no  more  to  cost  than 
for  an  all  rail  ticket.     Ask  Agents 


SOUTHERN   P 


Onyx  for 
Vestibi'les 


Think  of  the  very  finest  marble, 
then  imagine  a  polished  trans- 
lucent stone,  infinitely  more 
beautiful  and  you  may  get  some 
idea  of  '  '  Peninsula  Onyx. 
The  price  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
A  postal  will  bring  our  repre- 
sentative with  samples  and  it 
won't  take  more  than  two  or 
three    minutes    of    your    time. 

We  want  to  "Show  you." 

NEW  PEDRARA  MEXICAN  ONYX  GO. 

Head  Offices:  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Branch  Office: 
84  BACON  BUILDING,  OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Onyx  for 
Bank  Fixtures 


i^ 


TAmm  S  M7AN  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


A  PERFECT   VARNISH 


For  Natural  Woods  or 
Grained    Surfaces 


A  Superior  Article  for  Finishing  all  kinds 

of  Soft  and  Hard  Woods  where  the 

Natural   Beauty  is  intended 

to  be  Preserved 


I 


TEMPORARY  OFFICE 


UTAH  AND  FIFTEENTH  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1 


iouerurnaces 


Are  gas  and 
-  iliicf  proof  be= 
cause  they  are 
|nit  up  without 
a  packed  joint 


Made  in  nine  regular  sizes  and  four  special 
sizes  for  low  cellars.  We  also  make  three 
especially  large  furnaces  for  churches,  school 
houses  and  buildings.  These  furnaces  are 
brick  set.  We  are  having  a  big  demand  for 
our  ROOM  HEATERS  which  are  furnished 
in  six  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

Pacific  Blower  and  Heating  Co. 

HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 

3261  TO  3267  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


i.  V,  Ualassi  Mosaic^ 


T.  V.  Galassi,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 

importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Contractors 

Marble  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  Steps  and  Wainscot 
Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Floors 
Venetian  Mosaic  Tile  Floors  -^ 

Marble  and  Mosaic  Mantels 
Cement  Tile  Floors 
Roman,  Venetian,  Glass,  Pearl  and 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Decorations. 

Office,  Factory  and  Display  Rooms 

1121     Fell    Street,    near    Devisadero 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


ili» 
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C.  h.  Wit:LAi>i) 

Consulting   Engineer 

Steel    Frame  and   Re-Inforced 
Concrete  Structures. 

Plans,  Details  and  Specifications  Pre- 
pared. 
Shop  and  Field  Inspection 

911  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Building 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
Member  Amer.  Soc.  Mech.  Eng. 


SURETY  ON  BONDS 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co. 

BURGLARY  INSURANCE 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

New  Amsterdam   Casualty  Company 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  INS. 


Strong,  Belden  &  Farr 

45  POST  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO 
109  BACON  BLOCK,  OAKLAND 


Bay    wiij 


i\,*j 


Boilers,    Tanks.  Sheet   Iron.   Structural   Iron 

and    Steel  Work.  Blacksmith  Work   of 

all  Descriptions.  Concrete  Cars. 

Ore  Cars.  Coal  Cars.  Buckets 

of  all  Descriptions. 


1243-5  HARRISON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


If 


SURETY  ON  BONDS 

Pacific   Surety   Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Bonds  Furnished  for  Contractors 

Cash  Assets,  $425,000.00 

Safe  Deposit  BulldioE,  326  MootKomery  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  1293 

OFFICERS 

Wallace  Everson.  President 

John  Bermingham,  Vice-President 
\    P   KFDniNT,   Serr^tary 


OUITI-IIC 


Expanded  Metal  and  Corrugated  Bar 

Concrete  Construction  For 

Short  and  Long  Spans 


EXPANDED  METAL  LATH 
HOME  INDUSTRY 


WESTERN  EXPANDED  METAl  AND  EIRE  PROOf  IN6  CO. 

Office 
2265  California  St.,  San   Franciscxj 


Inia 


The  Best  Journal   of   Architecture 

The    Best    Buildings    of    all 
kinds  and  Sections  published  ^ 
monthly.   Exteriors,  Interiors 
and  Plans. 


Price  $10  a  year. 
Porter   Taylor  &    Co.,  Chicago 


vxy?  i^f^ 


SPeCIAL  BILLS  AND 
CAROOCS  CUT  TO  OROtf* 


OCALCRSIN 


C.H.Olinqer 

mamaOCM 


PIIVE  ANT>  R  R  nwOOD 


OAKLAND 


BRANCH   VARO 
CAST  I2T."ST  a  ITT?  AVE. 

CAST   OAKLAND 


/ 


ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

in  Staff  and  Stucco  Work 

* 

Architectural  Sculpture  and 

Decoration  for  Interiors 

and  Exteriors 

E.     MANETTA 

Modeler 

Bay  and   Fillmore  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


J. 


•  I 


TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

Tapestrolea  Burlaps    Canvases 
and  other  Decorative  Textiles 

Samples  sent  upon  request.  Departments 

20  E.  TwentyFirst  Street,  New  York 
43  E.  Randolph  Street,   Chicago 


MOYNIHAN   &i  C( 
BOILER  WORKS 

HIG«  AND  LOW  PRESSURE    BOILERS  OF  ALL  KIIIOS 

Built  according  to  Drawings  or  Specifications, 
and  SHEET  IRON  WORK  executed  at  the 
shortest  notice,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
RepaiHof  Proaptly  Attended  to.  it  Reasonable  Ratcn 


401  Folsom  Street,  Southwest  corner  Fremont 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  16% 


Established 
1879 


fAI  W 


RNIA  ART 


A3i 


BENDING  AND  CUTTINU  WORKS 


Incorporated 
1893 


^M.  SCHROEDER.  Presiaent 


M 


emoi 


«  Elmbossing 

_  J"W  Staining 

^^^^1^^^  Beveling 

—  Crystallizing 


stc. 


s 


% 


The  Leading  House  on  the  PaciHc  Coast 


„  Phone  Temporary  1817 

^  9     938  Howard  Street.  tV^^V^^':^.-'' tX 
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Russwin  Bali-Bearing  Knobs 


Anyone  \miu  has  applied  a  lock  set 
to  a  door  knows  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  knobs  so  that  they  will 
neither  bind  nor  shuck,  when  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  roses  are  not  in  perfect 
alignment.  The  spring  employed  in  the 
compensating  rose,  see  illustration 
above,  has  an  adjustment  of  1-16  inch  on 
each  knob  and  corrects  any  variation 
in  the  application  of  the  trim  to  the 
door;  brings  the  knobs  in  perfect  align- 
ment and  the  ball-bearing  in  even  con- 
tact witfi  the  cone.  The  result  obtained 
is  perfect  action  of  the  knobs  under 
conditions  which  would  render  any 
operation  of  the  regular  type  of  knob 
impossible. 

Rail-bearing  shanks  and  compensating 


roses  make  a  closer  adjustment  of  knobs 
possible  and  render  impossible  squeak- 
ing, binding  or  slow  action.  *  May  be 
applied  to  any  Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg. 
Go's  knobs  of  the  screwless  spindle  type. 


The  Little  Giant  Oil  Burner 

The  G.  E.  Witt  Gompany,  manufac- 
turers of  the  well  known  "Little  Giant 
Oil  Burner,"  is  again  back  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, haying  moved  to  the  city  from 
temporary  quarters  in  Oakland  where 
the  company  took  refuge  from  earth- 
quake and  fire  last  April.  The  com- 
pany is  now  incorporated  and  with 
greatly  enlarged  quarters  at  1165  How- 
ard street  is  prepared  to  handle  orders 
promptly  and  with  full  satisfaction. 
The  company  acts  as  consulting  engi- 
neers and  contractors  for  the  installa- 
tion of  fuel  oil  plants  in  any  kind  of 
a  building.  It  handles  modern  high 
grade  fuel  oil  burning  machinery  and 
supplies  not  only  for  power  plants  but 
for  large  or  small  buildings  where  low 
pressure  steam  heating  and  hot  water 
systems  are  wanted. 


1  POLITO 
RRVERSIBLE 

Modem,  practical,  •conomlcal. 
As  necessary  to  modern  build- 
ins  equipment  as  electric  light- 
ing. Admit  perfect  ventilation 
and  cleaning  from  the  INSIDE. 
Used  in  the  best  and  largest 
residences  and  office  buildings 
in  Los  Angeles.   ...*.. 

Descriptive  Literature 
sent  un  request. 

HIPOLITO  SCREEN  AND  SASH 

COMPANY 

634-638    Maple    Avenue 

Main  1806  HoiM  5190 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
SURETY  BONDS 
GENERAL     INSURANCE 


LLOYD,  GILBERT  & 
ROBERTSON 


Main  Office 

2U17  Webster  Street 

San  Francisco 


WE  ADJUST  ALL  LOSSES 


H    M 


Laiijutnia  Ilnck  and  Clay  Company\<!  New  Plant  at  Antioch,  Cat. 

THIS  BIG  PLANT  NOW  BEING  ENLARGED  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  ORDERS 

We    make    Sewer    Pipe,    Chimney    Pipe,    Electric    Conduit, 
Hollow  Tile  Brick,     Hollow  Fire-Proofing,    Fire  Face  Brick. 

California  Brick  and  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

223  Monadnock  BIdg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Temporary  3097 


«f 


SArMD=LlME 


i 


^B  ^WWi'  I 


BV      THE      SC; 


^1^^      SCIU^^XiniC      ^VSTEM 


fl  .Sand-Lime  Brick  is  fast  being  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican Builders  because  of  its  various  merits  and  advan- 
tages. ^  The  first  successful  System  of  Manufacture, 
Developed  in  Germany,  and  the  Only  One  based  on 
Perfect  Scientific  Principles  is  the  Schwarz  System. 
^  Western  America  offers  Splendid  Industrial  Op- 
portunities in  the  Establishment  of  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Plants.  fl  The  Patents  for  the  Schivarz  Scientific 
System  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  controlled  by  the 


W.  F.  Barnes  Commercial  Company 


223  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Ft 


Phone  Temporary  3097 


Send  for  Full  and  Accurate  Information  about  Sand-Lime  Bricks  and 
their  making.     Also  estimates  for  Brick  either  Natural  or  Colored. 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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CEMENT 

Guaranteed    to    Stand 
San  Francisco 
Board  of  Public  Works 
Specifications 


Structural  Steel 
Coke  and  Pig  Iron 

Qirvin  &  Eyre 

Merchants*    Exchange    BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOHN  FINN 
President 


4^0BERT  B.  FINN 
Secretary 


John  Finn 

Metal  Works 


Babbitt  Metals 
Solder    and   Galvanizing 

PERMANENTLY    LOCATED 
AND    DOING    BUSINESS  AT 

Second  and  Harrison  Streets 
San  Francisco 


Largest  and  Finest  Assortment  on  the  Coast 

CVERYTHING    FOU    THE    ORCHARD   AND    GARDEN 

A  magnificent  assortment  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Palms 

and  Greenhouse  Plants 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  pamphlet  of 
Burbank's  Four  New  Creations.  New  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  a  compendium  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. ai\d  price  list  mailed  on  application. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

(incorpor.ated) 

Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
BOX    A  FRESNO,  CAL. 


TAR 


Cement  Laundry 
Trays 


We  sell  our  Trays  under  guar- 
antee. They  are  made  from 
the  Highest  Grade  Materials 
and  are  Superior  to  any  on  the 
Market,  both  in  Strength  and 
Finish- 


Write  for  Price  List 


J,  F.  REILLY  &  CO. 

23-2B    «»r»encer'    Place 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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BUFF  &  BUFF 


TR/\rN^i  qj 


PRECISE  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS 

^  "  In  the  manufacture  of  the  Buff  Transit  and  Instruments 

QUALITY  ALONE  IS  CONSIDERED." 

FOR  SALE   BY 

BOYLE -LUEY  COMPANY 


/ 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  SUPPLY 

MERCHANTS 


732   MONADNOCK   BLDG. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


HOUSE,  SIGN  AND 
SHIP      PAINTING 

Dealers  in  Oils.  Mixed  Paints.  Copper  Paint, 

Submarine  Compounds.  Marine  Paints. 

Ship  Painting  a  Specialty. 


TELEPHONE  JAMES  1411 

150  East  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


|-fO\  T  BROS. 

General  Contractors 


We  are  prepared  to  Coatract  Work 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay 
Cities  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
Northern  California 

Correspoadeiice  Solicited 


^"f.  I^'X"..  CI.    Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Why  Pay  $100 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  A  HIGH  GRADE 
TRULY  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  FOR 

$40  or  $75 
Type  Bar^Standard  Keyboard 

FewMt  Number  of  Parti         Handiomest  Work  of  All 


Special  Aluminum,  Weigh*  9  Pound* 

Pacific  Typewriter  Co. 

2108  BUSH  STREET 

NEAR  FILLMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WRITK  FOR   CATALOG 

AOEINTS    WAINTED 


When    writing  to  Advertisers  mention   this   Magazine. 
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r»..ciMccc  r^iPPrrrkPY  burlaps,  canvases,  etc. 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^                   .     «    k  t 

^ 2  Franklin  Ave.,  Tenafly.  N.  J. 

Below  will  be  found  a  classified  list  of  reputable        CAPITALS,  MOULDINGS.  ETC. 

;  San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles    business    firms  Western   Guilders' ^Supply  Co.,^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^ 
who    are    i)repared    to    figure    or    furnish    material 
on    any    and    all    jobs    in    the    building    line.                     CEMENT 

ARCHITECTURAL        AND        ORNAMENTAL  .        Pacific    Portland    Cemen^^  C^o.,^^^^.^^  ^^     ^    ^, 

STEEL  AND  IRONWORK  Charles   P.   Coles,                           ^    .,  ,.         „     „ 

r,   1  .        T         vv^rVc  208  Merchants  Exchange  Budding,  S.   1^. 

Ra..,on  Iron  Works                ^^^,^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^  ,^                                        ,,              ^       ,    , 

Burnett  Iron  Works Fresno  "'":""°"™;  To            ^o., . .  175  East  St.,  S.      . 

..          irfr';.r'Z,e^-.°a;''1;on-C^o^.=  ^"'^  ^•-     '  ^  ^"■°"  '^'^  J-  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  .^n.e,es 

«,   Mona.nock_^  Bnna,n.,  J^.  J.  G.rv.n  ..  n>re,  ^^^^^  E.c.an.e  BuHdin.,  S.  F. 

,      T  XI'      1  A     Breslauer il4    Lai  lorii la   c^i.,    ■^.    •  • 

Joshua  liendy   Iron  ^^  ^^^^^y^^^^^^  ^,     ^    y.  t  W.   McNear 210   Battery  St..  S.   F. 

Walter  Henderson     717  Van   Ness  Ave.'.  S.   F.  Western   ^uildu.g  ^^^ter.al^Co^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^ 

Pacific   Rolling  Mdh..^   ^^^^^^_   ^^^^   ^     ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^   ^   ^^      ,^^^   ^^^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^     ^ 

ARTIFICIAL    STONE    WORKING    MACHIN-  ^-.p^^^^.^,  ^ESl  S 

ER^'                                                                          .         ,  Irvintr  C.  Allen..  Beach  and  Mason  Sts.,  S.  F. 
T.  A.  McMurtrie.2027  E.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

..RXIFIC.M-  STONE,  SC.GLIOL.V.  ETC.  -™f tcSa.'co'.^^.'^M.na   St.,   S.    F.      ^ 

Co-Operative   Artificial   Stone  Co..  Standard    Electrical   Construction   Co. 

Bay  and  Fillmore  Sts..  b.   f.  gO   Natoma  St..   S.   ^ 

Holmes  Lime  Co..                     ,„.,,.         c     i-  Steger    Electrical    Works Fresno,    Cal. 

Mutual  Savings  Bank  Building.  S.   K 

Knickman  &  Nocenti..525  W.  26th  St.,  N.  \.  ELEVATORS 

Pacific  Coast   Art   M-^^^e^  Co.,^  _.^^^._^^    ^    ^  ^.^^   ^._^^^_,   p,^^^,^^  Co.46  Natoma  St.,  S.   F. 

Interlocl^ing  Stone  Co..    563  9th  St.,   Oakland  ,,    . 

ENGINEERS 

BANK  FIXTURES  W.  W.   Breite...925   Golden  Gate  Ave..  S.   F. 

N«.w    Pedrara    Onvx    Co San    Diego  M.    C.    Couchot 604    Missior    St..   S\    F. 

and   84    Bacon    Building,   Oakland  John  B.  Leonard.. 623  Monadnock  Bldg..  S.  F. 

Barker  cS:  Walsh 2504.\  Clay  St..  S.  t. 

ELIE  PRIN.S  .V  URAWINC;  MATERl  VLS  li.rk  ^^^X^-X^rln^'o^arieirSt..  S.  F. 

KeuflFel  &  Esser .4u  Oak  St..  S.  F.  George  T.  Wellington Kohl  Building.  S.  F; 

Eugene   Dietzen 35   Fourth  St..   S.    r.  q    p    Wjeland.  .Second   and   Folsom  St.,  S.  F. 

BOILERS  FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

Keystone   Boiler  Works.  Pacific   Fire    Extinguisher   Co..                            _ 

Main  and   Polsom  Sts.,  S.   F.  145   Howard  St..  S.   F. 

Moynihan   Company 411    Folsom   St..   S.  F.  p^^j   Brant Mission  St.,  S.   F. 

Bay  City  Iron  Works.  1243  Harrissn  St.,  S.  F.  Bailtrer    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.. 

145  Howard  St..  S.   F. 
BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding.    McBean    .V-    Co..  FIREPROOF  WINDOWS 

Eddy   and  Hyde  Sts..   S.   F.  Healy   Gale   Co..   Agts.. 

Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick   Co..  St.   Mungo  Building.  S.    r. 

1006  Union  Trust   Building.  Los  Angeles  ^     q     Ruloflfson   Sheet    Metal   Work«. 

Carnegie    Brick   and    Pottery    Co..  '                          315  Monadnock  Building.  S.   F. 

Montgomery   Building,  S.   F.  g^^,^    Francisco    Cornice    Co.. 

Calif.  Brick  &  Clay  Mfg.  Co..  Bryant  St.,  bet.  9th  and  10th  Sts..  S.   F. 

223   Monadnock  Building,  S.   F. 

Sand    Lime    Brick-W.    F.    Barnes    Com-  FIREPROOFING 

•mercial  Co... 223  Monadnock  Building.  S.  t .  ^                 t       »      v^       •        \    * 

Steiger  Terra   Cotta   &    Pottery   Co..  Clinton    System     LA.   ^o'"'"'^'     \"Jv  ^    .     p 

18th  and   Division   Sts..   S.    F.  833    Monadnock   Buddmg.   S.    F. 

Roebling    Construction    Co.. 

BRONZE  AND  IRON.  ORNAMENTAL  476  Eighth  St..  S.   t. 

,    „  ^       •         ,^  Demolith   Co 310    Clementina   St..   S.    t. 

Standard    Brass    Casting    Co,.             o*        c    t?  Continental   Fireproofing  Co.. 

Spear  and  Folsom  Sts..  b.   i:-.  ^Qg   Mutual   Bank  Building.  S.   t . 

John  Finn   Metal  Works.                      c.        «     f  Western    Expanded   Metal   Co.. 

Second   and    Harrison    Sts.,   S.    K  2265   California  est..   S.   F. 

Chr.   Deterding    67   Clementina  St..   S.    h. 

BUILDERS'   HARDWARE  ^LmDRS.    HARDWOOD,    MOSAIC    AND    .N- 

Brittain   &^f^^'^^^- ^^^    ^„^  ^urk  St..  S.   F.  'inlaid    Floor   Co 759    Eddy    St..    S.    F. 

Palace    Hardware   Co.,                                      ^     ^  Hardwood    Interior    Co., 

456  Golden   Gate  Ave..   S.   F.  873  O  Farrell  St..  S.    t. 
638  Market  St.,  S.   F. 

Gregory  Hardware  Co.,  qAS   AND   G.XSOLINE   ENGINES 

519  (iolden   Gate  Ave..   S.    r.  .                      _»„   ThirA   <st      S     F 

,,    „     T-             »»/       /"  Baker   A:    Hamilton "UU    inira   01.,    o.    r. 

Russell  *.   Erw,n^  ^^'^^^Co.   _   ^^,^^,^^    ^    ^  Bak^r.  Jl    H^^   ^^^.^^   ^^^^^^^ ^,^_^^^^ 

*  When   writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this   Magazine. 
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BUSINESS  DIRECTORY    Continued 

GENERAL      CONTRACTORS.      ENGINEERS. 

ETC. 

Cotton    Bros.   &   Company. 

Monadnock   Building.   S.    F. 
Bacon   Building.   Oakland 
American-iiawaiian    Engineering    &    Con- 
struction  Co..   Ltd. 332  Turk  St.,  S.   F. 

American  Dredging  Co.  ..Bacon  Blk..  Oakland 
T.    \.    Pettus.    .\rcade    Building, 

109  O'Farrell  St.,  S.   F. 
The    Scofield-l)e    Palo    Co., 

Flannery  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
American  Construction  Co.  896  Eddy  St..  S.  F. 
The    Lingren-llicks    Co., 

2d  Floor  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Kldg.,  S.  F. 
Fulton  Construction  Co.  ..Stover  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Worswick  Street  Paving  Co. ....  Fresno.  Cal. 
Pacific  Construction   Co.  ..17   Spear  St..   S.   F. 

Smith    Rice    Co 118    Howard    St..    S.    t. 

Richards- Newstadt    Construction    Co., 

208  Stimson  Building,  Los  Angeles 

237  Monadnock  Building,  S.   F. 

H.    L.    Peterson.  ....  .107   O'Farrell   St.,   S.   F. 

Burrell   Construction   Co., 

513    Central    Bank   Building,   Oakland 
Roberts  Bros.  Co., 

311    Central    Bank   Building,   Oakland 
Hoyt    Bros.. 

xiuilders'   Exchange.   S.    F..   and   Santa   Rosa 

GENERAL    INSPECTION 

Western    Inspection    Bureau^ 

621    Monadnock    Building,    .S.    F. 

GLASS— PRISM.  ART.   ETC. 

Cal.  Art  Glass  Works.  .938  Howard  St..  S.   F. 

Ingerson    »Nc    Glaser 245    Oak    St..    S.    F. 

Holt   &   Habenicht 269    Fell    St..    S.    F. 

HARD  WALL   PLASTER 

Pacific  Plymouth   Plaster  Co., 

1083   Howard   St.,  S.    F. 
Empire   Plaster   Co.,  ^^^ 

16th  and  Harrison'  Sts..  S.  JF. 
Marbleitc  HaTdwatt  Ptasler,  soTd  by  WesT^ 
ern    Building    A. aterial    Co.. 

340  Stcuart  St..  S.   F. 
Atlas    nidg,.    S.    F. 


LAMPS 

The  Angle  Lamp. — Boesch   Lamp  Co.. 

1135  Mission  St.,l  S.  F. 


Chubbuck    it    Harris, 


IIEATINC;   APPLIANCES.   ENGI  .\  KICKS,   ETC. 

Solar   Heater  Co.. 

333  New  High  St..  Los  Angeles 
Monash  Vounker  Co.  .Chicago  and  New  York 
Mangrum  \'  Otter,  Inc.  .538  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 
The  F.    Klein   S(juare    Furnace. 

53   S.   2d  St.,  San  Jose 
Pacific   Blower  &  Heater   Co.. 

3261    17th   St..   S.   F. 
(iillcy-Schmidt    Co.,    Inc., 

13th  and  Mission  Sts.,  S    F. 

nor    WATER    HEATERS 

Roberts'   Combination    Heater    a'ni    K''r'i'*' 

Boiler 12th   St.  near  Jackson,   Oakland 

Dunn    Tctrolcum    Rnrner    Co., 

217    Monadnock   Building,  S.    F. 

INSURANCE 

Lloyd,  Gilbert  &  Robertson, 

2017  Webster  St.,  S.   F. 

Strong.  Belden  &  Farr 45  Post  St..  S.  F. 

Pacific  Surety  Co.  .326  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

INTERIOR   DECORATINC; 

L.   Tozer   &    Son 1527    Pine   St..   S.    F. 

W.    VV.   Tucker. 

14th  and   Webster  Sts..   Oakland 
James    Cahill    &    Co.. 

4)8  Twelfth   St..  Oakland 
Schastey   &   Vollmer, 

318    Monadnock    Building.   S.    F. 
Taylor  &  Sinclair  Co..   Ire. 

1464     Bush    St..     S,     V. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

S.    W.    Marshall    iK:    Son Fresno 

Fancher   Creek    Nurseries    Fresno 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 
The   Enos  Company. 

Gough  and  Pine  Sts.,  S.  F. 
Adams  cV  HoUopeter .  .  1882  .Market  St..  S.  F. 
Arthur   R.   Haskins.  .  1301    Broadway,   Oakland 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS 

J.   F,  Reilly  &  Co 23  Spencer  Place,  S.  F; 

LIGHT  AND  WATER  POWER  MACHINERY 

Pacific   Alamo   Mfg.   Co Box  449,   S.    F. 

Bennett    Petroleum    Burner   Co., 

579  Howard  St..  S.   F. 
Du.in   Petroleum   Burner  Co.. 

217   Monadnock  Building.  S.   F. 

LU.MBER 

Sunset  Lumber  Co.. 

First  and  Clay  Sts,,  Oakland 
Redwood   Manufacturers   Co.., 

First  and  Alice  Sts.,  Oakland 
White   Bros.  ..  .Spear  and   Howard   Sts.,   S.   F. 

MACHINERY  SUPPLIES 

Harron.    Richard   <S:    McCone,  . 

436  Market  St..  S.   F. 
164  N.   Los  Angeles  St.,   Los  Aneeles 
The   Hewitt   Machinery    Co.. 

503   Monadnock  Building.  S.   F. 
Charles   L.   Newcomb,  Jr.. 

822   Monadnock  Building.  S.   F. 
Henshaw.   Bulkley    &   Co.. 

219  Spear  St..  S.   F. 
335   E.   Third  St.,   Los   Angeles 

ORNAMENTAL   CEMENT   WORK 

I}.    Ross   Clarke.  ..  .Builders'    Exchange.    S.    V. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  VARNISHES,  ETC. 


Bass-Heuter  Pairt  Co.  .1814  Ma-ket  St..  S.  F. 
C.  A.  Westcott  Paint  Co...  150  East  St..  S.  F. 
W'hittier  Coburn  Co. .  .  18  San>ome  St..  S.  F. 
W.    P.    Fuller   iS:   Co.. 

Cor.   Mission  and   Beale  Sts..  S.   F. 
Paraffine    Paint    Co.. 

Union    Savings   Bank   Building.    Oakland 
Pacific    Paint    and    Varnish    Co., 

549   Howard   St..   S.    F. 

I'LASTICR    FIBER 

Hercules   .\llg.  Co.  .221   San   Bruno  .\ve..  S.    F. 
RAILROADS 

Southern    Pacific  Company. 

Jas.    Flood   Building.   S.    F. 
Salt  Lake  Route, 

Pacific    Electric    Building.    Los    Angeles 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

John  B.  Leonard.  C.  E.  .\gent  Corrugated 
Bars 623    Monadnock    Building,    S.    F. 

.Vnu-rican  System  of  Concrete  Reinforcing. 
Represented  bv  Pacific  Concrete  Ma- 
chinery Co 604  Mission  St..  S.   F. 

Trussed   Concrete  Steel   Co Detroit,    .Mich. 

(Kahn  Bar),  represented  by  .Maurice 
Couchot.  C.  E..  .\tlas  BuildiiiK.  S.  !•.. 
Heber  is:  Thayer.  German  Building. 
Los    .\ngeles. 

\'ictor  Stanquist   v^-   Co.  .65   Landers   St.,   .'^.    F. 

High  Carbon  Steel  Bars.  Woods  &  Hud- 
dart    S.    F. 

.\niericin    Pacific    Construction    (>)mi)any, 

.S36    INdk    St.    S.    F. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  APPLIANCES 

The  Wallace  Hoists,  sold  by   Boyle- Luey, 

Inc. Monadnock    Building,    S.    F. 

Concrete     Reinforcing     Fabric,     made     by 

.\merican   Steel   ii:  Wire  Co S.   F. 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  mention   this   Magazine. 
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BUSINESS  DIRECTORY    Continued 


ROOFING  AND   ROOFING   MATERIALS 

The   Watson   Roof   Co....  180   Oak   St.,    S.    F. 

Pioneer  Roll   Paper  Co.. 

S.  F.  and  Los  Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co.. 307  Market  St..  S.  F. 
Asbestos    Roofing.    H.    W.    Johns-Manville 

Co 180   Second   bt.,    h.    ,F. 

Western  Roofing  Materials  Co.,  ^  ,  ,      , 

7th  and  Hooper  Sts.,  Oakland 

Tibbetts  Roofing  Co.... 425  15th  St.,  Oakland 

Flexo  Ready   Roofing 3279   16th  St..  S.   b. 

ROOFING  TILES— METAL 

Meuer    Bros.    Co.,    represented   by    A.    H. 
McDonald 517    Market    St..   b.    t. 

SAFES 

Pittsburg   Safes,   I.    Freeman,   Agent, 

2518  Clay  St.,  S.   F. 
Parcells  Safe  Co.,   Inc.. 523   Market  St.,  S.  F. 

SANITARY    SPECIALTIES 

Sanitary    Devices    Mfg.    Co.,    Compressed 
Air  System,  etc.,         ^       „  ^  ^    t- 

16th  and  San  Bruno  Ave.,  b.   t. 

.  SKYLIGHTS,    METAL    CORNICES,    ETC. 
San    Francisco   Cornice   Company. 

Bryant  St.,  bet.  9th  and  10th  Sts.,  S.   V. 

SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

John    McGuigan    &   Co.,         ,,.     .        o        c     t- 

1913  Mission  St.,  S.   F. 

STAFF  AND  STUCCO  WORK 

J.   Fred   lurgewitz,  ^  ,  ,      . 

*         1017    E.    16th    St.,    East    Oakland 

J.   E.  Manetta..Bay  and  Fillmore  Sts.,  S.   F. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

C.   A.   Blume Builders'   Exchange,   S.   F. 

Benicia    Iron    Works.  ,     „    .,j-  e     i? 

Monadnock  Building,  b.   1*. 

Ralston    Iron   Works,        ,   ^    ^.  „,       ^    u 

20th  and  Indiana  bts.,  b.  r. 

Pacific   Rolling   Mills,        ,.     .     .      .   c.        c     ir 
17th  and   Mississippi  bts.,  b.   r. 

TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEYS 

Dunlevy  &  Gettle...79  City  Hall  Ave.,  S.  K 
Chubbuck  &  Harris .alas   Building,   b.    ^. 

THEATER  AND  CHURCH   SEATS 

Spencer  Desk  Co EHis  St.,  S.   F. 

TILE,  MOSAIC,  MANTELS,  ETC. 

W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,       ,   „  „     „^       ^    tt 

Turk  and   Polk  Sts.,  S.   F. 

Pacific    Mantel   &   Tile   Co., 

125  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland 
T.  V.  Glassi  Mosaic  Co...  1121  Fell  St.,  S.  F. 

W..w:.R   CLOSETS 

Louis    Lipp    Co.,    represented    by    A.    D. 


Dennison  &  Co. 


...534  Polk  St.,  S.  F. 


W.\TERPROOFING   FELT 

Hydrex    Felt    &    Engineering    Co.,    repre- 
sented by    Boyle-Luey   Co., 

Monadnock   Building,    S.    r. 

WINDOWS 

Hipolito  Reversible  Window ^^, 

634   Maple   Ave.,   Los   Angeles 

WIRE  LATH 

John  A.  Roebling  Sons  Co.. 202  2d  St.,  S.   F. 


Chas.  G.  Roeblintf.  Pres.;  F.  W.  Roebling.  Sec.  &  Treas.:  W.  A.  Roeblinjf.  V.  Pres.:  S.V.Mooney.  Mgr. 

~^^o1in  At  Sewing's  Sons  Co.         ^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

X^^RE  LATH 

'    INSULATED  WIRE,  WIRE  ROPE,  WIRE  CLOTH 

We  make  the  Highest  Grade  of  Wire  Rope  for  Elevators  made  in  the  World 

We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  orders 

OFFICE,  202  SECOND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DUNN    PETROLEUM   BURNER   COMPANY 


Buna's  Instantaneous 
Water  Heater,  Dunn's 
Hot   Blast    Oil  Stove 


Hotels,  Hospitals,  Restaurants,  Bakeries, 
Apartment  Houses,  Office  Buildings,  Private 
Residences,  and  Power  Plants  Equipped 
with  Oil  Plants.     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     - 


. 


We  are  eqoippioK  the  Falmioot  Hotel 
Kitcbea  and  Bakery  with  our  system. 


217=219  Monadnock  Bldg.  Tem^rT^^i    San  Francisco 
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GAS,  bAC^ULi  moilLUiL  _  mud 

Render  Carburetor  trouble  impossible.  ^   .  If                    1^  7    '       1 

Cannot  waste  fuel  if  you  try.  I    |/\  i\/|  AfO    XA/At*!/ 

Do  not  depend  upon  batteries  for  ignition.  J^lf  IVXv/i  C     V\    v/l  IV 

Cost  no  more  than  other  engines  but 

An  economical,  dependable  power  at  reasonable  cost. 
From  three  to  fifty  horse-power,  stationary,  electric 
li^ht,    portable    or  traction,    carried    at  all  times  by 

CAMPB?:LL  BROS. Seattle,  Washington 

BULEN-WOOD  &  CO. -         -  Tacoma,  Washington 

REIERSQN  MACHINERY  CO. Portland,  Oregon 

PHILIP  GIRIODI Stockton,  California 

JULIUS  BEE  MAN,  Gen.  Agt.  Lumber  Exchange         -         -         -    Portland,  Oregon 

or  Box  449,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

THE   PORTLAND  GAS  CO. 

INSTALL  THE  ALAMO  EXCLUSIVELY 

THE  ALAMO  MEG  CO. 

423  LUMBER  EXCHANGE  BLDG..  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Builders  of  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 

W  ■  wish  more  distributors  in  California. 
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afe  Co.,  Inc. 


Designers,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of 


Bank  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Safes  and  Complete 
Bank  Equipments.   Jail  and  Prison  Constructions 

Buildings  Equipped  with  Office  Vaults  and  Safes 
Agents  Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


«:23  iVlarket  Street 


San   F^roncl^co,  OaU 


WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 


Structural  Iron  ana 
Steel  Contractors 


Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings, 
Jails,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  carried 
in  stock 


•     • 


•     •     • 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TO  RE  LOCATE  IN  THE  BURNED  DISTRICT 

125-/27  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CORRLUATtU  STEEL  ROLLINU  SHLTTbKb 
COPPER  AND  BRONZE  ROLLtNQ  StttTTERS 
WOOD  ROLLING   DOORS  AND  PARTITIONS 

WALTER  HENDERSON 

CONTRACTING  AGENT 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRASS 
PATENT  STORE  FRONTS 

EXPANDED  METAL  LOCKERS 


717  Van  Ness  Ave, 
S4/V  FRANCISCO 


Telephone 
Franklin  752 


Lll 


HOLT  &  HABENIGHT 

(Successors  to  VV.  Holt) 


Plate,   Window,    Prism 


2C>9  Fell  Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Telephone  Special  479 


Telephone  MAIN  588 


Steger  Electrical  ^orks 

Anything  and  Everything  Electrical 
Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


1917  Fresno  St.         Fresno,  Cal. 


D.  F.  Gettle 


E.  S.  DUNLEVY 


71 

Dunlevy  k  (iettle 

PATENT  CHIMNEYS  and 
TERRA    COITA    CHIMNEYS 
FLUE  LINING 
GALVANIZED  IRON  TOPS 

AT  OLD  STAND— 

79  City   Hall   Ave.,    San   Francisco 

Builders'   Exchange,  San  Francisco 


L 
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LONG   &    HOYT 


Contracting  Engineers 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 

A  SPECIALTY 


841  Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SM1TH=R1CE  COMPANY 


INCORPO 


MEMBERS 
BUILDERS' 
EXCHANGE 


STEEL 

FRAMES 

ERECTED 


and  Contractors 


118   HOWy^ 


KBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELBPHONE  TEMPORARY  2852 


Continental  Fire-proofing  Co..  inc. 

WE    MAKE  A    SPECIALTY  OF    RE-INFORCED 
CONCRETE  AND  STEEL  FRAME  BUILDINGS 


Sixteen  Years'  Experience 


908-909-910  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Residence:   1406  Filbert  St. 

D.  ROSS  CLARKE 

Plastering  and  Cement 
Contractor 

Ornamental  Plastering  and  Cement 

Plastering  on   Reinforced  Concrete 

a  Specialty 

San  Francisco 


Box   258 
BUILDERS'  Association 


H.  T.  SPENCER 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

AND 

ASSEMBLY  HALL  SEATING 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENT  FOR  THE 

STEEL  STANDARD  SCHOOL  DESK 
AND  OPERA  CHAIR 

42  ELLIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"ll 


PERCY  J.  MEYER 


Phone  FRANKLIN  2142 


HERBERT  S.  MEYER 


HARDWOOD  INTERIOR  CO 


INLAID    FLOORS 
W^AIINSCOTIIVO 


873  O'FARRELL  ST.,  Near  Polk 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IN 


AlLJ 


I 


On 


u. 


=^ 


WEATHER  STRIPS 

ARTISTIC 
WOOD  GRILLES 


^ 


MANUFACi  ur^triS    OF 

MOLDINGS 

INTERIOR    FINISH 

Ornamental  Wood  Floors  and  Borders 


/f^ 


J 


Mills:    — 
S.  E.  CORNER  18TH 
and  HARRISON  SIS. 


759  Eddy  Street,  (near  van  ness)  San  Francisco,  cal. 

FormCHLY   at   422    SUTTER    STREET. 


PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VftRNlbH  UU 


COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 


DETROIT    WHITE    LEAD    WORKS 

Leads,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes 


All  Kinds  of  Structural  Steel  Paints 
Phone  Temporary  741 


S^*^  HOWARD    ST. 
San  F'f-andsco 
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Palace  Hardware  Company 

456-458  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
DOWNTOWN  STORE,  638  MARKET  STREET. 

Corbin's  Fine  Hardware 

National  Steel  Joist  Hangers 

Qiesey  Pivots  and  Hinges 

Zimmerman  Shutter  Fasts  LeRoy  Parlor  Door  Hangers 


! 


COMPLETE  LINES   OF 

Builders'  Hardware,  Mechanics'  Tools 
Sash  and  Doors  Paints,  Oils  and  Glass 

Stoves  and  Ranges  Household  Utensil^ 

GREGORY  HARDWARE  CO. 


PHONE   SPECIAL  776 


519  and  521  Qolden  Gate  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FWHAT  THE 
^     BUILDER 


GOOD  GOODS 
REASONABLE   PRICES 


WHAT 
WC 


H 


WANTS. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES. 


HAVE. 


CHUBBUCK  &  HARRIS 


SALES  AGENTS. 


SEWER   AND   CHIMNEY   PIPE 
FIRE  BRICK  AND   CEMENT 


HARDWALL  AND  FINISHING  PLASTER 
LIME  AND  METAL  LATH 


402  ATLAS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  1819 


J.  A.  ONETO 


JAMES  CAZZARETTO 
Box  451  Builders'  Association 


G.  B.  CAZZARETTO 


The  Co=Operative  Artificial  Stone  Co. 

Granolithic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns,  Caps,  Wainscoting 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell  Work,  Etc.     All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 

Office  and  Factor},    S.  E.  Cof.  Bay  and  Fillmore  Sts.     San  Francisco 
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I  W.  W.  Tucker  I 


HOUSE 

Painting 

PAPER 
HANGING 
AND  DEC- 
ORATING 


4 

Office  and  Shop  ^^ 

If^   14th  &  Webster  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal.  ^ 

^.  Telephone  Main  716  ji 


Natural  Wood  Finishing 
a  specialty 


Pacific  Rolliiig  Mills 

p.  NOBLE,  Successor 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
AND  CAST  IRON 

ANGLES 

BEAMS 

CHANNELS 

PLATES 

TEES 

MACHINE  BOLTS 
FORCINGS 

OFFICE  AND   MILLS 

ENTEENTH  and  MISSISSIPPI  ^ 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


f 


Carnegie  Bric^&  Pottery  Co. 


M.  A.  MURPHY,  General  Manager 


rr 


VITRIFIED  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK,  FIRE  TILE,  FIRE  CLAY 
F  IRE  BRICK  D U  ST,  D  R  A  I  N  T  I  L  E 
ACID    JARS,     ACID    ITPFIS,     ACID    BRICK 


Architectural     Terra    Cutta,    Hullow    Tile  Fire  Pr()ofin^^  Semi-Dry,  Pressed  Brick, 

Terra  Cutta  Chimney  Pipe,  Brick  and    Tile  Mantels,   Flue  Linm^^s,   Urns  and 

\'ases,  Flower  Pots.     All  kinds  of  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe. 

Main  Office,  Montgomery  Block,  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Factory,  Tesla,  Alameda  County,  California 

Yards,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Jose 


Hotel  Wentworth,  Pasadena  ^  Charles  f .   Whittlesey.  Architect 

Bu/ft  ftj-  RICHARDS-NEUSTADT    CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  A  SPECIALTY 
208-209  STIMSON     BUILDING  237     MONADNOCK    BUILDING 

LOS  ANGELES 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


c^  APE   GARDENING 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR  HOMES,  YOUR 
PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  GROUNDS 


Architects 


should  remember  that  no  matter 
how  elaborate  or  costly  a  home 
or  hotel  may  be  if  you  neglect  the  surroundings  the 
beauty  of  the  buildings  will  be  lost.  Our  Specialty  is 
to  supply  you  with  Nursery  Stock,  and  make  suggestions, 
if  desired.         ■_^ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGL'E  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  OUR  PALMS  AND 
LARGER  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUHRERY 

S.W.  MARSHALL  &  SON 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


P.  O.  BOX   161 


SCAGLIOLA    IS    INDISPENSABLE! 

and  this  is  going  to  be  a 

SCAQLIOLA     CENTURY 

We  Imitate  Granite    as    Well    as    Marble 

Our  Latest  Successes:  James  Flood  Bldg.,  S.  F. ;  The 
Auditorium,  Los  Angeles;  Orpheum  Theater,  PVench- 
American  Bank,  San  F'rancisco;  Vendome  Hotel, 
San  Jose,  and  many  others  all  over  the  Pacific  States 

PACf^'C  COAST  ART  MAR 

232  MONADNOCK  BUILDING,  SAN 

Samples  and  prices  cheerfully  furnishpd  on  application 
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Artificial  Stone  withstood  the  Forces  of  the  Elarthqnake 

The  San  Francisco  Artificial  Stone  Company 


H.  L.  PETERSEN 


Artifiicial    Stone   Sidewalks,    Concrete  Walls, 
Foundations,  Tanks,  Reservoirs,  Buildings,  Etc. 


Ill  OTARRELL  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  S  NEW  BUILDING  LAW 
Stipulates  that  only 

IIVTBRl^OdCIISO      STOIVBS 

Shall  be  used  In  CEMENT  BLOCK  CONSTRUCTION 


Money  Invested 
in  the 


INTERLOCKING  STONE  COMPANY 


>Vill  dear  from  -40  to  60  xy&r-  cent 
,     ONLY  A    LIMITED   NUMBER   OF  SHARES   FOR   SALE 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS 


OFFICE:  563  NINTH  STREET,  OAKLAND 


r.  C.  Peck,  A.  a.  P.  A. 

Los  Antreles.  Cal. 


SEE  EUROPE  IF  YOU  will 

BUT  SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

And  especially  that  part  of 
it  through   which   runs   the 

Scenic  Salt  '  \ke  Route 


The  short  and  direct  line  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City,  with  best 
of  train  service  between  the  Coast  and 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  etc.,  etc. 

All  agents  sell  tickets  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route 
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Henry  T.  Scott,  President 

John  F.  Davis,]  Vice-President 


John  B.  Leonard,   Engineer 
E.  M.  C.  Whitnq^,  Secretary 


WESTERN 
Ptt.iUlN  BURE 


ill 


Mill,  Shop  and  Field  Inspection 
of  Bridge,  Building  and  Ship- 
Building;  Material,  Pipe,  Boiler- 
plate   and     Railroad     Equipment. 


^Chemical  and   Physical  Tests  of 


Iron,  Steel,  Concrete,  Re-inforced 
Concrete,  Brick,  Stone  and  Terra 
Cotta.  fl  Formulae,  Analysis  and 
Tests  of  Aggregates  for  Concrete 
Work.  ^Consultation  of  Plans 
and  Specifications.  ^Inspection  and 
Superintendence    of    Construction. 


I   ! 


621  Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco 


234  HELLMAN  BLOCK 

142  So.  Broadway,  Cor.  2nd,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Home  Phone  5747 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 
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JOHIN    ROBERTS 


DEUORE    ROiiER-rS 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS  t  OMPANY 


UL.H 


CONTRAaORS  AND  L.....4EERS 


EXPERTS  IN 
Commercial    Bulldlnars 
Reinforced  Concrete 
Heavy  IVIasonry 
iVllll  Constrtjctlon 
HiflTh  Class  Residences 


Ru»«ii    Work 

311-312  CENTRAL   BANK   BUILDING 

Telephone,   Oakland  8856 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


W.  a.  HOPKIINS 

Qeoeral  Manacer 


Offices: 
Chlcasro 
Santa  Re 
L«os  Anareles 


Rl  »    >  &  COMPAVi 

INCORPORATED 

Reinforced  Concrete  Work  a  Specialty 
24  i<larket  Street         ------ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE  REINFORCING  FABRIC 


For 


Walls,  Floors  and  Ronfs 

\  ariety  of  Constructions 


Communlcat©    wltH 


American  Steel  ana  wire  Company 

COAST    OFFICES 
SAN   FRANCISCO    -     LOS  ANGELES    -      PORTLAND    -     SEATTLE 


M:M<P^  (Inc.) 

'  ^'W*^' -  k  \^JO^O,Bw^  §1^' S«tW  Francisco 

16  Bte4i^^r,,^i^«?W^orh4^/"1^,  Cllobe  B\»lldifig.  Seattle.  WasK 

''  r        /^    *       '        /  •    Tplo^one.  West  Wm 

•*yON"  I^illmitf  tcnient,  made  by  Duhsscz  &  Ifciiry,  Confcstu,  Bcliium 
lammonii'*  ^rUanid  Cement,  made  by  Ifammonb  Ccmcit  Worls,  Hamburl,  Gcrmanj 

Dealt*rs  m  all  kinds  of 
.  Eaateri*  and  forci^tt  Cenaent  and  D\iilding'  Materiiil 

;  KRED  W.    BURRELL.  A.    Kay    BuRRBLL.  lliVlNi,    H      BUKKML 

Pres.  •  Sec.  and  Treas.  .  \  ice  FreH. 

BURRELL  CONSTRUCTION    CO. 

EJ^^GINEERS    AJVD     GEMERJ^L    CONTRMCTOIiS 

Steel    and    Reinforced    Concrete    Structures,    Pile    Drivirifi, 
"WHarf  and  Bridge  Duildin^,  ^^^recKing  and  Recoristriat;ticiri 

Sr3'4  3'6  CEMTRML  8^^^  BUILDING 

THonm,   OaHland  312  '  OAnLAND,    CAL, 


systems :     Approved  by  Fire  Marshal  and  Board  of  rlr©  Uoderwrlterg  oi  aan 

FULL  OIL  PLANTS 

MODERN    HlflU    GKADE          , 

uil  Burnins:  Machinery  and  Zyunp/ies 

(•OMPI.FIK    Icfjril'MRNTS    Ftm                                                                       1 

Power,  Low  Pressure  Steam  and  Hot   Water 

Heaiing    Systems,    Railroad,    Marine,    Mill, 

Mine  and  NurseriJ  Service  Furnaces,  Bakers' 

Ovens,   Brick,  Lime  and   Hod   Kilns,  Prune 

Dips  and  Hotel  Ranges       ::      ::      ::      ::      :: 

• 

BBNNBTrS  PETROLEUA1  BUHNim   CO. 

i 

Manufactunny,    installing   arul  C  jintrarting   Engineer 

1  >WNKHS    (IF    TU¥ 

BENNh'fT  Compressed  Air  and  AuxUisry  Stemm  SYSTEMS 

- 

Bollctin   A  nn   AppHcatinn.      Addrtis     Contraciine  Deparfnunt 

.     Works  and  Eiecutive  Offices,  SB-SBI  Howard  Street,  Sai  rrancisci),  Califoniia 

'^)uhn^it  vrnir  oil  Ijurniiiii  prnljlenis  tu  us." 

m 
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UOHIN  ROBERTS 


DEUORE  ROBERTS 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 


EXPERTS  IN 
Oomrneroial    BuilUinKS 
Reinforced   Concrete 
He«^'^'  IViawonry 
Alill   Construction 
Hijfh  da»s  Residences 


RusH   Work 

311=312  CENTRAL   BANK    BUILDING 

Telephone,   Oakland  8856 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


\V.  O.  HORKIP^JS 

Ueneral  Manager 


Offices: 
CtnicaKTO 
Santa  Re 
L<os  y\n8:eles 


REED  &  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Reinforced   Concrete  Work  a  Specialty 


24  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE  REINFORCING  lABRir 


Ror 


Walls,  Floors  and  Roofs 
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The   Work   of   Alfred   F.  Rosenheim,  Architect 

C(  )\SI'[(  I  (  )l  S  anionic-  nuMi  of  exceptional  and  cndurin.i:-  acliievc- 
nK-nt  in  tlu-  pre  .fcssioi*  of  architecture  in  I.o.s  Ani^eles,  is  Alfred 
l-'aisi  kosenheini.  who ti)lanned  the  sni)erl)  Herman  W.  llelhnan 
huddni^-,  at  l"(»urth  and  Si)rini,^  streets,  and  is  now  sui)ervisin.i:-  the  con- 
>lrnction  of  the  nianinioth  llanil)ur.i:-er  l)ei)artnient  Store,  which  will 
occii])v  more  than  a  half  block  in  what  promises  to  become,  in  a  >hort  time, 
the  business  center  of  the  Southern  California   metroi)olis. 

l>nrin<,^  his   four  years  residence   in    Los   Angeles,    Mr.    Rosenlieiin   has 

made  himself  kn(»wn  as  a  master  of  the  architectural  business,  one  not 
only  skilled  in  the  innumerable  practical  re(piirements  of  his  s])ecial  line  of 
mduslry,  but  notably  .t^nftcMl  with  a  tine  sense  <.f  harmony  in  i)roi)orlions.  a 
leanin.^-  toward  accurate  and  e.\(|uisite  detail,  and,  ab.'.ve  all,  .structural 
-stal)iliiy. 

Mr.  Ixoscnheim  is  a  \  i.^orou^  chami)i(.n  ..f  the  >teel  frame  m  thf 
erection  of  lar-e  and  imi)oi-tant  buildin-s.  lie  ha>  in\  ariablv'recoimnencied 
tile  selection  of  this  material  when  the  choice  has  been  at  i.^-ue  amoni^- 
hi>  clients,  and.  in  more  in>tance>  than  space  allows  for  enumeration,  hi> 
ludL^nient   has  prexailed. 

'"1  make  no  protest  a,L:aiii>t  ihe  ii>e  ol  reinforced  concrete".  .M;-.  koscii 
hrim  remarke(l  a  few  da\  >  a.i^o.  "Coiu-rele  ha>  its  uses  and  it>  place,  but, 
111  my  opinion,  it  cannot  at  ]. resent  be  clas.sed  with  i)rotected  steel,  and  indeed 
pr.  .bablv  never  will  be.  'Idle  elements  ,,f  chance  and  danger  preclude  this 
possibility.  The  temptation  and  the  ten<lency.  on  the  part  of  conlract(  .rs. 
to  slight  this  kind  of  work,  will  alwa\s  c-xi>t.  This  bein--  true,  as  lom4 
as  contractors  are  <lependeiit  on  unskilled  labor  and  inadecpiate  super^ 
Msion  f.,r  the  performance  of  honest  work,  the  results  are  certain  to  be 
disastrons." 

".Xumerous  lailures  in  concrete  construction,  in  main  ])arts  ,»f  tht 
I  lilted  States  durin.^-  the  ])ast  few  years.  sui)ply  sut^icient  e\  ideiice  of  the 
lacts  I  have  mentioned,  .\b.re  ])articnlarly  has  this  come  to  pid/nc  notice 
\\ithin   the  prece<lin,i;-  twelve  ukmuIis." 

-Mired  I'aisM  Koscnheim  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  lune  10.  1S.^*>.  .\ftcr 
•ittendance  at   llie  i)ul)lic  schools  in  that  city  he  went  to  (iermanv  to  i)m-sur 
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The   Work   of  Alfred   F.  Rosenheim,  Architect 

CONSPICUOUS  among  men  of  exceptional  and  enduring  achieve- 
ment in  the  profession  of  architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  is  Alfred 
I^^aist  Rosenheim,  who  planned  the  superb  Herman  \\\  Hellman 
building,  at  Fourth  and  Spring  streets,  and  is  now  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  the  mammoth  Hamburger  Department  Store,  which  will 
occihpy  more  than  a  half  block  in  what  promises  to  become,  in  a  short  time, 
the  business  center  of  the  Southern  California  metropolis. 

__ During  his  Jour  years  residence  in  Los  Angeles^Mrr^osenhcim  has 

made  himself  known  as  a  master  of  the  architectural  business,  one  not 
only  skilled  in  the  innumerable  practical  requirements  of  his  special  line  of 
mdustry,  but  notably  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  harmonv  in  proportions,  a 
leanmg  toward  accurate  and  exquisite  detail,  and,  above  all,  structural 
stability. 

Mr.  Rosenheim  is  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  steel  frame  in  tlu- 
erection  of  large  and  important  buildings.  He  has  invariably  recommended 
the  selection  of  this  material  w,hen  the  choice  has  been  at  issue  among 
his  clients,  and,  in  more  instances  than  space  allows  for  enumeration,  his 
judgment  has  prevailed. 

"1  make  no  protest  against  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete",  Mr.  Rosen 
heim  remarked  a  few  days  ago.  "Concrete  has  its  uses  and  its  place,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  at  present  be  classed  with  protected  steel,  and  indeec! 
probably  never  will  be.  The  elements  of  chance  and  danger  preclude  this 
possibility.  The  temptation  and  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  contractors, 
to  slight  this  kind  of  work,  will  always  exist.  This  being  true,  as  lon^ 
as  contractors  are  dependent  on  unskilled  labc^r  and  inade(|uate  super^ 
vision  for  the  i)erformance  of  honest  work,  the  results  are  certain  to  be 
disastrous," 

"Numerous  failures  in  concrete  construction,  in  manv  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  ])ast  few  years,  supply  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
facts  I  have  mentioned.  More  particularly  has  this  come  to  public  notice 
within  the  preceding  twelve  months." 

Alfred  h^aist  Rosenheim  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1859.  After 
attendance  at  the  ])ublic  schools  in  that  city  he  went  to  Germany  to  pursue 
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Iii>  .studies,  and  spciil  the  inlcr\al  l)el\vccn  1S72  and  1(S73  at  I-'rankfnrt-on - 
die-Main.  (  )n  his  retnrn  to  St.  Louis  he  entered  \\  ashinjii^ton  rni\ersity, 
"He  of  the  prominent  e(hicational  institutions  located  there,  and  oon- 
linned  as  a  eollei^ian   until  the  summer  of   LSZ*^ 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1S7*>  that  Mr.  Rosenhenn,  with  a  \  iew  to  the 
^•>tal>lis]inient  of  a  S(>li(l  j^round-work  for  the  architectural  profession,  which 
lie  had  at  that  time  determined  to  study  and  master,  i)rocee(led  \(^  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolooy  at  T.oston.  I  lis  abilities  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  faculty,  and  when  he  (le])arted  in  the  summer 
"I    1881,   it   was   with   the  encomiums  of  hijL^hly   pleased   ])receptors. 
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his  studies,  and  spent  the  interval  between  1872  and  1875  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-AIain.  On  his  return  to  St.  Louis  he  entered  Washington  University, 
nne  of  the  prominent  educational  institutions  located  there,  and  con- 
tinued as  a  collegian  until  the  summer  of  1879. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1879  that  Mr.  Rosenheim,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  ground-work  for  the  architectural  profession,  which 
he  had  at  that  time  determined  to  study  and  master,  proceeded  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston.  His  abilities  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  faculty,  and  when  he  departed  in  the  summer 
of  1881,  it  was  with  the  encomiums  of  highly  pleased  preceptors. 
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architect.  PVoni  the  date  of  his  leaving  the  Institute  of  Technolo^^y,  initil 
January,  1(S(S4.  Mr.  Rosenheim  made  his  liome  in  lioston,  serving;-  credit- 
ably in  the  offices  of  some  of  the  foremost  arcliitects,  among-  them  Ware 
e\:  \'an  Urunt,  l*eabody  &  Stearns,  llartwell  X:  Richardson,  (ieori^a-  I). 
Rand  and  Carl   h'ehmer. 

In  the  early  part  of  18S4.  Mr.  Rosenheim  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 
l)ecame  associated  with  the  <iffice  of  Charles  K.  Ramsey,  one  of  the  most 
pHMuinent  architects  of  that  city.  A  year  later  he  transferred  his  activ- 
ities to  the  office  of  Major  I-'rancis  1).  Lee,  at  that  time  the  leadinti- 
architect  of  St.  Louis.  When  Major  Lee  died  in  the  fall  of  1S(S5,  Mr. 
Rosenheim  succeeded  to  his  unfinished  business,  and  on  |anuar\  1.  ISSo. 
undertook  to  ])ractice  on  his  owji  account. 

Late  in  18*U  a  partnershi]),  formecl  with  T.  C".  Link  and  W  .  W.  Ittner. 
was  the  next  im])ortant  event  in  Mr.  Rosenheim's  career,  the  business  title 
l>eing  enlarged  to  Link.  Rosenheim  «.K:  Ittner.  This  partnership  continued 
until   the   summer  of   1S')7.   when   the   tirm   was   dissolved   by   mutual   consent. 

l'(»llo\viiig  in  iljc  line  of  his  various  and  meritorious  excursions  into  the 
wide  field  of  architecture,  was  the  association  by  Mr.  Rosenheim  with 
his  younger  brother,  Sanuiel  b\,  who  had  several  years  before  l)een  gradu- 
attd  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  While  this  partner- 
ship continued,  which  it  did  until  the  spring  of  1S<)<J,  Mr.  Rosenheim 
de\-oted  himself  t(»  the  firm's  business  at  Roston,  his  brother  remaining  in 
charge  of  the  St.   Louis  office. 
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Cotridor.  Sf>rif>.Z  Street  Entrance.  Herman    H'.  Hellman  Building.  Los  Angeles 


architect.  From  the  date  of  his  leaving  the  Institute  of  Technology,  until 
January,  1884,  Mr.  Rosenheim  made  his  home  in  Boston,  serving  credit- 
ably in  the  offices  of  some  of  the  foremost  architects,  among  them  Ware 
&  Van  Brunt,  Peabody  &  Stearns,  Hartwell  &  Richardson,  George  D. 
Rand  and  Carl  Fehmer. 

In  the  early  part  of  1884,  Mr.  Rosenheim  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 
became  associated  with  the  office  of  Charles  K.  Ramsey,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  architects  of  that  city.  A  year  later  he  transferred  his  activ- 
ities to  the  office  of  Major  Francis  D.  Lee,  at  that  time  the  leading 
architect  of  St.  Louis.  When  Major  Lee  died  in  the  fall  of  1885,  Mr, 
Rosenheim  succeeded  to  his  unfinished  business,  and  on  January  1,  1886, 
undertook  to  practice  on  his  own  account. 

Late  in  1894  a  partnership,  formed  with  T.  C.  Link  and  W.  B.  Ittner, 
was  the  next  important  event  in  Mr.  Rosenheim's  career,  the  business  title 
being  enlarged  to  Link,  Rosenheim  &  Ittner.  This  partnership  continued 
until  the  summer  of   1897,  when  the  firm   was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

Following  in  the  line  of  his  various  and  meritorious  excursions  into  the 
wide  field  of  architecture,  was  the  association  by  Mr.  Rosenheim  with 
his  younger  brother,  Samuel  P\,  who  had  several  years  before  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  While  this  partner- 
ship continued,  which  it  did  until  the  spring  of  1899,  Mr.  Rosenheim 
devoted  himself  to  the  firm's  business  at  Boston,  his  brother  remaining  in 
charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 
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In  the  list  of  the  tirin's  work,  at  tliat  time,  was  the  erection  of 
I-'arra^i^nt  Chambers  at  Washini^ton,  D.  C\,  a  ten-story  fire-i)roof  apartment 
house.  Mr.  Rosenheim,  about  tlie  same  time,  phmned  and  superx  i>e(l  some 
im])ortant   work  at   I'oston  and  at   Worcester,   Mass. 

After  his  luistern  experience  of  fifteen  months,  Mr.  Koseidieim  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  remained  there  until  1*H)3.  when  he  removed  to 
Lr>s  Angeles. 

His  sole  purpose  ni  coming  \\  est  was  to  take  personal  char«;e  of  the 
erection   of  the   Herman   W.   1  lellman  t)TTttrttnir.~mTd   for  more  than   a  year 
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Tetra  Cotta  Detail  for-  Hamburger  Building.  Los  Angeles 

In  the  list  of  the  firm's  work,  at  that  time,  was  the  erection  of 
Farragut  Chambers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  ten-story  fire-proof  apartment 
house.  Mr.  Rosenheim,  about  the  same  time,  planned  and  supervised  some 
important  work  at  Boston  and  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

After  his  Eastern  experience  of  fifteen  months,  Mr.  Rosenheim  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  remained  there  until  1903,  when  he  removed  to 
Los  Angeles. 

His  sole  purpose  in  coming  West  was  to  take  personal  charge  of  the 
erect  ioir^oTtTie^  TlermarTW^.  Hell  man  huildihg,  and  for  more  ThafTaT^^  ear 
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Cornice  Detail  for  Hamburger  Building.  Los  Anaeles 
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Detail  of  Main  Entrance.  Hamburaer  Bnihiins-  Los  Angeles 

previous  to  his  advent  at  Los  Angeles,  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  this  structure.  The  work  was  started  early  in  February,  1903, 
and  completed  in  November,  1904. 

This  eight-story,  basement  and  attic  building,  which  universally  is 
considered  the  finest  architectural  monument  in  Los  Angeles,  cost  about 
a  million  dollars.  It  has  a  full  steel  skeleton  frame,  concrete  floors  and 
metal  partitions.  Its  frontage  on  Spring  street  is  120  feet,  and  on  Fourth 
street  190  feet. 

For   itlT  size,   it   is   without   question    one    oT    the    most   costly   office 


Front  F.levation.  Second  Church  oj  Christ.  Scientist 


Photograph  taken  March  /st.  Sho7ving  Progress  of  Steel   Work  on  the  Hamburger  Building.  Los  Angeles 
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Detail  of  M.t/ii   l-utraiicc.  Ha)nluir:^cr  Hiif/dtiia.  /-».<  ,  hf,i:r/rs 

previous  to  his  achcnt  at  Los  Angeles,  he  was  eni3^a^"e(l  in  the  i)re])arati()n 
of  plans  for  this  structure.  The  work  was  started  early  in  l'\'l)ruary,  P^OvS. 
and  completed  in   X(>\end)er.   1*)04. 

This  eij^ht-storA',  basement  and  attic  huildinm',  which  uni\ersally  is 
considered  the  finest  architectural  monument  in  Los  Aui^eles.  cost  about 
a  million  dollars.  It  has  a  full  steel  skeleton  frame,  concrete  floors  and 
metal  i)artitiotrs.  Its  fronta,i»"e  on  S])rin<^  street  is  120  feet,  and  on  r^)urth 
street  190  feet. 

I'or   its   size,    it    is   without    cpiestion     one    of    the     most    costly  office 


Plioto^ratlt  taken  Martfi  fst.  S/inw/ii.a  /'rojurrss  of  Stcr/   11 ''vX-  c//  t//r  Hambiir>n'r  HiiiUiiiii^.  I .<><  Anar/ef 
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('ros<  St-t  fhiii.  Si'toiii/  (lunch  "t   (hiisl.  S(/riif/st.     /•<  .1  iis^rli's 

I)uil(lin5^s  in  the  rnilcd  States.  NO  c.\i)cn>c  was  spared  t<>  make  it  c^jinideU- 
in  e\erv  conceivable  featnre.  Mr.  llellnian's  early  home  in  the  far  days 
of  the  |)uel)lo  was  upon  that  corner,  and  he  had  the  l)uil(lin.i3:  erected  so  that 
it  should  always  remain  a  i)recious  ])ossession  of  the  family.  A  short  tinie 
before  his  untimely  and  .c^reatly-rej^retted  death,  some  months  at^o.  he  said 
to  the  writer.  "If  necessity  demanded  1  would  \villini;ly  part  with  all  I 
possess  excei)t  the  Herman  W.  Ilellman  ])roi)erty  at  h'ourth  and  S])rin.< 
streets." 
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Cross  Section.  Second  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist.    Los  Angeles 

m 

buildings  in  the  United  States.  No  expense  was  spared  to  make  it  complete 
in  every  conceivable  feature.  Mr.  Hellman's  early  home  in  the  far  days 
of  the  pueblo  was  upon  that  corner,  and  he  had  the  building  erected  so  that 
it  should  always  remain  a  precious  possession  of  the  family.  A  short  time 
before  his  untimely  and  greatly-regretted  death,  some  months  ago,  he  said 
to  the  writer,  ''If  necessity  demanded  I  would  willingly  part  with  all  I 
possess  except  the  Herman  W.  Hellman  property  at  Fourth  and  Spring 
streets." 
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Front  Elevation.  Second  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist.  Los  Anj^elcs 


It  should  be  noted  here,  as  indicative  of  Mr.  Rosenheim's  idea  for 
select  ornamentation,  that  the  Herman  W.  llellman  building  has  for  the 
two  lower  stories  a  facing  of  native  gray  granite.  Above  that  is  gray 
pressed  brick,  trimmed  with  cream  colored  terra  cotta. 

The  construction  of  the  steel  frame  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
system  ordinarily  ado])ted,  in  that  a  sixteen-foot  unit  was  used,  which  is 
])robably  substantially  larger  than  the  unit  generally  found  in  office 
buildings  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Rosenheim  showed  additionally  his  architectural  al)ility  by  making 
the  llellman  building  corridors  on  the  main  floor  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  on  all  other  floors  uniformly  eight  feet.  In  these  corridors 
marble  is  extensively  used  for  decorative  effect. 

Nothing  more  effectively  demonstrates  the  high  station  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
heim as  an  architect,  in  a  city  constantly  resounding  with  the  implements 
of  builders,  than  his  apiwintment  by  A.  Hamburger  &  Sons  Co.,  to  design 
and   direct  the  erection  of  their  gigantic  department  store  at   Broadway, 


Iiitciior.  Sccoiui  I  hu..,,   ,-,    ,  ,,,,.,     .  ,,,/,/>,     ,    ..  .Di^Cits 


8th  and  Hill  streets,  work  on  which  is  now  well    under    wav    and    will    be 
completed  and  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  present  vear. 

This  enormous  structure  will  cost  at  least  $2,030,000,  will  have  a  street 
frontage  of  about  800  feet,  and  an  actual  ground  area  of  more  than  80,000 
square  feet,  making  it  the  largest  building  of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago. 
The  frame  is  of  steel,  the  floors  will  be  of  concrete  and  the  partitions  of 
ponnis  terra  cotta  tile.  The  steel  frame  is  so  designed  that  two  additional 
stories  may  be  erected  later  to  carry  the  building  u])  to  the  130-ft.  limit 
prescribed  in  the  Los  Angeles  ordinance. 

Mr.  Rosenheim  has  provided  in  the  plans  for  all  features  of  an  up-to- 
date  department  establishment,  including  escalators,  gravity  package 
conveyors,  hospital  and  rest  rooms,  restaurant  and  grill  room,  and  a  com- 
plete kitchen  outfit.  There  will  be  an  assembly  hall  for  musicales,  lectures 
and  exhibitions  and  a  spacious  roof  garden   for  the  ])ublic  and   employes. 

l^ven  more  nc^able  among  the  features  of  Mr.  Rosenheim's  plans  for 
this  building  is  an  underground  i)ackage  and  heavy  freight  delivery  system; 
a  light,  heat  and  power  plant  and  elaborate  arrangements  for  ice  making 
and  refrigeration. 

Considering  the  eminently  successful  construction  of  the  Herman 
W.  llellman  .building,  and  the  indubitably  excellent  (piality  of  the  exten- 
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sive  work  now  going  on  in  the  Hamburger  Department  Store,  Mr.  Rosen- 
heim may,  without  the  slightest  fear  or  error,  be  assigned  a  promment 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  American  architects.  This  enviable  position 
has  already  been  accorded  him  in  Los  Angeles,  where  his  greatest  work 
is  well  and  favorably  known. 

In  addition  to  this  building  Mr.  Rosenheim  is  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  large  number  of  buildings  to  be  erected  during  the 
present  year,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Second  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  the  contracts  having  recently  been  awarded  for  up- 
wards of  $200,000,  and  the  work  started.  This  building  is  illustrated  here- 
with and  will  be,  when  completed,  one  of  the  largest  of  this  denomination 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most   important  and  costly   west  of 

New  York  City.  .  ^,  r    t 

During  his  presidency  of  the  Southern  California  Chapter  ot  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  which  position  he  is  now  filling  for  the 
third  consecutive  term,  his  earnest  endeavors  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
develop  a  purpose  among  the  members  of  the  profession  to  aim  at  the 
highest  and  best  in  architecture,  has  been  amply  rewarded.  The  members 
of  the  Southern  California  Chapter  have  benefited  by  his  suggestions 
and  their  work  constantly  tends  toward  a  superior  plane,  so  that  they  have, 
in  many  cases,  won  distinction  beyond  the  limits  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Rosenheim  was  a  charter  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the 
Institute  and  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  continuously  from  the  date  of 
its  organization  up  to  the  time  he  went  to  Boston,  a  period  of  eight  years. 
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He  has  also  served  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute 
and  frequently  on  important  committees.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a 
prominent  figure  at  the  Annual  Conventions  of  the  parent  body.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials ,  and  of  the 
Lngineers  and  Architects'  Association  of  Southern  California. 
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Effect  of  Decoration 

WALL  decorations,  according  to  a  prominent  club  woman,  have  a  large 
and  far-reaching  effect  upon  a  person's  life.  **The  color  of  our 
walls,"  she  says,  "has  its  influence  upon  us.  The  design  of  the  wall 
))aper  can  help  attune  us  to  the  lofty  harmonies  of  life,  or  subtly  irritate  and 
debase  us,  and  so  for  their  influence  upon  our  lives  our  homes  should  be 
restful  and  sincere.  In  a  house  where  there  are  so  many  rooms  that  some 
of  them  are  entered  only  three  or  four  times  a  year,  the  fancy  of  fitting 
them  up  with  old-fashioned  Louis  XV  styles,  for  instance,  may  pass.  But 
to  live  constantly  in  such  a  room  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  a  sort  of  mas- 
querade, which,  in  the  long  run,  can  do  us  no  good  in  any  respect.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  man  who  adopts  it. 
Such  a  fashion  is  in  contradiction  to  the  age  we  live  in,  and  will  only  confirm 
people  in  the  empty  and  hollow  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  wherein  it 
originates.  It  is  well  enough  to  go  to  a  masquerade  as  a  Turk,  but  what 
should  we  think  of  a  person  who  wore  such  a  mask  all  the  year  around?'' 
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Hall  hi  the  Residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Marsh.  Los  Angeles 


ri-raula  tn  Garden  ot  Mr.  Robert  Marsh.  Los  Anuetes 


Hall,  looktnn  ton'ards  the  Libtary  in  the  Resuietice  of  Mr.  Robert  .Marsh.  Los  Anneles 
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Outlook  for  Cement  Industry 

:mufactiii-LTs  lu,,k  u|...n  iIk-  coming  season  a^ 


n,.l  t'luToliv  Urin-  a  sh.mn  in  tlio  nu<lst  ..f  a  l.nsy  season.  1  Here  is  pro,, 
'  V  ,  -in  «o  ce  anil  conse.,«ently  n..re  foreknowle.lKc  and  ,.re,Kn 
e'iness  attrihutal.k.  to  the  nuunU-acturers  ,,1    I'ortland  cenu-nt  than   n.  an> 
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,n  the  f^r^uience  of  Mr.  Robert  Marsh,  Los  Angeles 


Outlook  for  Cement  Industry 

»       present  tn^^*^  /J  ^  ';^;\^*=;j„^fi^j',Sly  said  that  the  cement  mannfac- 
Even  at  this  early  ^1^  -^   t  can  be  ^°"^^'^^,^4i,ni^,  ^f  1907,  no  matter  what 

turer  w,U  take  "--V"  '^^°[f;,^  t^TX  but  cahiily  and  delil)erately  they 
else  may  happen.     1  here  .s  "«  ""^emen  ^j,,^^  ^^  i„„ease  the.r 

rommode  the  -steady  progress  of  the  season  s  operations.  It  is  just  as  sa  c 
osT  hat  cement 'will  not  go  out  of  sight  -^  ■  ^f-^^^' ?t^^^^'^  ^^^^ 
to  sa'v  that  the  product  will  not  be  over-manufactured  to  any  large  extent, 
and  die  eW  bring  a  slump  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  season.  There  is  prob- 
al  fy  more  'ntellilence  and  consequently  more  foreknowledge  and  prepar- 
edness attributable  to  the  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement  than  m  any 
other  line.— Rock  Products. 
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Duuiiii  Noom  in  the  Residence  of  Mr.  John  Hoti-te.  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

THE  San   Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  met  at 
Tait's  on  Tuesday  evening-,  February  19th,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  the  transaction  of  business.      The 
meeting  was  preceded  by  a  well-attended  dinner  and  an  informal  discussion 
of  matters  of  interest  to  the  profession  and  the  growth  and  beautification 
of  the  city. 

The  following  were  elected  to  serve  the  Chapter  as  officers  for  the  cur- 
rent year:  President,  Albert  Pissis  ;  X'ice-president,  William  Mooser:  Sec- 
retary, Sylvain  Schnaittacher ;  Trustees,  Henrv  A.  Schulze,  William 
Curlett. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  president  and  secretary, 
Messrs.  Schulze  and  Curlett,  for  their  services  to  the  Chapter  during  their 
term. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  evening,  it  was  decided  that  the  monthlv 
meeting  of  the  Chai)ter  be  held  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month  and  that 
each  meeting  be  the  occasion  of  a  similar  dinner. 

Among  those  present  were:  Herman  liarth,  Frederick  D.  Boese,  P».  J. 
S.  Cahill,  William  Curlett,  Clinton  Day,  Pionel  Deane,  Chas.  W.  Dickey, 
H.  Geilfuss,  William  Mooser,  Matt  O'P.rien,  D.  V.  Oliver,  Albert  Pissis,' 
James  Reid,  P.  Righetti.  Svlvain  Schnaittacher,  Henrv  A.  Schulze,  C  W^er- 
ner,  E.  J.  Vogel,  T.  J.  Welsh,  and  C.  A.  Wright. 
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San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

Till'.   San    iM-anciscn  Clia])tcr.   AnK-ricaii    Institute  of   Architects,   met   at 
J  ait's  on  Tuesday  e\  enini^,  l-'ehruarv  I'Hli,  for  the  purpose  of'electini;- 
officers   for  the  ensuinj^^-  year  and   tlie  transaction   of  business.      The 
nieetino-  was  i)rece(Ied  hy  a  well-attended  dinner  and  an  inf(»rinal  discussion 
ol   matters  of  interest   t.»  the  ])rofession  and  the  .growth   and   heautitication 
of  the  city. 

The  followinii"  were  elected  t(t  ser\  e  the  Cha])ter  as  (»fficers'for  the  cur- 
rent year:  rresident,  Albert  Tissi^  ;  \  ice-president,  W  illiam  .Mooser:  Sec- 
retary, Sylvain  Schnaittacher ;  Trustees.  Ilenrv  A.  Schulze.  William 
(urlett. 

A  \ote  (►!  thanks  was  tendered  the  retirin.i;  president  and  secretary, 
Messrs.  Scludze  and  C'lndett,  for  their  ser\  ices  to  the  Chai)ter  durin.i;-  their 
lerm. 

(  )winj4-  to  the  success  of  the  e\enin.t^-,  it  was  deci«led  that  the  nionthlv 
ineetinj^-  of  the  Cdiai)ter  be  hehl  the  third  Thursday  (»f  each  month  and  that 
each  meetinjLj^  be  the  occasion  of  a  similar  dinner. 

Amono-thnse  present,  were:  Merman  liarth,  hrederick  1).  i;«.ese,  I'..  \. 
S.  C'ahill,  William  (urlett.  (■lint<»n  Day,  Lionel  Deane,  Chas.  W  .  Dicker, 
M.  (ieilfuss,  William  .Mooser,  .Matt  (  )d;rien,  I).  V.  (  )li\er.  .\lbert  IMssis! 
James  Reid,  \\  Ki.Lihetti.  Svlvain  Schnaittacher.  Ilenrv  A.  Schul/e.  l"  Wer- 
ner, !«:.   [.  \'..oel.  T.   I.  W  el>h.  and  (  i.  A.  W  rii^ht. 
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By  SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON,  Consulting  Engineer 

I-k  ECENT  failures  in  reinforced  concrete  construction  cannot  be  cast 
R  one  side  and  forgotten  with  the  passing  comment  so  frequently 
1^  heard  that  the  accident  was  due  merely  to  poor  construction  or  oo 
early  removal  of  forms.  The  reasons  for  every  ailure  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  by  experts  to  prevent  recurrence  of  similar  accidents. 

•R>rms;'  although  frequently  guilty,  are  by  no  means  the  only  cu  p  its^ 
In  fact  they  are  frequently  blamed  when  the  designer  is  at  fault.  Just  so 
ong  as  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  first  principles  of  mechanics  a  e 
permiUed  to  design  concrete  structures,  and  just  so  long  as  irresponsible 
^^ntractors  are  engaged  to  erect  them,  the  list  of  --^-^s .-'  ;-;^^^- 
in  startling  numbers.  In  every  case  it  is  the  men,  not  the  inanimate 
umbe  and  materials,  who  are  to  blame.  However,  granting  .s  danger 
under  ignorant  hands,  reinforced  concrete  as  a  whole  must  "«*  be  'ron- 
demned^for  failures  due  to  improper  conditions  any  more  than  brick  siiould 
be  rejected  as  a  building  material  for  apartment  houses  because  of  the 
collapse  of  several  unfinished  buildings  in  New  York  Lity  two  years  ago 
through  disregard  of  frost  action  upon  the  mortar. 

Failures  in  concrete  buildings  may  be  attributed  to:  ,•   ,     ,  ,   ■, 

1.  Imperfect    design;    especially   through    neglect    of   essential    details 
in  loc;ating  the  reinforcing  metal  and  through  the  adoption  of  too  low  a 

facto^r  °j^^^''^'';|>^j^j.ij^,^'.  ^^,^,,^  ^^  cement  which  does  not  properly  set  up,  or 
sand   which   is  too   fine   or   which   has   an   excess   of  clay,   loam   or   other 

impim  j5^^^^^^^  construction ;  from  improper  proportioning,  mixing  or  plac- 
ing,  or  too  early  removal  of  forms. 

4.  Weak  form.  .       .  ,  •     •     i 

A  disregard  of  such  important  principals  is  frequently  crmimal 
ne^liirenGe,  and  yet  in  at  least  one  cas^  under  my  observation  an  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  and  the  materials,  after  a  collapse  in  which  a  number 
of  lives  were  lost,  showed  both  the  design,  materials  and  construction 
so  faulty  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  positively  which  of  the  t(^ur 
causes  named  above  was  the  primary  reason  for  the  failure. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  of  the  design,  construction 
and  removal  of  forms. 

KIND  OF  LUMBER 
The  selection  of  the  lumber  must  be  governed  by  the  character  of 
the  work  and  the  local  market.  Although  white  pine  is  best  for  hne 
face  work,  and  quite  essential  for  ornamental  construction  cast  m  wooden 
forms-  for  ordinary  work,  however,  even  for  the  panels  white  pine  is  apt 
to  be  too  expensive,  and  spruce,  fir,  Norway  pine  or  the  softer  qualities 
of  Southern  pine,  especially  Xorth  Carolina  pine,  must  be  substituted  fo 
it  Some  of  these  woods  are  more  liable  to  warp  than  white  pine,  but 
thev  are  generally  stiffer  and  thus  better  adapted  for  struts  and  braces^ 

Kiln  dried  lumber  is  not  suitable  for  form  construction  because  ot  its 
tendency  to  swell  when  the  wet  concrete  touches  it.  Very  green  umber, 
on    the  'other   hand,    especially    Southern    i)ine,    which    does    not    close    up 

^P^T  rrad  at  the  Chimtro  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Cemrnt  Usrrs. 


quickly   when   wet,   may   give   trouble  by  joints   opening.     Therefore,  the 
middle  ground,  or,  in  other  words,  partially  dry  stuff,  is  usually  best. 

FINISH    AND   THICKNESS   OF    LUMBER 

Either  tongued  and  grooved  or  bevel  edged  stuff  will  give  good  results 
for  floor  and  wall  panel  forms,  and  is  preferable  to  square  edged  stuff.  A 
smoother  surface  may  be  attained  at  first  with  the  tongued  and  grooved 
stock,  and  there  is  less  trouble  with  opening  joints,  but  it  is  more  expensive 
than  bevel  edge  because  of  the  waste  in  dressing,  and  if  the  forms  are  used 
many  times  there  is  greater  tendency  to  wear  at  the  joints.  Even  for 
rough  forms  plank  planed  one  side  may  be  economical  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  cleaning.     Studs  should  always  be  planed  one  side  to  bring  to  size. 

The  thickness  of  lumber  varies  with  different  contractors,  some  using 
1-in  others  l/2-in.,  while  a  few  employ  2-in.  stuff  even  for  panels.  (These 
are  commercial  thicknesses  measured  before  planing.)  For  ordinary  walls 
l>^-in  stuff  is  good,  although  for  heavy  construction  where  derricks 
are  used  2-in.  is  preferable.  For  floor  panels  1-in.  boards  are  most  common, 
although  if  the  building  is  eight  stories  high  or  over,  1-in.  stuff  is  likely  to 
be  pretty  well  worn  out  before  the  top  of  the  building  is  reached,  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  concrete  may  show  the  wear  badly,  ror  sides  of 
girders  either  1  or  V/z  in.  is  sufficient,  while  2-in..  is  preferable  for  the 
bottom  of  girders.     Column  forms  are  generally  niade  of  2-in.  plank. 

Certain  general  rules  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  forms.  Strength, 
simplicity  and  symmetry  are  three  fundamental  principles  of  design.  The 
uecessity  for  strength  is  obvious,  while  economy  in  concrete  construction 
consists^  in  quickly  erecting  and  ir.oving  the  forms  and  in  using  them  over 

and  over  again.  •         t      r  \ 

The  design  of  the  concrete  members  should  recognize  the  tonus.     A 

slight  excess  of  concrete  sometimes  may  be  contributed  to  save  carpenter 

work.      Frequently   beams    may    be    designed   of    such    widths    as    to    use 

dimension  widths  of  lumber  without  splitting. ■ - 

Columns  may  be  of  dimensions  to  avoid  frequent  remaking.  I  anel 
recesses  in  walls  may  be  made  the  thickness  of  a  board  or  a  plank.  To 
permit  ready  cleaning  of  dirt  and  chips  from  the  column  forms  before 
laying  the  concrete  at  least  one  prominent  contractor  provides  a  door  at 
the  bottom  of  each  of  them. 

DESIGN   OF   FORMS 

lu  building  construction  the  f<^ms  must  be  designed  so  that  the 
column  molds  and  also  the  bottom  of  beam  molds  are  all  independent  of  the 
slabs.     The  forms  may  thus  be  left  a  longer  time  upon  members  subjected 

to  the  greater  stress.  ,      .    ,    ,  ,         , 

The  sides  of  the  beam  molds  should  be  held  tightly  .together  by 
wedges  or  clamps  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  concrete  springing  them 
away  from  the  bottom  boards.  At  top  or  bottom  of  each  strut  liardwood 
wedges  are  useful  when  setting  and  removing  it,  and  also  permit  testing 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  beam  or  slab.  For  this 
purpose  some  coutractors  loosen  the  wedges  24  hr.  in  advance  of  the 
struts.  In  general  it  is  preferable  to  use  comparatively  light  joists,  such 
a^  2  X  8  in.' or  2  x  10  in.,  with  frecpicnt  shores,  rather  than  to  use  lumber 
which  is  heavier  to  handle. 

If  forms  are  to  be  used  but  once  or  must  be  taken  apart  when  removed 
it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  use  only  a  few  partially  driven  nails,  so  that 
they  can  be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  the  lumber.     It  is  verv  difficult 
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to  convince  honsc   carpcnU'i^   tluil   ihc   pressure  of  tlie  concrete   will   hold 
lemporary  panel  boards  in  i)lace  with  scarcely  any  nailinj;-. 

Aliiii'inient  is  another  item  of  importance  since  it  is  here  that  a  i^reat 
deal  (»f^time  mav  be  waste(b'by  inexperienced  or  incompetent  carpenters. 
Such  workmen  may  err  either  on  the  side  of  i)oor  ali.unment  or  more  care- 
ful ali.^-nment  than  the  structure  recpiires.  W.  j.  Dous^las-"  sus;i;ests  as  a 
o-eneral  rule  the  allowance  of  ''-Ks  in.  departure  from  established  Imes  on 
finished  work  and  _  in.  on  unfmished   work." 

hi  removiniLi-  forms  the  i;reen  coucrete  must  not  1)e  disturbed  by  pry- 
in^''  a.uainst  it.  This  seems  so  ol)vious  as  to  need  n<>  emi)hasis.  but  1  ha\c 
kn^>wn  a  tirst-class  house  cari)enter  to  actually  attemi)t  to  strai.uhten  a  wall 
which  was  an  inch  out  of  line  the  day  after  the  concrete  was  laid  by  i)r,vin- 
the  forms  over.  The  wall  was  strai|L(htene(l  but  by  a  (bfferent  i)n»cess  fmm 
that  ])roi)osed  1)\   the  car])enter — the  concrete  was  relaid. 

iM.rms  for  facework  should  be  ti-htly  put  together,  it  bein,i;-  advisable 
in  X.me  cases  to  close  the  joints  and  holes' by  mortar,  ])Utty,  i)laster  of 
l)aris.  sheathini;-  i)ai)er  or  thin  metal.  This  is  not,  as  is  comnioidy  su])- 
posed.  to  i)revent  loss  of  stren.uth  by  the  cement  which  tlows  out  with 
ilie  water,  but  rather  to  prexeiit  the  formation  ni  \-oids  or  stone  pockets 
in  the  finished  surlace. 

("rude  oil  is  .»ne  of  the  best  materials  to  prevent  adhesion  ot  the  con- 
crete to  the  forms,  tlKKiLih  linseed  oil.  soft  soap  and  variou>  other  i^rcasy 
substances  are  also  employed  for  this  puri)ose.  The  oil  or  grease  should 
])e  thin  eiiou.uh  to  flow  and  fill  the  i^rain  of  the  wo<h1. 

If  the  forms  are  tt)  be  left  until  the  concrete  is  hard,  there  is  little 
dan.Lier  of  the  concrete  stickiiis;-  to  them  if  instead  of  beini;-  .greased  they 
are  wet  thoroui;hly  with  water  1)efore  the  concrete  is  laid.  In  any  case, 
if  C(Micrete  adheres  to  the  forms  it  should  be  thorou<.;-hly  cleaned  ofT  before 
resetiiii;-:  e\en  then  it  is  a])t  to  stick  a.^ain  in  the  same  place. 

"Rule  of  thumb"  layout  of  forms  in  the  field  is  bein.^-  supersedecl  by 
design  in  the  (Irawini;-  room.  In  buildin.e:  construction  where  the  forms 
form  a  lari^a'  percentaiie  of  the  cost  of  the  buildiuL;-  and  where  a  failure  in 
the  forms  niav  cause  loss  of  life,  it  is  esi)ecially  necessary  to  treat  thi^ 
(|uesti(Mi  from  an  eni^ineerini;-  standp«)int,  and  many  of  the  best  concrete 
contractors  now  desij^iu  their  forms  as  carefully  as  the  dimensions  ot  the 
concrete  members. 

If  a  minimum  (piantity  of  lumber  i>  to  l)e  used  consistent  witli  the 
deformation  allowed,  it  l*oll<>ws  that  the  dimensions  and  s])acint;-  of  the 
supportiiii;-  lumber  must  be  actually  computed  from  the  weii^ht  or  the 
l)ressure  atrainst  the  sheetiui;-.  I'or  columns  and  for  walls  where  a  con- 
siderable hei.q-ht  of  wet  concrete  is  to  be  ])laced  at  once  the  pressure  may  be 
calculated  as  a  li(|uid.  W.  J.  l)ou.i;-las='==^=  assume^  that  the  concrete  i-  a 
li<piid  of  half  its  own  weii^ht,  or  7?  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

In  ordinary  walls  where  the  concrete  is  placed  in  layers  comi)Uta- 
lion  is  not  usually  necessary,  since  general  exi)erience  has  sh<nvn  that 
maximum  s])acinj.,^  for  1-in.  boards  is  1  ft.,  for  I  '  j-in.  plank  is  4  ft.,  and 
for  2-in.  plank  is  3  ft.  Studdiiii^-  i^enerally  \  aries  from  2x4  in.  to  4  x  o 
in.,  accordin.1,^  to  the  character  of  the  w<  »rk  and  the  distance  between  the 
horizontal  braces  or  wallinj.]:. 

Moor  forms  are  better  based  upon  an  allowable  deflection  than  iqx.^n 
Ntrenj^ah.  in  order  to  j;ive  sufficient  stiffne>>  to  i)re\  cut  i)artial  ru])ture  of 
the  concrete  or  sajjizim^  beams. 
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to  convince  house  carpenter*  that  the  pressure  of  the  concrete  will  hold 
temporary  panel  boards  in  place  with  scarcely  any  nailing. 

Alignment  is  another  item  of  importance  since  it  is  here  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  may  be  wasted  by  inexperienced  or  incompetent  carpenters. 
Such  workmen  may  err  either  on  the  side  of  poor  alignment  or  more  care- 
ful alignment  than  the  structure  requires.  W.  J.  Douglas*  suggests  as  a 
general  rule  the  allowance  of  "f^  in.  departure  from  established  Imes  on 
finished  work  and  2  in.  on  unfinished  work." 

In  removing  forms  the  green  concrete  must  not  be  disturbed  by  pry- 
ing against  it.  This  seems  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  emphasis,  but  I  have 
known  a  first-class  house  carpenter  to  actually  attempt  to  straighten  a  wall 
which  was  an  inch  out  of  line  the  day  after  the  concrete  was  laid  by  prymg 
the  forms  over.  The  wall  was  straightened,  but  by  a  different  process  from 
'that  proposed  by  the  carpenter — the  concrete  was  relaid. 

Forms  for  facework  should  be  tightly  put  together,  it  being  advisable 
in  some  cases  to  close  the  joints  and  holes  by  mortar,  putty,  plaster  of 
paris,  sheathing  paper  or  thin  metal.  This  is  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  prevent  loss  of  strength  by  the  cement  which  flows  out  with 
the  water,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  formation  of  voids  or  stone  pockets 
in  the  finished  surface.  -^^ 

Crude  oil  is  one  of  the  best  materials  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  con- 
crete to  the  forms,  though  linseed  oil,  soft  soap  and  various  other  greasy 
substances  are  also  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  oil  or  grease  should 
be  thin  enough  to  flow  and  fill  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

If  the  forms  are  to  be  left  until  the  concrete  is  hard,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  concrete  sticking  to  them  if  instead  of  being  greased  they 
are  wet  thoroughly  with  water  before  the  concrete  is  laid.  In  any  case, 
if  concrete  adheres  to  the  forms  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off  before 
reseting ;  even  then  it  is  apt  to  stick  again  in  the  same  place. 

'^Rule  of  thumb'^  layout  of  forms  in  the  field  is  being  superseded  by 
design  in  the  drawing  rooivL  In  building  construction  where  the  forms 
form  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  building  and  where  a  failure  in 
the  forms  may  cause  loss  of  life,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  treat  this 
question  from"^  an  engineering  standpoint,  and  many  of  the  best  concrete 
contractors  now  design  their  forms  as  carefully  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
concrete  members. 

If  a  minimum  quantity  of  lumber  is  to  be  used  consistent  with  the 
deformation  allowed,  it  follows  that  the  dimensions  and  spacing  of  the 
supporting  lumber  must  be  actually  computed  from  the  weight  or  the 
pressure  against  the  sheeting.  For  columns  and  for  walls  where  a  con- 
siderable height  of  wet  concrete  is  to  be  placed  at  once  the  pressure  may  be 
calculated  as  a  liquid.  \^^  J,  Douglas**  assumes  that  the  concrete  is  a 
liquid  of  half  its  own  weight,  or  75  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

In  ordinary  walls  where  the  concrete  is  placed  in  layers  computa- 
tion is  not  usually  necessary,  since  general  experience  has  shown  that 
maximum  spacing  for  1-in.  boards  is  2  ft.,  for  IJ/^-in.  plank  is  4  ft.,  and 
for  2-in.  plank  is  5  ft.  Studding  generally  varies  from  2  x  4  in.  to  4  x  6 
in.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  distance  between  the 
horizontal  braces  or  walling. 

Floor  forms  are  better  based  upon  an  allowable  deflection  than  upon 
strength,  in  order  to  give  sufficient  stiffness  to  prevent  partial  rupture  of 
the  concrete  or  sagging  beams. 
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In  calculating,  we  must  add  to  the  weight  of  the  concrete  itself,  i.  e., 
to  the  dead  load,  a  construction  live  load  wliicfi  may  be  assumed  as  liable 
to  come  upon  the  concrete  while  setting.  Definite  units  of  stress  must 
also  be  assumed  in  the  lumber. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  basis  for  computation,  these  being 
values  which  I  have  adopted  after  quite  thorough  consideration  of  the 
matter : 

'I.   Weight  of  concrete,  including  reinforcement,  154  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

2.  Live  load  7S  lb,  per  square  foot  upon  slab ;  50  lb.  per  square  foot 
in  figuring  beam  and  girder  forms  and  struts. 

3.  For  allowable  compression  in  struts  use  600  to  1200  lb.  per  square 
inch,  varying  with  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  strut  to  its  length.  If  timber  beams 
are  calculated  for  strength  us^  750  lb.  per  square  inch  extreme  transverse  fiber 
stress. 

4.  Compute  plank  joists  and  timber  beams  by  the  following  formula, 
allowing  a  maximum  deflection  of  3^  in. : 


d  = 


and  / 


384 
12 


WP 


EI 


(1) 


(2) 


in  which 

cf=Greatest  deflection  in  inches. 
IF = Total  load  on  plank  or  joist. 

/:=  Distance  between  supports  in  inches. 

£=::]Modulus  of  elasticity  of  lumber  used. 

/=rMoment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  of  plank  or  joist. 

■^^  Breadth  of  lumber. 


/i^Depth  of  lumber. 

The  formula  is  the  ordinary  formula  for  calculating  deflection  except 
that  the  co-efiicient  is  taken  as  an  approximate  mean  between  1-384  for  a 
beam  with  fixed  ends  and  5-384  for  a  beam  with  ends  simply  sui)p()rted. 

For  spruce  lumber  and  other  woods  commonly  used  in  form  construc- 
tion, E  may  be  assumed  as  1.300,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Formula  (1)  may  be  solved  for  I,  from  which  the  size  of  joist  required 
may  be  readily  estimated. 

The  given  weight  of  concrete  per  cubic  foot  is  somewhat  higher 
than  is  frequently  used,  but  is  none  too  much  w^here  a  dense  mixture  and 
an  ordinary  percentage  of  steel  is  used.  For  very  rough  calculation,  how- 
ever, it  is  frequently  convenient  to  remember  that  144  lb.  per  cubic  foot 
is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  in  inches  times 
a  length  of  1  ft. 

The  suggested  live  load,  50-75,  is  assumed  to  include  the  weight  of 
men  and  barrows  filled  with  concrete  and  structural  material  which  may 
be  piled  upon  the  floor,  not  including,  however,  the  weight  of  piles  of 
cement  or  sand  or  stone,  which  should  never  be  allow^ed  upon  a  floor 
unless  it  is  sup])orted  by  concrete  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight,  or 
by  struts  under  all  the  floors  below. 

The  units  for  stress  in  struts  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  timber 
construction  because  the  load  is  a  temporary  one.  The  extreme  variation 
given  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  column  or  strut  is  longer  than  about 
16  times  its  smallest  width,  there  is  a  tendency  to  bend  which  must  be  pre- 
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Lenj^th 

of  strut . 

Feet 

14 
12 
10 

8 
6 


vented  either  by  bracing  it  both  ways  or  allowing  a  smaller  load  per 
square  inch.  For  struts  ordinarily  used  the  following  stresses  may  be 
assumed  for  different  heights : 

Safe  strength   of   wood   struts   in  form  for  floor  construction.   - 

Pounds  per  scjuare  incli  of  cross  section.  —  Dimensions  of 
strut. 

.^  X  4  in.                 4  X  4  in.  6  x  6  in.                    8  x  8  in . 

7(K)  *XK)                            1,1(X) 

6(K)                            SrX)  l,f)<H)                             1,2CK) 

700                            'M)  1,100                             1,200 

850                          1,050  1,2(H)                             1,2(K) 

1,(XX)                         1,200  1,200                            1,200 

Bracing  both  ways  will,  of  course,  reduce  the  length  of  a  long  strut. 

If  the  concrete  floor  is  comparatively  green  the  load  must  be  dis- 
tributed by  blocking,  preferably  of  hard  wood.  At  the  top  of  the  strut 
provision  must  be  made  against  crushing  of  tjie  wood  of  the  plank  of  cross 
piece.  Ordinary  soft  wood  will  stand  without  crushing  only  about  700  lb. 
per  square  inch  across  the  grain,  so  if  the  compression  approaches  this 
figure  brackets  must  be  inserted  or  hard  wood  cleats  used. 

The  best  contractors  have  definite  rules  for  the  minimum  time  which 
the  forms  must  be  left  in  ordinary  weather,  and  then  these  times  are 
lengthened  for  changes  in  conditions  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
foreman. 

Correspondence  with  a  number  of  prominent  contractors  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  including  the  Aberthaw^  Construction  Company, 
Boston;  the  Ex^panded  Metal  and  Corrugated  Bar  Company,  St.  Louis; 
the  Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Company,  Cincinnati ;  the  Trussed  Con- 
crete Steel  Company,  Detroit  and  the  Turner  Construction  Company, 
New  York,  indicates  substantial  agreement  in  the  minimum  time  to  leave 
^rms^ As  a  guide  to  pr ac t ic e,  the  following  rules  are  suggested^hese^ 


I 


following    in    the    main    the    requirements   of   the    Aberthaw   Construction 
Conipany  : 

Walls  in  mass  work  :  one  to  three  days,  or  until  the  concrete  will  bear 
pressure  of  the  thumb  without  indentation. 

Thin  walls:  in  summer,  two  days;  in  cold  weather,  five  days. 

Slabs  up  to  6  ft.  span  :  in  summer,  six  days ;  in  cold  weather,  two  weeks. 

lieams  and  girders  and  long  span  slabs:  in  summer,  10  days  or  two 
weeks;  in  cold  weather  three  weeks  to  one  month.  If  shores  are  left  with- 
out disturbing  them,  the  time  of  removal  of  the  sheeting  in  summer 
may  be  reduced  to  one  week. 

Column  forms:  in  summer,  two  days;  in  cold  weather,  four  days, 
])rovided  girders  are  shored*  to  ])revent  appreciable  weight  reaching 
columns. 

Conduits:  two  or  three  days,  provided  there  is  not  a  heavy  fill  upon 
them. 

Arches:  of  small  size,  one  week  ;  for  large  arches  with  heavy  dead  load, 
one  month. 

All  of  these  times  are  of  course  sim])ly  approximate,  the  exact  time 
varying  with  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  character  of 
the  construction.  Even  in  summer  during  a  damp  cloudy  period,  wall  forms 
sometimes  cannot  be  removed  inside  of  five  days  with  other  members  in 
proportion.  Occasionally,  too,  batches  of  concrete  will  set  abnormally 
slow,  either  because  of  slow  setting  cement  or  impurities  in  the  sand,  and 
the  foreman  and  ins])ector  must  watch  very  carefully  to  see  that  the  forms 
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are  not  removed  too  soon.     Trial   with  a  pick  may  assist   in   reaching  a 

decision.  ,   r  i  • 

Beams  and  arches  of  long  span  must  be  supported  for  a  longer  tnne 
than  short  spans  because  the  dead  load  is  proportionately  large,  and  there- 
fore the   compression   in   the  concrete   is  large  even   before   the   live   load 

comes  upon  it.  .  . 

The  general  uncertainty  and  the  personal  element  which  enters  into 
this  item  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  some  more  definite  plan  for  insuring 
safety.  The  suggestion  has  heen  made  that  two  or  three  times  a  day  a 
sample  of  j^oncrete  be  taken  from  the  mixer  and  allowed  to  set  on  the 
ground  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  construction  until  the  date 
when  the  forms  should  be  moved.  These  sample  specimens  may 
be  then  put  in  a  testing  machine  to  determine  whether  the  actual 
strength  of  the  concrete  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  dead  and  construction 
loads.  Even  this  plan  does  not  provide  for  the  possibility  of  an  occasional 
poor  batch  of  concrete,  so  that  watchfulness  and  good  judgment  must  also 
be  exercised. 

* 

Unconstitutionality   of  Architects'  License  Laws 

Till':  unconstitutionality  of  State  laws  requiring  architects  to  practise 
under  a  license  and  forbidding  those  to  practise  who  cannot  procure 
<^ne,  is  clearly  affirmed  by  implication — since  architects  are  explicitly 
mentioned — in  the  following  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  which  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  plumbers'  license  law- 
is  affirmed. 

Judge   Rudkin,  who  delivered  the  Court's  opinion,  said,  in   part : 

'nTTenpowef~orTh^e~t::egistMin^^^  rules  and-regu- 

lations  for  the  health,  comfort  and  well-being  of  society  can  not  be 
questioned,  but  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  which  the  Legislature, 
cannot  go,  without  trenching  upon  liberty  and  property  rights  which  are 
safeguarded  bv  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions.  As  said  by  the  court 
In  re  Jacobs,  "98  N.  Y.  108,  50  Am.  Rep.  636:  'The  limit  of  the  power 
cannot  be  accurately  defined,  and  the  courts  have  not  been  able  or  will- 
ing definitely  to  circumscribe  it.  lUit  the  power,  however  broad  and 
extensive,  is  not  above  the  constitution.  .  .  .  Generally  it  is  for  the 
Legislature  to  determine  what  laws  and  regulations  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  secure  the  public  comfort  and  safety,  and  while 
its  measures  are  calculated,  intended,  convenient,  and  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish these  ends,  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  is  not  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts.  But  they  must  have  some  relation  to  these  ends.  Under 
the  mere  guise  of  police  regulations,  personal  rights  and  private  property 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  invaded.'  And  In  re  Aubrey,  36  Wash.  308,  78  Pac. 
900,  104  Am.  St.  Rep.  952,  this  court  said:  Tt  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
principle  of  law,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  determine 
whether  the  conditions  exist  which  warrant  the  exercise  of  this  power ; 
but  the  question.  What  are  the  subjects  of  its  exercise?  is  clearly  a  judicial 
qilestion.  One  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  his  constitutional  rights 
thereto  may  be  violated,  without  the  actual  imprisonment  or  restraint  of 
his  person.  "Liberty"  in  its  broad  sense,  as  understood  in  this  country, 
means  the  right,  not  only  of  freedom  from  actual  servitude,  imprisonment 
or  restraint,  l)ut  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways, 
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are   not   removed   too   soon.     Trial    with   a   pic^ may   assist   in   reaching  a 

decision. 

"  l-.eanis  and  arches  ofMoni;-  s])an  mnst  be  supported  tor  a  longer  tnne 
than  short  spans  because  the  dead  load  is  proportionately  large,  and  there- 
fore  the   compression    in   the   concrete   is   large  even   before   the    live   load 

comes  ui)on  it.  '      , 

The  general  uncertainty  and  the  i)ersonal  element  which  enters  mt(^ 
this  item  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  some  more  definite  ])lan  for  insuring 
safety.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  two  or  three  times  a  day  a 
samjlle  of  concrete  be  taken  from  the  mixer  and  allowed  to  set  on  the 
ground  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  construction  until  the  dute 
when  the  forms  should  be  moved.  These  sami)le  spocimens  may 
be, then  i)ut  in  a  testing  machine  l<>  determine  whether  the  actual 
strength  of  the  concrete  is  sufhcient  to  carry  the  dead  and  construction 
loads^  i':ven  this  i)lan  does  not  i^rovide  for  the  possibility  of  an  occasional 
poor  batch  of  concrete,  so  that  watchfulness  and  good  judgment  nuist  ab<> 
be  exercised. 


Unconstitutionality   of  Architects'  License  Laws 

Till-:  unc(»n>lituti(Miality  of  State  laws  retpiiring  architects  to  i)ractise 
under  a  license  and  forbidding  th.,se  to  i)ractise  who  cannot  i)r(K"ure 
r)ne.  is  clearly  affirmed  by  implication — since  architects  are  explicitly 
menlioned — in  the  following  ruling  of  the  Su])reme  C\)urt  of  the  State  ot 
Washington,  in   which  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  i)lumbers'  license  law 

is  affirmed. 

judge    Rudkin,   who  delivered   the   Court's  opinion,   said,   in    i)art  : 

Hlie   power  of  the   T.egislature  to   make  all   needful    rules   and   regu- 

lations  for  the  health,  comfort  and  well-being  of  society  can  not  be 
(piestioned,  but  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  which  the  Legislature 
cannot  go,  without  trenching  ui)on  liberty  and  ])r(>])erty  rights  which  are 
safeguarded  bv  the  State  and  l'\'deral  constitutions.  .\s  said  by  the  court 
/;/  ;v  Jacobs, ''^*^  .\.  V.  lOS,  50  .\m.  Re]).  636:  'The  limit  of  the  i)ower 
cannot  be  accuratel\  detined,  and  the  courts  have  not  been  able  or  will- 
ing detinitelv  to  circumscribe  it.  .  IhU  the  i)ower,  however  broad  and 
extensive,  is  not  above  the  constitution.  .  .  .  (lenerally  it  is  for  the 
Legislature  to  determine  what  laws  and  regulations  are  needed  to  ])ro- 
tect  the  ])ul)lic  health  and  secure  the  i)ublic  comfort  and  safety,  and  while 
its  measures  are  calculated,  intended,  conxenient,  and  appro])riate  to  ac- 
com])lish  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  is  not  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts.  iUit  they  must  have  some  relation  to  these  ends.  Lnder 
the  mere  guise  of  police  regulations,  ])ers(^nal  rights  and  ])rivate  i)roperty 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  invaded.'  And  ///  ;■('  .\ubrey,  .^6  Wash.  30S,  7^  Lac. 
900,  104  Am.  St.  Rep.  052,  this  court  said:  *It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
princii)le  of  law,  that  it  is  the  i)rovince  of  the  Legislature  to  determine 
whether  the  conditions  exist  which  warrant  the  exercise  of  this  power: 
but  the  (picsti<^n,  \\  hat  are  the  subjects  of  its  exercise?  is  clearly  a  judicial 
(piestion.  (  )ne  may  be  dei)ri\ed  of  his  liberty,  and  his  constitutional  rights 
thereto  may  be  \iolated,  without  the  actual  im])risonment  or  restraint  of 
his  i)erson.  "Liberty"  in  its  broad  sense,  as  understood  in  this  country, 
means  the  right,  not  only  of  freedom  from  actual  servitude,  im])risonment 
or  restraint,  but  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties   in  all  lawful   ways, 
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to  live  and  work  when  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling, 
and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation.  All  laws,  therefore,  which 
impair  or  trammel  these  rights-which  limit  him  in  his  choice  o  a  trade 
or  profession— are  infringements  upon  his  fundamental  rights  of  liberty, 
which  are  under  constitutional  protection.'  ,      .  ,     .  r  ..•     i  •   ^ 

''We  cannot  close  our  ^ves  to  the  fact  that  legislation  of  this  kmd 
is  on  the  increase.     Like  begets  like,  and  every  Legislative  session  brings 
forth  some  new  act  in  the  interest  of  some  new  trade  or  occupation,    i  he 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  druggist,  the  dentist,  the  barber,  the  horseshoer, 
and  the  plumber  have  already  received  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  our  Legislature,  and  the' end  is  not  yet,  for  the  nurse  and  the  under- 
taker are  knocking  at  the  door.     It  will  not  do  to  say  that  any  occupation 
which   may   remotely   affect   the   public   health   is   subject   to  this^  kind  of 
leo-i^lation  and  control.     Our  health,  our  comfort,  and  our  well-being  are 
materially   affected   by   all   our   surroundings— by   the   houses   we   live   m, 
the  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  food   we  eat.     The  safety  of  the  travehng 
public  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  section 
crews  that  build  and  repair  our  railroads,  yet  are  we  on  this  account  to 
add   the   architect,   the    carpenter,    the   tailor,    the    shoemaker,    those    who 
produce  and  prepare  our  food,  and  all  the  rest  to  the  ever-growing  list 
If  CO   it  will  be  put  a  short  time  until  a  man  cannot  engage  m  honest  toil 
to  earn  his  daily  bread  without  first  purchasing  a  license  or  permit  from 
some  board  or  commission.     The  public  health  is  entitled  to  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  but  it  must 
be   remembered   that   liberty   does   not   occupy   a   secondary   place    in   our 
fundamental   law.     Under   some   of   the   acts   to   which    we   have   re  erred 
members  of  the  board  of  health   form   part  of  the  examining  board,  but 
our  act  has  not  even  this  saving  grace.     By  its  terms  two  master  plumbers 
and  one  journeyman  plumber  are  constituted  the  guardians  of  the  public 
__liealth  and  weLfare.     We  are  not  permitted  to  inquire  into  the  motive  ot^ 


the  Legislature,  and  yet,  why  should  a  court  kindly  declare  that  the  public 
health  is  involved,  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  know  full  well  that  the 
control  of  the  pumping  business  by  the  board  and  its  licensees  is  the  sole 
end  in  view  We  are  satisfied  that  the  act  has  no  such  relation  to  the 
public  health  as  will  sustain  it  as  a  police  or  sanitary  measure,  and  that 
its  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  brings  it  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State. 

"The  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  the  prisoner  discharged;  and 

it  is  so  ordered." 

Tudge  Root,  concurring,  also  said :  .  ,  i 

Ho  the  foregoing  may  be  added  this  thought :  The  liberty  and  natural 
rights  of  a  citizen— such  as  his  privilege  to  engage  in  a  lawful  vocation 
for  a  livelihood— can  be  denied  him  by  the  Legislature  only  where  such  de- 
privation is  necessary  to  accomplish  a  given  result  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public  If  that  result  can  be  attained  in  a  practicable  manner  with- 
out interference  with  such  liberty  and  rights,  there  is  an  absence  of  that 
necessity  which  is  an  essential  and  prerequisite  to  the  validity  of  such  a 

statute. 

'Tfi  the  case  at  bar  the  only  justification  urged  in  behalf  of  the  statute 
is  that  good  plumbing  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  people  in  cities  havuig 
over  10000  inhabitants.  Avowedly  it  is  sought  to  insure  good  plumbing 
by  means  of  this  statute.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  same,  or  a  better 
result  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  statutes  or  ordinances  requiring  good 
plumbing,  and  insuring  it  by  means  of  adequate  inspection.     Such  a  statute 
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to  live  and  work  vvhtMi  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  law^ful  caling, ' 
and  to  pursue  anv  lawful  trade  or  avocation.     All  laws,  therefore,  vyhich 
impair  or  tramniJl  these  ri-hts-which  limit  him  in  his  choice  o    a  trade 
or  Vrofession— are   infringements  upon  his  fundamental  rights  ot   liberty, 
which  are  under  constitutional  protection.'  r     ,  •     ,  •     , 

"We  cannot  close  our  <.n-es  to  the   fact  that  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  on  the  increase.     Like  begets  like,  and  every  Legislative  session  brings 
forth  some  new  act  in  the  interest  of  some  new  trade  or  occupation.     I  he 
dLKtor,  the  lawver,  the  druggist,  the  dentist,  the  barber,  the  horseshoer, 
and  the  plumbef  have  alreadv  received  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  our   Legislature,  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  nurse  and  the  under- 
taker are  knocking  at  the  door.     It  will  not  do  to  say  that  any  occupation 
which    mav   remotelv   affect   the   i)ul)lic   health    is   subject   to   this    kind   of 
le-iclation  and  control.     Our  health,  our  comfort,  and  our  well-being  are 
materiallv   affected   bv   all    our   surroundings— by   the   houses    we    live    in, 
the  clothes  we  wear,' and  the  food   we  eat.     The  safety  of  the  travelmg 
public  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  section 
crews  that  build  and  repair  our  railroads,  yet  are  we  on  this  account  t.. 
add    the    architect,    the    carpenter,    the    tailor,    the    shoemaker,    those    who 
produce  and  prepare  our  food,  and  all   the  rest  to  the  ever-growmg  list  .^ 
If  <o    it  will  be  put  a  short  time  until  a  man  cannot  engage  in  honest  toil 
to  earn  his  dailv  bread  without  first  i)urchasing  a  license  or  permit  from 
some  board  or  commission.     The  ])ublic  health  is  entitled  to  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  but  it  must 
be   rcjnembered   that    libertv   does   not   occupy    a   secondary    place    m   our 
fundamental    law.      Lnder   some   of   the   acts    to    which    we   have    re  erred 
uKMubers  of  the  board  of  health    form   part  of  the   examining  board,  but 
our  act  has  not  even  this  saving  grace.     L>y  its  terms  two  master  plumber^ 
and  one  journevman  plumber  are  constituted  the  guardians  of  the  pul)lK; 
health  and  welfare      We  are  not  ])ermitted  to  inquire  into  the  motive  ot 
the  Legislature,  and  vet,  whv  should  a  court  kindly  declare  that  the  pul)Tic 
health  Is  involved,  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  know  full   well  that  the 
control  of  the  pum]Mng  business  bv  the  board  and  its  licensees  is  the  sole 
end    in    view      We    are    satisfied    that    the    act    has    no    such    relation    to    the 
public  health  as  will  sustain  it  as  a  police  or  sanitary  measure,  and  that 
its  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  brings  it  in  direct  conHict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State. 

"The  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  the  prisoner  discharged;  and 

it  is  so  ordered." 

Judge  Root,  concurring,  also  said: 

"T(i  the  foregoing  mav  be  added  this  thought:  The  liberty  and  natural 
rights  of  a  citizen— such  'as  his  privilege  to  engage  in  a  lawful  vocation 
for  a  livelihood— can  be  denied  him  by  the  Legislature  only  where  such  de- 
privation is  necessarv  to  accomplish  a  given  result  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public.  If  that  result  can  be  attained  in  a  practicable  manner  with- 
out interference  with  such  liberty  and  rights,  there  is  an  absence  of  that 
necessity  which  is  an  essential  and  prerecpiisite  to  the  validity  of  such  a 

statute.  .  1  •     ,    1     ir     f  .1        ^  ^   f« 

'*In  the  case  at  bar  the  onlv  justihcation  urged  in  behalt  ot  the  statute 

is  that  good  plumbing  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  ])eople  in  cities  having 

over  10  000  inhabitants.     Avowedlv  it  is  sought  to  insure  good  plumbing 

bv   means  of  this  statute.     It   is  self-evident   that   the  same,  or  a   better 

result  can  be  obtained  bv  means  of  statutes  or  ordinances  requiring  goo«l 

plumbing,  and  insuring  it  by  means  of  adequate  inspection.     Such  a  statute 
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or  ordinance  would  not  interfere  with  tile  liberty  or"natural  rights  of  an>^ 
person,  and  would  safeguard  the  health  of  the  public  as  fully  as  or  more 
so  than  the  statute  now  in  question.     It  therefore  follows  that  the  liberty 
and  natural  rights  of  the  individual  are  infringed  by  this  statute  unneces- 
sarily and  consequently,  unconstitutionally." 

* 
*  * 

Production  of  Lime  and  Sand  Linne  Brick 

A  PAMPHLET  just  issued  by  the  Government  contains  much  inter- 
esting data  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  relative 
to  the  production  of  lime  and  sand  lime  brick  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1905,  the  figures  showing  a  valuation  of  products  of  $972,- 
064,  as  compared  with  a  valuation  in  1904  of  $463,128.  The  number  of 
operating  firms  reporting  was  eighty-four  and  the  quantity  of  common 
brick  manufactured  was  estimated  at  119,131,000,  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  $783,702,  an  average  value  per  M  of  $6.58. 

The  quantity  of  front  brick  manufactured  was  estimated  at  16,562,000 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $182,519,  an  average  value  per  M  of  $11.02 
Fancy  brick  was  manufactured  to  the  extent  of  198,000  with  a  total 
value  of  $4,338,  an  average  of  $21.91  per  M. 

Large  building  blocks  were  produced  whose  total  vajuc  was  $1:^0:), 
a  total  value  of  all  the.  products  being  $972,064.  Comparing  these  figures 
with  the  reports  of  1903  and  1904,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  operating  plants,  although  not  a  phenomenal  one.  Further- 
more, the  ratio  of  development   has  been  steady. 
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or  ordinance  would  not  interfere  witlTThellberty  or  natural  rights  ot  any" 
person,  and  would  safeguard  the  health  of  the  public  as  fiilly  as  or  more 
so  than  the  statute  now  in  question.     It  therefore  follows  that  the  hberty 
and  natural  rights  of  the  individual  are  infringed  by  this  statute  unnece>- 
sarilv  and  consequently,  unconstitutionally."  ^^ 

*  * 

Production  of  Lime  and  Sand  Lime  Brick 

ArAMI'IILET  just  issued  by  the  Government  contains  much  inter- 
esting data  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  relative 
to  the  production  of  lime  and  sand  lime  brick  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1905,  the  figures  showing  a  valuation  of  products  of  $972,- 
064,  as  compared  with  a  valuation  m  1904  of  $463,128.  The  number  ot 
operating  firms  reporting  was  eighty-four  and  the  quantity  of  common 
brick  manufactured  was  estimated  at' 1 19.131,000,  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  $783,702,  an  average  value  per  M  of  $6.58. 

The  quantity  of  front  brick  manufactured  was  estimated  at  16,562.00  • 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $182,519,  an  average  value  per  M  of  $11.02. 
Fancv  brick  was  manufactured  to  the  extent  of  198.000  with  a  total 
value  of  $4,338,  an  average  of  $21.91   per  M. 

Large  building  blocks  were  produced  whose  total  value  was  $1?0:^. 
a  total  \\\\\\^  of  all  the  products  being  $972,064.  Comparing  these  figure- 
with  the  reports  of  1903  and  1904,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
numl)er  of  operating  ])lants,  although  not  a  phenomenal  one.  Further- 
more, the   ratio  of  development   has  been   steady. 
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Sforc  Bui/dintr.  \inth  Street  and   Washintrton  Avetnie.  St.  Louis 
.-/.  F.  Koscnhcim.  Architect 


This  House  One  Huge  Joke 

John  Baxter  of  Monrovia,  Cal.,  is  building  a  new  house  on  the  site  of  an 
old  liouse  and  building  the  new  house  out  of  the  material  of  the  old  house  anr 
living  in  the  old  house  while  the  new  one  is  being  built.     Once  when  a  ne\ 
jail  was  wanted  in  Dublin  an  Irishman  proposed  some  such  bdl  on  the  fioo 
of   the    British    Parliament   and   it    was   considered   a   bull    and   his   bill    was 

laughed  down.  r    ,      i  +1 

^  Baxter  is  taking  advantage  of  an  extra  ten  feet  of  land  on  tlie 
avenue  side  of  his  livery  stable  to  build  the  outside  wall  of  his  new  building, 
and  as  this  wall  goes  up  the  rafters  of  the  old  structure  are  to  be  pieced  out 
to  the  new  wall  and  the  boards  in  the  old  wall  are  used  in  making  partitions. 
When  the  front  wall  is  built  in  of  brick  the  old  wooden  wall  will  be  taken  down. 
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Answers  Mr.  Cummings 

By  W.  F.  BARNES 

THE  readers  of  vour  valued  journal  are  certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mines  for  the  article  on  'Tortland  Cement"  in  your  January  issue. 
The  author  of  ^^American  Cements"  should  be  able  to  give  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  account  of  the  making  up  of  Portland  cement;  he  does  not 
follow  me,  however,  in  my  more  modest  eflfoPts  to  show  that  reinforced 
concrete,  as  a  safe  building  material,  has  had  no  satisfactory  demonstration 

in  San  Francisco.  ^       .    -  , 

There  were  manv  lamentable  cases  of  failure  of  reinforced  concrete 
floors,  as  even  disinterested  observers  must  know.  I  am  absolutely  certain 
and  I  know  many  men  who  express  the  same  opmion,  that  if  there  had 
been  reinforced  concrete  skyscrapers  in  San  Francisco,  before  the  hre,  they 
would  have  been  utterly  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  first-class 
brick  and  steel  structures  stood  the  trial  grandly.  They  are  rapidly  bemg 
refitted,  and  many  of  them  are  already  occupied. 

My  contention  has  been  that  the  present  rage  for  concrete  buildings,  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  excited  condition  of  the  public  mmd,  and  it  is  not 
based  upon  any  legitimate  evidence  of  earthquake  or  fire  proof  quality  that 
the  concrete  adherents  can  ofifer.  Men  who  have  seen  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone  suffer  in  the  conflagration  want  to  believe  that  reinforced  concrete 
i^  indestructible.  The  reinforced  concrete  advocate  had  a  believer  before 
an  argument  had  been  offered;  at  length  concrete  buildings  become  the 


rage 


Nothing  could  better  prove  the  fad  nature  of  this  craze  than  the  incon- 
sistency in  the  buildings  that  are  now  being  put  up.  A  structure  two- 
^irds^  which  may  be  brick,  is  given  a  concrete  fac^.     It  can  hardly  be^ 


credited  that  this  is  done  for  appearances'  sake,  because  the  concrete  face 
is  undeniably  dull  and  ugly,  nor  can  there  be  any  structural  fitness  in  such 
a  thing.  It  is  simply  a  trick,  playing  to  a  popular  whim,  and  it  really  dis- 
graces materials  that  are  used. 

To  my  mind  such  construction  as  the  new  building  at  Market  and 
Davis  streets,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places  throughout  San  Francisco  is 
dishonest,  and  such  inconsistencies  are  what  we  would  like  to  have  ex- 
plained, and  not  a  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  cement  from  a  laboratory 
standpoint. 

Life  consists  not  so  much  in  what  we  want,  but  in  what  we  get  and 

making  the  most  of  it.    "What's  the  use  in  my  getting  married,"  said  an 

old  maid.  *T've  got  a  parrot  that  swears,  a  monkey  that  chews  tobacco, 

and  a  cat  that  goes  out  nights." 

*     ^ 
*  * 

Miss  Dubley— "She  was  braggin'  about  how  successful  her  dinner  party 
was.     She  said  it  wound  up  Svith  great  eclaw.'     What's  'eclaw,'  anyway?" 

Miss  Mugley— "Why,  I  guess  that  was  the  dessert.  Didn't  you  never 
cat  a  chocolate  eclaw?"— Philadelphia  Press. 

* 

"Is  that  all  the  work  you  can  do  in  a  day?"  asked  the  discontented  em- 
ployer. "Well,  suh,"  answered  Erastus  Pinkley,  "I  s'pose  I  could  do  mo', 
but  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  foh  showin'  off." — Washington  Star. 
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San  Francisco  Water  Supply  for  Fire  and  Flushing 

Purposes 

By   ROBERT   MORGENEIER,   Architect  and  Engineer 

OF  the  many  present  needs  of  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco,  none, 
in  my  judgment,  equals  in  importance  and  urgency,  the  need  of  an 
early,  adequate  and  permanent  supply  of  water  for  fire,  sewer  flush- 
ing and  kindred  purposes. 

Such  a  supply  must  meet  the  requirements  most  forcibly  placed  before 
us  by  recent  events,  which  events  include  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  citv  by  fire,  and  this  for  no  other  reason  than  the  lack  of  water 
when  and  where  most  wanted.  We  can  not  hope  to  rebuild  and  progress- 
ively enlarge  the  city  and  at  the  same  time  ignore  the  urgent  demand  of  a 
cornplete  and  perfect  protection  from  fire. 

A  careful  study  of  the  requirements  in  connection  with  such  protection 
will  show  them  to  be  eight-fold,  and  condensed  to  statements  of  facts  are 

as  follows,  viz. : 

First— For  fire  and  flushing  purposes  the  supply  of  water  must  be  un- 
limited. 

Second — The  source  of  supply  must  be  unfailing. 

Third — The  supply  must  be  free  of  cost. 

Fourth — It  must  not  draw  upon  the  potable  water  brought  to  the  city. 

Fifth— The  supply  must  be  uninterruptable,  continuing  during  severest 
earthquakes,  or  any  disturbance  whatsoever. 

Sixth — The  cost  of  its  installation  must  be  reasonable. 

Seventh— The  acquisition  and  use  must  be  possible  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  be  capable  of  progressive  extension. 

Eighth— This  installation  must  not  interfere  with  vested  property 
rights,  and  not  interfere  with  business  now  or  later  on,  carried  on  in  the 


city,  or  the  travel  on  its  streets. 

Now,  a  protracted  investigation  of  these  requirements  leads  to  certain 
conclusions  which,  briefly  set  forth,  are  the  following: 

An  unlimited  supply  of  water  for  this  purpose  can  not  be  obtained  from 
the  land  surface,  but  it  can  be  had  from  the  sea,  which  practically  sur- 
rounds the  city.  Also  the  sea  is  the  only  unfailing  supply.  Further,  being 
at  our  doors,  so  to  speak,  it  can  cost  nothing,  and  its  use  does  not  diminish 
the  supply  of  potable  waters.  On  the  contrary,  its  extensive  use,  wherever 
possible,  will  tend  to  materially  conserve  it  by  reducing  the  demands 
thereon.  All  water  carried  in  surface  ditches  or  flumes  in  surface  or  en- 
trenched pipes  are  liable  to  interruption  at  any  time,  and  did  fail  us  most 
miserably  on  April  18,  1906,  when  the  earthquake  touched  them. 

With  an  uninterruptable  supply  of  water,  the  fire  department  could 
have  prevented  the  conflagration  following  the  earthquake. 

There  is  one  uninterruptable  supply  namely  the  sea,  and  consequently 
this  should  be  allowed  to  flow  subterranean  of  the  city  by  way  of  a  tide 
level  water  tunnel,  or  tunnels.  Tide  tunnels  can  be  readily  constructed, 
progressively  extended  and  branched  off  and  equipped  with  piping  and 
pumping  station  units,  reservoir  units,  and  private  unit  connections  where 

asked  for. 

A  tide  level  tunnel  can  be  rapidly  constructed  without  surface  dis- 
turbance, and  put  into  use,  block  by  block,  as  the  work  progresses. 

Having  read  the  requirements  and  conclusions  as  above  stated,  it  may 
interest   the   engineer   to  examine  the   appended   two   sketches.    On   sheet 
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No.  1  1  have  laid  down  the  general  course  or  direction  of  the  main  stems  of  a 
tide  level  water  supply  tunnel  with  head  works  as  indicated,  consideration 
being  taken  for  its  effectiveness  in  every  known  condition  of  land  and  tide. 
Heed  is  also  taken  of  the  present  need  of  fire  protection. 

On  sheet  Xo.  2  are  shown  in  general  arrangement  a  few  features  of 
such  tunnel  construction,  particularly  one  of  the  fore  bays  or  intakes.  Gate, 
pump  and  piping  equipments  are  not  shown. 

On  sheet  Xo.  2  is  shown  a  tunnel  bore  of  12  feet  2  inches.  This  diam- 
eter applied  to  the  entire  tunnel  shown  on  sheet  Xo.  1,  plus  pits,  manholes, 
approaches  and  reservoirs,  shows  a  total  yardage  of  225,280,  and  the  cost  of 
such  tunnel  complete  may  be  estimated  at  $5.00  per  cubic  yard,  or 
$1,126,400. 
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The  tunnels  completed,  including  a  general  pipe  distribution  to  reser- 
voirs at  high  elevation,  pumps  therefor,  and  of  unit  connections  thereto, 
such  units  ranging  from  a  single  large  pumping  station  to  a  single  large 
reservoir,  down  to  unit  deep  well  pumps  at  manholes,  will  cost  on  comple- 
tion, less  than  $5,000,000,  and  will  be  an  effective  factor  in  preventing  con- 
flagration upon  an  expenditure  of  one-half  that  amount. 

T4^e  ^ttfflnel  contmtr  shown  is  for  a  self-supporting  section  in  unstable 


ground.  This  contour  to  be  contracted  to  a  six-inch  shell  of  slightly  rein- 
forced concrete,  where  the  soil  or  rock  encountered  permits  it. 

In  passing  it  may  be  stated  that  the  tunnel  is  to  accommodate  a  depth 
of  four  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  is  not  proposed  to  make  the  construc- 
tion of  greater  strength  than  that  required  by  the  load,  for  in  case  of  an 
earthquake  its  location  subterranean  affords  considerable  protection,  and  so 
long  as  there  is  a  city  above  it  will  perform  its  functions  of  leading  water 
where  required.  Earthquake  shocks  might  divide  it  into  any  number  of 
parts,  but  the  sea  would  traverse  these  parts  about  as  well  as  when  the  tun- 
nel was  intact.  To  imagine  this  water  supply  entirely  cut  off,  would  in- 
clude an  engulfing  of  the  territory  in  which  it  was  built,  and  consequent 
thereon,  an  end  of  all  things  human,  as  pertains  to  such  territory. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  a 
feasible  project  to  thoroughly  safeguard  San  Francisco  against  fire,  now 
and  for  all  time  to  come,  and  in  addition  give  it  a  flushing  water  supply  so 
abundant  that  it  will  also  be  the  cleanest,  healthiest,  and  most  attractive 
city  in  the  world.  If  there  are  any  other  plans  as  comprehensive  or  more 
feasible,  then  let  them  be  forthcoming,  but  let  us  spend  neither  time  nor 
money  in  Lilliputian  efforts  at  surface  ditching,  entrenched  or  surface  pip- 
ing. Their  doubtful  efficiency  sinks  to  zero  at  the  first  keen  shock  of  earth- 
(luake,  or  ceases  entirely  when  the  parched  earth  awaits  long  hoped-for  rain. 
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Color  in  Concrete  Construction 

IN  the  mad  rush  for  the  almiglity  dollar  which  we  as  Americans  are  apt 
to  engage  in,  is  it  not  well  to  pause,  if  only  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
the  beauty,  or  the  lack  of  beauty,  of  our  work  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point^ I  think  it  worth  while,  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  things  that  are  pleas- 
ing to  our  various  senses  and  that  make  life  pleasant  for  others,  that  count 
in  this  world,  and  so  I  will  take  up  a  few  moments  of  your  time  and  try  to 
tell  you   something  about   color,   said    L.   A.    Moore   before   the    National 

convention.  ,     n      r  i    ^    •     ..  a 

Concrete,  so  far,  has  been  used  almost  wholly  for  what  is  termed 
''warehouse  construction,"  and  we  must  concede  that  in  its  natural  state, 
while  it  may  be  "a  joy  forever"  it  can  not  be  called  "a  thing  of  beauty.  ' 
But  as  the  price  of  lumber  goes  higher,  and  it  is  sure  to  go  still  higher, 
concrete  will  be  used  more  and  more  for  that  class  of  buildings  which  call 
for  more  or  less  artistic  effects,  such  as  dwellings,  schools,  churches,  etc., 
and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  it.  The  question  of  color  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  taste,  but  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
harmonious  contrasts.  Red  with  green,  black  with  a  warm  brown  or 
green,  deep  red  with  gray,  green  with  buff,  brown  with  a  light  pea  green, 
are  in  my  estimation  some  of  the  most  pleasing  effects. 

The  most  important  thing  to  consider  in  color  is  its  permanency. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  effect  of  investing,  say  $10,000,  in  a  building, 
and  in  one  or  two  years  the  color  has  faded  out  or  partially  faded  out. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  this  condition,  and  the  effect  can  be  imagined. 

In  order  to  secure  permanency  in  color  it  should  be  selected  from  the 
natural  pigments,  and  by  natural  pigments  I  mean  such  as  are  furnished  us 
])y  mother  earth,  and  not  chemical  compounds.  In  other  words  a  color 
should  be  prepared  especially  for  the  concrete  manufacturer  and  not  for 
^he  painter.  As  an  illustration-of  th^goods  the  painter  uses^lLwould  sa>L 
that  the  so-called  English  Venetian  red  sold  in  the  paint  store  is  made 
])y  burning  copper  so  as  to  produce  a  red  oxide  of  iron.  Then  about  ten 
pounds  of  this  is  taken  and  ninety  pounds  of  some  of  the  lime  products, 
such  as  gvpsum  or  whiting,  and  this  is  added  as  a  ''filler."  This  product 
while  all  right  for  the  painter  who  mixes  it  with  linseed  oil  is  not  suitable 
for  the  manufacturer  of  concrete,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  not  only  not 
stand  the  action  of  the  cement,  but  the  lime  will  cause  efflorescence.  This 
is  especially  true  on  faced  brick  where  the  lime  is  on  the  exposed  side. 

After  making  your  selection  of  color,  the  next  and  most  important 
thing  to  consider  is  the  mixing.  On  this  authorities  differ.  Most  author- 
ities advise  mixing  the  cement  with  the  color  first.  Personally,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  unless  the  sand  is  wet,  in  which  case  it  is  liable  to  lump. 
My  reasons  for  my  opinion  are,  first,  that  the  full  strength  cement  will 
act  directly  on  the  colors  and  sometimes  change  their  nature,  and  again 
you  can  not  rub  out  the  small  particle  of  color  as  well  with  a  fine  cement 
as  you  can  with  sand.  My  preference  is  to  mix  about  equal  proportions 
of  sand  and  color,  first,  then  rub  out  the  small  particles  of  color  with  a 
rubbing  motion,  not  a  stirring  one.  Whichever  way  you  do  I  want  to 
emphasize  this,  mix  it  thoroughly,  otherwise  you  will  not  only  not  de- 
velop the  full  strength  of  the  color,  but  you  will  have  a  nice  imitation  case 
of  smallpox  on  your  brick  or  blocks. 

As  to  the   effect  of  color  on   the   strength   of  your   concrete,   or   the 
hardening  of  it,  if  you  will  consider  it  as  so  much  sand,  that  is  a  neutral 
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consistent,  it  will  do  no  harm  when  used  in  any  reasonable  quantities,  say 
not  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

No  specific  formula  can  be  given  for  producing  a  given  shade,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement,  the  grade  of  sand  and  even  the 
analysis  of  the  water,  and  above  all  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  desired  shade  is  to  obtain  your  colors 
and  experiment  with  them. 

The  pigments  should  be  finely  ground.  While  a  coarse  pigment  does 
not  injure  the  concrete  it  is  obvious  that  you  do  not  want  to  pay  for  sand. 
You  can  get  this  product  cheaper  at  home.  To  test  it,  rub  the  color  with 
a  palette  knife  on  a  piece  of  glass  or  even  between  your  thumb  and  finger; 
if  it  is  gritty  you  will  know  you  are  buying  some  sand  in  place  of  color 

A  word  as  to  the  cost.  While  this  question  can  not  be  determined 
accurately,  one  authority  has  figured  it  out  as  follows :  The  figures  are 
given  per  thousand  brick :  Gray  or  drab,  75  cents  to  $1  ;  buff,  $2.25  to 
$2.40;  red,  90  cents  to  $1.60;  brown,  $1.20  to  $1.35;  green,  $25.  This  for 
coloring  brick  solid.  If  faced  only,  the  cost  would  be  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  this  amount,  so  you  will  see  that  a  little  beauty  added  to  the 
l)uilding  is  not  very  expensive.  In  buying  your  color  it  should  not  be 
figured  on  the  basis  of  the  price  per  pound,  but  on  the  cost  per  thousand 
brick  or  cubic  feet  on  blocks.  A  color  costing  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
is  sometimes  cheaper  than  one  costing  one-tenth  of  this  amount.  For 
estimating  the  cost  of  coloring  blocks  reduce  the  dimensions  of  brick  to 
cubic  inches  and  figure  on  that  basis. 


Heating  by  Hot  Water 

()T  water  systems  for  heating  have  their  earnest  advocates  in  large 
I  numbers.  Theory  and  experience  have  brought  into  existence  many 
inv€ntions  and  improvements  which,  by  their  practical  application^ 
have  advanced  this  method  of  heating  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The 
distinctive  advantages  claimed  for  hot  water  heating  are  its  economy  of 
fuel  and  the  more  satisfactory  degrees  of  temperature  attainable. 

In  a  general  way  the  hot  water  system  is  a  duplicate  of  the  steam 
heating  plant,  with  such  variations  as  are  made  necessary  by  the  slower 
movement  and  greater  weight  of  the  water.  The  hot  water  system  is  more 
expensive  to  install,  requiring  larger  pipes  and  more  of  them,  and  a  far 
greater  area  of  radiating  surface.  It  is  also  less  responsive  than  the  other 
systems,  requiring  a  considerably  longer  time  to  warm  the  house,  but  once 
in  action  it  maintains  a  steady  heat  at  a  fixed  temperature  so  long  as  it 
has  reasonable  attention.  It  is  probably  the  least  exacting  in  its  demands 
for  attention  of  all  systems,  and  therein  is  one  of  the  dangers.  We  are 
sometimes  apt  to  expect  too  much.  A  radiator  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
house  may  be  turned  off  inadvertently  and  allowed  to  freeze,  bursting  a 
section,  a  flood  following.  An  air  valve  may  become  slightly  disarranged 
and  flood  an  upper  room  with  water.  .No  system  is  without  its  defects  or 
its  exactions  in  the  matter  of  attention. 

* 

"Our  Henry's  doin'  real  well  in  town,"  said  Mrs.  Wayback,  proudly. 
"He's  runnin'  a  hotel  now  an'  it's  a  big  one."  "Land  sakes!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Korntop.  "Yes.  Got  a  letter  from  him  this  mornin',  an'  he  sez  :  'I'm 
a  hotel-runner  now,  an'  it's  a  real  swell  place.'  " — Philadelphia  Press 
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TJ 1 1'^  main  object  in  fnrnishing"  and  decoratini;-  an  apartnKMit  is  to 
produce  perfect  repose;  and  such  repose  is  produced  by  the  mutual 
liarmony  of  the  proper  combinations  of  shades  and  colors  in  whatever 
a  room  contains.  Some  very  popular  treatments,  from  which  results  both 
pleasing;,"  and  (fecorative  can  be  obtained,  are  wall-papers  with  crown 
irieze,  dyed  and  painted  burlaps,  tapestries  and  silks,  also  frescoed  and 
tinted  effects.  The  style  and  situation  of  a  room  often  make  it  difficult 
i<»  Lj'et  the  desired  result  without  g'oiui:;  to  a  seemini^ly  unnecessary  expense 
and  labor.  ^ 

Strictly  speakini;'.  there  are  no  laws  for  interior  decoration,  with  the 
r.\cei)tion  of  the  law  of  ^ood  taste,  which  must  indeed  be  intuitive  to  l)e 
i\lt  and  appreciated.  A  true  feelin.^:  for  the  artistic  is  a  ^\h  of  faculty 
ii'it  possessed  by  all:  yet  it  is  possil)Ie  to  s^^ive  many  useful  hints  and 
-11, nicest  ions  to  the  averaj^^^  man  or  woman,  for  jn'uidance  and  direction  in 
ihe  matter  of  selectinj^  decorations,  that  the  home  ma}'  be  rendered 
l)leasin;L;"  and  artistic   in-  appearance  and   arran.Lrement. 

The  proper  way  to  decorate  a  room  is  first  to  consider  well  the  size. 
•-ha])e,   and    relative   location,   then    the   j^reater  or   less   dcji^ree   of  light    in' 
:i  room,  then  color  and  design.     The  colorshould  not  be  chosen  arl)itrarily. 
l)Ut   for  a  definite  and  obvious  reason. 

The  ])urpose  and  character  of  an  apartment  will  often  determine  what 
are  the  most  desirable  colorings:  but  the  degree  of  light  and  the  dimen- 
•^ioiis  <»f  a  room  are  perha])s  the  chief  factors  in  solving  the  problem  of  its 
most  ap])ro])riat.e  color.  In  rooms  facing  the  north,  the  light  varies  from 
whitish  to  bluish  in  color,  and  requires  the  decoration  to  be  luminous  tints, 
ranging  from  an  orange  yellow  to  a  warm  red.  ( )n  the  other  hand, 
rooms  w  ith  a  southern  exposure  should  be  decorated  in  tints  varying  from 
greenish  yellow  to  blue,  because  the  south  light  has  both  }'ellow  and 
purple  in  it.  In  a])artments  facing  the  east  or  west  the  best  effects  are 
produced  when  yellow  tones  are  used,  as  the  light  from  these  cardinal 
points  has  both  yellow  and  i)urple  in   it. 

The  hall  is  what  we  usually  come  to  first  in  entering  a  dwelling",  and 
-li'»nld  be  decorated  in  strong"  colors.  In  some  cases  dark  colors  are  prefer- 
able', while  the  rooms  leading  from  the  hall  may  vary  from  the  strong  to 
ilie  lighter  tones.  Reds,  dull  yellows,  browns  and  tans  are  suitable  for 
hall  decorations,  while  libraries  should  partake  of  the  same  colors,  with  "the 
addition  of  olive  greens  and  deep  blues. 

In  dining-rooms,  warm,  soft  reds,  bright  greens  and  browns  are  very 
doirable,  if  wc  are  using  wall-paj^er  as  a  decoration.  Tapestry  eff'ects 
are  very  pleasing",  and  scenic  or  perspective  taj^estries  are  very  suitable 
for  these  rooms. 

Drawing-rooms  are  best  decorated  in  bright  shades,  yellow,  ivory,  rose 
and  greens  being  sj.iitable.  while  reception-rooms  may  be  similar,  with  a 
rather  deep  tendency. 

liedrooms  and  dressing-rooms  should  be  in  light,  soft  shades  of 
\arious  tints,  in  tloral  and  stripe  designs.  These  rooms  should  be  decorated 
^'«  as  to  have  an  airy  and  cheerful  appearance. 

In  rooms  in  which  the  walls  are  going"  to  be  used  as  a  backgn^und 
''^r  pictures,  I  should  consider  a  plain  red  or  green  eff'ect  the  most  desirable.  (3f 
'■'•urse.  I  would  take  into  consideration  the  style  of  the  pictures.  If  the 
niajority  of  the  paintings  were  in  oil  colors,  with  g'old  frames,  red  woulcl 
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Practical  Interior  Decorations 


THE  main  object  in  furnishing  and  decorating  an  apartment  is  to 
produce  perfect  repose ;  and  such  repose  is  produced  by  the  mutual 
■  harmony  of  the  proper  combinations  of  shades  and  colors  in  whatever 
a  room  contains.  Some  very  popular  treatments,  from  which  results  both 
pleasing  and  decorative  can  be  obtained,  are  wall-papers  with  crown 
frieze,  dyed  and  painted  burlaps,  tapestries  and  silks,  also  frescoed  and 
tinted  effects.  The  style  and  situation  of  a  room  often  make  it  difficult 
to  get  the  desired  result  without  going  to  a  seemingly  unnecessary  expense 
and  labor. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  laws  for  interior  decoration,  with  the 
exception  of  the  law  of  good  taste,  which  must  indeed  be  intuitive  to  be 
felt  and  appreciated.  A  true  feeling  for  the  artistic  is  a  gift  of  faculty 
not  possessed  by  all;  yet  it  is  possible  to  give  many  useful  hints  and 
suggestions  to  the  average  man  or  woman,  for  guidance  and  direction  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  decorations,  that  the  home  may  be  rendered 
pleasing  and  artistic  in  appearance  and  arrangement. 

The  proper  way  to  decorate  a  room  is  first  to  consider  well  the  size, 
shape,  and  relative  location,  then  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  light  in 
a  room,  then  color  and  design.  The  color  should  not  be  chosen  arbitrarily, 
but  for  a  definite  and  obvious  reason. 

The  purpose  and  character  of  an  apartment  will  often  determine  what 
are  the  most  desirable  colorings ;  but  the  degree  of  light  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  room  are  perhaps  the  chief  factors  in  solving  the  problem  of  its 
most  appropriate  color.  In  rooms  facing  the -north,  the  light  varies  from 
whitish  to  bluish  in  color,  and  requires  the  decoration  to  be  luminous  tints, 
ranging  from  an  orange  yellow  to  a  warm  red.  On  the  other  hand, 
rooms  with  a  southern  exposure  should  be  decorated  in  tints  varying  from 
greenish  yellow  to  blue,  because  the  south  light  has  both  yellow  and 
purple  in  it.  In  apartments  facing  the  east  or  west  the  best  effects  are 
l)roduced  when  yellow  tones  are  used,  as  the  light  from  these  cardinal 
p()ints  has  both  yellow  and  purple  in  it. 

The  hall  is  what  we  usually  come  to  first  in  entering  a  dwelling,  and 
should  be  decorated  in  strong  colors.  In  some  cases  dark  colors  are  prefer- 
able, while  the  rooms  leading  from  the  hall  may  vary  from  the  strong  to 
the  lighter  tones.  Reds,  dull  yellows,  browns  and  tans  are  suitable  for 
hall  decorations,  while  libraries  should  partake  of  the  same  colors,  with  the 
addition  of  olive  greens  and  deep  blues. 

In  dining-rooms,  warm,  soft  reds,  bright  greens  and  browns,  are  very 
desirable,  if  we  are  using  wall-paper  as  a  decoration.  Tapestry  effects 
are  very  pleasing,  and  scenic  or  perspective  tapestries  are  very  suitable 
for  these  rooms. 

Drawing-rooms  are  best  decorated  in  bright  shades,  yellow,  ivory,  rose 
and  greens  being  suitable,  while  reception-rooms  may  l3e  similar,  with  a 
rather  deep  tendency. 

Bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms  should  be  in  light,  soft  shades  of 
various  tints,  in  floral  and  stripe  designs.  These  rooms  should  be  decorated 
so  as  to  have  an  airy  and  cheerful  appearance. 

In  rooms  in  which  the  walls  are  going  to  be  used  as  a  background 
for  pictures,  I  should  consider  a  plain  red  or  green  effect  the  most  desirable.  Of 
course,  I  would  take  into  consideration  the  style  of  the  pictures.  If  the 
majority  of  the  paintings  were  in  oil  colors,  with  gold  frames,  red  would 
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make  the  best  background.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures,  also,  should  be 
taken  into  account,  and  the  background  chosen  accordingly. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  woodwork  of  the  house,  drawing-rooms  and 
bedrooms  are  most  appropriate  in  a  flat,  white  finish,  and  in  some  instances 
a  white  enamel  is  preferable. 

The  woodwork  of  a  hall  looks  best  in  walnut,  or  antique  oak,  m  the 
dining-room  and  library,  mahogany,  red  oak,  or  butternut,  gives  an  ap- 
propriate finish. — Exchange. 


* 


Value  of  Automatic  Sprinklers 

SOME  valuable  information  has  lately  been   published  which  tends  to 
show  that  the  automatic  sprinkler  system  as  a  means  for  hre  pre- 
vention is  of  far  greater  value  than  is  really  supposed.     It  appears 
that  for  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31st  the  fire  losses  m  the  city 
of  Boston  for  thirty  fires  in  warehouses  and  manufacturing  establishments 
equipped   with   automatic   sprinklers   aggregated  only   a  little  over  $.vOO. 
or  an  average  of  about  $190  per  fire.     Not  one  of  the  buildings  or  the 
property   was  valued   at  less  than  $50,000,   and   in   fact  the   insurance  on 
building  and  contents  amounted   to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars   m 
a  number  of  instances.     It  will  be  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  the  type 
of  the  construction   of  the   building  has   much   to   do   with  these   highly 
satisfactory  results,  and  their  specialization   in  relatively  large  size  risks 
under  competent  and   single  handed  management,  but  that  the  sprinkler 
system  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  low  ratio  of  losses  is  indicated  in  still 
-other  information  in  the  report  of  the  business  of  the  so-called  miU  mutud 
insurance  companies.     For  ten  years,  with  risks  amounting  to  over  $1,700,- 
000,000,  the  fire  losses  of  these  companies  have  amounted  to  an  average 
of  3.8  cents  on  every  $100  of  risk  assumed  since  November,   1896.     Con- 
trasted with  this  figure  are  the  records  of  stock  insurance  companies  re- 
porting to   Albany,   New   York.     During  the  year    1905   these  companies 
wrote  insurance  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $25,600,000,000.     If  their  losses 
had  been   in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  mutual   companies  the 
total   would  have   been   a    little    over    $10,000,000   instead   of   an   amount 
actually  nearly  ten  times  as  great.    The  managers  of  stock  companies  state 
that  their  ratio  of  loss  has  varied   in   the  past   ten   years   from   39  to  .;>- 
cents,  with  an  average  of  about  45  cents,  while  the  average  with  the  mill 
mutuals  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  this.     This  astonishing  ratio  exists  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  mill  mutuals  make  a  specialty  of  hazardous 
risks,  such  as  cotton  and  woolen  factories  and  knitting  and  pulp  mills;  and 
while,  as  stated,  the  relatively  good  results  they  have  achieved  is  due  in 
a  measure  to  the  fire  resisting  character  of  the  buildings  insured,  it  is  also 
due  to  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  systems.     A  feature  in  this 
connection  is,  however,  that  the  mill  companies  make  it  a  point  to  inspect 
their   risks   periodically,    with   the   result   that   they   are   assured   that   the 
fire  protection  systems  are  always  in  the  proper  condition  for  operation, 
and  it  is  understood  that  so  extensive  is  their  system  of  inspection  that 
the  cost  of  it  is  greater  than  the  amounts  involved  in  their  fire  losses.     The 
point  to  be  drawn,  says  Carpentry  and  Building,  is  doubtless  that  auto- 
matic sprinklers  are  good,  but  supervision  is  as  essential  as  installation. 


Expert  Supervision  of  Building  with  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Necessary 

ALFRED  O.  CROZIER,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  explain  the  reason 
for  occasional  failures  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  buildings  dur- 
ing construction  and  the  method  of  preventing  the  failures.  So  few 
failures  occur  after  the  building  is  entirely  completed,  centers  removed,  con- 
crete fully  set  and  load  put  on  that  the  numlDcr  is  negligible  and  gives  additional 
strength  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Crozier  takes: 

''The  trend  of  public  favor  toward  concrete  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  the 
Portland  cement  production  of  the  United  States  from  200,000  barrels  in  1880 
to  35,000,000  in  1905  and  about  45,000,000  in  1906.  Its  superior  fireproof 
character,  greater  durability  and  less  cost  and  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lum- 
ber and  skilled  labor  are  factors  which  will  cause  the  demand  for  concrete  to 
continue  its  enormous  growth.  But  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  concrete 
itself  demands  plain  discussion  of  failures  that  their  recurrence  may  be  avoided. 

*'Most  of  the  various  'systems'  use  individual  steel  bars  or  pieces — plain, 
twisted,  corrugated  or  sheared — imbedded  in  the  concrete  for  its  reinforce- 
ment. If  through  false  economy  or  ignorance  insufficient  steel  for  the  load  is 
used,  or  if  the  steel  is  put  in  faultily  so  as  to  leave  one  weak  spot,  failure  is 
certain.  This  makes  necessary  the  presence  constantly  of  careful  and  thorough 
expert.  It  is  impossible  to  find  enough  experts  to  man  the  multitude  of  big 
and  little  concrete  structures  now  building.  Consequently  foolish  economy 
puts  much  work  in  the  care  of  novices,  and  with  inefficient  or  careless  inspec- 
tion by  public  officials  it  sometimes  results  in  accident. 

''Concrete  construction  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  mathematical  basis  as 
steel  and  brick  construction,  with  concrete-steel  engineers  or  architects  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  which  any  builder  can  read  and  follow  without 
deviation,  and  thus  obtain  the  infallible  results  in  every  detail  desired  and 
figured  out  in  advance  by  the  trained  expertr  The  i^in forcing  members  c^4inot 
safely  be  left  to  be  laid  in  separate  pieces  in  a  haphazard  manner  by  unsuper- 
vised and  unskilled  hands.  These  steel  bars  and  rods  should  be  fabricated 
together  into  structural  units  as  in  steel  and  brick  construction,  with  sizes 
according  to  the  load  carefully  figured  out,  so  that  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  metal  a  sufficient  and  uniform  strength  will  be  insured  at  every  point 
throughout  the  entire  structure.  The  engineer  or  architect  doing  this  must 
have  his  draftsmen  prepare  one  set  of  blue  prints  to  guide  the  shop  which 
fabricates  the  steel  pieces  into  the  designed  reinforcing  members,  and  another 
set  for  the  builder,  showing  these  various  members  suitably  numbered,  so  they 
can  be  quickly  set  in  their  precise  positions  with  relation  to  one  another  in  the 
building,  ready  to  be  imbedded  in  the  concrete,  without  the  constant  supervision 
of  a  trained  expert.  When  the  building  is  completed  the  steel  therein  is  all 
tied  together  and  each  piece  related  to  the  others  as  scientifically  as  in  a  steel 
and  brick  structure  and  thirty  stories  can  be  built  as  easily  and  safely  as  one 
story.  It  will  be  superior,  because  the  steel  reinforces  the  concrete  and  the 
concrete  reinforces  the  steel  and  protects  it  absolutely  against  the  ravages  of 
time. 

''The  only  other  method  of  concrete  construction  which  seems  suited  to 
insure  absolute  safety  and  certainty  is  to  form  the  ordinary  wet  concrete  into 
bricks  and  blocks  of  desired  sizes  and  shapes,  with  heavy  automatic  machinery, 
and  when  set  or  hardened  and  thoroughly  tested,  lay  them  up  in  the  usual  way. 

"This  does  away  with  expensive  forms  and  delays  incident  to  hardening  of 
the  walls  and  insures  a  more  beautiful,  uniform  and  impervious  structure  at 
much  less  cost. 
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The  Fireplace  a  Neglected  Part  of  the  House* 

By  CARL   ENOS  NASH 

I     ITTLE  do  we  realize  the  iin- 
I         conscious    influence    of    our 
surroundings.     Harmony    in 
the  furnishings  of  the  house  pro- 
motes refinement  and  culture. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
and  most  neglected  part  of  the 
house  is  the  fireplace.  It  is  said 
that  the  best  dressed  men  are 
those  who  attract  the  least  atten- 
tion. So  it  is  with  the  fireplace. 
It  should  be  so  designed  that  it 
becomes  part  of  the  room — not 
strikingly  conspicuous  in  its 
beauty  nor  glaring  in  its  ugliness. 
As  we  sit  meditating,  watch- 
ing the  leaping  flames  and  listen- 
ing to  the  crackle  of  the  fire,  what 
can  be  more  conducive  to  perfect 
contentment  than  a  well  designed 
fireplace? 

As  we  lounge  before  the  fire  in 
drowsy  comfort  what  can  be  more  suggestive  of  nightmare  than  a  poorly 
designed  fireplace. 

The  design  of  the  fireplace  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  room. 
It     is     impossible     in    this    short 
jraper  to  go  into  elaborate  descrip^^ 
tion  of  the  various  styles,  there- 
fore   we    can    only    make    a    few 
suggestions. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  hall 
as  the  first  impressions  are  gained 
there.  The  hall  as  we  consider  it 
in  our  day  is  simply  an  entering 
place,  not  a  place  to  tarry  long. 
Therefore,  the  treatment  may  be 
rather  heavy,  stifT  and  conven- 
tional. Here  large  dull  tiles,  stone 
or  brick  can  be  used  in  the  fire- 
place with  good  effect.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  is  a  large 
sand  stone  mantel,  brownish  gray 
in  color  and  rather  classical  in 
line.  The  desert  scene  at  the  top 
is  Grueby  tile  in  soft  browns  and 
greens  and  pale  blues.  The  hearth 
is  in  dull  green  tile. 

The  reception  room  or  parlor 
should  be  dainty,  and  light ;  more 
formal  than   the  livinsf  room  but  PaHor 
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*The  illustrations  for  this  paper  were  all  designed  by  the  writer. 
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forms    an    excellent    background    for 
bric-a-brac. 

The  living  room  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  where  we  live,  and  should 
be  cjuiet  and  restful  in. treatment.  The 
fireplace  should  be  large  and  spacious. 
The  mantel  in  the  illustration  has  a 
facing  of  large  twelve-inch  tiles.  The 
])i(:ture  is  a  peaceful  farming  scene 
in  restful  colors.  The  body  of  the  fac- 
ing is  in  soft  Grueby  green.  The  hills 
in  the  foreground  sparkle  with  sun- 
shine while  the  hills  in  the  back- 
ground take  on  the  blues  and  purples 
of  distance. 

These  tiles  were  executed  by  the 
Grueby  Faience  Co.  of  Boston  from 
the  designs  of  the  writer. 

The  living  room  treatment  ap- 
plies to  the  library — quiet  and  restful. 
The  ornamental  tiles  in  the  library 
illustration  suggest  the  jungle  and 
add  a  pleasing  touch  of  color  to  the 
otherwise  plain-  facing.     The  tiles  are 

mitered  at  the  corners  and  return  to  the  wall  about  six  inches. 

The  dining  room  assumes  more  the  aspect  of  the  hall,  Init  sIkhiM  be 

less  stiff  and  conventional.     The  mantel  should  not  be  as  heavv  in  treat- 


Dining   Room 


Lking    Ruoin 

none  the  less  inviting.     A  heavy  effect  in  the  mantel  is  decidedly  out  of 

frritHc   and    stone    should    be    avoided — The    mantel    in    the 


llUi^ration  has  a  facing  of  Mexican  onyx,  soft  m  color  and  beau  ifu) 
marked  The  carving  is  cut  In-  hand  from  the  solid  and  is  skillfullv 
executed       The    mirror    over    the    mantel    enhances    the    light    effect    and 


Billiard  Room 

ment  as  the  hall.  The  illustration  shows  a  facing  of  plain  green  Rook- 
wood  tiles  and  an  ornamental  border  of  grapes  and  vines  in  three  colors, 
modeled  well  in  relief. 

The  billiard  room  and  den  should  be  less  formal  than  any  of  the 
other  rooms.  The  panels  above  the  mantel  here  shown  are  in  glass  mosaic, 
rather  striking  in  color  but  toning  in  nicely  with  the  green  of  the  wood- 
work. 
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forms    an    excellent    background    for 
bric-a-brac. 

The  living  room  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  where  we  live,  and  should 
be  quiet  and  restful  in  treatment.  The 
fireplace  should  be  large  and  spacious. 
Tbe  mantel  in  the  illustration  has  a 
lacing  of  large  twelve-inch  tiles.  The 
picture  is  a  peaceful  farming  scene 
HI  restful  colors.  The  body  of  the  fac- 
ing is  in  soft  Grueby  green.  The  hills 
in  the  foreground  sparkle  with  sun- 
shine while  the  hills  in  the  back- 
i^round  take  on  the  blues  and  purples 
of  distance. 

These  tiles  were  executed  by  the 
Grueby  Faience  Co.  of  Boston  from 
the  designs  of  the  writer. 

The  living  room  treatment  ap- 
plies to  the  library — quiet  and  restful. 
Tlie  ornamental  tiles  in  the  library 
illustration  suggest  the  jungle  and 
add  a  pleasing  touch  of  color  to  the 
otherwise  plain  facing.     The  tiles  are 

mitered  at  the  corners  and  return  to  the  wall  about  six  inches. 

The  dining  room  assumes  more  the  aspect  of  the  hall,  but  should  be 

less  stiff  and  conventional.     The  mantel  should  not  be  as  heavy  in  treat- 


Dining  Room 


Living   Room 

none  the  less  inviting.  A  heavy  elYect  in  the  mantel  is  decidedly  out  of 
15lace  here^  Brkk  and  stone  should  be  avoided:  The  mantel  mthe^ 
illustration  has  a  facing  of  Mexican  onyx,  soft  in  color  and  beautifu  y 
marked  The  carving  is  cut  by  hand  from  the  solid  and  is  skillfully 
executed       The    mirror   over    the    mantel    enhances    the    light    effect    and 
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Billiard  Room 

ment  as  the  hall.  The  illustration  shows  a  facing  of  plain  green  Rook- 
wood  tiles  and  an  ornamental  border  of  grapes  and  vines  in  three  colors, 
modeled  well  in  relief. 

The  billiard  room  and  den  should  be  less  formal  than  any  of  the 
other  rooms.  The  panels  above  the  mantel  here  shown  are  in  glass  mosaic, 
rather  striking  in  color  but  toning  in  nicely  with  the  green  of  the  wood- 
work. 
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The  den  mantel  illustrated  is  in 
mahogany,  natural  color.  The  base  of 
the  posts,  the  hood,  and  the  hearth  rail 
are  beaten  copper,  natural  color.  The 
peafowl  in  the  upper  panel  is  executed 
in  tile.  On  either  side  of  this  panel  at 
the  top  of  the  posts   are   electric   lights. 

The  bedroom  is  quite  as  important 
as  any  room  in  the  house.  There  is  more 
expression  of  individuality  here  than  in 
any  other  room.  It  should  be  bright 
and  cheerful  in  winter  and  cool-looking 
in  summer.  The  illustration  shows  an 
attractive  bedroom  mantel,  very  simple 
in  line  but  pleasing. 

We  have  approached  the  subject  of  Den 

fireplaces    only    in    a    general    way,    but 
these  suggestions  may  be  applied  to  the  various  styles  and  periods, 
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Hollow  Tile  Has  Stood  the  Test 

Hollow  tile  was  first  used  in  this  country  in  the  Vancorlear  flats, 
New  York  City,  erected  about  thirty  years  ago,  says  an  exchange.  It  was 
the  first  tile  of  that  style  made  in  the  United  States.  The  experiment 
was  successful,  and  in  1877  there  were  100,000  tons  of  hollow  tile  fire- 
proofing  material  sold  in  the  United  States.  Today,  the  output  exceeds 
2,500,000  tons  a  year,  a  plant  at  Perth  Amboy  alone  having  a  capacity 
of  20,000  tons  a  month. 
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First  National  Bank   Building 

The  First  National  Bank  has  made 
application  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  twelve- 
story  reinforced  concrete  building  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
Post  streets,  San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of 
$800,000. 

There  was  at  hrst  some  difficulty  over 
the  granting  of  the  permit,  as  Chief  Build- 
ing Inspector  Morgan,  to  whom  the  plans 
were  referred,  was  governed  by  the  or- 
dinance which  prohibited  the  erection  of  a 
building  exceeding  in  height  one  and  a 
half  times  the  width  of  the  streets  it 
fronts  upon. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Supervisors,  however,  it  was  voted  to 
revoke  the  limitation  and  in  the  future 
there  will  be  no  restriction  on  the  height 
of   a   building   in    the   business   section. 


Other  applications  made  the  past  month 
were  by  Annie  M.  Regan  for  a  permit  to 
erect  a  three-story  brick  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  O'Farrell  and  Powell 
streets  at  a  cost  of  $130,000;  Sanford 
Sachs  to  put  up  a  building  to  cost  $117,- 
500  in  Geary  street  near  Grant  avenue, 
and  M.  Flood  to  expend  $108,000  on  a 
new  building  in  the  west  side  of  Polk 
street  near   Ellis. 


$1,000,COO  for  Almshouse 

Architect  William  H.  Mooser  has 
been  apoointed  to  draw  plans  for  the 
new  City  and  County  Hospital  to  be 
erected  in  the  Almshouse  tract  under 
the  bond  issue.  Mooser  has  been  given 
four  months'  time  to  complete  the  plans 
and  he  will  receive  3V4  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000,  or  $35,000. 
for  his  work.  ^4ty^^f€hite€t  Shea  wiVl^ 
receive  2  per  cent,  or  $20,000,  for  super- 
vising the  plans. 

The  building  committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Supervisors  has  been  m- 
structed  to  ascertain  how  soon  the  plans 
for  the  new  school  houses  will  be  fin- 
ished. 


San  Jose  Church 

There  is  a  hitch  in  the  plans  for  the 
new  First  Presbyterian  church  in  San 
Jose.  It  was  announced  somfe  weeks  ago 
that  J.  Gather  Newsome's  plans  had 
been  accepted.  This  appears  to  have 
been  an  error,  as  the  church  people  say 
no  decision  has  been  reached.  A  mis- 
sion style  edifice  to  cost  about  $12,000 
is  planned.  Dr.  C.  K.  Fleming  of  San 
Jose  is  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. 


Masonic  Temple  for  Fresno 

The  Fresno  Masons  have  decided  to 
erect  a  temple,  and  competitive  plans 
have  been  submitted  by  Architect  H.  F. 
Starbuck,  of  the  Macdonough  building, 
Oakland.  The  building  will  be  patterned 
after  the  Santa  Rosa  temple,  which  was 
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designed  ly  Mr.  Starluck.  It  will  be  of 
brick,  three  stories,  and  will  cost  about 
$45,000.      The    final    plans    have    not    yet 

been  approved. 

' 

Mills  Building 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Mills  Build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Montgom- 
ery streets,  San  Francisco,  has  begun. 
This  is  a  ten-story  structure  which  it 
was  at  first  supposed  would  have  to  be 
largely  removed,  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion discloses  t^e  fact  that  practically  all 
of  the  steel  frame  can  be  used  again  and 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  brick  walls  are 
in  good  condition.  The  building  will  be 
fitted  up  as  before  as  a  modern  office 
building. 

San  Jose  Labor  Temple 

.\rticles  of  incorporation  of  the  Labor 

Temple    Association    have    been    filed    in 

San  Jose,  giving  legal  form  to  the  local 

movement   to   erect   a   large   structure   m 

this  city  to  cost  probably  $100,000,  which 

is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.     The 

directors  are  E.  J.  White  of  Santa  Clara 

and   John    Standley,    R.    L.   Telfer,    F.   J. 

Hepp,    H.    S.    Burlingame,    D.    W.    Gish 

and  John  F.  Mecklem,  all  of  this  city. 
^  

Proposals  Wanted 

Treasury  Department,  office  of  the 
Supervising  Architect  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  4.  1907.— Sealed  proposals  will  be 
^-eceived  at  this  office  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  8th  day  of  April.  1907,  and  then 
opened,  for  the  extension,  remodeling, 
etc.,  including  plumbing,  gas  piping, 
hand  elevator,  heating  apparatus,  electric 
conduits  and  wiring  of  the  U.  S.  Post 
Office  and  Court  House  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, in  accordance  with  drawings  and 
specifications,  copies  of  which  may  be 
had  at  this  office  or  at  the  office  of  the 
Custodian  at  Denver,  Colorado,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Supervising  Architect. 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Archi- 
tect. 

May  Have  New  County  Buildings 

Architect  W.  R.  Miller,  of  Oakland, 
has  been  employed  by  the  Alameda 
County  Supervisors  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  erecting  a  new  court  house  and  other 
buildings.  A  report  will  be  made  to  the 
Supervisors  probably  today.  Mr.  Miller 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Alameda 
County  should  at  once  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Los  Angeles  and  erect  entirely 
Courts    should    be    erected    on    the    east 

"It  anpears  to  me  that  new  public 
buildings  should  be  erected  here,  and 
that  the  courthouse  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  the  present   Hall 


of  Records.  The  old  buildings  should  be 
torn  down  and  new  ones  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Supervisors,  the  Auditor 
and  the  Treasurer  should  be  erected  on 
the  west  side  of  Broadway.  The  Superior 
Courts  should  be  erected  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  and  with  them  should 
be  the  offices  of  the  County  Clerk.  The 
latter  office  is  the  only  one  in  the  pres- 
ent buildings  that  is  in  any  way  modern, 
but  it  should  be  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Superior  Courts.  All  the 
offices  through  which  money  is  paid  out 
or  received  should  be  constructed  on  one 
floor,  and  this  I  believe  can  be  done  by 
moving  them  to  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, as  I  have  suggested." 


Redwood  City  Court  House 

Six  plans  have  been  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  new  court  house  at  Red- 
wood Citv  bv  the  following  architects: 
Martens  &  Coflfey,  Glenn  Allen,  Mc- 
Donald &  Dean,  Diamond  W.  Mohr. 
Will  D.  Shea,  all  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Preston  Seehorn  of  Lo3  Angeles.  No 
selection  has  been  made  as  yet. 


An  Armored  Building 

One  of  the  strongest  structures  now 
being  built  in  San  Francisco  is  the 
Viavi  building  on  the  north  line  of  Pine 
street,  extending  easterly  from  Stock- 
ton street.  Dr.  Hartland  Law  and  his 
brother,   Herbert   E.    La^Wy^re  tlie  own- 


ers. The  building  will  be  of  the  Spanish 
style  of  architecture,  both  within  and 
without.  It  is  of  reinforced  concrete 
throughout,  and.  in  order  to  make  it 
extra  strong,  there  is  fully  double  the 
quantity  of  steel  rods  in  the  walls,  col- 
umns and  girders  which  is  ordinarily 
used  in  Class  A  buildings,  in  fact,  the 
net  work  of  steel  is  so  extensive  that 
it  is  in  reality  an  armored  building.  The 
slope  of  Pine  street  is  such  that  at  the 
easterly  end  the  building  will  be  three 
stories  in  height,  the  top  of  the  third 
story  being  level  with  Stockton  street. 
On  this  will  be  a  one-story  superstruc- 
ture, with  arched  windows  on  all  four 
sides  and  glass  dome  roof,  its  elevation 
and  red  tile  cornices  making  it  prominent 
above  all  the  surrounding  structures. 
For  the  purposes  for  which  it  will  be 
utilized  it  is  to  be  complete  in  every 
detail.  The  rear  portions  of  this  'struc- 
ture have  been  built  into  the  solid  rock 
of  the  hill,  and  there  are  two  spacious 
fireproof  vaults  in  the  hillside,  with  front 
facing  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
cost  will  be  something  over  $125,000, 
and  it  will  be  completed  early  in  the 
summer. 


New  Transport  Docks 

The  quartermaster  general  has  ap- 
pointed Howard  C.  Holmes  consulting 
engineer  to  act  with  Captain  B.  Frank 
Cheatam,  consulting  quartermaster  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  building  of  the  new 
tiansport  docks  at  Fort  Mason. 

Captain  Cheatam  and  Holmes  held 
their  first  meeting  at  the  Presidio 
to  discuss  the  plans  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  prepared  by  a  firm  of 
architects  in  Philadelphia.  The  main 
feature  of  the  new  docks  is  to  be  a  break- 
water or  seawall  100  feet  in  width,  which 
will  be  run  out  directly  north  from  the 
foot  of  Laguna  street,  near  Beach  street, 
and  extend  700  feet  into  the  bay.  On  this 
will  be  built  a  roadway  and  railroad 
track,  and  on  the  east  side  two  piers  will 
be  built,  running  easterly,  100  feet  in 
width,  and  separated  by  an  interval  of 
200  feet.  This  will  provide  absolutely 
safe  dock  room  for  three  transports,  and 
a  fourth  may  be  docked  on  the  north 
side  of  the  outer  pier  when  occasion  re-. 

quires. 

The  construction  throughout  will  be 
of  the  most  durable  character.  The 
breakwater  will  be  of  stone  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  piers  will  be  of  in- 
destructible material — steel  and  rein- 
forced concrete.  They  will  rest  either  on 
.  steel  piling  or  on  concrete  cylinders,  such 
as  have  been  used  here  with  much  suc- 
cess. 

A  force  of  draughtsmen  is  at  work  at 
the  Presidio  on  the  plans,  but  iMs^stated 
that  there  is  much  preliniTnary  work  yeT 
to  be  done  before  actual  construction 
work  will  be  begun,  as  the  plans  drawn 
in  Philadelphia  are  of  doubtful  value. 


Changes  in   Palace   Hotel   Plans 

Several  important  changes  in  the  plans 
for  the  new  Palace  Hotel  have  just  been 
decided  upon.  The  main  entrance  is  to 
be  thirty  feet  in  width  and  it  will  be 
on  Market  street,  where  the  old  main 
entrance  was  located.  Instead  of  the 
office  being  placed  back  toward  the 
south  end  of  the  building,  as  formerly, 
it  will  be  located  close  up  against  the 
Xew  Montgomery-street  entrance.  The 
latter  will  have  a  carriage  drive  in  form 
of  a  half-circle,  as  was  the  case  before 
the  fire.  The  office  will  take  up  part 
of  the  space  formerly  devoted  to  the 
barber  shop,  the  rooms  of  the  Trans- 
portation Club  and  the  east  end  of  the 
court. 

The  structure  is  to  be  nine  stories  in 
height  and  the  new  palm  garden  or 
court  will  be  larger  than  the  old  one. 
Its  glass  roof  will  be  placed  at  the  sec- 
ond  story,   instead   of  at   the   top   of   the 


building,  as  was  the  case  before  the  fire. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  all 
the  rooms  about  the  second  story  out- 
side rooms,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Another  innovation  is  the  decision  to 
have  two  large  ball-rooms  instead  of 
one.  The  grill  room  and  ladies'  cafe 
are  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
formerlv.  Stores  or  offices  will  take  up 
most  of  the  ground  floor  along  Market 
and  New  Montgomery  streets,  as  was 
formerly  the  case. 


Spokane  Building  Notes 

Spokane,  Wash. — M.  S.  Bentley  an- 
nounces he  will  erect  a  three-story  busi- 
ness building,  50x140  feet,  at  Third  ave- 
nue and  Post  street,  to  cost  $30,000.  It 
will  be  of  white  pressed  brick,  fitted  with 
modern  appliances  and  electric  elevator. 
It  will  be  occupied  by  the  Northwestern 
Business  College. 

J.  P.  O'Brien,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Harriman  lines  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  announces  that 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany will  begin  work  within  90  days  on 
improvements  on  the  Jenkins  tract,  north 
of  the  Spokane  river,  where  the  ware- 
house district  will  be  established  at  an 
expenditure  of  $216,000.  Six  warehouses, 
each  100  by  160  feet,  platforms,  trackage, 
and  switch  lines  will  be  built,  the  latter 
to  connect  with  the  main  line.  The 
warehouses  will  be  built  by  contract  and 
bids  are  to  be  invited  within  30  days. 

Improvements  costing  $30,000  wall  ^re- 
made  at  the  Kaiser  Hotel.  Main  avenue, 
Charles  J.  Kapps  announcing  that  an  ad- 
ditional story  and  an  annex  57  by  50  feet, 
will  be  built  at  once.  The  present  struc- 
ture is  50  by  85  feet,  three  stories  high, 
and  was  built  last  fall  at  a  cost  of  $28,000. 
The  enlargement  will  give  the  hotel  150 
rooms. 


Concrete  Freight  Depot  for  Fresno 

The  Southern  Pacific  R:  ilroad  Com- 
pany is  planning  extensive  improvements 
at  Fresno.  Cal..  at  an  estimate  aggregate 
cost  of  $100,000.  The  freight  yards  are 
to  be  enlarged  and  it  is  said  that  a  new 
freight  depot  will  be  erected  of  concrete. 


Order  Repairs  to  Schools 

The  Oakland  Board  of  Education  has 
approved  a  report  of  the  schoolhouse 
committee  which  calls  for  $50,000  to  be 
expended  in  repairs  on  the  Washington, 
the  Franklin  and  the  Prescott  schools, 
which  were  damaged  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  the  earthquake. 
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The  necessity  of  inspection  of  ma- 
terials   and    workmanship    used    in 
*  construction,    cannot 

HAVE  YOUR  be  too  strongly  urged 

WORK  INSPECTED  at  this  time  when  so 

much  building  is  be- 
ing done,  and  such  a  vast  amount 
of  old  material  is  lying  about  to  be 
had  almost  for  the  asking.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  old  steel  beams,  col- 
umns, etc.,  most  of  which  have  been 
very  materially  weakened  and  some 
of  them  damaged  beyond  hope  by 
the  fire  and  the  temblor,  are  now  be- 
ing hauled  to  various  shops  or 
storage-yards,  and  some  of  it  cleaned 
of  rust,  straightened  and  painted, 
with  a  possible  intention  of  turning 
them  out  again  as  new  material.  To 
one  not  familiar  with  this  class  of 
work,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance, from  first-class  material,  but 
if  subjected  to  proper  inspection  and 
tests,  by  those  skilled  in  this  line  of 
work  it  will  be  found  wanting  in 
most  cases,  fit  only  for  the  junk-pile 
in  others,  and  should  hy  no  means 
be  put  back  into  a  building  where 
it  may  endanger  the  lives  of  a  great 


many  people  ancT  cause  great  loss. 
This  kind  of  work  is  known  to  have 
been  done  at  various  times  before 
the  fire,  on  buildings,  in  and  around 
San  Francisco,  and  the  inducements 
now  are  certainly  greater  than  ever, 
with  the  hardships  experienced,  and 
uncertainty  of  getting  new  material. 
A  great  many  owners  or  concerns, 
about  to  build,  when  approached  on 
the  subject  of  inspection,  simply  re- 
ply:  ''See  my  architect,  he  has  en- 
tire charge  of  the  work."  It  is  almost 
useless,  in  many  cases,  and  a  waste 
of  time  to  see  the  architect,  as  many 
of  them  appear,  in  a  way,  prejudiced 
against  inspection,  and  seem  to 
think  if  their  work  is  let  to  a  so- 
called  "reliable"  concern,  everything 
is  sure  to  be  all  right.  The  percen- 
tage of  architects,  in  these  parts, 
who  consider  inspection,  and  see 
that  their  work  is  properly  in- 
spected, is  very  small,  but  they 
number  among  the  best,   and   their 
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work  is  their  strongest  advertisement. 
Others    do   not   have,    as   a   general 
thing,  any  one  to  look  out  for  poor 
material     or     workmanship     at    the 
place    of    manufacture,    but    simply 
oversee  the  work  in  a  general  way 
in    the    field,    during    erection,    and 
many  of  them  do  not  even  do  this. 
The    writer    has    in    mind    an    in- 
stance which  happened  some  time  ago 
in  one  of,  San  Francisco's  well-known 
structural  shops.     In  building  some 
columns    and    girders    for    the    steel 
frame  of  an  office  building,  certain 
parts  of  the  workmanship  were  very 
poorly  executed.     The  inspector  in- 
sisted   on    having    the    work    done 
properly  and  referred  to  the  specifi- 
cations, whereupon  the  shop-owner 
replied  :    "Why,  we  never  looked  at 
the  specifications;  I  don't  think  we 
have  any,   wx  always   do  our  work 
the    best    way    we   know    how,    and 
think   that   should   be   good    enough 
for  anyone."     This  remark  after  80 
])er  cent  of  the  work  had  been  fabri- 
cated !     The     statement     was     later 
made  in  the  office  of  the  architect, 
who    had    previously    furnished    the 
-specification's,  and  he  can  vouch  for  its 
accuracy. 

Another  instance  might  be  men- 
tioned where  a  modern  steel  frame 
sky-scraper  was  put  up,  and  the 
erection  superintended  by  a  local 
firm  of  well-known  architects.  After 
the  steel  frame  was  up  and  finished, 
the  owner  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
an  inspection  made  of  it.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  to  somewhat  of  a 
disadvantage,  as  all  the  staging  and 
scaffolding  had  previously  been  re- 
moved, but  there  were  found  to  be 
about  1000  defective  rivets,  85  per 
cent  of  which  were  loose,  500  open 
holes  from  which  rivets  had  been 
omitted  entirely,  six  girder  to  col- 
umn connections,  from  each  of 
which  70  per  cent  of  the  rivets  had 
been  omitted,  several  columns  3^ 
inch  out  of  plumb  in  30  feet,  v30  per 
cent  of  the  columns  in  wind  from 
y%     inch    to     }i     inch     filler    plates 


omitted,   broken    connection   angles, 
etc.     To  correct  this  work  and  put 
it    in    the    best    condition    possible, 
under    the    circumstances    required 
the  services  of  six  men  three  weeks, 
and  held  back  the  other  trades  just 
that    long.      I    might    add    that    the 
erector    of    this    steel    claims    to    be 
equipped  w^ith  the  most  modern  ap- 
pliances and  up-to-date  methods  of 
handling  same,  and  tried  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  work  was  first-class 
in    every    respect.      Throughout   the 
older  parts  of  the  country,  there  is 
scarcely    a    structure    of    any    size 
erected    in    which    all    materials   used 
in    the    construction    are    not    thor- 
oughly tested  and  the  workmanship 
inspected     in    every    detail,     and     I 
firmly  believe  the  same  state  of  af- 
fairs   will    prevail    here    in    the    near 
future,    when    architects    and    engi- 
neers in  general  become  more  thor- 
oughly   acquainted    with    the    errors 
made  and  poor  workmanship  turned 
out  at  times  by  the  different  shops, 
through  the  carelessness  or  neglect, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  superinten- 
dents    or      incompetent      workmen. 
Good    workmanship    by    competent 
labor     neither    costs    more     nor    re- 
quires more  time.     The  only  requis- 
ite  is    care     in     preparing    in     shop 
details    and    specifications    and    the 
employment  of  competent  and  hon- 
est inspection  by  the  owner  to  see 
that    he    gets    what    he    pays    for — 
nothing  less. 

E.  O.  RITTER. 


On  the  return  of  the  delegates  and 
members    of    the     Illinois    Chapter 

from  Washington, 
NEXT  CONVENTION  steps  were  taken 
IN  CHICAGO  to    secure    the    in- 

fl  u  e  n  c  e  of  the 
Western  chapters  for  Chicago  as  the 
next  meeting  place  for  the  A.  I.  A. 
A  letter  rehearsing  the  claims  and 
advantages  of  that  city  was  sent  to 
these  chapters  with  the  request  that 
they  petition  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Institute  to  select  Chicago 
for  the   next   convention.     It   is   re- 
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garded    as   certain   that   the   Windy 
City  will  be  chosen. 

The  Chicago  idea  for  the  next  con- 
vention is  to  depart  radically  from 
the  rather  luxurious  program  that 
has  prevailed  at  the  recent  meetings 
in  Washington,  however  enjoyable 
and  advisable  these  may  have  been. 
Chicago  has  an  established  record 
as  a  generous  host,  and  is  in  the 
position  to  advocate  a  return  to  sim- 
plicity when  this  seems  most  desir- 
able, as  at  present.  Many  important 
reports  and  questions  were  con- 
tinued from  the  last  convention  and 
these  will  have  final  action  at  the 
next  meeting. 

In  an  analysis  of  samples  of  paints 
made  by  the  Experiment  Station  at 

Fargo,  North  Dakota,  we 
CHEAP  learn  that  all  packages  of 

PAINTS  white    leads    and     bogus 

leads  tested  fall  short  in 
net  weight,  most  of  them  by  10  per 
cent  or  more.  Several  brands  of 
ready-mixed  paints  appear  to  be  not 
only  honestly  made  of  good  goods 
but  of  full  weight  and  measure.  In 
^reat  contrast  to  these  are  numerou^^ 
points  put  out  by  catalogue  or  mail- 
order houses.  One  big  Chicago 
house  puts  out  a  paint  the  liquid 
part  of  which  contains  as  high  as 
24  per  cent  of  water  and  is  15  per 
cent  short  in  volume,  while  another 
big  Chicago  house  is  a  close  com- 
petitor for  the  swindling  badge. 
Perhaps  this  will  be  carried  off  by 
a  St.  Louis  house,  which  makes 
paints  "especially  for  the  job  to 
be  painted,"  comments  the  Western 
Architect. 

A  can  of  this  tailor-made  paint, 
size  3.37  quarts,  contained  2.42 
quarts  of  materials — and  such  ma- 
terials! Of  the  liquid  part  11.8  per 
cent  was  water,  the  balance  mostly 
a  very^  poor  quality  of  linseed  oil. 
No  white  lead  appeared  in  the  col- 
ored part,  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  mainly  selected  for  their  cheap- 
ness. This  bulletin  is  a  good  one 
for  architects  to  have  on  file. 


There  are  legitimate  fields  for  en- 
gineer-construction   companies    and 

architect-contractors 
WOULD  TEAR  but  the  planning  and 
DOWN  THE  erection  of  buildings 

PROFESSION  independently  of  pro- 

fessional service 
solelv  in  the  interest  of  the  owner, 
is  not  one  of  them. 

It  would  be  to  the  public  interest 
if  all  high-class  construction  wo/k 
were  handled  by  such  combinations 
or  companies,  but,  as  constructing 
contractors,  merely,  the  influence 
would  be  toward  cleaner  contract 
business  and  better  construction. 
The  practice  would  conduce  to  ele- 
vate the  engineering  and  architec- 
tural professions  having  to  plan  and 
supervise  such  work  in  client's  in- 
terests. 

Professionally-competent  contrac- 
tors,  whether    individuals    or   com- 
panies,  very  properly  submit  plans 
prepared  by  their  engineers  or  archi- 
tects, by  which  they  would  propose 
to  carry  out  works,  or  erect  build- 
ings   or    engineering    constructions, 
under  contract,  for  owners  who  have 
professional  men  separately  engaged 
to  advise  them  and  otherwise  safe- 
guard   their    interests.      But    when 
such     companies     or     amalgamated 
people  represent  to  owners  or  allow 
owners  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  use- 
less expense  to  employ  an  architect 
or  engineer,  seeing  that  they  stand 
ready  to  furnish  plans  as  well  as  to 
build   for  them,  their  first   move   is 
to   tear  down  the  profession   which 
is    the    very    corner-stone    of    their 
alleged   extra   worth   over  the   ordi- 
nary contractor,  whom  they,  at  the 
same   time,   belittle.     Thus,   on   the 
one    hand,    they    place    themselves, 
professionally,  in  the  shoes  of  fakirs, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mini- 
mize the  value  of  the  practical  side 
of  their  being. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
some  good  and  worthy  engineers 
and  architects  seem  to  be  blinded  to 
the  inevitably  disastrous  outcome  of 
this  course.     Their  fellows  who  are 
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still  loyal  to  their  professions  in  the 
interest  of  owners  and  the  public 
should  reason  with  them,  and  prop- 
erty owners  and  the  public  should, 
ill  their  own  interests,  help  to  the 
end  in  view,  the  saving  of  technical 
employments  from  the  grasp  of 
mere  commercialism. 


An      impetus     to     self-protection 
against    fire    is    the,  significance    of 

the      past      year — so 
MORE  says  a  writer  in  the 

FIRE-PREVENTION  last     issue     of     Fire- 
NEEDED  proof     Magazine. 

Insurance  companies 
have   had   to   realize   that   their   ca- 
pacity for  providing  indemnity  was 
taxed  to  the  breaking  point  and  fire 
departments  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  their  inability  to  protect  life 
and  property,  once  a  fire  reaches  a 
certain      stage.     With     these     two 
,  agencies  no  longer  capable  of  assur- 
ing the  property  owner  the  security 
he  needs,  he  is  forced  to,  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not,  fall  back  on  his  own 
resources.    He  must  protect  himself. 
In  constructing  new  buildings  he  must 
make    them    virtually   undamageable 
by  fire,  He  rnust  build  of  steel  pro- 
tected  with   brick   and   hollow   tile ; 
he  must  have  wire  glass  in  his  win- 
dows;  he  must  close  oflf  his  elevator 
and  stair  wells  so  as  to  make  sub- 
stantially separate  buildings  of  each 
story  and  he  must  use  the  maximum 
of    incombustible    materials    in    the 
fitting  and   furnishing  of  his  build- 
ing. 

P>ut  that  only  applies  to  new 
buildings.  For  instance,  ^there  are 
in  New  York  but  2000  structures 
that  can  be  classed  as  incombustible 
and  about  293,000  others,  that  are 
more  or  less  fire-traps,  with  which 
to  deal.  That  is  the  problem  that 
confronts  us.  To  safe-guard  those 
buildings  to  at  least  a  moderate  de- 
gree is  an  engineering  problem  that 
taxes  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our 
greatest  fire-prevention  experts.  The 
International  Building  Inspectors' 
Society  has  issued  much  data  upon 


the  subject  and  is  at  present  at  work 
upon  the  State  Legislatures  with  a 
bill  to  compel  people  to  minimize 
the  fire  danger  in  old  buildings.  The 
Society's  contention  is  that  no  man 
is  justified  in  maintaining  any  con- 
struction that  endangers  the  safety 
of  his  neighbors'  property  and  that 
it  is  the  State's  duty  to  make  him 
eliminate  that  danger  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  possible  and  the  Society's 
experts  have  formulated  a  scheme 
for  the  re-vamping  of  old  buildings 
that  means  the  maximum  of  orotec- 
tion  at  the  minimum  of  cost  to  each 
individual.  As  things  are  now  our 
fire  waste  is  costing  us  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2  per  capita  per  year. 
In  Europe  the  cost  of  fire  averages 
but  about  30  cents  per  capita.  Inci- 
dentally, the  entire  cost  of  operating 
some  of  our  municipalities  only 
reaches  six  or  seven  dollars  per  cap- 
ita, from  which  figure  it  may  be 
seen  what  a  grinding  tax  fire  has 
become. 


Southern  California  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  Southern 
California  Chapter   A.    I.    A.    was  held  at^ 
Levy's  March  12tli. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  advisahility  of  incorpora- 
tion, in  order  that  the  Chapter  may  handle 
its  real  estate  and  undertake  to  improve  it 
with  a  huilding. 

The  Architectural  Club  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Chapter  for  their  pro- 
posed exhibition  of  competitive  designs 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  this  city  during 
May.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  work 
shown  at  the  big  exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  in  April  will  be  forwarded  to  this 
city  to  help  along  the  local  exhibit.  Leading 
members  of  the  profession  in  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara  and  other  points  in  South- 
ern California  will  participate. 

The  presiding  officer  at  the  meeting  was 
Architect  Alfred  F.  Rosenheim,  and  Archi- 
tect Fernand  Parmentier  was  present  as 
secretary.  Other  members  at  the  table  were 
Architects  R.  B.  Young,  George  H.  Wyman, 
Julius  W.  Krause,  Thomas  E.  Preston,  Oc- 
tavius  Morgan.  John  P.  Krempel,  Frank  D. 
Hudson,  Timothy  Walsh,  Elmer  Grey, 
Theodore  Eisen,  Percy  Eisen,  J.  N.  Preston 
and  G.  A,  Howard,  Jr. 
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Suction  Sweeping  Plants  in  Demand 


The  suction  sweeping  plants  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Sanitary  Devices  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  nearly  all  the  new 
office  buildings,  hotels  and  apartment 
houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Their  machinery  is  so  constructed  that 
it  produces  the  greatest  vacuum  with  the 
least  power,  and  this  means  that  every 
particle  of  not  only  dust,  but  heavy  dirt, 
is  removed  instantly  from  the  surface 
cleaned  to  the  dust  tanks  in  the  base- 
ment. 

Plants  have  been  installed  in  the  new 
Post  Office,  United  States  Mint,  Chron- 
icle building  and  Hale  Bros.'  store,  and 
they   have   contracts    to   install    plants    in 


Monadnock  building,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Grand  Hotel, 
Stewart  Hotel  and  Palace  Hotel,  the 
Grant,  Crocker,  Shreve,  Humboldt  Bank. 
Union  Trust,  and  numerous  other  office 
buildings. 

The  company's  works  at  Sixteenth 
street  and  San  Bruno  avenue  are  a  scene 
of  busy  activity,  about  fifty  hands  being 
employed. 

Plants  have  recently  been  shipped 
from  here  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  Mor- 
mon Temple,  Salt  Lake,  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co..  Alandell  Bros,  and  the  Fair, 
Chicago.  They  are  also  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  principal  cities. 

This  company  has  just  sold  a  Thirty 
Sweeper  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plant  to  Mar- 
slinll  Field  &  Co..  of  Chicago. 
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CONSTRUCTING    ENGINEERS 

GENERAL  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  WORKS  CONTRACTORS 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Grant  Building,  Market  and  Seventh  Stt. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  are  prepared  to  do  a  General  Construction  business. 

For  Engineering  Works  we  will  submit  plans  and  estimates  if 
desired,  and  carry  out  construction  under  supervision  by  owner's 
engineers. 

For  buildings  of  Reinforced  Concrete  we  will  submit  structural 
plans  and  estimates  if  desired,  and  erect  structures  under  supervision 
of  owners'  architects  or  engineers. 

We  will  advise  with  owners  as  to  buildings  or  works,  but  before 
undertaking  construction  we  will  insist  upon  owners  being  repre- 
sented, in  preparation  or  acceptance  of  plans  and  supervision  work, 
by  an  architect  or  engineer  selected  by  themselves. 

W^  will  fflve  preference  to  the  cost-plus-premium  basis  for  con- 


tract business,  for  reasons  which  we  are  prepared  to  show  in  the 
interest  of  economical  and  good  construction  and  of  clean  contract 
business. 

But  we  will  take  work  on  any  business  basis  which  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  and  the  exigencies  of  the  time  will  justify  any 
contractor  in  taking  it. 

Under  the  cost-plus  premium  contract,  we  build  your  structure 
within  our  estimate  or  share  the  excess  cost  with  you.  Send  for  a 
circular  explaining  this  system. 

We  have  a  well-proven  purchase-and-cost  accounting  system,  and 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage  of  owners.  We  will  give  close  personal 
attention  to  our  business  and  to  all  of  it. 

In  Reinforce;!  Concrete  we  will  undertake  only  thorough  and 
safe  construction,  and  we  know  how  to  do  such  work  with  economy 
and  promptness. 

We  are  fully  outfitted  with  advantageous  plant  for  a  large  amount 
of  this  work,  and  have  a  large  and  experienced  organization  and 
force  now  engaged  on  this  class  of  construction. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  the  actual  and  comparative  advantage 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction  on  the  basis  of  the  best  practice. 
Send  for  on^*  of  our  Reinforced  Concrete  circulars. 
WM.  HAM.  HALL  JHE  CONCRETE  COMPANY. 

M.  Am.  80C  C.E. 

LEOPOLD  J.  MENSCH 

M.  AM.80C.  C.  C. 
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THE  Kewanek  System  of 
Water  Supply  is  earth 
quake  proof;  it  is  weather 
proof;  it  is  proof  against  the 
entrance  of  foreign  substances 
and  the  growth  of  vegetable 
matter. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Kewaiiee  System  is  the 
Kowaiiee  PiieamatU'%  Tank. 
This  is  the  water  storage  tank. 
It  is  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the 
building,  or  may  be  buried  in 
the  ground.  The  water  is 
pumped  into  this  tank  instead 
of  into  an  attic,  tower  or  roof 
tank. 

The  Humboldt  Bank  Building 
occupies  a  lot  on  the  south  side 
of  Market  Street  about  100  feet 
east  of  Fourth  Street  with  a 
frontage  of  .SO  feet  on  Market 
Street  and  a  depth  toward 
Stevenson  Street  of  170  feet. 
The  main  front  on  Market 
Street  is  to  be  seventeen  sto 
ries  high  with  one  or  two  stories 
in  the  dome  in  addition.  To 
idan  a  water  system  lot  a 
building  of  this  kind,  required 
engineering  skill  and  broad 
practical  experience.  We  offer 
you  both;  and  we  will  make 
no  charge  for  preliminary  esti 
mates,  prices  and  plans. 

This  building,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  will  be 
efuiipped  throughout  with  the 
Kewan^e  SyHteni  of  Water 
Supply. 

Absolute  SatiHfartion 
Guarunteed 

Write  at    once  for  full   de 
scrjption  and  details. and  please 
mention  Architect  &  Engineer 
of  California. 


HUMBOLDT  BASK  BUILDING    Meyer  ^  O'Brien.  Architects 
E<iuipped  with  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  CO 

KEWANEE,  ILL. 

NE:^VYORl\      CHICAGO      SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hardware  for  Big  Building 

All  the  hardware  for  the  equipment  of 
th  :  new  Tribune  building  in  New  York 
City  has  been  furnished  by  the  Russell  & 
Erwin  Manufacturing  Company,  whose 
main  office  in  New  York  is  at  No.  26 
West  26th  street,  and  whose  Pacific 
Coast  office  is  in  the  Monadnock  build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  The  firm  has  a  large 
factory  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  where  the 
finest  designs  in  locks,  hinges,  letter 
slots  and  other  equipment  for  an  up-to- 
date  office  building  are  made  by  skilled 
workmen. 

The  equipment  of  hardware  used  in 
the  Tribune  building  is  of  bronze,  of  de- 
signs approved  by  the  architects.  The 
work  is  of  the  most  substantial  charac- 
ter, and  suited  for  such  a  modern  office 
building  as  the  Tribune  building. 

The  reputation  of  the  Russell  &  Erwin 
Manufacturing  Company  in  its  line  of 
production  is  such  that  it  secures  con- 
tracts for  supplying  the  hardware  for 
many  of  the  leading  structures  under 
way  in  this  and  other  cities.  Among  the 
contracts  the  firm  is  now  filling,  besides 
that  for  the  Tribune  building,  are  those 
for  fitting  up  with  hardware  the  new 
Plaza  Hotel,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  59th 
street;  the  new  building  for  the  Trust 
Company  of  America,  in  Wall  street;  the 
spacious   United    States    Express    Com- 


pany's building,  in  Church  street,  over- 
looking Trinity  churchyard;  the  new 
Bourne  building,  and  a  great  number  of 
new  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  the  fin- 
est private  residences  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Thf  fact  thafithe  company  guarantees 
all  the  material  used  in  its  hardware  to 
be  of  the  best  assures  the  character  of 
the  work,  and  makes  certain  increasing 
satisfaction  with  it  as  years  go  on.  The 
fine  character  of  its  work  done  by  the 
Russell  &  Erwin  Company  is  shown  in 
the  equipment  of  the  Tribune  building, 
to  which  especial  attention  has  been 
given,  and  the  results  speak  for  them- 
selves.   

A  Good  Floor  Polish 

While  a  hardwood  floor  is  the  thing  to 
be  desired,  it  is  a  thing  that  requires 
more  attention  than  it  usually  receives  to 
bring  out  its  beauties  and  render  its 
peculiar  advantages  striking  and  lasting. 
For  this  kind  of  a  floor  a  polish  is  in- 
dispensable, and  Butcher's  Boston  Pol- 
ish, manufactured  by  the  Butcher  Polish 
Co.,  356  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass., 
meets  every  requirement.  The  company 
makes  three  lines  of  goods:  Butcher's 
Boston  polish  or  wax  finish,  No.  3  re- 
viver and  liquid  polish.  They  also  manu- 
facture a  line  of  weighted  brushes  for 
applying    the    polish.      This    polish    has 
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FUEL  OIL   BURNERS 

IMPROVED    LITTLE    GIANT   OIL    BURNERS 

Modern  High  Grade  FUEL  OIL  BURNING  MACHINERY  and 
Supplies  for  Power  and  Heating  Plants. 

G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the  In- 
stallation of  High  and  Low  Pressure  Steam  Plants 


1  165  HOWARD  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


or 


T    h  ESSER  CO.  N 

4'0  OaK   Street.   San  Francisco 


Architects'  and  Drawing  Materials 

PARAGON  DRAFTING 
INSTRUMENTS 

...Builders*  and  Surveying  Instruments... 


M   PROFIT  BV   EXPERIENCE— If  you 

intend  to  equip  your  Drawinjf  Room,  re- 
member that  Kklffkl  *  Esser  Co.'s 
nstruments  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  quality.  We  have  all  requi 
sites  for  drawing  and  engineering,  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus 
trated  catalogue  (550  pp.)  sent  on  request. 

Hi^Kest   A. -wards 
St.  Louis,  'OA^  PortUntd.  '03 
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stood  the  test  of  years— the  real  crucible 
in  which  to  try  things— and  is  in  no  sense 
an  experiment.  Those  wanting  perfect 
floors  that  can  be  kept  clean  with  little 
Exertion  and  prove  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful  will  do  well  to  investigate  this 
polish.  Illustrated  booklet  upon  appli- 
cation.    ^ 

Praise  for  Solar  Heater 

The  following  letter  is  self-explanatory: 
Solar  Heater  Company,  342  New  High 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Dear  Sirs:  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  after  a 
thorough  trial  extending  over  a  year  and 
a  half,  our  solar  heater  continues  to  give 
just  as  much  satisfaction  as  when  first 
installed.  I  am  ready  to  admit  thatvve 
were  unreasonably  prejudiced  against 
the  heater,  and  feel  that  by  refusing  to 
let  you  install  one  in  my  house  for  so 
long  a  time  after  you  first  approached 
me  upon  the  subject,  we  lost  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  and  convenience.  It 
looks  to  me  that  all  your  company  needs 
is  a  little  judicious  advertising  to  in- 
crease your  business  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations.  Of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  every  person  having  a  healer 
will  in  a  way  become  an  advertising 
ap^ent  for  your  company,  for  so  great 
.  will  \t  his  satisfaction  that  he  cannot 
help  talking  about  it. 

Kindly  accept  best  wishes  for  your 
future  prosperity,  and  permit  me  to 
remain.  Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  J.  J. 
Backus,  Sup't  of   Buildings. 


Roberts  Bros.  Get  Contract 

The  Roberts  Bros.  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Central  Bank  building,  Oak- 
land, have  been  given  the  contract  for 
erecting  the  new  telephone  building  for 
the  Pacific  States  Telephone  Company 
on  Forty-fifth  street,  Oakland.  The  plans 
were  by  C.  W.  Dickey,  architect  in  the 
Macdonough  building.  Oakland.  The 
contract  price  is  $43,459.  This  is  one  of 
several  large  contracts  recently  secured 
by  the  Roberts  Company. 


The  S.  T.  Johnson  Company 

The  S.  T.  Johnson  Company,  con- 
tracting engineers'  and  manufacturers 
of  air,  steam,  gas  and  retort  oil  burners, 
has  just  completed  and  shipped  two 
fine  oil  burning  plants  for  the  Nevada 
Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
also  installed  oil  burners  in  the  Hotel 
Savoy,  Bennett's  Restaurant,  the  Cali- 
fornia Cafe  and  a  number  of  other  places. 
The  Company  manufactures  its  burners 
at  its  plant  at  1334  Mission  street,  San 
Francisco,  which  is  also  the  office  and 
sample  rooms  address.  The  Johnst  n 
systems  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
unexcelled  for  neatness,  durability  and 
economy. 


GOOD  BRICK  FOR 
GOOD  ROADS 


Charles  H.  Frost 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  good  roads 
movement  now  being  waged  throughout 
the  State  of  California  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company  is  coming  into 
prominence  as  the  manufacturer  of  a  su- 
perior paving  brick  which  Ts  said  to  make 
a  road  unexcelled  for  automobile,  carriage 
and  general  traffic.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
the  company  received  an  order  for  100.000 
paving  brick  from  the  Sacramento  Electric, 
Gas  and  Railroad  Company.  The  same 
type  of  brick  is  being  used  extensively 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  Company 
and  other  electric  railway  corporations 
which  find  them  superior  in  many  ways 
to  the  common  paving   stone. 

Charles  H.  Frost,  the  popular  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany, has  long  been  a  good  roads  en- 
thusiast, and  because  of  his  prominence 
in  the  movement  the  Los  Angeles  News 
recently  printed  a  cartoon  of  Mr.  Frost 
which  is  reproduced  herewith  for  the  en- 
joyment of  his  .'\rchitect  and  Engineer 
friends.  In  addition  to  being  president  of 
the  Brick  Company  Mr.  F'rost  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Olive  Company,  a 
member  of  the  Jonathan  Club  and  an  Al 
Malaikah   Shriner. 


Specifications    for    Sidewalk    Lights 

John  McGuigan  &  Co..  sidewalk,  light 
and  fire-proofing  contractors,  write,  giv- 
xn'y  a  few  timely  suggestions  regarding 
the    specialty   of    sidewalk    lights.      They 
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advocate  the  use  of  solid  cast  iron  for 
the  construction  part  of  the  work  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  arch- 
itects now  specify  only  cast  iron  with 
ZYi  inch  round  lights:  The  following 
specifications    are    offered. 

The  sidewalk  lights  will  cover  spaces 
as  outlined  on  plans. 

The  frames  or  bottoms  to  be  of  cast 
iron. 

Frames  to  be  properly  set  on  the  steel 
beams  or  arches  placed  for  that  purpose 
by  other  contractors. 

All  metal  work  to  be  painted  on  the 
.exposed  surfaces  with  two  coat^  white 
lead  and  oil. 


DESIGMER  JiND  BUILDER 

<J  Plans  and  Specifications  Fur- 
nished If  Remodeling  and  Build- 
ing a  Specialty  ^Get  my  Fig- 
ures       


l^-SO   BroadL-wray 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Phone 

Oakland  2538 


J 


RUSTIC  FURNITURE 


Imported  and  dt^mestic  carpets,  rugs 
draperies,  upholstery,  etc. 

Special  artist  in  designing  correct 
schemes  for  furnishing  homes.  High 
grade  office  and  bank  furniture. 


THE  BEACH-ROBINSON  COMPANY 

1717  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Louts  XI' I  Lhatr.  trom  Palace 
at  I  'ersailles 


Geo.  A.  Schastey 


Hany  P.  Vollmer 


Robt.  M.  Bc^s 


SCHASTEY  &  VOLLMER 


D 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
HOTEL    EQUIPMENT 

Send  for  Booklet 

"FROM  FOUNDATION  TO  FURNISHINGS" 


O 

D 

o 


1 930  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Franklin  2729 
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Lenses  to  be  2^  inch  circular-plain. 

The  concrete  filling  between  the  lights 
to  be  done  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner with   the   best   materials. 

All  the  work  to  be  pointed  up  at 
completion  and  guaranteed  water-tight 
for  one  year. 

If  extra  heavy  plain  lights  are  re- 
quired, then  insert.  Lenses  to  be  2]/2 
inch  circular  by  1J4  inch  thick. 

If  part  refracting  lights  are  required 
then  insert.  Lenses  to  be  2^  inch  cir- 
cular, one-half  plain  and  one-half  pen- 
dant, prismatic,  refracting,  placed  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

If  all  refracting  lights  are  desired  then 
insert.  Lenses  to  be  2j^  inch  circular, 
pendant,  prismatic,  refracting,  placed  so 
as   to   obtain   the   best   results. 


Mantels,    Qrates 
ancJ    Tile 


Mosaic  and  Ceramic 
Tile  Floors,  Fireplace 
Fixtures  &  Art  Goods 

PACIFIC  MANTEL  AND  TILE  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

125-127  Telegraph  Ave. 

Phone  Oak  121 
OAKLAND  -  -         CAL. 


Phone.  Franklin  1976 

REX  ELECTRICAL  CO. 

CONTRACTORS 

Everything  In  the  ELECTRICAL  LINE 
MOTORS  INSTALLED 

298  Turk  St.,     SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  W,  BREITE,  C.  E. 

Structural  Engineer 

Desicns  and  Details  of 

All  Classes  of  Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-405  Jefferson  Square 
Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


Importers  and  Dealers   in 

Hard  Wood  Lumber 

Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  N'eneers.  Walnut.  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory,  Ash.  Mahogany.  Cherry. 
Spanish   Cedar.   Poplar.    Maple.    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


M.C.COUCHOT,C.E. 

Consulting,  Designing,  Constructing 

Reinforced  Concrete 

Kahn  System 

(See  full  pasje  advertisement) 

Steel  Construction 

604  MISSION  STREET,  S.  F. 

Telephone  Temporary  902 
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Interior  of  Ferry  Cafe.  San  Francisco.     Ornamental  Plastering  and  Stucco    Work  by  D.  Ross  Clark 


InterlocRing  Stone  Company 

The  Interlocking  Stone  Compan". 
office  No.  563-9  First  street  near  Clay, 
Oakland,  is  making  great  progress  and 
pushing  ahead  rapidly.  They  have  just 
comnleted  tl.eir  Universal  Mixing  and 
Grinding  Machine,  the  orinciples  of 
which  are  on  entirely  different  lines  from 
any  other  concrete  mixer  on  the  market, 
being  the  only  concrete  mixing  machine 
that  gives  a  thorough  and  uniform  mix. 
It  can  also  be  used  for  mixing  other 
ir.crredients,  and  for  grindinp^  mortar, 
spices,  oaint,  etc.  Mr.  Peterson,  the 
manager  of  the  company,  is  getting  the 
designs  ready  for  a  block  and  press- 
ing machine  and  when  completed  will 
give  this  company  the  greatest  labor- 
saving  machines  for  making  concrete 
stone  for  building  purposes  to  be  found 
in  the  country. 

The  Companv  is  erecting  a  large  machine 


shop  in  the  rear  of  their  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  all  necessary 
machinery  for  the  production  of  reinforced 
interlocking  concrete  construction.  In 
an    interview   Mr.    Peterson   said: 

"We  challenge  all  competitors  to  truth- 
fully contradict  the  assertion,  that  we  have 
the  best,  cheapest  and  quickest  investment 
proposition  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  pro- 
duce the  strongest  and  most  durable  stone 
reinforced  and  interlocked;  also  sole  owners 
of  the  most  modern  labor-saving  machinery 
for  its  production. 

*"If  you  wish  to  solve  your  own  financial 
problem,  make  an  investment  in  the  Inter- 
locKing  Stone  Co..  for  it  will  give  you  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  all  your  difficult 
financial  affairs.  Small  amount  of  stock 
will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  for 
a  short  time  only.  This  will  be  a  f|uick 
dividend  payer.  Come  and  inspect  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machinery  in  the 
concrete   building  inndustry." 
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Hardwood  Floors  for  Fairmont 

The  Hardwood  Interior  Company, 
Percy  Meyer  and  H^S.  Meyer,  managers, 
has  secured  the  contract  to  lay  and  finish 
the  maple  and  oak  floors  for  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  About  20,000  square  feet 
including  the  ball  room,  dining  room, 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  retiring  room 
and  other  rooms,  will  be  required.  The 
contract  is  orie  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  let  since  the  fire. 


Electroliers  are  Popular 

Oakland  is  well  satisfied  with  its  ex- 
periment of  lighting  the  streets  with 
Electroliers,  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  in  use  for  some  time  in  Los 
Angeles.  Berkeley  and  San  Jose  are  both 
planning  to  follow  in  the  foot  steps  of 
their  two  sister  cities.  The  Oakland 
lights  were  installed  by  H.  A.  Smith  of 
651  Mariposa  avenue,  Oakland.  The  old 
arc  system  of  street  lighting  is 
now  considered  antiquated,  as  the 
even  distribution  of  Electroliers  is 
considered  far  more  practical;  and  at 
the  same  time  more  artistic,  yet  no 
more  expensive.  The  first  lights  to  be 
installed  were  on  Washington  street  and 
Broadway.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment. 


WATER      nFTS 

ThatCANNOTW 

"ELK"    "EAuLt 


SYPHON  JET 


WASH  DOWN 


The  tanks  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  heavily  enameled  inside 
and  outside  like  a  bath  tub. 


MADR   AND  GUARANTEED  BY 


THE   LOmS  UPP  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  D.  DENNISON  &  CO. 


-Sellins  Agrents- 


534-536  Polk  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


E.D.CP 


Eugene  Dietzgen  Co. 

Surveying 
Instruments 

Drawing 
Materials 

Blue  Printing 

35  -  37  Fourth  Street       San  Francisco 


THE  HEWITT 

Machinery  Company 


Agents  for  the  well-known 


ATLAS 


Lngiiit^  and  Boilers 


Estimates  given 

See  our  Illustrated  Catalogs 


In  New  Quarters  at 
37  SECOND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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U.  TOZER  S^  SON  CO. 

«*TME     HOU^U     O^       CHARACTER** 

HIGH- CLASS    WALL    PAPERS    AND    FABRIC    NOVELTIES 

We  carry  the  finest  selected  line  of  Wall  Papers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Goods  ever  shown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Also  an  exclusive  selection  of  Cretonnes,  Brocades  and 
Tapestries  exactly  matching   our   Wall  Papers 

Artistic     Interiors     Desi^rnecl      and      Decorated 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Leadinft  Foreign  and  American  Wall  Paper  Factories 
Also  FAB-RhKONA  BURLAPS  Correspondence  solicited 

1527  PINE  STREET.  (NEAR  VAN  NESS) 


2511  WASHINGTON  STREET.  (NEAR  Fill  WORE) 


Otis  Elevators  in  the  Rosenheim 
Buildings 

Two  of  the  prominent  buildings  de- 
signed by  Architect  Rosenheim  are  the 
Hermm  W.  Hellman  building  and  the  new 
Hamburger  store  at  Broadway,  Hill  and 
Eighth   street,    Los   Angeles. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  built  and 
installed  the  elevator  plant  in  the  Her- 
man W.  Hellman  building,  consisting 
of  four  double  screw  or  tandem  worm 
type  electric  passenger  elevators 
equipped  with  the  full  flash  light  signal 
system  and  one  electric  freight  elevator. 
These  machines  are  all  located  on  the 
roof  and  so  arranged  that  no  valuable 
space  is  taken  up  by  the  machinery. 
This  is  a  very  busy  elevator  plant  and 
is  a  thorough  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Otis  Electric  Elevators  are  per- 
fectly reliable  for  the  most  severe  office 
building  service. 

The  plant  that  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany is  now  building  for  the  Hamburger 
store  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
equipments  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
consists  of  eight  electric  passenger  ele- 
vators with  car  speed  of  2(X)  feet  per 
minute,  two  electric  passenger  elevators, 
car  speed  275  feet  per  minute,  two  elec- 
tric freight  elevators  with  car  speed  of 
150    feet    per    minute    and    capacity    of 


ORNAMENTAL 


Street 
Lights 


Streets  of  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  my  work. 


Electroliers  of    Streets 
and  Buildings.     Let  me 

Estimate. 

H.   A.    SMITH 

409-411   FoxirtK  Street 
OaKland,  Cal. 


Automatic   Air  Valve 


MONASH 


IMPROVED 
N94 

POURWAY-DRAW 
POfECTIIHma 


TKe     accompanying     ittustration     shows 

an    air    valve    with    an    air    escape    tube. 

■■P  This  valve  on  the 

\       I  interior  is  built  the 

I        I  same  as  the  Mon- 

y^        I  ash   Improved  No. 

///  \  6      four-way-drain 

II  \  Perfected     Duplex 

valve,   so   well 
known.     The    im- 
provement on  this 
valve    lies    in    the 
air     escape     tube, 
shown   on  the   ex- 
terior of  the  valve, 
which    is   made   to 
conduct     the     foul 
air  from  the  radia- 
tor  into  the  base- 
ment   or    where 
otherwise    desired, 
and  not  allow  it  to 
be   discharged   in 
the   occupied   apartment. 
You    have    often    experienced    offensive 
odor    coming    from    radiators    through    the 
valve.     This  obnoxious  odor  can  be  over- 
come through  the  use  of  this  valve.     For 
samples  and   further  information   we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  manufacturers,  Monash- 
Younker   Co.,  Chicago,  New  York. 


J-M''ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


Wears  Longer 

T//A N  ANY  O THER  R O OFLXG 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 

Gives  Better  Service 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisrin^  properties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weather-proof. 


Costs  Less 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
roofing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

IVrilf  for  Samples  and  Catalog 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

180  Second    Street,  San    Francisco 


Haf r  Warn 

Wood  Fibre 


PLA 


and  Plaster  Paris  are  the  purest  (99,o%  pure  gypsum),  strongest  and 
will  go  further  than  any  plaster  on  earth.  We  have  the  only  getiuine 
Wood  Fibre  plaster  on  this  Market.  No  sand.  Absolutely  fire  and 
earthquake  proof.  The  Government  Supervising  Architect  at  Wash- 
ington  recommends   our  goods  on  P>deral   Buildings. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

PACIFIC-PLYMOUTH  PLASTER  COMPANY 


OFFICE:    1083  Howard  St.,  near  7th  St. 

PmONI  Markc   2371 

WAREHOUSR:   ///  Townsend  St.,  near  2nd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Want  a  Good 

BUILDING  BLOCK  MACHINE f 


F.asy  to  operate. 

No  need  of  hisfh  priced  mechanics. 
One  man  can  make  300  blocks  per  day  with 
our  machine. 

VVrjte  for  particulars  and  descriptive  matter. 


OLSON  &  RICHARDSON 


Stoughton,  Wis. 


. 


HEADQUARTERS 

Chemical    Fire   Apparatus 

Chemical  EnuMncs  for  Warfhousfs,  Town 
and  City  Fire  Departm«'nts.  Combined 
Hose  and  Chemical  WaK^ons,  Hose  Carts 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  Trucks     :     :     :     : 

Stempel    Gold    Medal,    Aaron, 

Insurance  and  other  Fire 

Extinguishers 

PAUL  BRANT.  s%'Ki?KSkSi 

Phone  Tempor.'Vry  3011 


JAMES   CAHILL   &    CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

WALL  PAPER  and 
WINDOW  SHADES 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

408  TWELFTH  STREET 

Bel.  Broadway  and  Franklin  St. 
Phone  Main  1113  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


W.  H.  MALOTT.  General  Manager 

Residence.  250  Scott  Street.  S.  h 
O.  C.  JOHNSON.  Secretary 

Western  Roofing  Materials  Co. 

GENERAL  ROOFINO  BUSINESS 

Felt  and  Gravel  R(X)fs,  Repairs,  Roof- 
ing Felts,  Asphalt,  Etc. 

Office  and  Works. 

Seventh  and  Hooper  Streets 

Phone  Mint  4371  San  Francisco 


ni  Centrifugal 

i'ijnni>u  Machinery 

AlK  COMPRESSORS 
FEED  WATER  HEATERS 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS 

CHARLES  L  NEWCOMB,  JR. 

822  MONADNOCK  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

S.AN   KR.\NCISCO   COKE   AND   G.AS  CO. 

WESTERN   INSPECTION   BUREAU 

IRVING  C.  ALLEN 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING    LABOR.ATORY 

BEACH  AND  MASON  STREETS 

Phone  Franklin  1052 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Residence,  1945  Berkeley  Way.  Berkeley 
Phone  Berkeley  1300 


Telepbooe,  West  4321 


RALPH  BARKER 

COMSULTING  ENGINEER 

Specifications  and  Estimates 

FOUNDATIONS  STEEL  STRUCTURES 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

2504a  Clay  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  B.  Prince 
President 


O.  B.  Tibbetts 
Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


agents  for 
"Flexo"  &  "Raintitr"  Roofing 

OAKLAND  ROOFING  AND  PAINT  CO. 

Incorporated 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs 

Roof  PaintinK 
A  Fall  Line  of  Pilnts  ia  St«ck 


412    15th    Street 
Oakland 

T.-l.  Oakland  3'W_' 


3269  16th  Street 
San  Francisco 

IVl.    Market    2.S24 


m- 
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Showinjf  one  corner  of  the  new  plant  of  the  E.  R.  Thomas  .^utomohile  Co..  Buttaln.  durintf  construction 
"    Built  of  Reinlorced  Concrete  accordinjr  to  the  K.AHN  SYSTEM 


Convincing  Proof  of  ttie  merits  of  tlie  Kalin  System  of 
Reinforced  Concrete  is  found  in  buildings  successfully 
constructed  in    every  State   in   tlie    Union    and    abroad 

The  Kahn  System  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  Kahn  Trussed  Bar,  with  rigidly 
attached  shop-prepared  diagonals,  whereby  the  cost  of  installing  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  and  the  highest  degree  of  reinforcing  efficiency  is  se- 
cured. Structures  of  reinforced  concrete  are  monolithic  in  type — as  enduring  as 
though  carved  out  of  solid  rock. 

During  the  coming  year  we  will  continue  the  publication  of  the  "Trussed  Con- 
crete Bulletin,"  and  if  you  will  write  your  request  on  your  business  letter  head, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  place  your  name  upon  our  mailing  list. 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company,  Detroit 

HEBER  &  THAYER,  Agents,  Germain  Building,  Los  Angeles 
MAURICE  C.  COUCHOT,  C.  E.,  Agent,  Atlas  Building,  San  Francisco 
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TRADE    m     RK 


i  REGIS 

READY  ROOFI^ 


ERED 


DURABLE.  EASY   TO   LAY,  FIRE-PROOF.  INEXPENSIVE 

F'actot-y:  E.   Oalclancl 
JSalesfoom:  327Q  16th  St..  S.  R. 


Empire     Plaster     w^ompany 

Manufacturers  of  Hard  Wall  Finishing 
and  Dental  Plaster 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EnPIRE  HARD  WALL  PLASTER 

Metal  lath  three-coat  work  : 

First  or  scratch  coat — One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
vn^ter  sand  preferable).    Thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixed. 

Second  or  browning  coat— One  part  Empire  haid  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 
with  grounds.  * 

White  or  putty  coat— One  part  Empire  fin|shin|^  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wll 


plaster. 

Sand  finish— One  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand. 

Wood  lath,  two-coat  work— One  part  tlmpire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 
(fresh-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixing. 

White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 

Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland 
Warehouse 


ADAMS'     WHARF 
Phooc  Osklaad  6S21 


ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE,  SCAGLIOLA 
AND      IMITATION     CAEN      STONE 


Specialist  in  Imitation  Granite 


KNICKMANN  &  NOCENTI 


Coatractors  for  the  New  Fairmont  Hotel 


HIGHEST   GRADE  WORK    FOR    WAINSCOT   COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS,   PANELS.   BALUSTRADES,   MANTELS,  ETC. 


525,  527,  529,  531    WEST  TWENTY-SIXTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DO  YOU    CATCH  THE    IDEA? 

A  Necessity  for  Contractor  and  Builder 

Can  be  used  on  CON'CRETE  W.^LLS-.All 
Sizes:  .All  Shapes.  S£\VEKS.  TUNNELS. 
SILOS  and  CYLINDRICAL  WORK.  With 
this  Simple  Holder  You  can  Turn  any  of  the 
Ordinary  Buiidinsr  Corners. 

No  Contractor's  Outfit  Complete  Without  Them. 

Write  {•r  my  Booklet  of  Valuable  Information  for  the 

Contr.ittor. 


J.  H.  SULLIVAN,  41 1 S.  Ionia  St.,  Grand  RapMs,  Michigan 


y 
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This  Is  It 


The  KLEIN  Furnace 


tt 


BUILT  SQUARE** 


Especially    .Adapted    for    Dwelling    Houses. 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Clean,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and     Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled.  "A  Square 

Talk  on  a  S<niarp  Furnare." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,Cal. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


(HIGHEST    GRADES) 

In  quantities  to  suit, 
for  immediate  and 
future  deliveries.  .  . 
—  Before  contracting 
for  your  Cement  re- 
quirements see  or 
phone 

A.   BRESLAUER 


PHONE  TEMP.  2350 
2  1 4  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Cement 

Structural  Steel 
Pig  Iron 
Coke,  Etc. 


G.  W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY   STREET 


San  Fraocisco,  Cat. 
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6000  pounds,  one  two-spiral  package 
convevor  and  one  Otis  Escalator,  or 
moving  stairway.  The  elevator  machin- 
ery is  all  to  be  located  on  the  r/Dof  and 
so  arpimged  that  the  cables  ^^d  direct 
from  winding  drums  of  machines  to  cars 
without    intervening    sheaves,     thus     re- 


4  ;  !*x 


UlT 


Grille  Work 

Stair  Work 

Office  and 

Bank 

Railings 

Wire 
Guards 

Elevator 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 


Ek'Ctrolier.  Fresno  City  Hall 


MADE   BY 


White  Ornamental 
Iron  Company 

Office  and  Works,  377  Tenth  Street,  Oakland 
Telephone  Oakland  7679 

S«n  Francisco  Sales  Office,  499  Monadnock  BIdg. 
Telephone  Temporary  2997 


ducing  friction  to  the  minimum.  Tlu 
package  conveyor  will  be  a  great  con 
venience  for  the  rapid  collection  for  de- 
livery of  packages  of  all  descriptions,  a< 
it  is  so  arranged  that  packages  may  hv 
deposited  in  the  conveyor  at  any  floor 
at   any   time   and   are   instantly  delivered 


RED 
WOOD 
PINE  and 
CEDAR 
DOORS 


Large 

Stock  on 

Hand 

Windows 

Mouldings 

.Hill  Work 

House 

Finish 

Tanks,  Etc 


Manufact.. .  .rs 
Company 

W.    A.    Boscow,    Manager 

1st.  &  Alice  Sts.,  Oakland 


J.  FRED  "^^HEWITZ 

Center  Pieces,  Mouldingrs,  Brackets,  Qables, 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  C«pit«Js,  Etc.     .     .    . 


Phone,  Vale  2082 
1017  East  16th  St.  EAST  OAKLAND 


to  the  receiving  tables  in   the  basement. 

The  Escalator,  or  moving  stairway,  is 
the  most  efficient  device  ever  built  for 
a  department  store  as  regards  induce-' 
ments  to  customers  to  visit  the  upper 
floors  of  the  store.  While  the  customer 
is  traveling  on  the  escalator  the  entire 
display  of  stock  is  in  sight  and  many 
customers  who  would  otherwise  be  con- 
tented to  visit  the  first  floor  only,  are, 
through  the  advantages  of  the  escalator, 
induced  to  visit  the  upper  floors.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  escalator  to 
be  installed  in  the  Hamburger  store  will 
be  the  first  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it 
is  a  safe  prediction  that  this  will  be 
followed  by  many  more,  as  department 
store  proprietors  realize  the  marvelous 
efficiency  of  this  type  of  apparatus. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company,  whose 
Los  Angeles  office  is  in  the  Herman  W. 
Hellman  building,  is  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish anything  in  the  elevator  line,  and 
their  product  has  been  the  standard  for 
more  than   fifty  years. 


Heating  and  Ventilating  a  Hotel 

Few  firms  in  Southern  California  are 
doing  a  larger  business  than  the 
Machinery  &  Electrical  Company,  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Engineers  with 
main  offices  at  315  North  Main  street, 
Los  Angeles.  The  company  has  the  ex- 
clusive agency  for  the  famous  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  &  Co's  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing  systems.  All  the  Los  Angeles 
schools  have  been  equipped  with 
systems  by  the  Machinery  &  Electrical 
Company  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
large  public  and  office  buildings  in- 
cluding the  Auditorium,  Polytechnic 
High  School,  Hayward  Hotel,  South 
Pasadena  High  School,  Fulton,  Redondo 
and  San  Diego  High  Schools  and  the 
Sherman  School. 

The  blast  system  put  in  by  the 
Machinery  &  Electrical  Company,  is 
especially  suited  for  hotels  and  hospitals. 

The    requirements    of    the    hotel    and 
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m  ENDS  COMPANV 


\ 


Of  INew  York 


Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS        Oouzh  and  Pioe  Street  a 
AND  ESTIMATES  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Alameda  County  Represeotative : 

XME    SXAXE    EUECXRIC    GO. 

128  Telegraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND 


.Ai.FRKD  L.  Mkykrstkin,  President 
John  S.  Drum.  Nice  President 


w  ii.i.iA.M  r.  iiiMi'HKh.\.  r'C<-reiai 
Thomas  \igls.  Grm  ral  Manatfcr 


TELEPHONE  FR.ANKLIN  724 
P.  O.  BOX  544 


Ainerican=Pacific  Construction  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

General  Offices.   536  POLK  STREET 


WARKHorSK    AND   Mill. 

Kii^'B^ft    POL,K    STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


il 
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the  hospital,  while  beinj?  somewhat 
similar  are  still  essentially  different.  In 
the  hotel  building  heat  only  is  aimed  to 
be  supplied  with  the  incidental  ventila- 
tion that  comes  from  the  use  of  fresh, 
pure  air  as  a  heating  medium.  That 
incidental  ventilation  only  is  required 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  small  number 
of  occupants  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
hotel  room  used  for  sleeping  purposes 
only;  so  that  the  amount  of  air  that  is 
required  for  heating  will  furnish  ex- 
tremely good  ventilation  for  the  number 
of  persons  present  to  vitiate  it.  The 
Machinery  &  Electrical  Company  has 
installed  a  very  good  example  of  this 
class  of  apparatus  in  the  Hotel  Hayward 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  is  an  eight  story, 
reinforced  concrete  building  and  the 
heating  system  is  installed  in  the  attic 
of  the  building.  A  very  carefully  de- 
signed svstem  of  concrete  ducts  was 
provided     to     reach     each     room,     and 


through  these  galvanized  iron  hot  a' 
ducts  were  installed  with  suitable 
registers,  so  that  the  galvanized  iron 
ducts  supply  hot  air,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  galvanized  ducts  and  the 
concrete  ducts  was  available  for  vent 
ducts. 

In  the  attic  of  the  building  is  installed 
a  120  inch  Sturtevant  Fan,  with  the  nec- 
essary heating  coils  arranged  so  that 
the  temperature  can  be  controlled  from 
the  engine  room.  The  steam  distribu- 
tion is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the 
Paul  System  of  steam  distribution.  The 
air  supply  is  taken  at  the  level  of  the 
roof  and  passes  through  an  improved 
type  of  Coke  Air  Washer,  so  that  the 
air  supply  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
purified,  and  is  then  heated  and  delivered 
to  the  various  rooms.  The  system  of 
heat  regulation  is  not  automatic,  but  is 
controlled  by  hand  regulation  only. 
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Keystone  Boiler  Works 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 

» 

SAN  F?R>\.ISdSCO 


J>ACIFIC   COAST  AOBNTS   POR    THE 


PARKER    WATER   TUBE    BOILER 

SELF  CLEANING  ABSOLUTE   SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


W.  E.  Dennison.  President 


James  H.  Bishop.  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manager 


STEIGER  TERRA  COTTA  and  POTTERY  WORKS 

Manufacturers:  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :    :    : 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  Vases 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;   Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay;    Fire    Brick    Dust     :     Fire    Brick;    Fire    Tile 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
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OFFICE 

AND 

SALESROOM 

257-259 
So.  Los  Angeles  Si. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 

PHONES 

Main  798  and 
Home  A  9063 
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WeberShowCase 


FACTORY 

418-444 
Seaion  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HOME  PHONE 
F1581 


Office  Store  and  Bank  Fixtnres,  Metal  Sash  Bars 


Manufactunrs  of  "The  Diamond" 
Patrntrd  All  Plate  Show  Case 
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CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

PACIFIC  COAST   HEADQUARTERS 

125^  WEST  THIRD    STREET 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Contracts  taken  for  Electrical  Work  in  All  Parts  of  the  United  States 


U.  PURSEU 


Telcpbooe,  iSM 


A.  PURSELL 


QENBRAL  MILU  WORK 


=  =  =   BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES 


iVIantels.    INew-els.    Cabinet    >Vot-lc^ 
Special  Wood  Worl<,  Store  Fronts 


655,  657,  659,  661   N.  Main  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


C  J.  KUBACH   CO/VIPAINV 

BUILDING  CONST  ION 

670  Pacific  Electric  Building,  LOS  ANGELES 

Yards.  Seventh  and  Wall  Sts.         Phones.  Main  533  and  F  3523  Warehouses.  8th  and  Lawrence  Sts. 


The  K 


Brick  Company 


670  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING 


Yards.  BI8HOP  CANYON 


PhoNCS.   a   8433  AND   MAIN   2006 
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Los  Angeles  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Los  Angeles  Planing  Mill  Co.  en- 
joys the  double  distinction  of  being  a 
pioneer  industry  of  Southern  California 
and  having  today  one  of  the  most  modern 
plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  present 
prosperity  of  this  enterprising  Company  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  progressive- 
ness  and  industry  of  its  president  and 
manager,  P.  J.  McDonald.  The  concern 
started  out  in  a  very  modest  way  in  a 
small  frame  building  on  San  Pedro  street. 
That  was  nineteen  years  ago.  Today 
the  Company  has  the  second  largest 
plant  in  Los  Angeles.  It  occupies  3(KJ 
feet  front  on  Industrial  street,  the  main 


building  being  two  stories  high  and  of 
brick  construction.  The  Company  has 
over  60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  equipment  includes  an  up-to-date 
dry  kiln  of  50,000  feet  capacity.  Every- 
thing that  goes  through  this  machine 
is  guaranteed  to  be  kiln  dried.  The  Com- 
pany makes  a  specialty  of  bank,  store 
and  office  fixtures  and  has  shipped  large 
orders  of  goods  not  only  to  all  points 
in  Southern  California  as  far  north  as 
Bakersfield,  but  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Old  Mexico.  The  Company  is  in- 
corporated for  $200,000  of  which  $120,- 
000  is  paid  up. 


General  View  of  Our  Plant 


Los  Aiigeles  Planing  Mill  Co 

p.  J.    MCDONALD.   PRESIDEI^T  AND    MANAGER 


WINDOWS,  I 

STAIR  WORK 


Office,  Store  and  Bank 
Fixtures 


Interior  Hardwood  Finish  and 
General  Mill  Work 


DEALERS  IN  GLASS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


TELEPHONES 

MAIN  512  and  HOME  F  8395 


1812-1830  INDUSTRIAL  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
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Some  Bank  and  Office  Building  Designs 


AMONG   the   architects   whose   work   is   attracting   more 
than  common  attention  in  the  rebuilding  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  L.   B.   Dutton,  who  has  designed  a  half  dozen 
bank  and  office  buildings  of  recognized  merit. 

Notable  among  the  list  are  the  Metropolis  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  a  fourteen  siory  office  building  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  Grand  Hotel ;  an  eight  story  office  building 
for  the  Eyre  Investment  Company,  an  eight  story  building 
for  the  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  and  an  office  building  of 
the  same  height  for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Oakland.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Dutton  buildings  is  that  they  are 
all  designed  on  simple  business  lines,  yet  all  present  an 
exceedingly  rich  appearance,  the  latter  effect  being  obtained^ 


by  contrasting  the  broad,  plain  surfaces  with  well  placed 
ornamentation.  Glazed  terra  cotta  will  be  conspicuous  in  the 
construction  of  several  of  these  buildings. 

The  use  of  glazed  terra  cotta  for  exteriors  Mr.  Dutton  con- 
siders the  very  best  possible  architectural  clothing  for  steel 
skeleton  frames.  It  is  light ;  as  fire-proof  as  anything ;  quickly 
erected ;  made  complete  at  a  distance  from  the  site  and  shipped 
ready  to  erect ;  easily  and  quickly  hoisted  and  handled ;  more 
rigidly  tied  to  steel  backing  than  stone  or  brick  work ;  absolutely 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  therefore  impervious  to  dirt,  and  easily  cleaned 
of  any  dust  that  adheres  to  the  surface,  making  a  finish  which  can  easily  be 
kept  in  a  presentable  state  at  the  slight  cost  of  washing  it  on  the  exterior 
once  a  year.  This  washing  can  be  done  by  janitors  who  clean  windows,  and 
involves  but  a  slight  expense.  This  same  terra  cotta  can  be  had  in  all  colors 
so  that  the  most  beautiful  coloring  effects  may  be  obtained  in  a  permanent  way 
that  leaves  no  guessing  as  to  the  future  results,  such  as  the  colorings 
of  cement,  which  is  advocated  by  some. 

The  rapidity  with  which  terra  cotta  can  be  installed  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  for  its  increased  use.  The  fact  that  the  very 
best  modelers  in  the  country  are  employed  in  executing  designs  for  archi- 
tectural work  increases  the  pleasure  in  working  this  material  because  after 
designs  and  details  are  carefully  made  and  photographs  furnished  and  models 
accepted,  the  architect  can  rest  assured  that  the  results  he  gets  will  be 
what  he  expected. 

\ 
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Typical  Floor  Plan.  Metro folts  Bank.  San  Franctsco 
L.  B.  Dutton.  Architect 

The  Eyre  building  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Kearny  and 
Sutter  streets.  It  is  of  mat  glazed,  cream  white  terra  cotta  throughout. 
The  first  story  is  entirely  of  plate  and  prism  glass  without  any  masonry 
whatever,  the  thought  being  that  the  super-structure  would  look  more 
substantial  without  the  usual  pipe  stem  masonry  supports  mstalled  ni 
front  of  structural  steel  columns.  . 

This  building  is  of  steel  skeleton  construction  throughout,  wuid 
braced  by  use  of  double  channels  placed  each  side  of  each  column  through- 
out all  stories.  By  this  method  the  unsightly  knee  braces,  which  it  ha^ 
been  customary  to  install,  are  done  away  with  and  the  strength  of  this 
double   channel    iron    construction    for    wind    bracing   is    ample. 
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The  floor  construction  is  of  reinforced  concrete  between  spans  of  beams, 
which  are  approximately  six  feet  centers. 

The  concrete  for  floors  and  also  for  the  blank  walls  is  made  of  crushed 
brick  which  forms  a  most  perfect  concrete  aggregate.  The  ease  with  which 
th  s  aggregate  can  be  shoveled  increases  the  economy  resulting  from  its  use, 
and  the  results  have  been  so  entirely  satisfactory,  and  it  is  so  much  more 
thoroughly  fire-proof  than  stone,  that  its  use  will  be  continued  even  if  the 
cost  of  brick  aggregate  should  equal  or  exceed  that  of  stone. 

* 

Terra   cotta  would   have   been   used   in   the   Metropolis   Bank  building, 

located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Montgomery  and  Market  streets, 

f  it  had  not  been  the  desire  to  decrease  the  cost  by  use  of  pressed  brick. 

•       This  building  will  be  constructed  of  stone  for  the  first  three  stories, 

and  with  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  trimmings  for  the  upper  stones. 

The  effort  has  been  to  secure  as  much  light  n  the  offices  as  possible 
and  the  masonry  was  reduced  to  the  merest  skeleton.  The  increased 
rfass  area  accomplishes  several  things:  First,  it  increases  the  amount  of 
fi^ht  available  for  offices ;  decreases  the  cost  of  steel  work  on  account 
of  tie  additional  lightness' and  decreases  the  cost  oj  --^^JL'd'atLl'an^ 
the  quantity,  and  this  in  turn  decreases  the  size  of  the  foundations  and 
the  amount  of  excavating  for  same.  .      ^  .    ^  •    t 

The  elevators  used  in  this  building  will  be  the  Otis  Company  s  Trac- 
tion Electric.  This  is  the  first  electric  machine  manufactured  which  is 
capable  of  running  at  a  high  speed,  developing  between  600  ,and  700  feet 
per  minute  and  capable  of  the  same  perfect  control  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  ordinary  electric  machine.  The  elevator  gates  will  be  double  act- 
ing and  equipped  with  an  automatic  device  for  opening  and  closing  which 
is  entirely  under  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  which  secures  about  twenty- 
-ffv^  per  cent  more  efficiency  for  elevator  servic*  and  at  the  same  turn, 
reduces  by  that  amount  the  time  required  for  trips 

An  Ejector  System  will  be  used  in  this  buildmg  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  deep  and  attractive  basement,  which  will  contain  a  large  sae 
deposit  department.  This  system  works  automatically  day  and  night 
without  attention  and  forms  as  perfect  a  means  for  raising  sewerage  to 
a  higher  level  as  any  known.^  It  is  operated  entirely  by  compressed  air. 

if.  if. 

The  First  National  Bank  building  of  Oakland  is  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  San  Pablo,  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  streets  The  first  story 
is  of  white  granite;  the  upper  stories  of  mat  glazed  t^^f  cotta^  Ihe 
construction  throughout  is  of  reinforced  concrete  The  first  floor  will  )>e 
used  exclusively  for  banking  quarters  for  the  First  National  Ba"k  and  for 
the  operation  of  a  safe  Deposit  Department.  The  remainder  of  the  build 
ng  will  be  for  high  class  tenants.  The  glazed  terra  cotta  is  supported 
from  concrete  forms  by  means  of  tl,ree  by  four  inch  shelf  angles  p  - 
jecting  into   it  and   will  be   further"  secured  by   means   of  anchors   built 

'"'°  K  1sX"men""n  to  fit  up  the  first  story  of  this  building  throughout 
in  Mexican  onyx    selected  for  uniform  tints.  , 

The  entrance  corridors  to  this  building  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  mos  beau- 
tiful marbles  inlaid  with  glass  mosaic.  In  this  entranceway  will  be  locat^^^^^ 
a  main  stairway  leading  to  the  upper  stories,  and  a  stately  double  marble 
stairway  leading  to  the  basement  of  the  building.  Owing  to  he  location  of 
this  building  on  a  gore  lot  there  is  an  enormous  area  of  sidewalk  lights  avail 
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Front  Elevation,  Mechanics'  ^avinj^s  Bank,  San  Francisco 
L.  B.  Dutton.  Architect 
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tirst  Xattonal  Bank  Building.  Oak  land 
L.  B.  Duiton.  Architect 
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lypical  Floor  Plan,  First  National  Bank  Building.  Oakland 
I..  B.  Duiton.  Architect 
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able.  This  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  beautifully  light  a  very 
extensive  cafe  which  will  occupy  the  entire  basement  except  the  portion  re- 
served for  mechanical  operations.  This  cafe  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  most 
modern  style,  the  idea  being  to  surpass  any  of  the  latest  successful  efforts  in 
Eastern  cities.  The  abundant  day-light  secured  in  this  cafe  will  make  it  a 
very  attractive  place  and  dispel  any  idea  of  its  being  located  below  the  ground 
level.  The  offices  in  the  upper  stories  will  have  most  perfect  elevator  service, 
equipped  with  automatic  gates  operated  by  compressed  air.  These  elevators 
will  be  capable  of  attaining  a  high  speed  and  give  most  efficient  service.  The 
corridors  will  be  finished  in  white  marble,  and  the  floors  in  marble  mosaic. 

The  location  of  this  building  on  a  gore  lot  gave  an  opportunity  to  secure 
an  abundance  of  light  to  every  office.  Metal  sash  glazed  with  plate  wire  glass 
will  be  used  for  all  exposed  portions  of  this  building.  With  the  idea  of  secur- 
ing physicians  and  dentists  as  much  as  possible  for  the  tenancy  of  this  building 
the  offices  have  all  been  fitted  up  with  special  drains  for  the  use  of  doctors 
and  dentists  with  compressed  air  outlets  for  all  offices;  with  fuel  gas  outlets, 
and  with  electric  power  connections  making  it  possible  to  obtain  both  110  and 
220  volts ;  higher  voltage  up  to  500  can  be  secured  by  simply  making  further 
connections  to  the  high  voltage  current  wires. 

The  attic  of  this  building  was  designed  to  contain  steam  and  water  pipes 
and  the  storage  of  valuables.  The  increased  demand  for  offices  in  this  un- 
usually attractive  location  lead  to  the  raising  of  this  story  sufficient  to  allow 
for  fitting  up  of  offices  throughout  the  eighth  story,  which  in  addition  to  the 
outside  windows  have  large  skylights  giving  a  vertical  light  so  much  desired 
by  many  tenants. 

The  building  will  be  equipped  throughout  with  the   most  approved   air 

cleaning  device,  which  insures  that  carpets  and  rugs  will  be  free  from  dust, 

and  the  building  much  more  sanitary  than  can  be  secured  by  any  other  means. 

_A11  the  above  conveniences  for  tenant^  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  and 


insure  great  popularity  for  this  building,  so  the  owners  will  be  able  to  make 
a  careful  choice  of  desirable  and  permanent  tenants. 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Company  is  executing  the  work  for  this 
building ;  also,  that  for  the  Eyre  building  and  the  First  National  Bank  building 
of  Oakland.  f 


I 


In  the  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  building,  located  at  the  northeast 
coriter  of  Market,  Turk  and  Mason  streets,  the  exterior  will  be  of  stone 
or  light  glazed  brick  for  first  two  stories  with  buff  pressed  brick  and 
terra  cotta  above.  The  glass  front  in  the  first  story  of  this  building  is 
set  back  behind  the  two  central  columns  forming  the  first  story  loggia, 
the  idea  being  to  get  as  large  a  glass  surface  as  possible  exposed  to 
Market  street.  This  building  is  located  on  one  of  the  numerous  diagonal 
corners  which  are  so  common  on  Market  street.  It  was  thought  by  elimi- 
nating the  corner  and  curving  the  front  that  the  effect  would  be  similar 
to  a  continuous  front  and  much  more  pleasing  to  the  sight  than  one  with 
the  usual  sharp  angles.  The  large  columns  marking  the  entrance  to  the 
bank  will  be  of  cream  white  marble,  slightly  marked  with  darker  veinings. 

This  building  will  contain  an  extensive  Safe  Deposit  Department  m 
the  basement.  The  first  floor  will  be  used  for  the  bank  and  two  stores, 
the  remainder  of  the  building  will  be  used  for  office  purposes. 

The  Lindgren-Hicks  Company  are  executing  the  work. 
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California  Architects  and  Engineers  Inspect  Govern- 

nnent  Works 

By  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  Architect. 

THE  Engineers  and  Architects'  Association  of  Southern  California  had  their 
annual  outing  on  Saturday,  March  9,  this  time  visiting  the  breakwater 
and  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  Wilmington,  and  Long  Beach,  they  having  been 
invited  by  Captain  Fries,  the  U.  S.  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  there,  to 
inspect  the  breakwater  and  harbor  improvements.  A  party  of  ninety  odd  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
Los  Angeles,  boarded  an  electric  car  at  the  Pacific  Electric  Depot  at  1  :UU  i  .  M. 

for  the  trip  to  San  Pedro. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  trip  to  the  ocean  was  the  vast  im- 
provement that  had  been  made  since  our  previous  trip.  At  that  time  from  the 
city  to  the  ocean  was  a  grass  covered  plain,  a  simple  cattle  ranch— five  short 
years  ago  Today  we  speed  along  on  the  most  complete  electric  railway  in  the 
United  States  at  a  speed  of  forty  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  through  what  might 
be  termed  a  continuous  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  reaching  to  Wilmington,  some 

eighteen  miles.  ^       n    i 

In  crossing  the  pile  trestles  of  the  bay  from  Wilmington  to  San  Pedro  one 
could  but  note  the  great  area  of  water  and  mud  flats  that  could  be  readily  made 
into  docks  and  waterways ;  hundreds  of  acres,— yes,  thousands.  Through  San 
Pedro  we  went  by  the  side  of  the  wharves  and  numerous  shippings  unloading 
their  cargoes,  and  on  through  the  town  into  the  high  ground  above  the  outer 
harbor  site,  and  on  to  Point  Firmin  and  its  lighthouse,  where  we  stopped  for  a 
little  while  to  take  in  the  scene.  Fortunately  it  was  an  exceedingly  bright  day, 
the  storm  and  rain  of  a  few  davs  since  having  thoroughly  cleared  the  atmos- 
Dhere.    The  Island^of  Catalina,  our  major  breakwater,  seemed  but  a  fewmiles 


away  stretching  its  long  backbone  across  tlie  horizon  to  l)reak  the  storm  and^ 
waves  that  had  crossed  the  mightv  Pacific.  Looking  to  the  east  we  had  before 
us  a  full  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range  extending  above  the  clouds,  shovving 
the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Mt.  Lowe,  Old  Baldy,  San  Antonio,  and  the  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Jacinto,  and  San  Diego  peaks,  the  whole  sweep  of  mountains 
covering  a  hundred  miles  in  length.  Never  had  there  been  a  grander  view  of 
this  mountain  chain,  and  between  us  and  the  mountains  were  the  green  plains 
and  rolling  hills,  and  while  these  mountains  ranged  from  thirty  to  seventy-hve 
miles  away,  yet,  as  before  said,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  made  them  ap- 
pear as  if  a  short  walk  would  reach  them. 

Returning  from  Point  Firmin  in  our  electric  car  along  the  bluff  to  the  point 
from  whence  our  breakwater  extended  south  into  the  ocean,  we  made  another 
short  stay  taking  in  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  breakwater  and  the  new  outer 
harbor  site  the  piling  defining  the  outlines  of  the  Miner,  Huntington,  and  other 
dock  sites  waterways,  and  fills  for  warehouse  sites.  From  here  the  breakwater 
takes  definite  form,  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  granite  wallmg  of  the  super- 
structure now  being  finished  about  two-thirds,  its  perfect  condition  showing  its 
stability  and  good  workmanship  after  the  severe  storms  of  last  week,  one  of  the 
most  severe  for  years.  From  this  point  of  the  bluff  note  the  pile  trestles  railway 
track  that  has  been  used  in  the  transit  of  rock  from  the  mainland  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  breakwater,  one  section  of  piling  had  been  lifted  bodily  out  of 
and  over  the  breakwater  by  the  storm,  the  piling  looking  like  huge  jagged  teeth 

just  yanked  from  their  seat.  .  .        ,  t  •     nr      • 

From  here  we  went  back  to  the  wharf,  taking  the  steamship  Warrior,  going 


^ 
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out  to  and  girting  the  outer  harbor,  and  along  the  Hue  of  the  bi^eakwater  for  a 
closer  inspection  of  its  Cyclopean  proportions  to  the  end  of  the  bre^vvater  and 
around  onto  the  sea  face,  noting  carefully  its  good  shape  after/^tts^ate  baptism 
of  storm,  thence  back  to  the  inner  harbor  by  Dead  Man's  and  Rattlesnake 
Island  to  the  United  States  suction  dredge,  noting  the  workings  of  its  powerful 
pumps  forcing  one  cubic  yard  of  material  from  the  bottom  every  second,  and 
forcing  it  through  about  fourteen  hundred  fe^t  of  pipe  onto  the  ocean  side  of 
Rattlesnake  Island,  making  land  for  the  site  of  w^arehous^s  and  other  com- 
mercial uses.  This  spit  that  was  a  few  yards  wide  now  being  broadened  to 
hundreds  of  yards  in  width. 

From  here  on  we  went  to  the  ferry  landing  and  took  launches  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  inner  harbor,  and  up  to  Wilmington,  thence  up  the  so-called  Cerritos 
Slough  to  Long  Beach.  We  were  here  joined  by  a  delegation  from  Long  Beach 
with  a  double-deck  launch  and  two  large  launches,  taking  the  whole  party  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  In  steaming  up  the  channel  toward  Wilmington  old 
memories  of  thirtv  years  ago  would  come  back ;  thirty  years  ago  in  going  up 
this  channel  on  a  lighter  upon  which  we  landed  from  the  steamboat  some  two 
miles  at  sea  and  outside  the  bar,  then  but  two  feet  deep  at  low  water,  now 
t.wenty-four  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  looking  on  either  side  and  seeing  the 
vessels  draw  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  of  water  tied  up  to  the  wharves, 
and  thinking  that  but  three  days  since  the  old  Atlanic  Line  Steamship  "Ohio" 
had  laid  beside  the  wharf  and  pulled  out  with  a  good  crowd  of  excursionists  to 
Honolulu,  and,  looking  at  the  area  of  mud  flats  and  water  around  us,  and  re- 
membering the  good  work  being  done  by  the  suction  dredge  we  had  just  left, 
and  knowing  the  favorable  bottom  for  the  use  of  the  suction  dredge,  and  the 
good  use  that  would  be  made  by.  the  materials  taken  up  by  it,  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  of  this  harbor  we're  almost  beyond  conception ;  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Antwerp,  all  appeared  before  us,  and  when  we  think  of  the  great  popula- 
tion that  shortly  must  fill  this  glorious  Southern  California,  and  the  knowledge 
oTTh^tow  passes  through  our  mountain?^,^hroiTgh  which  must  come  the  mattj^ 
overland  railways,  a  mighty  commercial  mart  must  surely  be  the  future  of  this 

place. 

Leaving  Wilmington  we  go  up  the  Cerritos  Slough,  which  is  really  the 
joint  San  Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles  River  outlet  to  the  ocean,  surprise  after 
surprise  met  us  all  as  we  go  steaming  up  to  Long  Beach,  knowing  the  ease  with 
which  the  suction  dredge  can  widen  this  channel.  About  two  miles  up  we  come 
to  the  charred  remains  of  the  suction  dredge  of  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  Com- 
pany, which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  thirty  days  since.  We  note  the  large 
area  excavated  by  them  and  the  great  fill  that  has  been  made  on  the  mud  Hat 
around,  bring  acres  and  acres  of  the  mud  flats  six  feet  above  the  highest  tide 
level,  giving  basins  and  waterways  for  the  shipping,  and  sites  for  warehouses 
and  industrial  plants.  We  now  come  to  a  large  clam-shell  dredger  in  full 
operation  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  suction  dredger  until  such  time  as  the 
new  one  can  be  placed  in  operation.  The  feasibility  and  practicability  of  this 
industrial  harbor  enterprise  at  Long  Beach  is  fully  shown,  and  when  the  co- 
operation of  the  Salt  Lake  Railway  enables  them  to  straighten  and  deej^en 
their  channel  to  the  Wilmington  outlet,  its  success  as  a  commercial  industrial 
harbor  is  assured,  the  material  dredged  from  the  harbor  and  channel  enabling 
the  raising  of  all  the  mud  flats  to  fit  them  for  warehouse  and  factory  sites  of  all 
sorts.  There  will  be  some  three  hundred  acres  for  sites  for  warehouses  and  in- 
dustrial plants,  and,  should  serious  objections  develop  in  the  straightening  of 
the  harbor  to  Wilmington,  then  the  direct  outlet  to  the  ocean  can  be  used  as  a 
short  cut,  the  War -JJepartment  having  ordered  the  Salt  Lake  Railroad  to  put 
in  proper  drawbridges,  that  navigation  shall  not  be  obstructed. 
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We  now  come  to  the  end  of  navigation  at  the  foot  of  Thiril  street,  where 
we  find  many  automobiles  sent  out  by  the  Long  Beach  people,  ready  to  take  us 
to  the  center  of  the  town,  the  street  railway,  however,  going  right  to  this  point, 
but  the  Long  Beach  people,  always  doing  the  right  thing,  had  provided  the  more 
speedy  automobiles.  When  we  arrived  at  the  center  of  the  town  we  found  a 
committee  to  meet  us,  going  to  the  large  hall  where,  previous  to  being  called  to 
dinner, Captain  Fries  outlined  the  proposed  scheme  submitted  to  the  War  De- 
partment tor  the  further  improvement  of  the  inner  harbor  of  Wilmington  and 
Long  Beach,  and  its  connection  with  Long  Beach,  illustrating  the  scheme  with 
large  maps,  and  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  work  done  and  proposed  to  be  done, 
which  is  given  in  detail  hereafter. 

When  Captain  Fries  was  through  with  his  talk,  we  were  taken  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  dining  hall,  where  the 
most  generous  spread  awaited  us,  and,  while  Long  Beach  has  always  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  "glad-hander",  yet,  we  hardly  expected  such  a  hearty 
welcome  as  this.  It  w^s  a  dinner,  ?nd  we  had  the  proper  sauce  to  give  us  an 
appetite  for  it.  Our  trip  around  the  breakwater  and  harbor  had  prepared  us 
to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  before  us. 

After  many  pleasant  speeches  of  welcome  from  the  Long  Beach  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Mayor,  and  other  leading  citizens,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Lippencott,  heartily  responded,  and  Mr.  Eisen  congratulated  Long 
Beach  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future  of  their  city  and  their  harbor,  their  great 
enterprise  and  courage,  and  that  with  the  examples  of  Antwerp,  Bremen,  and 
the  great  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  as  a  promise  of  what  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  them,  that  they  were  justified  in  all  that  they  had  under- 
taken and  might  promise. 

It  was  unanimously  conceded  that  this  had  been  the  most  successful  excur- 
sion made  by  the  Association,  and  that  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  representative  citizens  had  made  the  day  enjoyable  by  their  generous  and 
bountiful  feasL ^ 


Captain  Fries  addressed  the  Association  and  gave  the  following  informa- 
tion as  to  the  improvements  and  proposed  improvements  of  the  San  Pedro  and 
Wilmington  harbor : 

HARBOR  NOTES 

Bicakivatcr: 

Cost:  $2,900,000. 

Proposed  length.  9(XX)  feet. 

Westerly  arm,  30(X)  feet  long. 

Easterly  arm,  42(X)  feet  long. 

Curve  connecting  arms,  1800  feet  long. 

Radius  of  curve.  1900  feet  =  3°  curve. 

Gap,  breakwater  to  shore,  1800  feet. 

Trestle  built  and  owned  by  contractor. 

The  breakwater  is  built  in  water  from  24  to  52  feet  deep,  over  7000  feet  of  it  being 
in  depth  of  40  feet  or  more.  The  30-foot  c(Mitour  is  about  3000  feet  inside  and  nearly 
parallel  with  the  breakwater.  Area  having  more  than  30  feet  at  low  tide  protected  by 
i)reakwater  from  southeast  or  more  westerly  storms.  360  acres. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take   130.000  tons  of  random   rubble  stone  to  connect  the 
breakwater  with  shore.     It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  extend  the  course  walls  shoreward 
from  end  of  breakwater  proper. 
Substructure: — (Portion  beloiv  mean  lozvcr  loiv  ivatcr.) 

Top  width,  38  feet.     A  berme  4  feet  wide  has  been  .-^dded  on  the  harbor  side. 

Ocean  slope — from  M.  L.  L.  W.  to  depth  of  12  feet,  one  vertical  to  3  horizontal — below 
12- foot  depth  natural  slope  (about  one  vertical  to  1.3  horizontal). 

Harbor  slope — natural  slope  (1  on  1.3). 

Width  at  depth  of  50  feet.  195  feet. 

Stone  deposited  to  March  1st.  2.052.156  tons  (2240  lbs.). 

Total  (estimated)  when  completed.  225.000  tons. 

Practicallv  completed.  8452  feet   (78Vr   completed). 

Price  per' ton.  $0,844. 
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Chatsworth  Park  sandstone  allowed  in  core ;  covered  by  granite  from  Declez  of  Casa 
Blanca  (near  Riverside). 

Stone  from  100  lbs.  to  15  tons  in  size. 

Superstructure: — (Portion  above  M.  L.  L.  IV.) 

Top  width,  20  feet.  .  .c   t    t     ax: 

Bottom  width,  38  feet.    Height.  14  feet  above  MJLL.  W. 

Ocean  wall  in  4  courses— no  stone  less  than  16,000  lbs. 

Harbor  wall  in  7  courses— no  stone  less  than  8000  lbs. 

Stone  deposited  to  March  1st,  148,592  tons  (2240  lbs.). 

Total  (estimated)  when  completed,  248,180  tons.  ^  ,        ,  ,  ,     ' 

SurerstructTi?e  partially  built  between  points  628  feet  and  7245  feet  from  westerly  end, 
equivalent  to  5984  feet  of  completed  wall  (66%  completed). 

Price  per  ton,  $3.10. 

"^"Monolithic  blocks  40  feet  square  and  20  feet  high  are  to  be  built  at  each  end. 
Price,  $6  per  cubic  yard. 

"'"^The^'jet'ties  forming  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor,  were  built  between  1871  and 
1893.  The  original  depth  of  water  at  entrance  was  about  2  feet  at  M  L.  ^- ^-  JL^'^  ^'^^ 
increased  by  scour  and  dredging  to  15.5  feet.    Cost  of  jetties  and  ^/edging,  $954,497. 

The  entrance  channel  is%ow  dredged  to  depth  of  21  feet  and  is  400  feet  wide.  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  4000  feet  from  the  center  of  Deadman's  Island,  the  harbor  is  dredged 
between  wharves  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  at  low  tide.  This  portion  of  the  inner  harbor  is 
4500  feet  long  and  varies  in  width  from  500  feet  at  lower  end  to  750  feet  at  upper  end. 
TliVre  IS  now 'available  9000  feet  of  wharves  with  25  feet  depth  at  low  water  and  this 
will  be  increased  to  about  11.500  feet  by  July  1st. 

Sufficient  monev  has  been  appropriated  to  complete  dredging  the  inner  harbor  to  Zb 
feet,  from  a  point  'about  4000  feet  above  the  center  of  Deadman's  Island  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  turning  basin. 

Dredge  "San  Pedro":  .    ,.    ,  •  •  ,    o  •     i 

The  U  S  dredge  "San  Pedro"  has  20-inch  suction  and  discharge  pipes,  with  8-inch 
hvdraulic  pump  direct  connected  to  600-H.  P.  triple  expansion  marine  engine.  When  dis- 
charging through  1800  feet  of  pipe  with  engines  developing  about  500-H.  P.,  a  nu-an 
velocity  of  12.6  feet  is  maintained  at  the  discharge.    The  discharge  is  about  28  cubic  feet 

per  second.  ^        ^,  .    ,         ^    , 
The  dredge  cosT^98,000.     Biit1r"h3r"tlTC~iillii:utT  Mti dime ^rr.-^  The  remarrtder-of  tite- 

plant,  consisting  of  pontoons,  pipes,  launch,  etc.,  cost  about  $20,000  more. 

The  dredge  up  to  March  1,  1907.  had  removed   1,438,024  cubic  yards.     The  amount 

still  to  be  removed,  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  the  turning  basin,  is  approximately  2,304,500 

vards.  ,  r    ,      .        i        i 

The  actual  cost  of  dredging  to  date,  exclusive  of  the  hrst  cost  of  dredge,  has  been 
about  SVi  cents  per  yard.  It  is  estimated  that  the  complete  dredging  (3,754,500  cubic 
yards)  will  cost  about  11>2  cents  per  yard,  including  original  cost  of  dredge,  maintenance 

and  repairs. 

To  deepen  the  inner  harbor,  including  turning  basin  and  entrance  channel  AW  feet 
wide,  to  30  feet  at  low  tide  through  its  entire  length  it  is  estimated  will  cost  not  to  exceed 
$570,000.  The  amount  of  material  to  be  removed  is  3,000.000  cubic  yards,  of  which  only  a 
little  more  than  one-half  is  in  that  portion  of  the  harbor  being  dredged  to  25  feet.  This 
estimated  cost  includes  the  construction  of  another  dredge  similar  to  the  one  now  in  use. 

To  dredge  the  inner  harbor  above  the  turning  basin  and  east  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  tracks  (known  as  the  East  Basin)  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  below  M.  L.  L.  W.,  in 
accordance  with  plan  now  proposed  by  this  office,  will  require  the  removal  of  about 
14.450.000  vards  of  material.  , 

To  dredge  the  West  Basin,  or  that  portion  west  of  the  railroad  tracks,  exclusive  ot 
slips,  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  below  Mr^L.  L.  W.  will  require  the  dredging  of  about  8,350,000 

vards. 

The  water  frontage  in  the  East  Basin,  excluding  slips  and  entrances  thereto,  is  3i).«U) 
feet,  and  in  the  West  Basin,  19,200  feet.  Additional  frontage  afforded  by  proposed  slips: 
ICast  Basin.  37.800  feet;  West  Basin.  42,000  feet.  Water  area,  exclusive  of  slips:  East 
Basin.  332  acres ;  West  Basin.  206  acres. 

Distance  from  the  entrance  to  inner  harbor  near  Deadman's  Island  to  upper  end  of 
turning  basin.  11.400  feet,  or  approximately  2  1-6  miles;  from  upper  end  of  turning  basin 
to  southeasterly  corner  of  East  Basin,  84()0  feet,  or  approximately  12-3  miles;  from  the 
southeasterly  corner  of  the  East  Basin  to  Long  Beach  harbor,  on  a  direct  line,  about  7000 
feet,  or  nearly  2  1-3  miles;  making  distance  from  entrance  to  inner  harbor  at  San  Pedro 
to  Long  Beach  harbor  about  5  1-6  miles. 
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The  Apartment  House  of  San  Francisco  Renaissance 

By  CHARLES   PETER  WEEKS.  Architect 

LONG  ago  the  apartment  house  came  to  be  an  established  form  of  life, 
following  hotel  life,  as  a  compromise  between  it  and  home  life,  and 
combining  advantages  of  both — advantages  of  economy  on  the  one 
hand  and  privacy  on  the  other. 

The  apartment  house  had  reached  a  very  high  development  in  San 
Irancisco  before  the  fire;  had  reached  such  numbers  that  it  had  come  to 
l)c  a  doubtful  good  investment. 

They  occupied,   scattered   here   and   there,   that   entire   district   as   far 
west  of   Stockton   street   as   Van    Ness   avenue,   and   north   of   Market   to 
Xob  Hill.     Today  this  same  district  is  being  rebuilt  in  the  same  manner, 
but  in  addition,  many  of  the  down  town  residences  are  being  replaced  byi 
apartment  houses.     In  fact  the  future  indications  are  that  all  of  the  down^ 
town    hillside    district    will    be    covered    with    apartment    houses,    and    the 
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more  level  parts  outside  of  the  strictly  business  district,  with  lodging 
houses  and  rooming  hotels. 

West  of  Van  Ness  avenue  flats  will  continue  to  replace  residences  as 
they  did  before  the  fire,  slowly  driving  them  into  more  remote  locations, 
as  early  elemental  civilization 'has  always  been  driven  out  by  more  econ- 
omicafand  complex  social  arrangements. 

Even  "the  man  who  can  afford"  is  beginning  to  limit  his  home  to 
the  country,  and  when  in  town  takes  an  apartment  or  goes  to  a  hotel. 

The  modern  apartment  consists  of  three  or  four  rooms,  economy  again 
being  the  motive.  There  is  the  living  room  and  the  dining-room  combined, 
a  kitchen,  a  bedroom  and  bath,  or  two  bedrooms ;  although  the  latest  develop- 
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more   level    parts   outside   of   the   strictly    business    district,    with    lodc:ini; 
houses  and  rooming  hotels. 

West  of  Van  Ness  avenue  Hats  will  continue  to  replace  residence*^  a> 
they  did  before  the  fire,  slowly  drivini^  them  into  more  remote  locations, 
as  earlv  elemental  civilization'has  always  been  driven  out  by  more  econ- 
omical'and  complex  social  arranp:ements. 

Even  "the  man  who  can  afford"  is  bcKinnnig  to  hmit  his  'home  t- 
the  country,  and  when  in  town  takes  an  apartment  or  goes  to  a  hotel. 

The  m'odern  apartment  consists  of  three  or  four  rooms,  economy  again 
beini;  the  motive.  There  is  the  living  room  and  the  dining-room  combined, 
a  kit*^dien,  a  bedroom  and  bath,  or  two  bedrooms:  alth<nigh  the  latest  develop- 
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nicnt  in  Xew  York  is  where  several  families  C()nil)iiie  to  bnild  one  buildinj;-, 
each  takinj^  a  story  and  arranj^in*;-  it  to  suit  his  own  needs  and  tastes,  a  com- 
mon kitchen  and  corps  of  help  serving"  all.  I^ach  apartment  has  its  own 
pantry  with  dumb  waiter,  from  which  the  apartment  is  served,  the  first  story 
consisting^  of  kitchen,  bancjuet  hall,  .e^arai^e.  servants'  quarters,  etc,  Wealtli 
makes  this  a  very  feasible  scheme. 

San  Franciscans  up  to  the  present  time  have  preferred  to  build  a 
home  with  their  wealth,  but  I  ]:)redict  that  in  future  many  of  our  rich  families 
will  adopt  the  Xew  York  mode  of  life. 

The  apartment  houses  now  beinij^  built  in  San  I'rancisco  are  all  of  the 
Hass  C  or  wooden  ty|)e,  and  are  cheaper  than  fire-])roof  buildings  even  at 
lie  exorbitantly  hig^h  price  of  lumber. 

These  same  hi^h  ])rices  are  kcepinj.^:  many  investors  from  building, 
li(-)pinj^  that  the  future  will  improve  these  conditions.  The  same  demand 
and  lack  of  sup])ly  that  made  California  forefathers  ])ay  $10  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  is  causinj;:^  these  present  hig^h  prices.  Want  forced  the  forefather 
{•»  pay  nnd  necessity  will  force  San  bVancisco  to  |)ay.  lUit  on  the  other 
hand  the  income  to  an  extent  justifies  the  larg;-er  expenditure. 

San    Francisco    is    crowded    with    new    buildin^x   companies    and    new 

ontractor.s.     The  local  buildinjT^  contractors  dej)lore  this.  ])ut  it  is  to  be  a 

k^reat  benefit  to  the  city  if  the  local  men  will  only  learn  the  lesson  beinj^^ 

ini^ht.     The  systematic  way  of  handlingc  a  lar^e  job,  the  speed  attained. 

die  new  manner  of  doin<;  w.ork,  should  be  watched,  studied,  learned  and 

repeated. 
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inent  in  New  York  is  where  several  families  combine  to  build  one  building, 
each  taking  a  story  and  arranging  it  to  suit  his  own  needs  and  tastes,  a  com- 
mon kitchen  and  corps  of  help  serving  all.  Each  apartment  has  its  own 
pantry  with  dumb  waiter,  from  which  the  apartment  is  served,  the  first  story 
consisting  of  kitchen,  banquet  hall,  garage,  servants'  quarters,  etc.  Wealth 
makes  this  a  very  feasible  scheme. 

San  Franciscans  up  to  the  present  time  have  preferred  to  build  a 
home  with  their  wealth,  but  I  predict  that  in  future  many  of  our  rich  families 
will  adopt  the  New  York  mode  of  life. 

The  apartment  houses  now  being  built  in  San  Francisco  are  all  of  the 
Class  C  or  wooden  type,  and  are  cheaper  than  fire-proof  buildings  even  at 
the  exorbitantly  high  price  of  lumber. 

These  same  high  prices  are  keeping  many  investors  from  building, 
iioping  that  the  future  will  improve  these  conditions.  The  same  demand 
and  lack  of  supply  that  made  California  forefathers  pay  $10  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  is  causing  these  present  high  prices.  Want  forced  the  forefather 
to  pay  and  necessity  will  force  San  Francisco  to  pay.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  income  to  an  extent  justifies  the  larger  expenditure. 

San  Francisco  is  crowded  with  new  building  companies  and  new 
contractors.  The  local  building  contractors  deplore  this,  but  it  is  to  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  city  if  the  local  men  will  only  learn  the  lesson  being 
taught.  The  systematic  way  of  handling  a  large  job,  the  speed  attained, 
the  new  manner  of  doing  work,  should  be  watched,  studied,  learned  and 
repeated. 
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In  the  ^anic  wav,  Kastcrn  architects  arc  taking  much  work  fnnn  the 
local  men  and  this  v'vill  l)c  a  benefit  in  the  end      It  will  serve  to  ^^^^ 
standard  of  architecture  in  San  Francisco  and  those  who  survive  the  h^ 
will  be  worthv  to  represent  San   bVancisco  in  the  architectural  world  and 
make  her  a  recognized  power  second  to  none. 

San    bVancisco's   architectural    past    is   that   of   a   provincial   cit>  .   iiu 
future  is  that  of  a  metropolis. 


What  Constitutes  a  First-Class  Paving  Brick* 

P.y   W  IIJ.  1'    P.T.AIR 
IVesident    of    the    Xati(»iiai    Paving    Brick    Maiiufacturcrs'    Association 

Til  1^  first  ])avement  made  with  brick  that   I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
in  process  of  construction  in  a  roadwa}-  was  witnessed  ])V  me  a  good 
many  years  ago.   The  brick  were  dum])ed  from  a  wagon  as  you  would 
lump  a  load  of  gravel.    That  does  not  seem  so  long  ago,  but  rather  vester- 
lay — since    upon    yesterday,    as    it    were,    whole    streets    have    l)een    ])ave(l 
without  a  pretense  of  an  engineer's  services,  and  are  practically  (hnn|)ed 
into  a  street,  and  even  now  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  tor  brick' streets  lo 
be  built  without  the  superintendency  of  an  engineer.     The  ser\ices  of  an 
engineer  was  not  thought  necessary,  and  so  not  thought  of  at  all  in  build- 
ing the  first  brick  streets  in   Illinois,      l-'or  the  same  reason,  and  no  better 
reason,  the  services  of  the  engineer  have  been   dispensed   with   time  and 


time  again,  because  it  was  not  thought  worth,  while.  His  skill  and  wages 
tor  the  time  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  being  out  of  ])roportion  for  the 
importance  of  the  job.  A  dollar  and  one-half  to  two  dollars  a  dav  so-called 
nispector  is  often  deemed  sufficient  ])ay,  and  such  a  person  regarded  as 
being  fit  for  an  inspector  on  streets  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  l)ov  could 
-o  highly  recommended  his  dog,  not  being  fit  for  anything  else,  he  knew  he 
was  a  good  coon  dog.  Just  why  the  public  endures  being  trified  with  in 
this  res])ect  is  difficult  of  solution.  It  is  a  method  that  has  grown  into  a 
practice  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  protest  has  not  boon  lodir^d  to  remedy 
he  evil. 

A  mile  of  brick  street  36  feet  wide  costs,  with  the  curbing,  $40.00:).    It  not 
iinfrec|uently  hai)pens  that  cities  and  towns  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  tliousand 
inhabitants  build   two  miles  of  streets  in   a  single  season,  and   $S0,000  is 
expended  practically  under  the  supervision  of  the  two  dollar  a  dav  man.     T 
a<k   what   would   be  thought  of  your  citizen   neighbor   who  having  dcter- 
•inned  to  build  a  S40.000  residence,  would  do  so  without  the  aid  and  services 
"I  a  most  competent  architect  constantly  superintending  the  job.     Xo  one 
knows    better    than    gentlemen    of    the    engineering   profession    that    more 
Money  is  wasted  upon  streets  and  roadways  through  incompetent  superin- 
tendency than  that  of  any  puldic  utility  for  which  money  is  expended,  and 
'■'  "ue  else  than  you  feels  more  keenly  upon  the  subject  than  the  material 
an  whose  i)roduct  is  thus  a))used.     So  far  as  the  brick  manufacturers  are 
•ncerned,   I   think   t   may  say   without  the  least   clegree  of  hesitancv   that 
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In  the  same  way,  Eastern  architects  are  taking  much  work  from  the 
local  men  and  this  will  be  a  benefit  in  the  end      It  will  serve  to  raise  the 
standard  of  architecture  in  San  Francisco  and  those  who  survive  the  figh 
will  be  worthy  to  represent  San  Francisco  in  the  architectural  world  and 
make  her  a  recognized  power  second  to  none.  •     •   ,      •.       K^r 

San    Francisco's  architectural   past   is  that  of  a  provincial   city;  Her 

future  is  that  of  a  metropolis. 


What  Constitutes  a  First-Class  Paving  Brick 


* 


By  WILL  P.  BLAIR 
President   of   the    National    Paving    Brick    Manufacturers'    Association 

THE  first  pavement  made  with  brick  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
in  process  of  construction  in  a  roadway  was  witnessed  by  me  a  good 
many  years  ago.  The  brick  were  dumped  from  a  wagon  as  you  would 
dump  a  load  of  gravel.  That  does  not  seem  so  long  ago,  but  rather  yester- 
day— since  upon  yesterday,  as  it  were,  whole  streets  have  been  paved 
without  a  pretense  of  an  engineer's  services,  and  are  practically  dumped 
into  a  street,  and  even  now  it  is  not  an  unusuah  thing  for  brick  streets  to 
be  built  without  the  superintendency  of  an  engineer.  The  services  of  an 
engineer  was  not  thought  necessary,  and  so  not  thought  of  at  all  in  build- 
ing the  first  brick  streets  in  Illinois.  For  the  same  reason,  and  no  better 
reason,  the  services  of^the^n^neerhav^  been  dispensed  with  time^nd- 


time  again,  because  it  was  not  thought  worth  while.  His  skill  and  wages 
for  the  time  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  being  out  of  proportion  for  the 
importance  of  the  job.  A  dollar  and  one-half  to  two  dollars  a  day  so-called 
mspector  is  often  deemed  sufficient  pay,  and  such  a  person  regarded  as 
being  fit  for  an  inspector  on  streets  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  boy  could 
so  highly  recommended  his  dog,  not  being  fit  for  anything  else,  he  knew  he 
was  a  good  coon  dog.  Just  why  the  public  endures  being  trifled  with  in 
this  respect  is  difficult  of  solution.  It  is  a  method  that  has  grown  into  a 
practice  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  protest  has  not  been  lodged  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

A  mile  of  brick  street  36  feet  wide  costs,  with  the  curbing,  $40,003.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  cities  and  towns  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants  build  two  miles  of  streets  in  a  single  season,  and  $S0,000  is 
expended  practically  under  the  supervision  of  the  two  dollar  a  dav  rnan.  I 
ask  what  would  be  thought  of  your  citizen  neighbor  who  having  deter- 
mined to  build  a  $40,000  residence,  would  do  so  without  the  aid  and  services 
of  a  most  competent  architect  constantly  superintending  the  job.  No  one 
knows  better  than  gentlemen  of  the  engineering  profession  that  more 
money  is  wasted  upon  streets  and  roadways  through  incompetent  superin- 
tendency than  that  of  any  public  utility  for  which  money  is  expended,  and 
no  one  else  than  you  feels  more  keenly  upon  the  subject  than  the  material 
man  whose  product  is  thus  abused.  So  far  as  the  brick  manufacturers  are 
c'^mccrned,  I  think  I  may  say  without  the  least  degree  of  hesitancy  that 

•Extracts  from  pnp.r  read  at  the  Tw.-nty  ninti)  Annual  Meetintrof  the  lUinois  Clay  Workers"  Association. 
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thev  not  only  stand  willing,  but  determined  so  far  as  lies  within  their 
nower  that  the  engineer  shall  supervise  the  construction  of  the  work  or 
El' he  draws  tlfe  plans  and  receives  the  pay  for  such  supervision   for 

"'^'t.l'a^cttS'ryerfor'^uierintend.ng  a  $40,000  building  would  certainly 
be  as  much  as  th'ree  and  oftentimes  is  as  much  as  five  per  cent  of  its  cost 
Tn   thiT  lav   and   asre  of   the   world,   even   a   modest   home   is   without   its 
Jon!nlen  S  a        necessarv  appurtenance   when   it   is   without  a  street    a 
Last    i     keepii  g   with   that   home.     The  beauty,   the   utility,   the  comfort 
aifd  du"abilit;  fr'om  every  point  of  consideration  ^^ ^"^^^^^^l^^ 
as  in  the  other,  and  deserves  equal  care  and  attention      The  interest  ot  tlie 
vtfied  brick 'manufacturer  in  the  use  of  their  P^^uct  'S  co-equa    w  t^ 
that  cf   the   eneineer   or   property   owner.      V\  e   earnestly    desire    the   co 
ooeradon  and  hd     of  both^nd  w'e  are  willing  at  all  times  in  recognition  of 
?hat  fac    to  he Ip    he  cause  of  the  engineer  with  all  of  the  influence  at  our 
comma  d        f  professional  ethics  woT.ld  bid  them  be  modest,  our  materia 
we  fare  is  readv  to  supplv  the  necessary  obstrusiveness  to  set  aside  the 
TacHce  that  contributes  to  bad  work,  and  put  them  where  they  belong, 
^"eoy  need  to  be  taken  into  their  confidence  and  quietly  directed  in  the 

thin^  which  we  mav  do.  and  I  plainly  confess  that  we  do  not  wish  the 
til  ngs  w'licn  we  K  ^^^^^  ^^^  confidence. 

Wrt^'e  Tncompet'ent    n  pe'tor  we  have  our  troubles.     We  do  not  know 
whether  he  reaTy  thinks  us  dishonest,  or  whether  he  does  not  consider  it 
Ts^  part  of  his  dutv  to  consider  us  dishonest  or  which,  but  do  you    hink 
thai  we  can  take  such  a  man  on  to  our  yard,  explain  our  methods  of  buru- 
ne  •  demonstrate  where  the  good  and  the  bad  brick  comes  from  in  the 
k  fn   whTre  our  own  troubles  lie.  and  of  all  the  eflforts  that  we  put  forth  and 
as  we  put  them  forth  to  give  to  the  cities  the  quality  of  the  brick  we  have 
as  we  Py  "^y  ^  .       x.-°  are  not  satisfied,  however,  with  ehjnin^tingLthe_ 
SSSeS^^^^S^So^iTS^rustees.  city  councils  often  so  circum- 
cr°be  t^ie  enSneer  in  a  wav  that  he  is  not  the  responsible  factor  he  should 
he    the  fina"  iudgiuent  and  authority  of  the  engineer  is  not  supreme,  but 
res'e  ved   by   a   bodv   that   possesses   no   element   of   technical   learning-a 
doctor    s   called   and   describes,   but   some    wiser   council    (?)    determines 
whether  or  not  the  patient  shall  take  the  medicine.     The  authority  of  the 
ngileer  s^,ol t  made  supreme  to  make  Him  f^-f '  .-^  'iidepend.nt^ 
Mter  an  eneineer's  plans  are  accepted  and  approved,  then  he  should  be 
dothed   wi  if  Lbsolute  power   and   authority   to  carry   them  out   in   detail. 
Where  the  engineer  is  given  full  control  of  the  plan,  specification  and  de- 
tails of  ionstrif  "ion.  the^material  with  which  it  is  to  be  done,  we  do  be  leve 
that  t  w^"dd  be  to    he  interest  to  all  concerned  that  the  engineer  vis.t  the 
vard  anT  he  factory  from  which  the  brick  are  supplied;  see  the  brick  as 
theJ  are  made    as  they  are  burned,  assorted  and  shipped,  where  the  over- 
turned come  from,  and  note  the  characteristics;  likewise  the  "uderburne  L 
d  e  aircherked,  th^  faulty  made  at  the  machine,  the  «P0.1ed  a    rapid  firing 
and  of  all  the  little  details  that  separate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

As  they  gather  some  little  information   from  us  along  these  lines  at 

Ts  a  good  paving  brick,  but  when  you  ascertain  the  quality  of  a  brick  b> 
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that  process  of  testing,  the  brick  itself  is  no  longer  fit  for  use.     Then  the 
test  itself  is  only  practical  so  far  as  it  may  serve  by  way  of  comparison 
to  enable   intelligent  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  similar  brick  that  are 
expected  to  be  used.     I  have  before  me  some  half  dozen  or  more  samples 
of  first  class  brick  of  the  various  makes  that  seek  a  market  in  your  state. 
I  would  say  that  all  of  these  brick  are  first  class,  and  meet  the  general 
requirements,  and  after  placed  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  under  what  we  call  good  construction,  it  would  be  a  rare 
exception  where  they  will  not  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  entire 
generation.     I  have  before  me  here  also  an  overburned  brick,  and  under- 
burned  brick,  a  brick  that  is  burned  too  fast,  a  brick  that  is  spoiled  in  the 
mill,  and  brick  that  are  otherwise  defective,  each  having  been  manufactured 
by  the  same  process ;  burned  in  the  same  kilns ;  of  the  same  material  and 
apparently  received  the  same  treatment  as  the  brick  that  are  good.     The 
comparisons    that    I    have    here    are    each    somewhat    in    the    extreme.      I 
believe  it  was  your  own  immortal  Lincoln  who  said  that  the  way  to  learn 
most  effectively  by  illustration  and  comparisons  is  by  instancing  extreme 
cases,  and  that  is  why  I  have  brought  these  extremes  to  you.     It  does  not 
require  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  for  you  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
point    where   these    two   extremes    meet,    and    it    is    the    case    with    every 
manufacturer  that  between  the  good  and  bad  there  is  a  doubtful  line.     I 
think  that  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  method  of  every  first  class  manufacturer 
in  giving  instruction  to  his  men  upon   whom  he  must  depend  to  fill  his 
orders  that  the  doubtful  line  must  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  a  good  grade. 
If  there  is  a  doubtful  line  where  these  two  qualities  meet  with  the  manufac- 
turer with  all  his  familiarity  with  the  details,  conditions  and  circumstances 
surrounding   the    making   of   the   product,    what   can    be    expected    in    the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  of  a  man  such  as  I  have  stated  while  acting  as 
an   inspector.     This   is   the   aspect   that   presents   itself   for  your   and   our 
intelligent  consideration,  and  this  is  the  condition  that  led  me  to  say,  and 
is   the    father  of  the   wish,   that   the   engineers   might   be   taken   into   our 
confidence  and  we  into  their  confidence,  and  that  is  why  I  say  to  you  that 
a  visit  to  the  factory  of  the  manufacturer  who  supplies  the  brick  that  the 
engineer   is   expected   to   use   upon   any   important   street,   will   be   to   the 
decided  advantage  of  both.     In  some  cases  it  is  largely  the  place  of  the 
kiln   where  the  different   grades  come   from.     Again   the   quality   may  be 
determined  somewhat  by  the  color  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  the 
weight  alone,  mill  insufficiently  fed,  quantity  of  clay  lacking  inside  of  the 
brick,  the  outside  appearance  perfect  in  form  and  perfect  in  burning.    In 
the  latter  case  the  fault  of  the  brick  is  only  detected  after  it  is  placed  in 
the  street  and  subjected  to  the  weight  of  the  roller.     But  no  two  brick  of 
the  entire  lot  before  me  are  of  the  same  color,  nor  do  any  two  present 
the  same  appearance  so  far  as  fracture,  density,  burning,  or  anything  else 
as  it  appears  to  the  eye  make  the  two  alike.     Each  is  totally  different,  and 
made  from  slightly  different  clays.     A  visit  to  one  yard  will  not  equip  one 
thoroughly   in  judging  the  quality  of  the  brick  from   another  yard,  so   I 
would  say  if  it  is  possible,  as  each  factory  supplies  a  street  from  time  to 
time,  visit  each  factory,  inspect  the  yard  from  which  the  particular  supply 
of  brick  are  to  come. 

I  have  with  me  also  two  or  three  specimens  of  first  class  brick  that  have 
been  in  use.  One  specimen  taken  from  under  the  wheel  track,  having 
been  in  use  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years.  This  specimen  of  brick  is 
similar  in  quality  to  the  No.  I's  that  I  have  before  me,  but  it  was  placed 
in  the  street  under  proper  construction.     I  have  a  corresponding  sample 
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precisely  alike  in  quality,  but  placed  in  the  street  carelessly  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  we  recommend.  The  wear 
on  the  two  specimens  were  as  nearly  alike  as  it  is  possible  for  conditions  to 
be  in  two  diflferent  places  on  the  s^me  street;  both  were  from  under  the 
wheel  track,  but  you  readily  see  one  is  a  total  wreck,  while  the  other  is  not 
preceptibly  worm  I  have  another  specimen  taken  from  another  street  that 
was  in  use  12  years,  sustaining  the  traffic  under  heavy  loads  daily,  and  in 
that  entire  time  many  loads  that  passed  over  it  weighed  more  than  12  tons. 
I  was  unable  to  procure  a  mate  for  this  sample — construction  under  bad 
conditions — for  the  reason  that  on  the  entire  block  from  which  this  was 
taken,  no  more  apparent  wear  was  found  anywhere.  These  brick  we 
furnish  in  proof  of  the  statement  often  made,  that  the  older  the  brick  street, 
in  case  of  proper  construction,  the  better  it  is  for  all  purposes  for  which 
it  is  built.  Bridges  collapse,  buildings  fall,  streets  fail.  There  are  failures 
in  all  engineering  problems,  but  almost  without  a  single  exception  the 
failure  is  due  to  misconstruction  or  a  misapplication  carelessly  or  other- 
wise of  the  plans  and  specifications  made  by  the  engineer.  You  ask  me, 
why  this  special  plea  for  competent  supervision?  I  think  I  have  already 
given  you  the  answer.  What  constitutes  a  good  paving  brick  is  one  that 
is  properly  laid  in  the  streets. 

*      . 
*  * 

San  Francisco  in  Ten  Years 

ROSY  pictures  of  San  Francisco  as  it  will  appear  ten  years  in  the  future 
were  painted  recently  by  Willis   Polk,  who  has  charge  of  $4,000,000 
worth  of  reconstruction  work  there  for  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.    A  popu- 
lation of  1,000,000,  more  beautiful  buildings,  better  streets  and  parks,  more  ade- 
'  quate  fire  protection,  a  pure  water  supply — these  are  but  some  of  the  things 
"Inclii^ed^  in  his  prophecy.     He  adds  to  these  the  assertion  that  the  city  will- 
manufacture  and  ship  more  goods  by  that  time  than  would  have  been  its  portion 
in  all  time  had  nOt  the  earthquake  come  to  change  its  history. 

Mr.  Polk  is  a  member  of  the  "committee  of  forty,"  all  that  is  left  of  the 
now  famous  "Committee  of  Fifty,"  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mayor 
Schmitz  and  General  Funston,  met  within  three  hours  after  the  great  disaster 
and  drafted  a  set  of  drastic  emergency  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
frightened  people  of  the  stricken  city. 

''What  the  Chicago  fire  did  for  that  city  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire  did  for  the  coast  city,"  said  Mr.  Polk.  "Figuring  that  $300,000,000  worth 
of  buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration,  all  of  which  will  have  to  be 
replaced,  and  that  it  will  take  an  expenditure  of  $200,000,000  more  to  meet  the 
great  demand  for  new  buildings  and  improvements,  I  estimate  that  it  will  take 
ten  years  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  fire.  This  will  mean  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $50,000,000  every  year  in  building  alone. 

"The  permanent  building  has  begun,  plans  have  been  made  for  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  worth  of  buildings  to  be  constructed  within  the  next  few 
months.     Many  of  the  temporary  shacks  have  been  destroyed. 

"That  reminds  me  that  the  people  in  the  East  greatly  misapprehend  the 
eflFects  of  the  earthquake.  It'was  found  in  all  but  two  per  cent  of  the  cases  ex- 
amined that  wherever  a  building  had  a  good  foundation,  and  was  properlv 
built,  it  suflFered  nothing  from  the  quake.  For  a  time  there  was  a  decided  'boom' 
in  reinforced  concrete  construction,  but  the  efifects  have  all  worn  off  now.  All 
the  large  contractors  have  returned  to  the  old  legitimate  steel-frame  properly 
protected  buildings." — Building  Management. 


Artistic  Brickwork* 

By  J.  M.  WHITE 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Lniversity  of  Illinois 

I  HAVE  selected  the  above  subject  because  I  feel  that  you  must  all  be  inter- 
ested in  promoting  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  brick 
masonry.  You  have  made  good  brick,  the  best  that  can  ^be  found  in  any 
market  and  in  ample  variety  of  siae  and  color ;  your  next  duty  is  to  see  that 
people  are  taught  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Many  of  our  archi- 
tects, almost  the  entire  public,  the  majority  of  the  masons,  and  even  the  brick 
manufacturers,  need  to  be  educated  on  this  point.  The  public  does  not  realize 
at  how  slight  an  expense  a  monotonous  brick  wall  might,  by  a  variation  in 
texture  or  color  of  the  material,  have  been  made  interesting  if  not  really  at- 
tractive.       ^ 

Brick  is  regarded  as  a  cheap  material  and  it  therefore  receives  a  cheap 
treatment.  Its  strength,  durability  and  fireproof  qualities  are  recognized,  but 
attempts  at  artistic  effects,  except  with  pressed  brick,  are  looked  upon  as  ques- 
tionable experiments. 

We  can  improve  conditions  only  by  educating  people  all  along  the  line. 
The  architect,  who  would  be  the  most  important  factor  in  raising  the  standard 
of  public  tastes,  receives  plenty  of  encouragement  from  the  manufacturers  and 
artists,  who  create,  but  scant  co-operation  from  the  mechanics  who  must  exe- 
cute the  work.  It  is  for  just  this  reason  that  the  aesthetic  standard  of  modern 
brickwork  is  so  much  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  France  and 
Germanv.  Many  architects  have  given  up  in  despair  and  accepted  work  which 
stands  the  test  of  the  line  and  plumb  and  is  ''free  from  solecisms  and  mistakes, 
but  in  which  all  the  virtues  are  negative  and  which  is  devoid  of  character  and 
life." 

The  receptivity  of  the  mechanic  is  a  force  which  has  much  Jo  d^  with  the 
general  development.  The  mason's  sole  ambition  is  to  cultivate  dexterity,  and 
it  is  usually  done  at  a  sacrifice  to  those  effects  which,  though  largclv  acci  bntd. 
are  expressive  of  his  artistic  sense  in  selecting  and  grouping  the  individual 

bricks. 

I  have  often  wished  that  the  Masons'  Union,  in  order  to  stimulate  pride 
in  artistic  as  well  as  mechanical  excellence,  would  establish  an  Honorary  Order 
of  Craftsmen,  a  sort  of  first  degreie,  to  which  no  one  would  be  admitted  who 
did  not  appreciate  the  artistic  side  of  his  work.  Among  the  older  civilizations 
of  the  world,  I  presume  that  a  large  majority  of  the  mechanics  would  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  class.  ''Education,  like  the  mass  of  our  age's  inventions,  is, 
after  all,  only  a  tool ;  everything  depends  upon  the  workman  who  uses  it."^ 

Artistic  effects  can  not  be  obtained  by  rule,  and  though  we  hear  it  said  that 
designs  must  always  be  related  to  the  material  in  which  they  are  executed,  that 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  capacity  for  appropriate  expression  of  the 
material  with  which  we  are  working,  that  we  must  use  it  in  a  proper  manner 
and  keep  it  in  its  natural  sphere,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  its  possibilities  and 
its  limitations,  we  do  not  feel  much  wiser  as  to  our  own  method  of  procedure, 
even  though  we  recognize  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statements. 

It  is  true  that  stone  is  better  suited  than  brick  for  monumental  buildings 
built  upon  large  lines  and  employing  heavy  masses  of  material.  The  natural 
use  of  wood  is  for  work  that  employs  the  'stick  straight,  though  more  or  less 
carved  and  ornamental.  Metal  is  susceptible  of  twisting  and  bending  and  hence 
is  the  natural  material  to  employ  where  such  effects  are  desired.  Glass  in  its 
finished  state  should  express  the  lightness  of  a  bubble  and  is  more  appropriate 
when  blown  into  light  feathery  shapes  than  in  the  form  of  cut  glass. 

It  is  easy  to  enumerate  some  things  we  should  not  do,  but  difficult  to  say 
where  to  draw  the  line.  Some  excellent  architects  will  not  use  either  pattern 
brickwork  or  moulded  brick.     Personally,  I  admire  both  in  their  proper  places. 

•Extracts  from  papt-r  nad  hefor.   H,».  fonvt-Dt  jnn  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  .Association,  held  at 
Louis.  Mo..  Fef)ruary.  19(17. 
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The  Brick  Situation  in  San  Francisco 

THE  brick  men  say.  they  just  cannot  keep  up  with  orders.  The  demand 
would  not  exceed  the  output  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  there  are 
several  reasons  to  account  for  the  present  inability  of  the  manufacturers 
to  supply  the  market.  Besides  the  unprecedented  call  for  brick  occasioned  by 
the  rebuilding  operations,  the  dealers  have  been  handicapped  by  shortages  of 
fuel  oil  coal  and  wood,  and  absence  of  even  fair  transport^.tion  faci  ities.  I  rices- 
have  advanced,  but  expenses  of  every  kind,  including  labor,  tuel,  freight  on 
brick  and  cartage  in  the  city  have  increased  considerably. 

The  soft  mud  brick  plants  in  the  Standard  Brick  Association  have  been 
closed  since  November,  as  usual,  and  the  extremely  rainy  reason  detained  all  of 
them  from  making  an  early  start  this  year  and  taking  a  chance  in  order  to 
secure  some  of  the  big  orders  that  are  in  sight.  They  usually  resume  molding 
brick  about  April  15th. 

The  present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transportation  would  probably  pre- 
vent successful  delivery  of  greater  quantities  of  brick  to  the  builders  in  the 
near  future  anyhow.  The  San  Francisco  wharves  are  so  clogged  up  with  lum- 
ber and  other  bulky  stuff  that  the  brick  men  are  unable  to  find  a  place  to  lay 
their  bricks  after  they  have  brought  them  to  the  city  in  scows  or  other  vessels. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  storage  space  is  very  hard  to  find. 

The  mud  brick  yards  have  been  burning  brick  during  the  rainy  season  that 
were  made  in  the  fall  and  stored  in  sheds.  Many  of  the  yards  have  large  quan- 
tities of  brick  on  hand,  largely  sold,  which  they  cannot  get  transportation  for, 
and  hence  the  owners  are  not  very  enthusiastic  over  rushing  the  busmess.  Un 
April  1st  500  carloads  of  brick  were  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  in  the  fifty 
miles  between  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Some  of  the  cars  were  loaded  two 
^e^ks^rior,  but  the  contractors^who  boughtjthebnck  could^o^getthen^^ 
^      .,11  T^  •  i_  r- V  „or^  of  Pi^^canfnn  iQ  rhnUec\  un  with  Durned  brick 


Remilllrd  Brick  Company's  yard  at  Pleasanton  is  choked  up  >vith  ^rne^Brtcl^ 
on  account  of  lack  of  transportation.    Its  yard  at  Greenbrae  is  closed  down  for 
lack  of  wood  for  fuel. 

Prices  of  common  brick  have  advanced  to  $12.50  a  thousand  and  some  are 
holding  for  $1  more.  Considerable  quantities  of  brick  have  been  sold  at  the 
figure  mentioned.  However,  a  large  concern  that  manufactures  brick  in  Sacra- 
mento and  has  30,000,000  brick  sold,  got  $10  for  the  greater  portion  when  the 
orders  were  taken.  A  year  ago,  common  bricks  were  sold  as  low  as  $6  but  ex- 
penses of  production  were  then  much  less.  Machine  cleaned  hrkks  from  the 
ruins  in  the  burned  district  are  now  selling  at  $9  to  $10  and  are  in  great  demand. 
Sand-lime  brick  are  quoted  about  the  same  as  common,  and^  there  is  a  tair 

demand. 

A  representative  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  recently  said  to  the  cor- 
respondent for  Clay  Worker :  'The  present  shortage  is  largely  due  to  the  fac 
that  we  had  to  shut  down  last  month.  We  are  getting  oil  now,  however,  and 
have  just  finished  two  new  kilns  that  will  supply  80,000  brick  per  month  each^ 
We  hope  to  get  our  heads  above  the  flood  of  orders  before  long.  The  demand 
is  tremendous  and  shows  how  much  is  being  done  to  rebuild  the  city. 

W  E  Dennison,  manager  of  the  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Com- 
pany said  recently :  "We  have  orders  on  hand  to  run  us  six  months,  and  can- 
not agree  to  deliver  brick  to  new  customers  in  ninety  days.  The  present  short- 
age in  pressed  brick  is  due  to  the  overwhelming  demand  now  existing  in  San 
Francisco,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  January  we  could  get  no  oil,  had  to  shut 
down  and  ran  behind." 
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Convention  of  the  Architectural  League 

A  CONVENTION  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22d,  23d  and  24th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Washington  Architectural  Club.  The  clubs  participating 
were:  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  Architectural  Club, 
Toronto  Architectural  Club,  Pittsburg  Architectural  Club,  Twin 
City  Architectural  Club,  Chicago  Architectural  Club,  Detroit  Archi- 
tectural Club,  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club,  Washington  Architectural 
Club,  Architects'  Club  of  Urbana,  111.,  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters, 
Natural  Sculpture  Society,  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  and  the 
George  Washington  Architectural  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Boston  Architectural  Club,  Memphis  Architectural  Club  and  the 
Portland  (Oregon)  Architectural  Club  were  also  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

.  Among  the  more  important  matters  taken  up  at  the  meeting  were  the  ques- 
tion of  individual  membership  in  the  League;  the  transfer  of  members 
from  one  club  to  another;  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  permanent 
secretary;  traveling  scholarships;  fellowships  in  the  Architectural  Schools; 
and  the"^  question  of  fuller  preparation  on  general  educational  lines  for 
entrance  to  professional  schools,  and  less  general  and  more  special  work 
in  the  professional  schools. 

A  number  of  papers  of  special   interest   were   presented   by   eminent 

architects. 
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Tallest  Brick  Chimney  in  the  World 


THE  .MiShons  Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Co.  of  New  Yo-k  his  nist  rc- 
received  a  contract  to  build  the  tallest  chimney  in  the  world— in  fact,  the 
tallest  structure  of  any  sort  save  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Washington 
Monument— from  the  Boston  and  Montana  Consolidated  Copper  and  Silver 
Mining  Co.  at  Great  Ealls,  Mont.  The  chimney  will  rise  506  feet  above  th?  t^^ 
of  the  foundation,  and  will  have  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  50  feet.  *The. 
size  of  the  chimney  has  been  proportioned  for  leading  off  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gases  a  minute,  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  600  degrees  F.  The  gases  con- 
sist mainly  of  SO.>  from  the  smelter  furnaces,  and  will  travel  2000  feet  through 
flue  ducts'  before  "reaching  the  chimney.  The  chimney  is  designed  so  that  an 
additional  sixty  feet  may  be  put  on  at  any  time  in  case  additional  draft  is 
desired.  The  point  where  the  chimney  is  to  be  built  is  3,535  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  on  account  of  the  exposed  location  and  the  strong  gales  in  Montana 
the  chimney  has  been  designed  to  withstand  a  gale:  of  125  miles  an  hour. 

Assuming  a  unit  weight  of  116  tons  per  cubic  foot  of  brickwork,  the 
maximum  pressure  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney,  du^  to  the  dead  weight  and  the 
wind  pressure,  is  computed  at  twenty-one  tons  per  square  foot.  There  will  be 
four  flue  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  each  flue  having  528  square 
feet  of  area.  The  entire  chimney  is  to  be  lined  w^ith  Custodis  sectional  lining, 
laid  in  acid-proof  mortar.  The  present  common  brick  chimney  at  the  smelter, 
which  is  186  feet  high  bv  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  has  cracked  badly,  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  the  SO,  gases  on  the  cement  mortar.  In  designing  the  new 
chminey,  special  care  has  been  t?ken  to  have  it  resist  the  influence  of  the  sul- 
furic acid  gases.  The  sectional  lining  will  consist  of  a  4-inch  acid-proof  brick 
laid  in  acid-proof  mortar  and  separated  from  the  main  wall  by  an  air-space  of 

two  feet. 

To  prevent  the  flue  dust  from  settling  behind  the  lining,  special  form  bricks 


will  be  employed  and  all  SDaces  at  the  top  of  each  section  of  lining,  through 
which  the  dust  might  find  its  way,  will  be  closed  with  mineral  wool.  The  top 
of  the  chimney  will  be  protected  with  a  terra  cotta  cap  with  overlapping  edges 
laid  in  acid-proof  mortar.  As  the  heavy  gases  will  fall  in  rainy  weather  along- 
side of  the  chimney,  the  upper  part  of  the  outside  brickwork  will  be  pointed  up 
with  acid-proof  mortar ;  also  the  outside  ladder  and  lightning  rod  will  be  pro- 
tected against  the  influence  of  the  acids. 

The  total  dead  weight  of  the  chimney  is  estimated  at  17,000  tons,  and  if 
common  brick  was  employed,  it  would  require  about  6,000,000  bricks  to  build 
the  chimney.  To  scaffold  this  chimney  from  the  inside  will  be  quite  a  feature, 
and  four  elevators  run  by  electrical  power  will  be  employed  to  carry  up  men 
and  material.  The  foundation  will  rest  on  rock  and  consist  of  circular  con- 
crete walls  thirty  feet  in  height  with  an  outside  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  ninety 
feet.  The  pressure  produced  on  the  rock  due  to  the  dead  weight  and  wind 
pressure  is  computed  at  7  tons  per  square  foot. 

A  new  brick  yard  will  be  built  especially  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
the  required  perforated  radial  brick,  and  the  plant  will  be  so  constructed  as  to 
obtain  an  output  of  100  tons  a  day.  The  entire  brick  plant  will  be  run  by  elec- 
trical power  derived  from  the  waterfalls  of  the  Missouri  River.  An  aerial 
tramway  will  be  constructed  to  transport  the  material  from  the  brickyard  to  the 
chimney,  as  the  brickyard  will  be  at  a  much  lower  elevation  than  the  chimney. 
The  Custodis  Co.  expects  to  finish  the  chimney  in  about  one  year's  tinie.  The 
contract  price  without  foundation  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  The 
tallest  chimney  in  the  world  at  present  is  the  460-foot  chimney  at  Freiburg. 
Germany,  so  that  this  new  chimney  will  beat  the  record  by  just  10  per  cent. — 
The  Engineer. 


The  Roadbed  of  the  Future 

Durability  and  Rigidity  of  Concrete  Promises  Practical  Solution  of  Dif- 
ficulties now  Encountered— Will  Make  for  Economy  and  Com- 
fort of  Traveling  Public 

By  J.  \V.  SCHAUB,  M.  Am.  Sue.  C.   E.  in  Cement  A^e 

AS  civilization  advances  we  learn  by  experience  that  permanency 
in  the  construction  of  our  works  proves  the  best  safeguard  against 
waste.  This  applies  to  our  pavements  for  streets,  our  buildings,  our 
bridges  for  highways  and  railways,  and  in  fact  everything  constructed  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  But  more  particularly  does  this  apply  to  the 
roadbed  and  track  for  railways,  which  must  continually  be  adjusted  and 
repaired  to  counteract  the  destructive  agencies  of  nature,  and  the  constant 
action  of  the  passing  loads. 

Upon  looking  over  the  reports  of  several  western  railways  we  find  the 


cosF  of  maintenanc^oT  track  and  renewiii^gTiesan^  rails  to  "be  about  $600^ 
per  mile.  On  some  of  the  Eastern  roads  we  find  the  cost  to  run  as  high  as 
$2000  per  mile.  To  put  the  case  in  another  way,  almost  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
cost  of  operating  the  railways  in  the  United  States  is  expended  in  the  mere 
care  and  renewal  of  the  track.  For  the  year  1905,  this  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  about  $150,000,000.  This  does  not  include,  be  it  noted,  other 
expenditures  in  the  maintenance  of  way,  such  as  fences,  bridges  and  cul- 
verts and  repairs  for  other  purposes. 

As  railways  are  constructed  today,  we  find  the  rails  laid  on  wooden 
ties,  and  held  in  line  by  spikes  which  are  driven  into  the  ties  by  the  aid  of 
the 'eye  and  main  brute  strength.  If  the  spike  is  not  in  line  it  is  knocked 
into  line,  or,  it  is  drawn  out,  the  hole  in  the  tie  is  plugged  up  and  then 
the  spike  is  redriven.  At  best  it  is  a  crude  process,  but  what  happens 
after  the  spike  is  in  its  proper  place?  First,  we  see  that  the  yielding 
action  or  wave  motion  of  the  roadbed  loosens  the  spike  and  then  the  first 
lateral  pressure  on  the  rail  throws  it  out  of  line.  The  spike  is  then  ready 
to  go  through  the  same  operation  as  when  it  was  first  driven. 

The  first  departure  from  the  present  practice,  which  should  be  adopted, 
should  be  the  elimination  of  the  spike,  and  in  its  place  a  screw  spike  should 
be  used,  such  as  is  now  in  common  use  in  France  and  Germany.  This 
spike  preserves  the  timber  against  any  unnecessary  cutting,  inasmuch 
as  the  hole  for  this  spike  must  be  previously  prepared  by  an  auger. 

On  most  of  our  modern  railways  the  ties  are  laid  in  rock  ballast.  IVlore- 
uver,  in  some  cases  we  find  the  tie  plates  inserted  finder  the  rails  to  pre- 
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serve  the  ties  against  indentation,  and  give  the  rails  a  stiff  and  unyielduig 
bearing,  and  thereby  preserve  the  alignment  of  the  rails.  This  is  approach- 
ing the  idea  of  a  permanent  track  and  roadbed,  but  does  it  reach  it?  it  the 
spikes  are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rails  in  line  why  use  spikes? 
If  the  ties  are  designed  to  give  an  unyielding  support  to  the  rails  why 
use  wooden  ties?     If  the  roadbed  is  affected  by  the  elements  why  leave  it 

exposed  to  the  weather?  „     ,   .       «•       i  i      ^i 

The  usual  argument  against  an  unyielding  roadbed  is  offered  by  the 
railroad  manager  about  as  follows:  He  says  the  track  must  be  elastic 
otherwise  the  rails  would  be  destroyed  or  broken  and  therefore  the  present 
form  of  track  must  be  maintained.  Yet  this  same  manager  wi  1  order  the 
heaviest  rails  to  be  placed  in  the  track,  to  be  supported  on  the  heaviest 
ties  that  he  can  procure,  and  laid  on  the  deepest  ballast  to  make  an  unyield- 
ing roadbed  as  near  as  can  be  by  such  devices.  Now,  if  we  would  go  a 
step  farther,  and  with  the  ballast  surrounding  the  ties  make  a  concrete 
roadbed  bv  filling  the  voids  in  the  ballast  by  means  of  a  Portland  cement 
mortar,  he  will  have  obtained  what  he  is  striving  to  get  and  can  never 
reach  To  be  sure  it  is  not  proposed  to  build  a  permanent  roadway  by 
such  methods,  but  this  is  merely  offered  as  an  illustration  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  against  the  unyielding  track.  To  be  sure  such  a 
roadbed  would  be  affected  bv  the  weather,  but  what  argument  could  be 
offered  against  such  a  -roadbed    if    it    were    absolutely  drained    from  all 

moisture?  c  4.       \    \ 

The  greatest  destructive  element  which  our  present  form  ot  track  has 
to'resist  is  the  inertia  of  the  moving  load  which  passes  over  it  If  it  were 
possible  to  build  a  track  to  absorb  this  impact  and  vibration  of  the  moving 
load,  the  destructive  action  would  largely  disappear.  This  is  to  some 
extent  accomplished  bv  the  ballast  in  our  present  form  of  track,  but  only 
in  a  primitive  way,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  balla-t  is  merely  a  mass 
"^TbroTcen  rtoneliav^g  no  cotreston  except  that  whteh^tsobta^n^ 

by    the    friction    of    its    particles    on  each    other.     The    writer  begs  to  refer 

ESTIMATED  COST  PER  MILE  OF  FOUR  TRACK  CONCRETE 
ROADBED  READY  FOR  TRACK  RAILS 

Concrete   2.8   cu.    yds,    @   $5.00 ' ^^t^  ^^^  r""  j!' 

Timber,  tie   rod,  etc  @ ^.00  per    in.  f  . 

Drainage,   ©    2.00  per  hn.  ft. 


Gross  cost  per  mile,  5,280'x $20.00 

Deduct   salvage   on   present   tracks    


$105,600.00 
10,000.00 


Net   cost   per 
$95,600.00  @  4  per  cent   interest,   per  annum 


n,ile    $95,600.00 


3,824.00 


Assume  maintenance  of  present  tracks,  per  annum.. 
Assume  renewals  of  present  four  tracks,  per  annum 


$5,000.00 
2,000.00 


Assume  Total  maintenance  of  present  four  tracks,  per  annum 

Assume  maintenance  of  proposed  four  tracks   ^^^}^  ^^^  annum 

Assume  renewals  of  proposed '^our  tracks    600.00  per  annum 


Assume  Total  maintenance  of  proposed  four  tracks,  per  annum 


$7,000.00 


$1,000.00 


Assume  savmg  in  maintenance  per  annum. 
Assume  interest  on   investment,  per  annum 


$6,000.00 
3.824.00 


Then  net  saving  per  annum  per  mile  of  four  tracks $2,176.00 
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here  to  a  design  for  a  permanent  roadbed  and  track  for  railways  which 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  connection  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the  subway; 
and,  also,  by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvaina  Railroad 
Company  to  build  the  tunnels  in  and  around  New  York.  This  design  con- 
templates a  concrete  roadbed,  which  is  divided,  for  practical  reasons,  into 
two  parts.  A  substructure  is  first  prepared,  upon  which  the  final  super- 
structure is  to  rest.  This  substructure  will  have  to  be  designed  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  each  case;  for  instance,  in  a  tunnel  having  a  rock  cut 
this  substructure  will,  in  many  cases,  be  merely  a  thin  layer  of  concrete 
to  level  ofT  the  bottom  of  the  cut.  On  earth  embankments,  which  are  not 
settled,  it  may  be  necessary  to  build  supporting  walls  in  some  cases,  and 
in  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  drive  concrete  piles.  In  any  case  it 
is  contemplated  to  give  the  substructure  an  unyielding  support. 

After  the  substructure  has  been  properly  laid,  the  next  step  is  to  place 
the  track  in  position.  This  consists  of  the  rails  and  their  supports,  which 
are  longitudinal  timbers,  creosoted,  temporarily  supported  on  wedges  to 
give  the  proper  surface  to  the  track.  The  alignment  of  the  rails  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  transverse  rods,  spaced  24  inches  center  to  center, 
passed  through  the  timbers.  The  rods  pass  through  a  gas  pipe  having 
a  washer  at  each  end  to  adjust  the  alignment  of  the  track.  Any  suoer- 
elevation  of  the  rail  is  obtained  by  means  of  temporary  wooden  wedges 
placed  under  the  longitudinal  timbers.  After  the  rails  have  been  placed 
in  position  by  means  of  instrumental  work  to  a  mathematical  accuracy,  the 
space  between  and  under  the  longitudinal  timbers  is  filled  with  concrete, 
forming  a  superstructure  upon  the  previous  superstructure.  An  open  con- 
duit may  be  formed  in  this  superstructure  to  accommodate  any  wires  for 
electrical  purpo5=-e«^,  and  at  the  same  time  save  some  concrete. 

The  salient  features  of  this  design,  are:  First,  the  support  of  the 
track  rafts  Is  not  formed  imtii  after  the  track  is  in  its  final  position,  so  that 


no  accuracy  in  the  surface  of  the  substructure  is  required.  Second,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  timber  supports,  the  same  can  be  re- 
moved without  raising  the  rail.  This  is  a  serious  problem  which  has  yet  to 
be  solved  in  the  present  subway  in  New  York.  Third,  no  attempt  is  rnade 
to  hold  the  track  rail  rigidly  to  the  concrete,  either  vertically  or  horizon- 
ticallv.  The  timber  serves  merely  as  a  support  or  cushion  for  the  track 
rail,  for  any  vertical  or  horizontal  force  applied  to  the  head  of  the  rail 
is  immediately  transformed  to  the  timber  below,  which  is  made  of  such 
dimensions  as 'to  absorb  any  energy  of  this  kind.  This  timber  does  not 
perform  the  dut-es  which  the  cross  t'e  is  now  called  unon  to  perform 
inasmuch  as  no  bending  action  takes  place.  This  means  that  we  can  use 
timbers  inferior  in  strength  to  the  timbers  now  used  in  cross  ties,  there- 
fore, this  timber  will  not  be  so  dense,  and  can  be  properly  charj^ed  with  oil 
in  the  process  of  creosoting.  Any  impairment  in  the  strensfth  of  this 
timber,  which  all  timber  suffers  by  creosoting.  will  be  of  no  consequence, 
ina^^much  as  the  work  that  this  timber-is  called  upon  to  perform  does  not 
involve  a  question  of  strength. 

The  space  outside  of  the  timbers  and  between  the  tracks  is  to  be  filled 
preferably,  with  a  rock  balla-t  to  eive  inertia  to  the  roadbed.  This  space 
mav  also  be  filled  with  a  paving  of  brick  or  stone  or  other  suitable  material 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sand  :  or,  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  preferable  to  omit  all 
the  ballast  and  hereby  facilitate  the  drainage  of  the  track.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  single  track  tunnels  where  the  ballast  outside  of 
the  rails  will  be  an  objection.  Drainage  is  provided  for  under  the  road- 
V>ed  at  proper  intervals. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  four  tracks  built  on  this  form  of  construction, 
^iven  on  the  plan  herewith,  shows  in  round  figures  a  net  cost  per  mile 
for  four  tracks  of  about  $100,000.  This  may  seem  a  very  exorbitant 
figure,  but  when  the  saving  maintenance  is  considered,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  in  repairs  to  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  this  excessive 
course  is  converted  into  a  saving.  Moreover,  the  comfort  in  riding  over 
such  a  track,  which  must  necessarily  be  free  from  dust  and  noise,  's 
apparent.  With  this  form  of  roadbed,  weighing  practically  as  much  per 
linear  foot  as  the  heaviest  moving  load  passing  over  it,  with  steel  cars 
provided  with  concrete  floors  to  deaden  the  noise,  there  is  no  telling  what 
comforts  we  may  yet  have  offered  to  us  on  the  concrete  roadbed  of  the 
future. 


* 


* 


A  Whistler  Anecdote 

MR.  FREDERICK  KIPPEL  tells  this  amusing  story  of  the  always  ecceii- 
trie  artist  *  * 
"Yet  I  myself  was  eye-witness  to  a  curious  bit  of  insincerity  or 
artistic  satire  on  his  part  in  his  own  studio.  The  first  day  I  spent  with  him  he 
received  a  visit  from  a  foreign  artist,  an  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  had 
not  as  yet  quarrelled.  After  a  cordial  reception,  one  that  seemed  genuinely 
cordial  the  visitor,  artist-like,  went  about  the  studio  looking  at  everything. 
He  seemed  especially  charmed  with  a  small  picture,  and  after  standing  before 
it  for  some  time  remarked,  'Now,  that  is  one  of  your  good  ones.' 

"  'Don't  look  at  it,  dear  boy,'  said  Whistler,  airily.    'It's  not  finished. 
'*  'Finished!'  exclaimed  the  visitor.     'Why,  it  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
finished  pictures  of  yours  I  have  ever  seen.'  •    •     ,- 

"  'Don't  look  at  it,  dear  boy,'  persisted  Whistler.     'You  are  doing  injustice 
to  yniirc;elf,    You  are  doing  injustice  to  my  picture,  and,  what  is  more,  you  are 

doing  injustice  to  me.'         '  ,.,•!. 

*The  visitor  looked  bewildered,  but  Whistler  in  a  theatrical  tone  cried  out, 

'Stop,  I  will  finish.it  now!' 

''Wliereupon  he  procured  a  very  small  camel's-hair  brush,  fixed  it  on  a  very 
long  and  slender  handle,  mixed  the  least  little  speck  of  paint  on  his  palette, 
dipped  the  very  tip  of  his  brush  into  it,  and  then,  standing  off  from  his  picture 
with  the  action  of  a  fencer  with  his  rapier,  he  made    a    forward    thrust  and 
touched  the  picture  in  an  almost  infinitesimal  spot  with  his  pigment. 
"  'Now  it  is  finished,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  you  may  look  at  it.' 
"All  this  was  highly  dramatic  and  capitally  acted,  for,  after  all,  it  was  acted 
as  what  happened  afterward  shows.     For.  some  time  later,  I  met  the  foreign 
artist  again,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  left  his  umbrella  behind  him,  and 
calling  for  it  the  folloiwng  morning,  was  told  by  the  servant,  who  recognize, 
him  that  Mr.  Whistler  had  gone  out,  but  that  he  might  go  up  to  the  studio  and 
look  for  it.    He  found  it,  and  also  found  out  something  else.    For,  stopping  once 
more  to  look  at  the  picture  which  had  been  'finished'  for  his  especial  benefit  the 
day  before,  he  saw  that  the  little  dab  of  wet  paint  which  Whistler  had  put  on 
so  dramatically  had  been  scrupulously  wiped  off  again." 


TODAY 


iT 


Lives  of  some  great  men  remind  us 
That  wo  will,  if  we  are  wis-. 

Leave  our  modesty  behind  us 

And  get  out  and  advertise. — Judge. 


more    generally 
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Cement  Blocks 

Reasons  Why  They  Will  Never  Come  into  General  Use 

THE  more  the  question  is  investigated 
the  less  the  clayworkers  have  to  fear 
the  inroads  of  concrete  construction. 
Any  new  thing  causes  some  of  us  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  anxiety.  To  be  sure,  the 
use  of  concrete  in  building  construction  is 
by  no  means  new,  though  relatively  new 
uses  have  been  made  of  it.  The  cement 
blocks,  which  it  is  affirmed  that  any  one 
can  make  in  the  back  yard  or  under  a  shed, 
or  any  place  where  sand  and  gravel  are 
accessible,  threatened  at  one  time  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  brickmaker,  but  the 
more  the  cement  block  is  understood,  the 
it  is  used,  the  fewer  friends  it  has.  A  few  years  ago, 
there  was  a  cement-workers'  convention  in  Indianapolis  and  it  was 
very  thoroughly  given  up  to  the  makers  of  cement  block  machinery. 
Much  was  claimed  for  it  and,  in  truth,  the  idea  was  well  promoted 
from  the  promoters'  standpoint.  The  year  following,  the  cement  users  had 
their  convention  in  Milwaukee  and  the  proceedings  were  made  up  very  largely 
of  discussion  as  to  cement  block  problems.  The  character  of  the  block,  from  the 
structural  standpoint,  has  never  been  satisfactory  and,  while  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  convention  were  largely  made  up  of  proi)hecies  and  expressions  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  the  second  convention  at  Milwaukee,  was  based  on 
the  troubles  of  the  previous  year.  The  proceedings  of  that  convention  would 
indicate,  as  they  did^  that  these  blocks  are  a  very  poor  building  material. 
Structurally,  they  are  deficient,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  laying  them 
properly  were  shown  to  be  very  great,  if  not  insurmountable.  When  they  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  good  design,  their  cost  was  so  great  as 
to  place  this  material  outside  the  market.  But  the  greatest  of  their  troubles 
was  that  which  relates  to  the  absorbing  qualities  of  the  block.  Almost  literally, 
the  rain  beat  through  the  walls.  The  cement  block  building  was  damp  on  the 
inside.  This  difficulty  was  not  made  very  conspicuous  at  the  first  convention, 
though  it  was  discussed  to  some  slight  extent.  It  was  more  conspicuous  in  the 
Milwaukee  convention  and  various  dopes  and  preparations  were  suggested  for 
rendering  the  block  impervious.  At  the  last  convention,  just  held  at  Chicago, 
this  feature  was  decidedly  conspicuous  and  there  were  many  concerns  repre- 
sented in  that  meeting  who  were  offering  solutions  to  the  "humidity"  problem, 
this  feature,  in  itself,  indicating  the  serious  character  of  the  problem.  A  num- 
ber of  the  builders  and  engineers  took  up  the  cement  block  idea  with  some 
enthusiasm  and  considerable  interest,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  among  the 
architects,  the  cement  block  has  not,  at  this  time,  one  capable  friend.  Many  who 
were  desirous  of  specializing  in  the  use  of  the  cement  blocks  have  been  com- 
pelled, because  of  the  character  of  the  material  furnished,  to  entirely  abandon 
their  use. 

The  artistic  value  of  the  cement  block  now  is,  and  always  has  been  nil.  It 
was  argued  in  the  beginning  of  the  recent  history  of  these  blocks  that  an 
artistic  reproduction  of  various  forms  could  be  cheaply  made  and  that  a  building 
having  all  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  color  of  stone  could  be  readily  secured 
through  the  use  of  this  material;  that  any  place  where  there  was  sand  and 
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Section  of  a  Badly  Cracked  Cement  Block  Building  in  Louisxnlle.  Ky. 

travel  one  could  build  a  highly   decorative  and  substantial   structure  which 
would  have  all  of  the  interest  of  the  cut-stone  building.     Some  very  good  work 
has  been  done  by  one  or  two  concerns,  not  with  the  hollow  cement  block,  but 
with  a  cement  stone  composition  which  was  cast  in  sand  molds,  but  this  was  not 
the  cement  block  ordinarily  known  in  the  building  trades,  but  was  a  materia 
requiring  great  skill  and  special  preparation  in  its  manufacture.     The  cenient 
block  which  we  now  know  is  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  ugliness,     ihe 
writer  never  saw  a  cement  block  building  that  was  not  ugly,  and  he  never  saw 
a  cement  block  which  a  self-respecting  architect  or  an  ambitious  builder  would 
use  in  any  building  where  there  was  any  consideration  whatever  for  appear- 
ances     The  makers  of  cement  block,  as  ordinarily  understood,  can  not  point 
to  any  building  of  decided  artistic  merit.    This  leaves  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether the  matter  of  structural  excellence.    One  great  difficulty  which  users  ot 
this  material  have  to  contend  with  has  been  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  good 
designs      It  is  very  expensive  to  make  blocks  of  great  varying  size,  either  in 
height  or  in  length,  and  no  one  wishes  to  conform  the  size  and  spacing  ot 
frames  to  suit  a  particular  machine.    There  are  relatively  few  plants  in  existence 
which  can  make  the  plan  of  the  ordinary  stone  or  brick  building  and  cafry  out 
the  design  in  cement  blocks.    This  feature,  alone,  has  been  very  largely  instru- 
mental in  condemning  the  cement  block  idea.     No  architect  cares  to  make  his 
plans  to  fit  a  material.     He  prefers  that  the  material  should  be  made  so  that  it 
will  fit  his  plans.    The  condition,  as  it  now  stands,  places  the  cement  block  out- 
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Section  of  a  Baiilx  Cnukcd  <c>nrt,t  Block  Hmhinii^  in  l.,ni,srillc.  Ai. 

crravel  one  could  build  a  highly   decorative   and   substantial   structure   which 
would  have  all  of  the  interest  of  the  cut-stone  building.     Some  very  good  work 
has  been  done  by  one  or  two  concerns,  not  with  the  hollow  cement  block,  but 
with  a  cement  stone  composition  which  was  cast  in  sand  molds,  but  this  was  not 
the  cement  block  ordinarily  known  in  the  building  trades,  but  was  a  material 
requiring  great  skill  and  special  preparation  in  its  manufacture.      Fhe  cement 
block  wiiich  we  now  know  is  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  ugliness.     1  He 
writer  never  saw  a  cement  block  building  that  was  not  ugly,  and  he  never  savv 
a  cement  block  which  a  self-respecting  architect  or  an  ambitious  builder  wouM 
use  in  anv  building  where  there  was  any  consideration  whatever  for  appeal - 
ances      The  makefs  of  cement  block,  as  ordinarily  understood,  can  not  pomt 
to  anv  building  of  decided  artistic  merit.    This  leaves  out  of  the  question  alto- 
o-ether  the  matter  of  structural  excellence.    One  great  dif^culty  which  users  .. 
This  material  have  to  contend  with  has  been  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  gocl 
desijrns      It  is  verv  expensive  to  make  blocks  of  great  varying  size,  either  in 
heicrht  or  in  length,  and  no  one  wishes  to  conform  the  size  and  spacing  nt 
frames  to  suit  a  particular  machine.    There  are  relatively  few  ])lants  in  existence 
which  can  make  the  plan  of  the  ordinary  stone  or  brick  building  and  carry  out 
the  design  in  cement  blocks.    This  feature,  alone,  has  been  very  largely  instru- 
mental in  condemning  the  cement  block  idea.     No  architect  cares  to  make  ^'^ 
plans  to  fit  a  material.     He  prefers  that  the  material  should  be  made  so  that  r 
will  fit  his  plans.    The  condition,  as  it  now  stands,  places  the  cement  block  or 
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side  of  the  range  of  possibility  as  a  material  which  will  compete  with  brick  and 
stone  Saving  nothing  about  this  feature  of  the  cement  block  idea  leaving  out 
the  question  of  the  absorbent  qualities,  also  that  of  form,  who  is  it  that  ever,  saw 
a  cement  block  that  was  not  dull  and  dead  and  leaden  nv color?  The  cemen 
block  idea  was  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest  because  of  its  alleged 
cheapness  and  the  promise  of  its  excellence.  The  latter  promise  has  not  been 
f  Ifilkd  and  it  is  neither  as  cheap  nor  as  good  as  brick.  The  cenient  block  will 
have  a  certain  sort  of  pioneer  existence  for  some  tune.  It  will  continue  to 
occupy  new  fields,  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  this.  The  new  fields  having  been 
exhausted,  the  market  for  the  machines  will  have  been  exhausted.    The  cement 

block  idea  is  passed.  ..  rrr 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Societies  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
Professor  Hatt,  of  Purdue  University,  remarked  that  the  architects  would  hav. 
to  reform  their  styles  of  architecture  to  accommodate  the  cement  block.  1  hi 
was  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  coming  from  an  eminent  authority  on  tho 
subiect  of  concrete  building  materials.  Of  course,  the  architects  wil  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  To  begin  with,  their  spirit  is  unfriendly  to  this  material  because  ot 
its  unsatisfactory  history,  and  again,  the  architect  is  not  fond  of  substitutions  o. 
this  kind. 


* 


The  above  article  is  from  Clay  Worker/ a  well-known  Eastern  publication 
devoted  to  the  clav   industry.     Naturally,   our  esteemed   cc^itemporary   is   ui- 
clined  to  be  prejudiced  against  any  and  all  forms  of  buddmg  material  tha 
threaten  to  supplant  brick  or  terra  cotta.     The  Architect  and  Engineer  is  just 
as  strong  an  advocate  of  brick  as  it  is  of  concrete,  but  it  thmks  there  are  times 
when  concrete  is  preferable  to  brick  or  terra  cotta,  and  vice  versa    There  have 
been  just  as  many  brick  failures  as  concrete,  but  not  so  much  attention  has  been 
eiven  them.  The  position  of  this  magazine  relative  to  reinforced  concrete  is  too 
-well  known  to  cailTor  an  expresstoit  here.  The  purpose  of  repnntmgThe  artjcle_ 
from  Clay  Worker  is  to  emphasize  a  point  which  the  Architect  and  Engineer 
has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  its  readers  for  two  years-that  poorly  mixed 
concrete,  whether  it  is  to  be  in  the  shape  of  building  blocks,  or  straight  construc- 
tion  is  to  be  shunned.    There  have  been  some  deplorable  examples  of  concrete 
failures  because  of  poor  workmanship,  incompetent  supervision  and  consequent 
bad  construction.  There  have  been  some  fearfully  ugly  attempts  at  cenient  block 
building  for  the  same  reason.    Artistic  cement  blocks  are  as  scarce  in  California 
as  Hies  on  a  frosty  morning.     Tho  Osborn  residence  in  Presno    built  by  the 
Worswick  Street  Paving  Company,  comes  nearer  to  the  artistic  than  anything 
thus  far  called  to  our  attention.     Some  of  the  things  which  the  writer  in  Clay 
Worker  says  are  unfortunately  only  too  true.    There  are  some  other  things  said 
to  which  exception  is  taken.     If  the  concrete  block  industry  is  on  the  wane  the 
promoters  themselves  are  in  a  large  measure  to  blame.    Architect  and  Engineer 
readers  who  have  had  experience  with  cement  blocks  are  invited  to  write  some- 
thing for  publication,  and  if  they  have  photographs  of  their  work,  send  them 

^  °"  The  illustration  in  connection  with  this  article  shows  a  crack  in  a  cement 
block  building  near  Louisville,  Ky.  A  poor  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  is 
given  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure. 

* 

"Of  course,"  said  the  architect,  *'yo^i  will  want  a  porte-cochere." 
"Sure,"  replied  'Mrs.  Nuritch,  "we'll  want  a  big  one  with  glass  dingle- 
dangles  on  it  hangin'  from  the  parlor  ceilin'."— Philadelphia  Press. 
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Paint  Legislation  in  California 

By  H.  T.  JAMES 

AN  act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  California  Legislature  govern- 
ing the  adulteration  of  paints,  oils,  etc.  Legislation  in  connection  with 
the  paint  question  has  been  agitated  in  fourteen  other  states,  and  the 
ultimate  result  will,  unquestionably,  be  a  national  paint  law,  and  we  trust  the 
final  result  will  be  a  comprehensive,  intelligent  law,  covering  the  entire  ground ; 
one  fair  for  the  manufacturer,  dealer  and  consumer,  and  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all. 

The  Paint  Grinder's  Association  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers' Association  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  they  have  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  manufact- 
urer's committee  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  national  pure  paint 
law,  rather  than  have  a  variety  of  state  laws. 

All  reputable  manufacturers  appreciate  the  necessity  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  passage  of  a  national  pure  paint  law,  provided  it  is  properly 
and  intelligently  drawn. 

The  questions  to  be  considered,  however,  are  complicated  and  varied :  the 
intention  of  the  California  paint  law  was  good  but  it  is  not  practical,  as  it  is 
fashioned  upon  the  model  of  the  national  pure  food  law,  the  same  as  the  North 
Dakota  paint  law,  and  the  principles  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  composite 
mixtures  such  as  paint. 

It  is  decidedly  vague,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  predict  the  construction 
the  Court  will  give  it,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  law  undertakes  to  apply  a 
definition  of  adulteration  to  artificially  made  compounds  such  as  paint  and  var- 
nish. Such  a  definition,  while  perfectly  sensible  when  applied  to  articles  con- 
sisting  of  ^  single  element  such  as^tinseed^^il,  or  articles^  that  have  an^ccepte^ 
standard,  such  as  milk,  butter,  etc.,  becomes  meaningless  when  applied  to  a 
compound  or  mixture  which  can  be  made  from  a  variety  of  different  ingredi- 
ents in  different  proportions  and  in  various  ways,  and  to  which  there  is  no 
accepted  or  recognized  standard. 

Several  States  have  seen  of  their  own  accord  the  absurdity  of  the  North 
Dakota  law,  and  bills  introduced  in  these  states  have  been  labeling  bills  gener- 
ally, and  not  bills  undertaking  to  sanctify  certain  ingredients  and  exempting 
them  from  labeling  as  covered  by  the  North  Dakota  law. 

A  national  law  should  be  passed  that  would  secure  full  protection  against 
that  class  of  cheap,  unreliable  and  dangerous  paints  which  are  widely  adver- 
tised by  mail  order  concerns,  and  which  generally  bear  the  name  of  some  fake 
manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  compel  the  reputable  paint  grinder 
'»r  manufacturer  to  disclose  formulas  which  are  valuable  assets  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

A  law  which  would  require  a  label  to. only  show  the  total  percentage  of 
inert  extenders,  or  of  thinners,  other  than  Linseed  Oil,  Turpentine  or  Japan 
l)ryer,  and  would  not  necessarily  require  the  Grinder  to  disclose  his  formula; 
yet  that  would  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  against  fraud. 

Every  manufacturer  knows  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cheapen  paint  almost 
indefinitely  by  overloading  it  with  inert  extenders,  benzine,  water  or  linseed  oil 
^iihstitutes  instead  of  using  pigments  and  vehicles  of  recognized  paint 
value,  as  practically  demonstrated  by  the  manufacturers,  and  by  most  eminent 
paint  chemists  in  the  counrty. 
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The  Heating  Equipment  of  the  Modern  Office 

Building 

By  GEO.  W.  XISTLE,  in  Building  Management. 

THE  heatincr  equipment  of  the  office  buiklino:  is  something  which  nature 
compels  us  to  consider,  and  may  assume  such  magnitude  as  to  become  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  general  design  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of 

which  it  forms  a  ])art. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  seems  to  be  simply,  very  simply,  a  matter  of  pipes  and 
radiators.  But  even  at  this  point  we  find  some  things  to  mar  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  the  problem.     Pipes  or  radiators,  which  shall  it  be? 

The  early  days  of  steam  heating  knew  in  the  equipment  nothing  of  any- 
thing but  pipes,  the  pipes  which  conve^^ed  the  steam  through  the  rooms  to  be 
heated;  and  sometimes  the  outfit  consisted  of  a  single  pipe  run  through  the 
center  of  the  room  near  the  ceiling,  which  was  nicely  warmed,  while  on  the 
loof  and  particularly TreaTl:hc  Endows  everj^htng ^vas  cold.  ~~^ 

This  one  pipe  system  early  proved  to  be  inadequate  and  had  to  be  divided 
and  sub-divided  to  get  the  ])ipe's  where  they  would  do  more  good.  The  one  pipe 
idea  dominated  everv  subdivision  and  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  pipe  into  the 
room  to  do  the  heating  the  pipe  had  to  be  zigzagged  back  and  forth  several 
times,  compelling  the  steam  to  travel  the  greatest  possible  distance  against  the 
greatest  possible  resistance ;  naturally  it  sometimes  got  tired  or  used  up  before 
reaching  the  end.  An  improvement  on  this  was  to  unite  several  pipes  in  one 
fitting  at  each  end  and  thus  shorten  the  distance  and  reduce  the  resistance. 
This'scheme  reached  its  climax  in  the  box  coil  (a  compact  mass  of  pipes  united 
at  the  ends  and  wandering  back  and  forth  between  ends,  placing  an  immense 
length  of  pipe  in  a  few  cubic  feet).  The  interior  pipes  being  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hot  pipes  had  but  little  opportunity  to  warm  the  air  of  the  room.  Again 
the  pipes  were  not  beautiful  and  in  offices  had  to  be  encased  in  ornamental 
screens  which  diminished  their  usefulness. 

After  a  time  some  one  developed  the  pipe  radiator  (a  cast  iron  box  base 
with  short  pipes  screwed  down  into  it  in  pairs,  the  top  of  each  pair  united  by  a 
return  bend).  Over  the  tops  of  all  the  return  bends  was  placed  a  perforated 
cover  with  an  ornamental  cornice,  making  the  radiator  appear  like  a  little  pipe 

organ. 

I'Vom  this  beginning  the  radiator  has  developed  into  the  elaborately  orna- 
mented cast  iron  affairs  of  today  with  a  continual  drop  in  efficiency  of  such  an 
xtent  that  in  blast  heating  (where  the  pipes  are  packed  in  a  big  sheet  iron  box 
.'ind  cold  air  forced  between  them  where  no  one  can  see  them)  pipes  are  used 
ahr.ost  entirely.     In  some  of  the  most  up-to-date  office  buildings  in  New  York 
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The  Heating  Equipment  of  the  Modern  Office 

Building 

By  GEO.  W.  NISTLE,  in  Building  Management. 

HE  heating  equipment  of  the  office  building  is  something  which  nature 
■        compels  us  to  consider,  and  may  assume  such  magnitude  as  to  become  the 
deciding  factor  m^  the  general  design  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  ^ 

To  the  uninitiated  it  seems  to  be  simply,  very  simply,  a  matter  of  pipes  and 
radiators.  But  even  at  this  point  we  find  some  things  to  mar  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  the  problem.    Pipes  or  radiators,  which  shall  it  be? 

The  early  days  of  steam  heating  knew  in  the  equipment  nothing  of  any- 
thing but  pipes,  the  pipes  which  convoked  the  steam  through  the  rooms  to  be 
heated;  and  sometimes  the  outfit  consisted  of  a  single  pipe  run  through  the 
center  of  the  room  near  the  ceiliiig,  which  was  nicely  waj^med,  while  on  the 
floor  and: parttciitarty  near  the  windows  everything  was  cold.  ^^ 

This  one  pipe  system  early  proved  to  be  inadequate  and  had  to  be  divided 
and  sub-divided  to  get  the  pipes  where  they  would  do  more  good.  The  one  pipe 
idea  dominated  every^  subdivision  and  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  pipe  into  the 
room  to  do  the  heating  the  pipe  had  to  be  zigzagged  back  and  forth  several 
times,  compelling  the  steam  to  travel  the  greatest  possible  distance  against  the 
greatest  possible  resistance ;  naturally  it  sometimes  got  tired  or  used  up  before 
reaching  the  end.  An  improvement  on  this  was  to  unite  several  pipes  in  one 
fitting  at  each  end  and  thus  shorten  the  distance  and  reduce  the  resistance. 
This  scheme  reached  its  climax  in  the  box  coil  (a  compact  mass  of  pipes  united 
at  the  ends  and  wandering  back  and  forth  between  ends,  placing  an  immense 
length  of  pipe  in  a  few  cubic  feet).  The  interior  pipes  being  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hot  pipes  had  but  little  opportunity  to  warm  the  air  of  the  room.  Agam 
the  pipes  were  not  beautiful  and  in  offices  had  to  be  encased  in  ornamental 
screens  which  diminished  their  usefulness. 

After  a  time  some  one  developed  the  pipe  radiator  (a  cast  iron  box  base 
with  short  pipes  screwed  down  into  it  in  pairs,  the  top  of  each  pair  united  by  a 
return  bend).  Over  the  tops  of  all  the  return  bends  was  placed  a  perforated 
cover  with  an  ornamental  cornice,  making  the  radiator  appear  like  a  little  pipe 

organ. 

From  this  beginning  the  radiator  has  developed  into  the  elaborately  orna- 
mented cast  iron  affairs  of  today  with  a  continual  drop  in  efficiency  of  such  an 
extent  that  in  blast  heating  (where  the  pipes  are  packed  in  a  big  sheet  iron  box 
and  cold  air  forced  between  them  where  no  one  can  see  them)  pipes  are  used 
almost  entirely.     In  some  of  the  most  up-to-date  office  buildings  in  New  York 
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City  the  writer  has  recently  seen  pipe  coils  used  in  offices  and  must  admit  that 
in  a  place  devoted  to  business  the  pipe  coils  are  much  more  consistent  than  radi- 
ators. 

Pipe  coils  and  radiators  are  equally  well  adapted  to  operation  on  the  various 

systems  of  piping  in  use. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  use  radiators  and  that  the  building  has  no  power 
plant  of  its  own,  but  must  develop  its  own  heat,  we  have  on  a  larger  scale  the 
same  problem  that  confronts  the  engineer  in  designing  a  heating  system  for  a 
residence.  We  must  have  boilers.  Generally  In  such  a  building  these  are  best 
of  the  horizontal  tubular  pattern  with  plain  settings,  and  each  having  on  top 
a  steam  outlet  to  the  heating  supply  main,  and  a  return  inlet  below  the  water 
line.  With  a  suitable  system  of  distributing  pipes  (horizontal  mains,  branches 
and  risers,  vertical  pipes),  we  have  what  is  known  among  engineers  as  a  plain 
gravity  system,  in  which  the  steam  rises  by  its  own  levity  and  the  water  of 
condensation  falls  by  gravity,  first  to  the  bottoms  of  the  radiators  and  then  on 
down  to  the  return  inlet  of  the  boiler.  Very  simple,  but  the  water  put  in  the 
boiler  to  make  the  steam  is  almost  a  universal  solvent  and  carries  with  it  about 
three  per  cent  of  its  volume  of  air.  The  air  is  liberated  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  and  goes  with  the  steam  through  the  pipes  and  into  the  radiators, 
collecting  in  the  most  generally  unexpected  places  where  its  great  non-conduct- 
ing power  makes  it  cut  down  the  efficiency  of  the  radiators  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  them  practically  failures.  A  remedy  for  this  was  found^in  placing  a 
small  airv  vent  operated  by  hand  on  each  radiator.  The  occupants  of  the  room 
were  expected  to  open  the  vent  and  let  the  air  out  and  then  close  the  vent.  It 
was  frequently  left  open  and  when  the  air  was  all  driven  out  it  was  followed  by 
steam  and  sometimes  water,  which  wet  walls,  floors  and  ceilings  and  was  gen- 
erally a  nuisance. 

All  this  trouble  was  supposed  to  be  removed  when  an  automatic  air  vent 
was  developed.  This  was  a  little  valve  containing  a  thermostat  which  (by  ex- 
— panding  when  the  steam  got  to  it  and  heated  it)  closed  the  vent  when  mosLoi 
the  air  was  driven  out.  It  opened  again  when  cooled  off,  whether  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  air  or  by  the  shutting  off  of  the  steam  supply,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  condensing  of  the  steam  enclosed  in  the  radiators  and  piping  at 
the  time  of  shutting  off  made  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  system  into  which  air 
rushed  through  all  the  open  vents.  Then  the  whole  process  had  to  be  repeated,, 
and  as  temperature  changes  were  all  that  the  valve  recognized,  it  frequently 
allowed  water  as  well  as  air  to  be  expelled,  thus  making  trouble.  There  are  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time  automatic  air  vents  intended  to  be  free  from  all 
these  defects,  and  they  are  when  new.  They  let  out  the  air  when  cold  under 
pressure,  close  the  vent  by  a  float  when  water  comes,  and  have  a  little  check 
valve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  when  cold  under  vacuum. 

With  a  well  designed  and  well  cared  for  system  of  the  foregoing  type  and 
having  the  latest  improvements  in  valves  and  other  fittings,  very  good  results 
may  be  obtained  in  the  building  having  no  power  developing  plant  of  its  own. 
In  the  building  having  its  own  power  plant  we  have  a  different  set  of  con- 
ditions. 

Boilers  in  such  plants  seldom  deliver  steam  directly  to  the  heating  plant 
and  we  may  say  ever  receive  condensation  directly  from  it. 

We  generally  have  in  such  a  plant  engines  for  furnishing  electric  lights, 
pumps  or  engines  for  elevator  service  and  pumps  for  house  water  supply.  The 
exhaust  steam  from  these  sources  of  power  is  generally  enough  for  heating  the 
entire  building  in  which  thepower  is  used. 

To  force  this  exhaust  steam  through  such  systems  of  piping  as  we  find  in 
most  buildings  would  require  a  pressure  of  from  three  to  eight  pounds  per 
square  inch.    This  as  back  pressure  on  the  engines  increases  the  cost  of  running 
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them  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  generally  means  an  equal  in- 
crease in  the  fuel  account  of  the  building. 

Systems  of  piping  can  be  and  have  been  designed  so  that  steam  can  be  cir- 
culated through  them  at  a  pressure  of  eight  ounces  to  the  square  inch.  But  in 
reducing  the  pressure  we  reduce  the  energy  for  driving  out  air,  so  that  such 
plants  frequently  become  air  bound  and  as  a  result  water  logged. 

When  properly  equipped  with  devices  for  removing  air,  and  properly  de- 
signed and  kept  in  good  condition  such  systems  serve  very  well. 

The  great  majority  of  them  have  in  each  a  horizontal  supply  main  into 
which  are  connected  the  exhausts  of  the  different  engines  after  all  engine 
exhausts  are  gathered  in,  an  oil  extractor  and  feed  water  heater  are  inserted 
and  the  main  is  led  around  the  basement  near  the  ceiling.  A  connection  is  made 
(through  a  reducing  valve)  with  the  live  steam  main  so  that  when  engines  are 
all  shut  down  the  heating  may  still  proceed.  The  end  of  the  main  delivers 
(through  a  steam  trap,  valve  or  other  steam  restraining  device)  into  a  receiving 
tank.     From  this  tank  the  condensation  is  pumped  into  the  boilers. 

From  the  upper  side  of  the  main  are  taken  the  branches  leading  to  the 
risers  that  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  also  the  branches  that  supply 
the  radiators  on  the  floor  immediatelv  over  the  main. 

From  the  risers  are  taken  (at  each  floor  on  which  radiators  are  located) 
the  branches  for  the  supply  of  these  radiators. 

From  the  end  of  each  radiator  opposite  that  where  the  steam  enters,  a 
pipe  with  a  valve  in  it  leads  to  a  return  riser  (so  called).  These  return  risers 
deliver  in  the  basement  into  a  main  almost  parallel  with  the  supply  main,  but 
sometimes  laid  near  the  floor  to  bring  it  below  the  water  level  in  the  receiving 
tank  into  which  the  main  delivers.  This  prevents  the  backing  up  of  the  steam^ 
from  one  riser  into  another. 

A  vent  pipe  from  the  top  of  tank  to  atmosphere  is  generally  applied  and 
if  any  air  can  find  its  way  down  through  the  riser  and  along  through  the 
main  and  then  up  through  the  water  in  the  tank  it  may  get  through  this  vent^ 


But  we  believe  that  the  radiator  vents  get  rid  of  most  of  the  air,  not  all. 

A  system  such  as  we  have  described  can  be  so  designed  as  t:o  work  one- 
half  pound  pressure  and  give  good  results.  The  currents  of  steam  and  conden- 
sation being  in  the  same  direction,  nothing  is  wasted  in  conflict.  The  removal 
of  the  air  being  generally  from  the  upper  part  of  the  radiator  is  more  or  less 
incomplete. 

A  modification  of  the  system  is  to  take  all  the  steam  through  a  large 
single  riser  to  the  top  of  the  building  where  the  mains  and  branches  are 
located  and  the  steam  fed  down  instead  of  up.  The  only  conflicting  currents 
are  in  the  main  riser  going  up  while  a  small  part  of  the  condensation  is 
coming  down.  This  is  not  a  very  large  matter  and  probably  of  less  importance 
than  the  pushing  down  of  the  steam  against  its  natural  levity.  However, 
lioth  of  these  disadvantages  may  be  offset  by  the  getting  of  steam  to  the 
farthest  radiators  first.  Still  another  advantage  that  does  not  appear  in  a 
gravity  system  but  does  in  a  vacuum  return  system  is  that  the  vacuum  return 
as  usually  applied  operates  with  its  maximum  power  on  those  radiators  that 
are  supplied  with  the  weakest  steam  pressure. 

Another  form  of  gravity  system  continues  the  sup])ly  main  around  the 
basement  and  without  any  restriction  terminates  it  at  the  receiving  tank  or  boiler 
if  a  live  steam  job.  From  the  main  the  branches  and  risers  run  as  in  our  first 
mentioned  plant,  but  there  is  only  one  opening  into  the  radiator  for  the  steam 
to  use  in  entering  and  the  condensation  to  use  in  leaving ;  thus  the  condensa- 
tion has  to  fight  its  way  against  the  incoming  steam  all  the  way  down  to  the 
main  in  the  basement  where  the  two  currents  flow  in  the  same  direction. 
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This  system,  like  the  two  pipe  systems  £rst  described,  can  be  modified  by 
having  all  the  steam  carried  up  through  a  main  riser  and  fed  down  to  the 
radiators  As  the  steam  goes  down  the  water  also  goes  down,  and  there  are 
(after  leaving  the  mam  riser)  no  conflicting  currents  except  m  the  radiation. 
However  as^the  amount  of  condensation  in  the  riser  is  continually  increasing 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  radiators  at  the  bottom  getting  more  hot  water 
than  steam  if  the  pipe  sizes  be  reduced. 

To  make  any  of  the  systems  we  have  described  operate  at  a  pressure  under 
one  pound  requires  that  the  pipes   (both  supply  and  return)   be  very  large, 

consequently  expensive.  ,  .         .  ,      i     . 

In  attempting  to  save  parts  of  this  expense  pipe,  sizes  in  most  plants 
have  been  made  so  small  that  an  average  pressure  of  five  pounds  is  needed 
to  circulate,  and  generally  as  back  pressure.     An  effort  to  remove  this  back 
pressure   was   made   some   twenty   years   or   more   ago   by   an   inventor   who 
attached  a  vacuum  pump  to  the  end  of  the  return  pipe,  and  by  almost  closing 
the  return  valves  on  the  radiators,  sought  to  permit  enough  vacuum  effect  to 
be  produced  on  each  radiator  to  remove  all  the  water  of  condensation  and  air 
Theoretically  this  was  all  right,  and  if  all  return  valves  were  properly  adjusted 
and  none  of  them  got  clogged  with  dirt  it  worked  well ;  circulation  was  good 
and  back  pressure  was  removed.     However,  in  a  large  plant  the  return  valves 
could  not  very  well  be  all  adjusted  correctly,  some  being  open  too  much  and 
allowing  steam  to  blow  through  and  spoil  the  vacuum  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lame  valve  and  possibly  all  the  way  down  to  the  pump,  where  an  effort 
was  made  to  preserve  the  vacuum  by  injecting  large  volumes  of  cold  water^ 
This  in  addition  to  the  condensation  was  more  than  the  boilers  could  take  and 
much  of  it  had  to  go  to  the  sewer  after  being  heated  by  the  steam  and  the  rest  of 
the  water.    This  made  the  system  expensive  to  run  in  some  cases,  even  if  it  did 

remove  the  back  pressure. 

Another  inventor  brought  forward  a  system  of  air  removal  by  vacuum, 

and  byThis  time  aTiTomatTc  rtlieYrhostalicl^atrvents  had  curn^intu  use  and  he- 
put  one  on  the  air  outlet  of  each  radiator  and  connected  all  the  discharges 
to  the  vacuum  and  let  the  condensation  get  away  by  gravity  as  before.     If  the 
return  system  was  good  the  plant  worked  well ;  if  not  it  did  not.     But  back 
pressure  was  removed  and  the  system  was  (so  far  as  vacuum  valves  were  con- 
cerned), automatic.    It  did  not  take  much  dirt  to  stop  the  action  of  rome  of  the 
valves  and  put  their  radiators  out  of  business.  And  if  return  piping  was  pitched 
in  the  wrong  direction,  or  (in  a  one  pipe  job)  the  supply  and  return  piping  was 
too  small,  the  trouble  from  these  sources  was  aggravated.     The  owners  of  the 
vacuum  return   system  soon  made  an  arrangement  whereby  they  could  get 
thermostatic  valves  large  enough  to  care  for  both  air  and  return,  and  with 
one  of  these  on  each  radiator  their  system  became  automatic  (when  properly 
cared  for).     Their  thermostatic  valves  consisted  of  a  rubber  plug  about  four 
inches  long,  set  in  a  screw  by  which  it  could  be  brought  down  on  the  valve 
seat  or  moved  from  it ;  when  hot  it  was  expected  to  expand  toward  the  seat 
and  close  or  nearly  close  the  outlet.     The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
plug  was  so  very  slight  in  the  range  of  temperatures  to  which  it  was  exposed 
that  if  it  ever  got  near  the  seat  it  never  got  very  far  from  it,  so  it  was  very 
easily   put   out   of   business   by   dirt   or   poor   adjustment.      It   is    practically 

abandoned  now.  .  i    ,       ,.    i  •     i   ^  .f 

Another  inventor  brought  out  a  valve  having  a  sealed  cylindrical  float 
with  hemispherical  ends,  and  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom  which  was  supposed 
to  open  when  the  water  of  condensation  got  deep  enough  to  raise  the  float.    He 
also  had  a  separate  air  opening  above  the  float  and  controlled  by  a  thermostat. 
This  was  claimed  by  the  older  concerns  to  be  an  infringement,  and  as  the 
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valves   have   been   marked   "Pat.    applied    for,"    the    patent   office   apparently 

thought  so  tO€K^.., 

The  sealed  ^oats  sometimes  collapsed  and  the  air  openings  got  choked 
and  the  valves  went  out  of  business  too  frequently  to  be  profitable,  but  they 
stirred  up  the  older  concerns  who  bought  a  patent  on  a  so-called  motor  valve 
having  a  diaphragm  operated  by  the  vacuum  and  assisted  by  a  float.  The 
diaphragm  was  soon  abandoned  and  a  piston  put  in  its  place.  The  air  was 
removed  through  a  small  opening  closed  by  the  rising  of  the  float.  These 
air  holes  would  get  stopped  by  dirt  and  the  pistons  got  stuck  and  put  .the 
valves  out  of  order.  They  are  not  now  on  the  market,  having  been  replaced  by 
an  open  float  which  serves  both  as  float  and  piston.  The  air  is  removed  by  a 
constant  invariable  opening,  and  the  whole  combination  works  well  until 
the  air  opening  gets  closed  or  the  piston-float  gets  bound  by  dirt. 

Long  before  the  above  float  system  appeared,  another  float  valve  came  on 
the  market  containing  no  thermostat  or  separate  air  opening;  the  float  was 
open  at  the  bottom  and  so  did  not  collapse.  The  air  was  removed  (after  the 
water  had  been  drawn  off)  through  the  same  opening  by  which  the  water, 
escaped,  this  opening  being  reduced  to  the  proper  size  by  the  falling  of  the 
float.  The  continual  changing  of  size  kept  the  opening  well  washed  and 
clear  and  the  float  being  non-collapsible  and  not  confined  closely  kept  at  work 
all  the  time,  and  as  the  air  opening  was  very  small  when  the  float  was  down 
it  did  not  blow  through  steam ;  and  in  some  cases  plants  actually  ran  through 
the  entire  day  without  the  use  of  any  cold  water  at  the  pumps. 

Other  improvements  will  no  doubt  appear  from  time  to  time,  but  those 
we  have  mentioned  are  the  principal  ones  just  now. 

In  closing  we  may  properly  add  a  statement  of  the  essential  features  of  a 
perfect  heating  system ;  these  are  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 

First — The  complete  and  positive  removal  of  all  water  of  condensation 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed  in  piping  or  in  radiators. 

Second — The  complete  removal  oi  all  air  or  other  gas    mixed    with   the 

steam,  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  radiators,  and  without  impeding  the  removal 
of  water  or  being  impeded  thereby. 

Third — Absence  of  back  pressure  on  the  engines  furnishing  the  exhaust. 
This  feature  becomes  more  important  as  the  grade  of  engine  becomes  better. 

Fourth — Absence  of  water  and  air  and  presence  of  a  partial  vacuum  in 
radiators  before  turning  on  steam  so  that  when  steam  is  turned  on  it  will 
quickly  fill  the  whole  radiator. 

p'ifth — Automatic  action  throughout  with  no  adjustments  to  be   remade 

everv  time  a  valve  is  opened. 

To  these  might  be  added  adaptability  to  systems  of  automatic  temperature 


regulation. 


*     ^ 
♦  * 


On  Shipboard 


Little  Boy — Wanna  hear  my  doggie  talk? 

Little  Girl— Dogs  can't  talk. 

"Mine  can.     Now,  listen.     Rover,  which  part  of  this  steamer  do  you  like 

best?" 

The  Doggie — Bow  ! — Philadelphia  Press. 

*     ^ 

A  cold  hand-out  appeals  to  the  hungry  man  more  than  a  warm  hand-shake. 

* 
*  * 

About  the  first  step  toward  reforming  a  man  is  to  catch  him  in  the  act. 
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Ways  of  Food  Crooks 


Scarcely  a  day  passed,  a  baker  told  me,  that  he  was  not  approached  by  a 
food  crook  offering  an  undetectable  substitute  that  would  make  his  fortune. 
One  Chicago  firm  besieged  him  with  catalogues  of  their  marvelous  food  pre- 
servatives for  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  fruits.  They  declared  that  if  used 
according  to  directions  these  discoveries  would  not  violate  any  pure  food 
law.  The  milk  and  butter  preservative  they  stated  had  the  same  effect  as 
ice,  and  only  differed  in  the  temperature  it  produced. 

The  meat  preservative  was  a  superior  antiseptic  discovered  by  an  emment 
German  chemist  and  used  throughout  Germany  not  only  by  the  first-class 
dealers  but  in  the  army  and  navy  as  well.  This  last  was  one  too  many,  and 
he  sent  post  haste  for  samples  of  these  marvelous  elixirs  and  turned  them 
over  to  a  municipal  chemist.  There  followed  illuminating  discoveries.  The 
milk  medicine  at  one  dollar  a  quart  turned  out  to  be  95  per  cent  water  and 
5  per  cent  formaldehyde  gas,  costing  the  producer  about  four  cents.  A  pound 
of  the  German  chemist's  discovery  which  sold  "at  the  cut-rate  price  of  fifty 
cents"  consisted  of  less  than  ten  cents'  worth  of  boric  acid  and  salt.  The 
Chicago  firm  received  a  letter  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  striking  his 
bakery  from  their  mailing  list.— Elizabeth  Westwood  in  Good  House- 
keeping. .  ♦ 

Value  of  San  Francisco  Junk 

Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  freight  officials  state  that  between 
April  30,  1906,  and  January  15,  1907,  junk,  to  the  value  of  almost  $3,000,000 
was  shipped  from  the  burnt  districts  of  San  Francisco  to  various  Eastern 
points.  Most  of  the  junk  sent  East  consisted  of  steel,  copper,  brass,  and  lead. 
"The  railway  people  "have  particular^  collected  figures  showing  that  over_ 
$5,000,000  worth  of  junk,  in  the  way  of  copper,  brass  and  lead  have  been  already 

recovered  from  the  ruins. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  engineers,  the  ruins  will  yield  eventually 
molten  metal  of  all  kinds  in  excess  of  $26,000,000.  They  estimate  the  recovered 
and  recoverable  scrap  steel  and  iron  as  being  w^orth  over  $7,000,000,  wdule 
steam,  electric  and  other  machinery  taken   from  the   ruins   represent  a  high 

valuation.  ^^ 

The  value  of  the  millions  of  brick  they  estimate  will  be  between  $8,000,000 
and  $10,000,000.  The  engineers  also  figure  that  there  were  about  two  billion 
brick  in  the  ruins,  and  that  25  per  cent  of  them  will  be  used  again,  and  are  worth 
from  $3  to  $4  a  thousand. 

Architect  Must  Be  Cultured. 

In  addressing  the  architectural  students  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  when  he  visited  Boston,  Sir  Aston  Webb  touched  upon  a  point  that 
is  too  often  ignored,  a  matter  that  seems  likely  to  be  more  than  ever  lost  sight 
of  by  those  guided  by  the^^Society  of  Beaux- Arts  .\rchitects  into  the  belief  that 
what  is  taught  over  the  drawing-board  is  the  all-important  thing.  Sir  Aston 
said :  "You  will  be  very  apt  to  think  of  nothing  but  architecture.  An  architect 
ought  to  be  a  cultured  man.  He  has  to  move  among  cultured  people,  and  if 
he  is  not  as  cultured  as  they  are,  he  is  put  to  a  very  serious  disadvantage.  He 
is  not  well  provided  unless  he  has  read  a  great  deal  and  has  some  other  accom- 
plishment. 
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Changes  That  Have  Come  to  Plaster 

THERE  is  hardly  any  part  of  house  construction  that  has  undergone  more 
radical  changes  in  the  past  few  years  than  that  of  plaster.  Just  when 
it  began,  and  how,  is  not  so  important,  here  as  the  fact  that  what  is 
known  as  hard  wall  plaster  has  been  steadily  crowding  the  old-fashioned  lime 
mortar  into  the  background  the  past  few  years,  and  it  promises  to  crowd  it  still 
further  in  the  next  few  years.  This  hard  wall  plaster  is  calcined  gypsum,  the 
material  that  we  used  to  call  Plaster  of  Paris.  It  got  its  name  in  the  early  days 
from  the  fact  that  gypsum  was  first  calcined  and  marketed  in  Paris.  Among 
the  initiated,  however,  this  name  is  lost,  so  to  speak,  for  while,  there  is  still 
plaster  of  Paris,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Michigan  and  a  few  other  points- 
are  producing  and  calcining  gypsum  for  the  general  trade  here  at  a  very  satis- 
factory rate,  and  this  calcined  gypsum  is  being  made  into  hard  wall  plaster  of 
various  kinds  and  it  is  increasing  in  certain  localities.  In  fact,  practically  every 
city  of  prominence  has  its  hard  wall,  plaster  factory  these  days  and'  some  of 
them  have  a  number  of  such  factories  which  produce  this  plaster,  or  rather 
make  it  up  by  various  formulas  so  that  all  that  is  required  to  make  it  ready 
for  the  wall  is  the  addition  of  water.  There  is  some  that  is  called  pulp  plaster, 
others  called  fiber  plaster  and  wood  wall  plaster.  Practically  all  of  them  use 
wood  fiber  in  some  form  or  other,  from  coarse  excelsior  to  a  very  fine  pulpy 
mass  of  disintegrated  wood.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  formulas,  for 
these  are  trade  secrets,  and  any  way,  they  are  not  essential  to  the  retail  dealer 
in  this  material.  What  he  wants  to  know  about  it  is,  does  it  offer  any  ad- 
vantages to  him  as  compared  to  lime  mortar  for  this  same  work?  Whether  it 
does  or  not  depends  somewhat  on  local  conditions.  How  near  one  may  be  to 
the  factory  making  this  material,  and  how  convenient  on  the  other  hand  the 
supply  of  lime  and  sand  is.  It  may  be  that  in  many  cases  it  will  figure  out  that 
there  is  an  advantage  to  the  house  builder  and  to  the  lumberman  in  the  use  of 
hard  wall  plaster  from  a  first  cost  standpoint,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  common 

.  .  .  •  r  .         •.      •  1  1'1         1  J  L  a1  i.1  Ti-  '11 


at  the  present  time,  in  fact,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  other  way.  It  will 
probably  cost  the  house  owner  a  little  more  to  put  on  hard  wall  plaster  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  the  retail  dealer  will  have  to  put  up  with  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  profits  for  the  value  of  the  material  handled,  yet  these  are  not  the 
only  factors  to  consider.  If  the  house  owner  gets  a  better  house  by  this  method, 
he  ought  to  be  pleased,  and  generally  will,  for  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
have  come  to  the  day  when  people  give  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  build- 
ing well  than  they  do  to  that  of  building  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  With  this 
fact  established  the  fact  that  hard  wall  plaster  is  an  advantage  to  the  builder, 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  the  lumberman  will  sell  lime  or  hard  wall 
plaster,  but  to  be  the  one  to  first  lay  it  before  his  patrons  so  that  he  will  get  the 
not  furnish  it  the  chances  are  some  one  else  will  and  he  will  lose  his  lime  trade 
and  gain  nothing.  It  is  therefore  not  only  advisal)le,  but  practically  imperative 
for  the  progressive  retail  lumberman  to  not  only  study  the  subject  of  hard  wall 
])laster,  but  to  be  the  one  to  first  lay  t  before  his  patrons  so  that  he  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  trade.  It  might  be  said,  too,  that  this  same  idea  apj^lies  in  all 
lines  of  builders'  supplies,  that  is,  if  the  lumberman  is  counting  on  furnishing 
these  things  he  should  keep  right  up  with  the  times  and  keep  the  new  ideas  and 
new  offerings  properly  before  his  trade,  or  else  some  one  else  will  get  them 
before  the  trade  in  a  different  manner  and  he  will  find  himself  losing  out.  But 
that  is  getting  off  the  subject  a  little,  for  plaster  is  what  is  under  consideration 
now. 

To  be  prepared  to  talk  plaster  intelligently,  and  especially  hard  wall  plaster, 
calls  for  personal  study  and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  retailer,  but  prom- 
inent dealers  in  this  class  of  material  have  paved  the  way  for  this  with  circulars 
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and  literature  explaining  at  some  length  what  their  product  is,  how  it  is  used 
and  how  it  compares  with  lime  plaster.  Of  course  there  is  a  chance  now  and 
then  that  the  makers  of  the  various  kinds  of  hard  wall  plaster  will  paint  the 
picture  a  little  too  rosy  in  their  enthusiasm,  but  still  they  give  one  a  very  good 
insight  into  its  possibilities,  which  can  be  followed  up  and  toned  down  _  if 
necessary  to  fit  the  requirements  of  retailers'  presentations  to  prospective 
builders  I  have  before  me  at  this  writing  a  sample  of  hard  wall  plaster  litera- 
ture which  is  put  out  by  a  Toledo  company,  that  contains  both  information  and 
suggestions  For  example,  after  pointing  out  the  disappointments  that  follow, 
when  one  builds  a  good  house  and  after  moving  in  finds  the  pleasure  of  occu- 
pancy spoiled  by  a  poor  job  of  plastering  caused  by  the  job  being  done  by  a 

cheap  man  they  say :  ,  ,        ,  4.  v 

''We  make  hard  plaster,  but  don't  you  hire  this  cheap  man  to  put  it  on. 
We  have  made  hard  wall  plaster  for  years  and  know  that  a  cheap  man 
can  do  poor  work  with  our  good  material.  He  can't  make  'pits  for  that  is  im- 
possible in  hard  mortar ;  he  can't  make  'map  cracks,'  for  there  is  no  shrinkage 
of  material.  He  can  'skin  the  job'  though,  put  on  too  thin  a  coat ;  he  can  neglect 
to  provide  a  good  clinch  or  key.  He  can  retemper  mortar  after  it  has  once  set 
All  this  will  cause  bad  work.    He  can't  make  our  mortar  sift  out.    Our  material 

requires  water  only." 

In  their  specifications  and  instructions  for  use  of  hard  wall  plaster  we  are 
told  that  it  is  already  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  and  the  only  thing  re- 
quired is  to  add  water.— St.  Louis  Lumberman. 

* 

"  ^  Logic  is  Logic 

The  Irish  intellect  is  more  often  associated  with  wit  than  with  logic,  but 
an  Irish  workman  recently  silenced  for  a  moment  the  upbraiding  tongue  of  his 
foreman  by  a  display  of  something  which  bore  just  enough  resemblance  to  logic 
to  confuse  his  tiearerr 


UU1U3C    ilia    lH^divi. 

The  workman  enjoyed  leaning  on  his  hod  and  making  shrewd  observations  , 
much  more  than  he  did  stirring  about,  and  the  cry  of  ''Mort!    Mort!"  fell  on 

dull  ears.  .      ^, 

"Why  don't  you  attend  to  your  hod  and  keep  that  man  going.''  demanded 
the  foreman  severely  when  Patrick  was  enjoying  one  of  his  frequent  periods  of 

rest.  1  •       r 

Patrick  raised  his  hod  with  a  leisurely  movement  and  turned  a  pair  ot 

twinkling  eyes  on  his  accuser. 

"Sure,  now,"  he  said,  easily,  "if  I  was  to  kape  him  goin'  all  the  time  sorra 
a  thing  he'd  say  at  all,  at  all;  an'  if  he  didn't  say  anything  I'd  be  thinking  he 
wasn't  there.  An'  if  he  wasn't  there,  sorr,  what  would  he  be  wantin'  of  morthar 
anyway?" — Youth's  Companion. 

*  * 

Bachelors 

"Bachelors  can  be  found  roaming  at  large  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  inhabit  apartments,  clubs,  open  fields,  bodies  of  water  and  music 
halls.  They  are  also  seen  behind  the  scenes.  They  hover  at  times  near 
front   gates,   and   have    been    found    in    back    parlors   with   the   aid   of  a 

searchlight. 

"Bachelors  are  nomadic  by  nature  and  variable  in  their  tastes,  never 
going  with  one  girl  long  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

"Bachelors  make  love  easily,  but  rarely  keep  it.  Rich  bachelors  are 
hunted  openly  and  shamelessly,  and  are  always  in  great  danger.  Those 
who  finally  escape  are,  as  a  rule,  useless  ever  afterwards." — Tom  Masson. 


Wall  Paper  and  its  Possibilities  for  Good  Decoration 


By  C.  WALTER  TOZER 


WITHIN  the  last  several  years  wall  paper  has  become  a  universal  com- 
modity and  so  inexpensive  in  the  main  that  pretty  nearly  everybody 
can  have  walls  papered  with  new  and  stylish  paper,  and  nearly  every- 
body does.  Naturally,  as  a  consequence,  a  great  sameness  in  all  work  of  this 
kind  has  resulted,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  have  something 
(liflFerent  or  out  of  the  ordinary,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  it  by 
using  wall  paper  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  average  dealer  or  decorator  treats 
his  papers  purely  from  a  merchandising  point  of  view.  His  work  is  done  with- 
out any  special  thought,  with  the  result  of  sameness.  It  is  very  strange  that 
they  never  think  of  suggesting  something  new  in  their  treatment  of  their  papers, 
and  this  all  the  more  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  times  the  same  pat- 
tern can  be  treated  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  different  ways.  Because  it  is  not 
(lone,  is  absolutely  the  fault  of  the  decorator,  as  they  have  the  very  things  right 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  can  make  very  unusual  effects. 

The  crown  border  papers  have  a  great  decorative  value,  and  they  are  not 
used  as  plentifully  as  they  should  be.  By  the  use  of  these  crown  papers  it  is 
possible  to  paper  a  wall  by  first  hanging  the  border,  and  then  matching  the  wall 
paper  up  to  it.  In  this  way  a  completely  finished  design  is  produced  at  the  top, 
which  entirely  eliminates  the  chopped  off  effect  of  the  ordinary  paper,  when  fin- 
ished at  the  top  by  the  picture  moulding,  or  with  the  ordinary  border.  Then  there 
are  the  papers  with  crown  and  base  treatment.  By  means  of  the  lower  portion 
in  conjunction  with  the  crown  border,  the  decorator  is  enabled  to  make  a  com- 
plete decoration  without  any  unfinished  look  to  it,  top  or  bottom.  The  wall 
paper  manufacturers  are  going  to  greater  lengths  each  year  to  provide  paper 
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A  Floral  Cut  Out  Efiect 


Tatestry  Pattern  Cut  Out,  Ftne   Effect  Above 
Wainscoting 


decorations  which  not  only  rival  a  lot  of  hand-work,  or  so-called  fresco  work, 
but  in  very  many  cases  surpass  it.  Better  it  is,  by  far,  to  have  a  perfect  design 
properly  colored  and  printed  than  a  bungling  interpretation  of  a  good  style  of 
ornament  by  an  incompetent  workman.  Many  of  the  self-styled  fresco  painters 
of  today  are  absolutely  unable  to  draw  well,  and  their  ability  in  color  mixing  is 
limited,  indeed.  A  design  which  has  been  carefully  planned  and  colored  by  an 
artist  of  ability,  and  reproduced  by  machinery  is  far  better  than  most  of  the 
clumsy  work  which  we  see  done. 

There  has  recently  been  put  upon  the  markel  another  novelty  which  is 
easily  traceable  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  crown  idea.  The  new  style  of  paper 
contains  two  or  more  lengths  or  patterns  to  a  roll ;  in  other  words,  there  are 
two  pieces  of  printed  paper  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  to  each  piece.  The  top  of 
each  piece  carries  a  completed  design,  while  the  bottom  also  has  a  perfect  design 
or  else  has  a  plainer  effect  which  dies  off  naturally  into  the  base  board.  When 
these  papers  are  hung,  they  have  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  hand-decorated  wall. 

Another  very  attractive  style  of  paper  is  found  in  the  imported  lines,  The 
papers  are  termed  scenic  panels.  The  patterns  are  so  large  in  length  and 
breadth  that  it  takes  several  rolls  of  paper  matched  up  to  make  the  complete 
pattern.  Large  wall  spaces  can  thus  be  treated  and  show  no  repetition  'of  the 
pattern  in  any  way.    The  effect  here  is  also  that  of  a  beautiful  frescoed  wall. 

One  American  factory  is  now  producing  a  paper  which  has  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities. The  goods  are  put  up  in  double  rolls,  and  each  double  roll  contains 
two  lengths  of  a  completed  pattern.  They  are  printed  on  the  same  piece  by  a  new 
patent  process,  and  each  length  gives  dado,  side  wall  and  frieze.  The  strips 
run  twelve  feet  long  and  the  pattern  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  made  to  fit 
a  room  of  any  height,  without  destroying  the  effect  of  the  pattern.  By  their 
use  the  decorator  can  get  a  twelve-foot  pattern  without  any  repeat.  A  line  of 
independent  friezes  is  also  made  by  this  factory.  One  a  fourteen-inch  border 
containing  over  thirty  colors  and  having  a  repeat  every  twenty  feet.  Another 
T^rthirty  inches  wide  with  over  forty  colors,  repeating  every  eleven  feet.  One- 
especially  good  frieze  or  border  is  thirty-eight  inches  wide  and  is  made  in  bur- 
lap effects.  It  is  a  splendid  frieze  for  halls,  libraries  and  all  sorts  of  Mission 
rooms. 

In  looking  over  the  French  lines  we  also  find  a  wall  paper  novelty,  which 
is  thoroughly  pleasing  and  highly  decorative.  These  have  been  offered  only 
during  the  last  season.  Can  one  imagine  a  more  charming  chamber  effect  than 
having  a  very  simple  pattern  in  the  wall  paper,  a  floral  crown  border  in  natural- 
istic colorings,  and  then  a  fabric  for  the  draperies  exactly  matching  the  pattern 
and  coloring  of  the  border?  We  think  not,  as  a  room  so  treated  is  certainly 
about  as  charming  as  it  can  be  made.  The  papers  are  not  necessarily  expensive 
and  have  the  cretonnes,  chintzes,  and  printed  linens  matching.  Another  splen- 
did feature  is  that  the  fabrics  are  also  run  in  borders  for  use  as  valances. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  possibilities  of  wall  paper  decoration  are  being 
carried  very  far. 

Without  the  use  of  such  treatments  as  we  have  just  described,  the  decorator 
has  possibilities  of  manipulating  the  ordinary  paper  to  produce  some  very  clever 
effects. 

For  instance,  instead  of  using  a  crown  border,  a  pattern  may  be  cut  out 
producing  an  effect  equally  as  pleasing  and  very  unusual.  A  plain  color  or 
striped  paper  can  be  used  as  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  and  as  a  frieze  some 
floral  or  conventional  pattern  can  be  so  cut  out  as  to  produce  a  finished  and 
artistic  treatment.  The  cutting  out  of  these  patterns  requires  some  time, 
naturally,  but  not  as  much  as  one  would  think,  and  surely  the  effect  is  worth 
the  extra  time  thus  spent. 
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A  Fine  Crovn  Border  Effect 
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Then,  again,  unusually  effective  decorations  can  be  obtained  from  the  scenic 
patterns.  Many  of  these  run  in  beautiful  tapestry  colorings,  having  perhaps  a 
roadway  or  stream  of  water  depicted  in  the  design,  with  trees  surrounding. 
Such  papers  can  be  used  so  effectively  above  a  wainscot  of  wood  or  burlap.  In 
using  this  class  of  paper  it  should  be  planned  to  use  only  one  or  two  repeats  of 
the  pattern,  cutting  out  around  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  then  either  blending  or 
plainly  tinting  the  space  above  to  the  ceiling  line  or  moulding,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  effect  is  splendid  and  very  successfiffl,  doing  away  with  the  monotony  of 
the  constant  repeat.  Large,  bold  Morris  designs  or  conventional  patterns  can 
be  used  just  as  effectively  and  may  be  used  as  solid  wall  and  frieze,  without 
wainscoting  of  any  kind. 

The  pictorial  friezes  also  afford  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  wide-awake 
decorator  to  produce  novel  effects.  He  is  not  compelled  to  put  a  certain  paper 
of  a  prescribed  width  in  a  certain  place  just  because  the  manufacturer  or  de- 
signer says  that  that  is  the  only  place  for  it.  They  nearly  all  can  be  decreased 
or  increased  in  width  as  well  as  in  length.  For  decreasing  their  width  we  can 
again  resort  to  the  cut-out  method,  and  for  increasing  their  width  we  can  carry 
up  the  sky  line,  or  tops  of  trees  by  the  use  of  fresco  work.  To  decrease  a  pat- 
tern in  length  a  very  effective  manner  is  to  use  panel  treatment  in  conjunction. 
This  can  be  done  by  taking  the  four  central  parts  of  a  room  and  making  four 
panels,  we'll  say  one  the  mantel  breast  of  about  three  feet  and  the  same  on  the 
wall  opposite,  as  well  as  one  between  the  windows,  with  one  on  the  end  wall  to 
be  the  same,  but  cut  at  a  different  part  of  the  design,  so  as  to  get  a  different 
effect.  These  four  panels,  flanked  on  the  sides  with  panels  of  plain  colors, 
framed  up  with  a  small  band  or  moulding,  make  an  effective  decoration.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  decorator  to  vary  the 
handling  of  his  friezes. 


A    W  all  Pattern  Cut  Out  to  Form  Fnczc  Effect 


^ Hovrlxr Select  Your  Own  Decorations 

By  F.  A.  TAYLOR. 

A  MISTAKE  made  by  many  home  builders  is  that  of  leaving  until  the  last 
thing  the  highly  important  task  of  providing  for  the  interior  decoration. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  very  first  things  to  demand  the  attention 
of  the  prospective  home  builder  is  the  question  of  how  the  house  shall  be 
decorated. 

Don't  be  backward  about  consulting  your  architect  and  interior  decorator 
in  the  early  stages  of  your  house  planning.  Don't  try  to  select  too  many  rooms 
at  one  time,  as  confusion  is  likely  to  follow,  especially  if  one  is  not  accustomed 
to  assembling  colors.  Judgment  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  decorations 
for  rooms  adjoining  each  other.  A  clash  of  colors  is  especially  to  be  avoided. 
Regarding  furniture,  there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  overcrowd  a  room. 
Many  a  beautiful  house  has  been  spoiled  by  an  excessive  display  of  furniture. 

One  receives  his  first  impression  of  a  house  upon  entering  the  reception 
liall  and  if  this  proves  to  be  ugly,  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  over- 
coming a  general  prejudice  of  all  the  other  rooms.  To  my  mind  no  more  at- 
tractive reception  hall  can  be  made  than  one  set  off  with  mahogany  furniture  in 
easy  form  with  dull  blue  covering,  blue  drapes  with  a  touch  of  old  gold  for 
trimmings,  an  easy  seat  near  a  nook  in  the  staircase  with  a  green  sofa  cushion 
lying  loosely  on  the  seat  and  an  old-gold  footrest  cast  to  one  side,  and  a  blue, 
S:reen  and  mahogany  rug  showing  a  neat  hardwood  floor.  Such  a  scheme 
^linuld  readily  impress  anyone  and  should  prove  an  easy  color  effect  to  get. 

The   living   room    should   have   a   soft   brown   coloring   with   a    shade   of 
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..reen  or  bronze  Rreen  here  and  there  to  a<kl  life.  Distnictive  shades  of  old  red 
and  "old  or  copper  make  a  beautiful  dining  room  whde  for  the  library  Ke,,- 
tiKkv  green  on  the  walls,  old  ivory  ceiling  and  wood  work  of  bog  oak  make  a 
pleading  combination,  the  latter  room  to  be  upholstered  ni  tan  leather. 
^  cLiderMe  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  fittings  for  the  gues 
chamber.  I  would  suggest  a  wall  of  ivory  white  with  a  soft  clear  shade  cf 
vellow  in  some  pleasing,  graceful  design,  a  touch  of  blue  in  the  dresser  cover  as 
well  as  in  the  French  pads  on  the  chairs.  Scrim  bedspreads  and  curtains  with 
an  insertion  of  small  yellow  ribbon  in  a  .lelicate  Clunie  hce,  a  blue  carpet, 
willow  beds  and  chairs  complete  the  furnishings  and  should  make  a  room  in 
keeping  with  its  name. 

*  *  . 

The  Decorative  Periods 

Bv  C.  WALTER  TOZER 


ARTICLE  III. 
Grfxian. 

Graeco-Pelasgic,    1900    B.    C.-1384    B.  C;    Doric.    700    B.    C;    Ionic,    600    B.    C; 
Corinthian,  290  B.  C. ;  Hellenistic,  290  B.  C— 168  B.  C. 
Etruscan,  1040  B,  C— 238  B.  C. 

-THE  ancient  Greeks  received  their  first  rudiments  of  art  from  the  Egyptians. 

i        The  old  forms  were  changed  and    elaborated.     The    anthemion    is    one 

■        decorative  device  which  is  purely  Greek.   This,  with  the  acanthus,  can  l)e 

traced  through  subseciuent  centuries  in  various  forms;  and  we  recognize  it  as 

one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Renaissance  of  three  thousand  years  later. 

The  earhest  and  incipient  period  of  Greek  art  is  generally  termed  Graeco- 

The  three  purelv  Greek  orders  are  the  Doric,  a  development  of  the  seventh 
century,  B.  C. ;  Ionic,  a  development  of  the  sixth  century,  B.  C. ;  Corinthian,  a 
development  of  the  third  century,  B.  C.  ,      ,    ,i 

Of  all  the  ornamental  stvles  which  have  been  borrowed  from  plants  the 
acanthus  is  the  most  popular.  This  was  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  but  it 
has  been  used  repeatedlv  in  innumerable  other  styles. 

To  the  ornamental  possibilities  of  its  beautiful  leaves  is  due  its  populai 
application.     The  acanthus  was  treated  by  the  Greeks  with  sharp-edged, 
comparativelv  narrow  leaves.    The  Roman  style  treated  the  tip  of  the  leaves 
rounder  and  broader.     The  livzantine  and  Romanescjue  styles  again  returns 
to   stiffer,   less   delicate   forms,   and  the   Gothic   gave    the    leaf    large,   round 

bulbous  forms.  ,      r    i       i       •       f 

In  the  Grecian  borders  and  Grecian  friezes  lay  much  of  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  Grecian  decoration.  Seldom  were  Grecian  designs  of  an 
all-over  character.  The  nnir^l  character  was  undertaken  usually  in  borders 
or  friezes.  The  present-day  stencil  form  suggests  the  character  of  the  work. 
Their  lines  were  little  shaded.  The  Grecians  took  squares  and  built  within 
them  They  never  indulged  in  broad  sweeps.  In  this  way  the  Greek  fret 
was  a  design  of  squares,  a  lasting  .feature  modified  and  elaborated  by  m 

numerable  touches.  . 

The  Greek  school  is  purely  classical.  The  term  classical  in  a  strict  sense- 
is  applied  to  the  best  periods  of  ancient  Greek  art,  and  to  the  Roman  arts, 
where  the  Roman  work  is  the  result  of  a  direct  following  of  Greek  art. 

The  Etruscans,  apparently,  were  a  people  of  a  northern  race  whose  an 
closelv  resembled  (ireek.     Living  north  of  Rome,  they  were  subdued  an<i 


assimilated  in  280  B.  C,  after  a  series  of  wars  with  the  Romans,  lasting 
through  the  fourth  century,  B.  C. 

The  early  Roman  art  was  influenced  by  the  Etruscan  ;  later  Roman  art 
hy  the  Greek.  The  Romans,  being  too  busy  building  a  world  empire,  did 
not  develop  an  independent  art.  However,  after  they  had  assimilated  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  and  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  country  to 
the  north — in  the  third  and  second  centuries,  B.  C. — the  new  conditions 
under  which  Greek  artists  worked  and  the  immense  size  of  the  buildings 
that  were  demanded  by  the  world-conquerors  created  a  distinctive  Roman — 
or  Graeco-Roman — architecture  and  ornament.  With  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity it  became  transformed  into  Christian  Roman  (Mediaeval  Roman  or 
Byzantine)  art,  whose  most  famous  periods  are  those  of  Constantine  and 
Justinian. 

The  square  fret  is  nearly  always  associated  with  Greek  art,  but  the 
Chinese  used  it  two  thousand  years  before,  and  the  Japanese  and  Moors 
also  utilized  it  in  a  modified  form.  The  Greek  wave  and  (jreek  oruiHoche 
can  also  be  traced  back  to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  and  the  use  of  the 
Celtic  fret  is  also  interesting  in  its  relations  to  the  Greek  form. 

Another  symbolism,  much  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  (5ne  finds  in 
the  Persian  as  well  as  the  Christian  art,  is  the  Tree  of  Life.  It  is  naturally 
shown  in  different  forms,  the  terminals  showing  sometimes  the  acanthus 
details,  and  sometimes  cones  or  lotus  buds  entwined  in  vines.  Although 
closely  associated  with  ecclesiastical  decoration  and  representing  the  gene- 
alogy of  Christ,  the  symbolism  is  traced  back  to  Assyria  and  Egypt,  2000 
years  before  Christ. 

ROMAN-POMPEILXN 

Roman— 753  B.  C— 455  A.  D. 

Pompeiian— 100  B.  C— 79  A.  D.  ., 

The  Roman  Empire  was  the  fourth  great  empire  of  antiquity,  and  was 
ided  750^^.-C. ^   '' 


The  Romans  were  at  first  dependent  upon  the  Greeks,  for  want  of  an 
artistic  style  of  their  own,  but  thby /exaggerated  the  decorative  treatment 
instead  of  following  the  simplicity'  of  that  style. 

The  style  of  the  Romans  is  full  of  dolphins  and  winged  horses  and  volutes, 
extravagant  but  beautiful  in  decorative  imagination!' 

Because  of  their  love  for  pomp  and  splendor,  the  Romans  naturally  had 
a  predilection  for  the  Corinthian  order,  which  they  elaborated  with  fine 
artistic  feeling.  The  different  forms  of  leaves  are  idealized  in  a  manner  so 
tliat  their  natural  origin  is  hardly  to  be  recognized.  Motifs  that  were  much 
employed  were  the  acanthus,  oakleaves,  laurel,  pineapple,  vine,  palm,  ivy, 
poppy  and  rich  floral,  fruits  and  figure  work. 

In  treating  of  the  Renaissance  period  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  all  these 
characteristics  of  Roman  art. 

Studying  the  fine  orders  recognized  in  classical  architecture,  one  is  im- 
|)ressed  by  the  unusual  beauties  embodied  in  the  Greek,  Ionic,  Doric  Corin- 
thian and  the  Roman  Composite  and  Tuscan.  This  latter  being  a  form  very 
similar  to  the  Greek  Doric.  A  certain  class  of  people  dislike  the  classic 
style,  feeling  that  it  lacks  the  pleasure-giving  qualities  of  what  is  termed 
l)opular  design.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  term  classic  is  an  expression  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  type  of  art,  and  whether  it  is  of  music,  literature  or 
'lecoration,  a  thing  that  is  classic  is  the  most  lasting.  The  Greek  and  the 
K'onian  styles  have  lived  for  centuries. 

The  beautiful  details  of  the  (ireek  and  Roman  decoration  have  been 
a  source  of  joy  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 

The  Ionic  style  was  introduced  600  years  B.  C. ;  the  Corinthian,  290 
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B   C  •  and  it  is  the  Corinthian  style  which  appealed  to  the  splendor-loving 
people  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  developed  the  Composite,  which  combined 

the  Greek  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  .  r^,      ^  j      u.  ji 

The  Pompeiian  closely  followed  the  Roman.  The  Romans  undoubtedly 
did  the  most  beautiful  form  of  mosaic  work.  They  not  only  produced 
geometrical  mosaics,  as  we  observe  in  so  many  floors  excavated  at  Pompeii 
but  flowers,  animals,  still  life,  human  and  divine  figures,  even  completed 
pictures.  Their  materials  were  stones  of  different  colors,  mainly  marble, 
and  their  designs  were  exquisite.  The  excellent  wall  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  give  an  idea  of  the  lost  Grecian  paintings,  for 
most   of  the    Pompeiian   as   well   as    Roman    works   are   reproductions   of 

originals  by  Greek  masters.  ..,      ^       •    j 

In  the  Pompeiian  house,  the  apartments  were  all  without  windows. 
The  walls  were  divided  into  a  dado,  a  middle  and  upper  section.  The  dado 
generally  having  a  black  ground  with  simple  ornaments  or  linear  decora- 

tions.  ,     .    .  .J  ,, 

The  purple,  green,  blue  or  violet  ground  of  the  middle  space  was  en- 
livened with  one  or  more  figures  or  landscapes  having  ornamental  borders 
The  upper  space  most  usually  was  white,  enlivened  with  graceful 
scenes  in  various  colors.  Some  of  the  apartments,  however,  had  the  walls 
beeinnine  with  yellow  dadoes  and  terminating  with  black  friezes.  In  addi- 
tion to  very  rich  arabesques,  there  were  garlands,  fruit,  masks,  candelabra 
animals,  which  imitating  nature  with  great  fidelity,  arrested  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder.  The  walls  invariably  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  small  pamted 
stucco  concave,  from  which  the  ceiling  rose. 
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State  Board  Holds  Biennial  Election 

The  annual  session  of  the  northern 
and  southern  district  branches  of  the 
State  Board  of  Architecture  was  held  in 
San  Francisco  April   10. 

The  board  held  its  biennial  election 
«n"  officers  and  re-elected  the  retiring 
members  as  follows:  Northern  district 
-M.  A.  Schulze,  president;  Lionel 
l)eane,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Seth  Babson,  William  Curlett  and 
<_linton  Day  as  additional  officers. 
Southern  district — John  P.  Krempel, 
president;  Frederick  L.  Roehrig,  secre- 
'••ry  and  treasurer,  with  Octavius  Mor- 
gan, Sumner  P.  Hunt  and  William  S. 
Hebbard  additional   officers. 

\t  the  termination   of  business  an   in- 
'••rmal  meeting  was  held  ,  at  which  there 


was  a  discussion  on  architecture  in  gen- 
eral and  the  State  law  as  applied  to  the 
profession. 

The  members  of  the  southern  district 
who  attended  were  Octavius  Morgan, 
John  P.  Krempel,  Sumner  P.  Hunt  of 
Los  Angeles,  W.  S.  Hibbard  of  San 
Diego  and  Frederick  K.  Roehrig  of  Pasa- 
dena. The  northern  district  was  repre- 
sented by  Henry  A.  Schulze,  William 
Curlett,  Lionel  Deane,  Clinton  Day  and 
Seth  Babson. 

The  visitors  were  entertained  by  Clin- 
ton Day  at  luncheon  at  the  Pacific  Union 
Club,  and  were  the  guests  of  President 
Henry  A.  Schulze  at  a  dinner  at  Tait's. 
Those  present  being  former  Governor 
George  C.  Pardee,  Octavius  Morgan,  Seth 
Babson,  Frederick  L.  Roehrig,  William 
Curlett,  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  Lionel  Deane, 
William  S.  Hebbard,  John  P.  Krempel, 
Clinton    Day,    Walter    Matthews,  T^uufs^ 

C.  Mulgharte,  John  Galen  Howard,  Al- 
bert Pissis,  Sylvian  Schnaittacher,  Will- 
iam Mooser,  D.  Franklin  Oliver,  L.  E. 
Stanhope,  Merritt  J.  Reid,  James  W. 
Reid,  T.  J.  Welsh,  Bernard  R.  Maybeck, 
Albert   Sutton,    H.    Garden   Mitchell,   W. 

D.  Bliss,  Charles  L.  Havens,  Henry 
Geilfuss,  Edmund  Kollofrath,  William 
Knowles,  Henry  H.  Myers,  Frederick  D. 
Boese,  Walter  Brann,  Herman  Barth, 
B.  P.  Trowbridge,  L.  B.  Dutton,  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Blaisdell.  Charles 
W.  Dickey,  Matthew  O'Brien,  E.  C. 
Bolles,  E.  J.  Vogel,  George  P.  McDou- 
gall,  Lewis  P.  Hobart  and  Joseph  E. 
Haskins. 


Architects    Wanted    to    Plan    New    City 

Hall 

Designs  for  a  new  City  Hall  to  cost 
$100,000  are  to  be  advertised  for  by  the 
Berkeley  Town  Trustees.  The  building 
will  be  erected  on  Grove  street,  between 
Allston  way  and  Center  street,  and  will 
*  be  a  two-story  Class  A  structure.  Com- 
petitive designs  will  be  received  until 
May  13th. 
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Head  of  Big  Construction  Company  Here 

A.  M.  Stewart  of  New  York,  the  con- 
tractor who  made  a  great  reputation  in 
England  by  constructing  the  $5,000,000 
Midland  Railway  Hotel  in  Manchester 
and  the  $2,500,000  Savoy  Hotel  in  Lon- 
don, each  in  fifteen  months,  when  the 
Britishers  estimated  the  work  would  take 
five  years,  is  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.     Stewart's     company     has    signed 
the      contract     for     the      rebuilding      of 
the  Parrott  building,  which  is  to  be  done 
September  1,  1908.     He  has  also  secured 
the   contract   to  build   a   ten-story   struc- 
ture   for    Mose    Gunst    at    the    southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Powell,  to  be  done 
January   1st  of  next  year,  and  an  eight- 
story  building  for  Gunst  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Mission  and  Third  streets,  to 
be    done    September    1st.      He    is    recon- 
structing  the    Temple    Emanu-El,    to    be 
'done  June   1st,  and   made  all   one   story, 
the  basement  being  eliminated.     He  is  to 
erect  an  eight-story  building  for  Thomas 
'Williams  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Mis- 
sion and  Third  streets,  to  be  done  Octo- 
ber 1st;  an  eight-story  building  for  San- 
ford   Sachs   on   the   north   side   of   Geary 
street,  between  Grant  avenue  and  Stock- 
ten  street,  to  be  done  April  1,  1908,  and 
he  is  to  build  the  Orpheum,  which   will 
be    ready    a    year    from    next    Christmas. 
Gunst's  building  opposite  the  St.  Francis 
and  Sachs'  building  on  Geary  street  may 
be    ra"sed    to    twelve    stories    each,    now 
that  the  height  limit  has  been  removed 


by  the  Supervisors^  AH  his  contracts 
but  the  synagogue  will  be  for  Class  A 
structures. 


Fine  Library  for  University 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  voted  to  begin 
at  once  the  erection  of  the  new  library 
building  fiom  plans  by  Architect  John 
Galen  Howard.  Thev  call  for  a  fireproof 
structure  of  white  granite,  like  that  used 
in  the  California  hall  and  the  mining 
building,   and   the   outline   of   the    Hearst 

plans  is  followed.  <tc7cnm 

The  new  structure  will  cost  ^d/o,uuu, 
which  will  be  paid  from  the  Charles 
Franklin  Doe  estate.  The  building  will 
be  located  between  California  hall  and 
North  hall,  and  when,  in  the  course  of 
time  North  hall  is  replaced  by  a  new 
building  of  the  same  type  as  the  others, 
the  three  structures  will  form  a  har- 
monious group. 

New  City  of   Lcland 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
proposed  new  city  of  Leland,  to  be  built 
by  well-known  capitalists  near  the  Le- 
land   Stanford    University.      The    project 


is  being  promoted  by  the  Leland  Im- 
proveipent  Company  which  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Grant  building  at  Seventh 
and    Market   streets,    San    Francisco. 

As  a  commencement  $1,500,000  i^ 
planned  to  be  expended  for  development 
the  ensuing  year.  There  are  thirty-seven 
miles  of  streets  laid  out  in  the  new  city 
to  be  improved,  the  paving  of  which 
with  asphalt  and  macadam  will  cost  over 
$1,000,000  and  nearly  the  same  sum  is 
to  be  applied  for  sidewalks,  gutters, 
palms  and  other  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubbery.  A  hotel  is  to  be  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  five  stories 
in  height,  with  a  roof  garden  extending 
over  the  whole  hotel  area. 


Architect  for  Grace  Cathedral 

George  F.  Bodley  of  London  has  been 
selected  by  the  Grace  Cathedral  corpora- 
tion as  architect  of  the  new  cathedral 
and  other  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  donated  for  that  purpose  on  Knob 
Hill,  San  Francisco,  by  the  Crocker 
family.  Lewis  P.  Hobart  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  the  architect's  local  assist- 
ant. 

George  F.  Bodley  has  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Fellow  craftsmen  consider 
him  England's  greatest  authority  on 
Gothic  architecture.  Not  long  ago  he 
was  chosen  architect  for  the  cathedral 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Courthouse  Plans  Changed 

The  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors have  adopted  revised  plans  for 
the  proposed  County  Courthouse  at 
Santa  Rosa,  and  bids  will  be  received  up 
to  Saturday,  May  11th.  Bids  werf 
opened  last  week  under  plans  by  which 
the  bidders  declared  the  building  could 
not  be  completed  for  less  than  $380,000, 
while  only  $280,000  bonds  and  $15,000 
premium  are  available.  All  bids  were 
rejected  and  the  plans  changed  by  Archi- 
tect Dolliver  of  the  Atlas  Building,  San 
P^rancisco. 

The  new  plans  call  for  reinforced  con- 
crete, faced  with  terra  cotta  or  cement, 
while  the  former  ones  required  Colusa 
sandstone.  The  finishing  is  now  to  be  in 
metal  instead  of  oak  or  Oregon  pine. 


New  Architectural  Firm 

Edward  J.  Mayberry  and  Llewellyn  A. 
Parker,  architectural  engineers,  an- 
nounce that  they  have  established  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  structural  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete  engineering  at 
372-373  Pacific  Electric  building,  Los 
.•\ngeles.  Both  are.  graduates  of  tht 
Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology. 


To  Repair  Postoffice  Building 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  Roberts 
of  the  San  Francisco  Postoffic€^jhas^bi^n_ 
notified  by  the  Supervising  ArcHTfect  in 
Washington,  to  prepare  specifications 
and  get  bids  for  the  repairs  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  San  FVancisco  Postoffice, 
and  all  the  repairs  to  the  Mint  and  the 
Appraiser's  warehouse.  There  is  money 
on  hand,  appropriated  by  Congress,  to 
do  this  work,  which  will  be  ordered  as 
soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  do  it. 

The  Supervising  Architect  has  held  up 
the  repairs  to  the  interior  of  the  Post- 
office  building  until  he  could  come  here 
and  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
damage. 

He  savs  no  steps  have  been  taken  yet 
to  build  a  new  Sub-Treasury  building, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  old  one  will  be 
occupied  until  next  summer.  The  Con- 
gressional delegation  from  California  has 
been  united  in  opposing  the  construction 
of  a  building  on  the  two  lots  which  can 
be  bought  for  the  $128,000  which  Con- 
gress authorized  to  be  expended  for  a 
site.  That  would  leave  $247,000  for  the 
building,  and  it  was  intended  to  put  up 
n  four-story  commercial  structure  with 
that  sum,  the  Sub-Treasury  being  on  the 
ground  floor.  But  if  Congress  will  give 
ihe  money  for,  a  bigger  site  and  a  better 
building  the  Treasury  Department  will 
gladly  make  plans  for  a  better  struc- 
ture. 


Architect  for  Oakland's  Great  Hotel 

Henry  J.  Hardenbergh,  architect  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  Manhattan  ho- 
fels  of  New  York  and  the  New  Willard 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  selected 
to  design  the  $2,000,000  hostelrv  which 
will  be  erected  at  Thirteenth  and  Harri- 
son streets,  Oakland.  Hardenbergh  and 
his  chief  assistant  are  already  on  the 
coast.  It  being  the  former's  intention  to 
direct  the  work  of  construction  per- 
sonally. The  preliminary  draughting  has 
been  done  by  Architect  Walter  J. 
Mathews  (jf  Oakland.  Mathews  is 
supervising  architect  for  the  company. 
The  hotel  will  be  erected  on  the 
block  bounded  by  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, Harrison  and  Alice  streets.  A 
syndicate  of  Oakland  bankers  and  cap- 
italists holds  most  of  the  stock,  the  de- 
mand for  which  caused  the  directors  to 
increase  the   capital   to  $2,300,000. 


T^^ 


Bids  Wanted  for  School  Houses 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Jose, 
asks  for  bids  to  be  in  May  15  for  the 
erection   of  the   following  buildings: 

High  school,  F.  S.  Allen,  architect, 
$175,000. 

urant  school,  Wolfe  &  McKenzie, 
architects;  F.  S.  Allen,  supervising  arch- 
itect.  $g^;00a 


Height  Limit  Removed 


An  ordinance  removing  the  height  re- 
striction upon  Class  A  buildings  has 
been  passed  by  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

The  section  of  the  building  ordinance 
which  has  restricted  Class  A  buildings 
to  one  and  a  half  times  the  street  width 
has  been  stricken  out  and  replaced  by 
the  following: 

"Section  41.  Class  A  buildings  shall 
he  built  with  a  steel  frame  supporting 
all  wall  and  floor  loads.  The  structural 
parts  shall  be  built  of  incombustible 
materials.  Class  A  buildings  may  be 
built  anywhere  in  the  city  and  county, 
and  no  restriction  as  to  height  shall 
apply  to  buildings  of  this  class." 

One  or  two  verbal  changes  in  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  the  ordinance  vyere 
also  made,  merely  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  above. 

The  height  limits  on  Class  B  and 
Class  C  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
whole  ordinance  in  every  particular  re- 
mains as  before,  save  for  the  striking 
out  of  the  height  limitation  on  Class  A 
structures. 


Lowell  school'.  Binder  &  Schumacher, 
architects;  F,  S.  Allen,  supervising  arch- 
itect, $50,000. 

Longfellow  school,  Mr.  George  W. 
Page,  architect"  F:  S.  Allen,  supervising 
architect,  $50,000. 

Horace  Mann  school.  Stone  &  Smith, 
architects;  F.  S.  Allen,  supervising  arch- 
itect, $50,000. 

Addition  to  Washington  school,  F".  S. 
Allen,  architect,  $15,000. 

There  will  also  be  installed  in  all  of 
these  buildings  up  to  date  systems  of 
heating  and  ventilating;  program  clocks, 
Venetian  blinds  and  laboratory  furniture. 


Bids  Prove  Too  High 

All  bids  for  construction  work  on  the 
new  Polytechnic  High  School  at  Berke- 
ley exceed  the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
and  the  plans  will  either  have  to  be  re- 
drawn or  new  bids  asked  for.  Bids  on 
the  percentage  basis  may  be  requested  if 
the  Town  Attorney  advises  that  such  a 
proceeding  is  legal.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  now  awaiting  his  opinion. 
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The  press  has  done  splendid  work  • 
in    combating    patent    mecUcines    and 

other  great  abuses, 
THE  FIRE  INSUR-  but  none  of  these,  in 
ANCE  HABIT  niy   estimation,    equal 

in  sinister  and  far- 
reaching  results  the  insurance  habit 
into  which  our  people  have  drifted 
or  been  beguiled,  says  Architect  F: 
W.  Fitzpatrick  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Inland  Architect.  Though  fire  in- 
surance was  primarily  established  as 
a  wise  and  beneficent  safeguard 
against  possible  accident,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  gamble  of  vast  pro- 
portions and  most  insidious  ramifi- 
cations. 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  com- 
panies figured  up  their  ratio  of 
losses  versus  premiums  scientifically 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  paid 
only  scant  attention  as  to  how  build- 
ings were  built  and  how  cities  were 
managed  from  the  view  point  of 
fire-prevention ;  today  their  engi- 
neers are  among  the  most  skillful  in 
the  country  and  know  what  consti- 
tutes good  construction.  But  the 
local  agents  of  the  diflferent  com- 
panies were  only  interested  in  pre- 
miums, not  in  good  building,  and 
they  turned  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
their  companies  to  accept  what 
everyone  knew  was  a  poor  risk. 
What  was  the  consequence?  Poorly 
constructed  and  ill-protected  struc- 
tures have  been  insured  at  such  rates 
that  the  propagation  of  their  species 
appeared  to  be  profitable. 

This  condition  of  aflFairs  prevailed 
here  in  San  Francisco  before  the 
fire.  A  ridiculously  low  rate  was 
made  on  buildings  here,  practically 
a  90  per  cent  frame  risk,  because 
our  city  possessed  an  excellent  fire 
department.  Now  that  the  city  has 
been  destroyed,  the  rates  have  gone 
up  on  everything  new  and  old,  in 
addition  to  a  general  increase  almost 
everywhere  else.  Yet  our  people  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  good, 
sound  fireproof  construction  is  the 
best  insurance. 

Are  we  taking  steps  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  in  the  future?  Are 
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we  building  our  structures  of 
steel  frames,  protected  from  rust 
with  cement  and  from  fire  by  hollow 
tile  fireproofing?  Are  we  cutting 
off  story  from  story  by  enclosing 
elevator  and  stair  wells,  so  that 
those  conductors  of  fire  may  be 
closed  off  and  are  we  taking  the 
other  precautions  that  would  render 
the  city  immune  to  the  blight  that 
only  a  year  ago  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed it?  No,  except  in  compara- 
tively few  instances. 

In  San  Francisco  at  this  moment 
there  is  a  demand  for  2,000,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  something  like  $40,- 
000,000  worth.  What  for?  For  more 
shoddy  though  well-insured  con- 
struction, more  fuel  for  the  fire  that 
follows  the  next  earthquake. 


Three  years  ago  Architect  Fitzpat- 
rick,   on    behalf    of    the    Associated 

Building  Depart- 
THE  CITIES  IN  DAN-  ment  of  the  princi- 
QEROUS  CONDITION     pal     cities     of     the 

world,  made  a  most 
exhaustive  inspection  of  our  chief 
cities    and   then    prophesied    that  the^ 


next  great  conflagration  would  be  in 
New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco,  both 
of  those  cities  being  the  shabbiest 
built  in  the  country  and  presenting  the 
greatest  vulnerability  to  fire.  San 
Francisco  has  paid  the  penalty  for  her 
folly  of  poor  construction.  Lately 
Captain  Sewell  has  made  a  similiar  in- 
spection of  the  cities  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  in  his 
report  says:  *Tn  New  Orleans  the 
conditions  are  so  bad  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  city  ought  to  have  burned 
before  this,  yet,  granting  that  a 
conflagration  is  once  started,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  sweep  the. 
old  and  ill-conditioned  buildings  in 
New  Orleans  any  more  completely 
and  rapidly  than  it  would  the 
sprinklered,  mill-constructed  risks  in 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago." 

Apparently  New  Orleans  is  the 
poorest  built  city  in  the  country,  yet 
in  all  our  cities  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  wooden-  joisted  and  mill-construct- 


ed buildings  ever  ready  for  complete 
combustion,  abundant  fuel  for  an  ap- 
palling conflagration.  It  surely  is 
time  to  absolutely  bar  everything  but 
steel  and  hollow  fire-proofing  tile  and 
brick  and  other  at  lea.st  incombustible 
materials,  from  new  buildings  and  to 
compel  the  owners  of  old  ones  to 
make  such  alterations  as  will,  at  least, 
minimize  the  danger  of  fire. 


The  Architect  and  Engineer  is  mak- 
ing a  fight  for  better  inspection  of 
steel  and  iron  for  Class  A  and  other 
buildings.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
some  very  bad  material  is  being  turned 
out  on  the  coast  and  the  people  who 
are  at  fault  must  expect  a  grilling 
if  conditions  do  not  improve.  We 
oflFer  herewith  a  few  hints  on  shop 
inspection  which  may  serve  some  of 
our  readers  to  good  advantage: 

The  duty  of  the  inspector  at  the 
shop  is  to  watch  the  work  as  it  pro- 
ceeds through  the 
SHOP  INSPEC-  various  stages,  to 
TION  OF  IRON  see  that  the  material 
AND  STEEL  is  not  injured  in   any 

^way — and    ^hat     the 


workmanship  is  good.  He  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  specifications,  a 
bill  of  the  materials,  and  a  complete 
set  of  the  working  drawings,  and 
should  examine  closelv  all  finished 
parts,  check  the  field  connections, 
and  have  all  errors  corrected. 

Any  material  which  may  have 
bttn  bent  in  handling,  should  first 
be  straie:htened  before  being  laid 
out,  and  again  after  punching,  if  it 
has  been  buckled  during  the  pro- 
cess. If  this  is  not  done,  often- 
times in  assembling  diflferent  pieces, 
they  cannot  be  made  to  fit  properly, 
arc  diflicult  to  draw  together  with 
bolts,  and  thj  spring  in  the  iron  is 
likely  to  loosen  some  of  the  rivets. 
In  punching,  the  dies  should  be  ex- 
amined occasionally,  to  see  that  the 
edges  are  sharp  and  unl)roken.  and 
the  diameter  of  the  lower  should  not 
exceed  that  of  the  upper  by  more 
than   1-16  of  an  inch. 

In   assembling  and  f.'ting  up.   all 
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parts  coming  in  contact  should  be 
well  painted  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  each  piece  in  the  proper 
place,  to  see  that  web-splices  and 
all  abutting  sections  close  tightly, 
and  that  plenty  of  bolts  are  used  to 
draw  and  hold  the  various  parts  in 
position.  If  the  holes  do  not  match 
exactly,  they  should  be  reamed,  and 
not  "drifted,"  as  is  often  done,  as 
this  enlarges  and  injures  the  metal 
around  the  hole. 

Where  field  riveting  is  to  be  done, 
the  parts  should  be  fitted  together 
in  the  shop  and  reamed,  or  where 
this  is  impracticable,  an  iron  tem- 
plet should  be  made  and  the  parts 
reamed  to  fit  it.  After  the  rivets 
have  been  driven,  they  should  be 
tested,  and  if  any  are  found  to  be 
defective,  they  should  be  taken  out 
and  replaced.  Caulking  or  recup- 
ping  loose  rivets  should  not  be  al- 
lowed, as  this  only  bends  or  wedges 
the^  rivet,  and  does  not  make  it  any 
better.  In  facing  members,  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  the  exact 
length  ancl  bevel  desired,  and  the 
inspector^should  compare  his  steel- 
take  occasion  ally  with  the  "stand- 
ard"  at  the  shop,  to  see  that  they 
agree.  As  parts  are  finished,  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  and 
measured,  and  if  in  accordance  with 
the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
approval. 

E.  O.  RITTER. 


Book   Reviews 

"Modern  Plumbing  Illustrated" — A 
comprehensive  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical work  on  the  modern  and  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  plumbing  construc- 
tion. The  standard  work  for  plumbers, 
architects,  builders,  property  owners  and 
for  boards  of  health  and  plumbing  ex- 
aminers. By  R.  M.  Starbuck.  Author  of 
"Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Practice 
and  Theory  of  Sanitary  Plumbing." 
"Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Practice 
and  Theory  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating,"  "Hot  Water  Circulation  Illus- 
trated," "Examination  Charts  for  Boards 
of  Health,"  "Examination  Charts  for 
Plumbers'  Unions,"  "The  Starbuck 
Plumber's    Estimate    Book,"    etc.      Fully 


Every  Man  to  His  Trade 
"It's    a    wonder    them    street    cleaners 

doesn't  git  run  over." 

"I'd    hate    to    have    their    job.      I'd    be 

scared   stiff  all  the  time." — Life. 


illustrated  by  fifty-five  full-page  plates, 
made  expressly  bv  the  author  for  this 
work.  New  York:  The  Norman  W. 
Henlev  Publishing  Comnany.  One  large 
8vo.  volume;  cloth;  pp.  392.  Price,  $4.00. 
This  work  is  an  eminently  practical 
work,     representing   ^fehe — best     tnodexn 


practice  in  plumbing  and  water  supoly. 
Naturally,  the  questions  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  occupv  first  place.  On  these 
questions  the  author  has  followed  the 
requirements  of  the  Cit^^  of  New  York 
and  other  important  cities,  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  matters  of  drainage  and  sanitation. 
A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
liberal  scale  drawings,  which  cover  al- 
most every  imaginable  condition  likelv 
to  come  before  the  plumber,  ai^itect 
or  sanitary  engineer. 


"A  History  of  the  Earthquake  and 
Fire  in  San  Francisco" — a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  entire  disaster;  as 
accurate  as  science;  as  thrilling  as  ro- 
mance. By  Frank  W.  Aitken  and  Ed- 
ward Hilton,  San  Francisco.  The 
Edward  Hilton  Company,  876  Eddy 
street.  Price,  $1.50  the  volume,  285 
pages,   122  illustrations. 

The  story  of  the  calamity  is  told 
interestingly,  and  with  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  detail.  Scores  of  half-tone  en- 
gravings of  the  stricken  city  before  and 
after  the  earthquake,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire,  and  of  the  ruins,  illus- 
trate the  handsome  little  volume. 


Decorative    Work    by    the    J.    Llewellyn 

Company 

April  18th  was  the  date  set  for  the 
reopening  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel — just 
one  year  after  the  fire  which  destroyed 
its  former  interior  beauty.  The  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  building  has  not 
been  altered  though  the  interior  has  seen 
many  changes  both  architecturally  and 
decorative.  The  plans  for  the  interior 
changes  in  the  rooms  and  corridors  of 
the  upper  stories,  were  made  by  .Archi- 
tect Julia  Morgan.  The  J.  Llewellyn 
Company  of  San  F^rancisco  and  Oakland 
had  the  contract  for  the  decorating  of 
the  wings,  basement,  mezzanine  floor 
and  upper  stories,  while  the  principal 
rooms    of   the   main    floor    were    done    by 


Baumgarten   &   Company  of   New   York. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  work  done 
by  the  J.  Llewellyn  Company  on  the 
lower  floors  is  ivory  white,  while  the 
woodwork  in  the  upper  stories  is  ma- 
hogany. Imported  wall  coverings  were 
used  in  the  suites  and  individuaT  rooms, 
they  having  been  purchased  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Schastey,  formerly  of 
the  firm  of  Bailmgarten  &  Compapy  but 
now  managing  head  of  the  firm  of 
Schastey    &.   Vollmcr    of    San    Francisco. 

The  new  Key  Route  Inn  at  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Broadway,  Oakland, 
to  be  opened  in  the  near  future,  is  a 
handsome  three-story  structure  follow- 
ing the  old  English  style  of  architecture. 
The  interior  decorating  was  done  here 
also  by  the  J.  Llewellyn  Company.     This 
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concern    has    lateW    closed    some    large 
contracts     for     decjorative     work,     which 
speaks    well    for    i^s    ability.      A    radical 
departure  in  decorative  schemes  has  been 
followed  in  the  Key  Route  Inn,  the  up- 
per   stories     being     treated    in     ''group" 
tinting.      Pastel    shades   of   brown,   grey, 
blue,    green,    yellow    and    cream    for    the 
walls    were    used,    while    the    woodwork 
has   been   done   in   ivory  white,   giving  a 
decidedly,  light   effect   to   all   the   rooms. 
The    main    floor    is    severely    English    to 
its   smallest   details,   even   to   the   shields 
on   the  elevator  screening. 
■    One     departure,     however,     has     been 
made    on    this    floor,    that    being    in    the 
ladies*   parlor.     This   has   been   done   en- 
tirely in  grey,  walls  and  woodwork  being 
the   same   shade.     Oakland  may  well   be 
proud    of    this    handsome    hostelry,    the 
plans  for  which  were  prepared  by  Oliver 
&   Foulkes   while   Vietch    Brothers   were 
the   contractors   and   general    superinten- 
dents of  construction. 


Schroth  Building  to  Be  Ten  Stories 

The  Schroth  estate  has  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  erection  of  an  office  build- 
ing facing  Union  Square.  Before  the 
fire  it  was  planned  to  make  this  building 
eighteen  stories  high.  The  architects, 
Cunningham  &  Politeo,  have  redrawn 
the  plans,  which  call  for  a  ten-story 
Class  A  structure,  which  will  cost  as 
much  under  the  changed  conditions  as 
eighteen  stories  would  have  cost  before 
the  earthquake.  Bids  for  this  building, 
which  will  have  a  handsome  brick  and 
terra  cotta  front,  are  now  being  taken. 


Bids  are  being  taken  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  Phelan  building,  at  Market 
and  O'Farrell  streets.  William  Curlett 
is  the  architect.  The  entire  exterior  is 
to    be    of    handsome    terra    cotta. 


Coming  Art  Exhibition 

The  Los  Angeles  Architectural  club 
and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  society  of  Los 
Angeles  propose  giving  a  joint  exhibi- 
tion the  week  of  May  20th. 

This  is  the  first  annual  exhibit  of  the 
club,  and  its  members  wish  to  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  architects  and  de- 
signers to  aid  them  in  making  it  a  suc- 
cess by  submitting  some  of  their  work. 
The  exhibit  will  include  drawings  in 
plan,  elevation,  section,  perspective  and 
detail,  illustrative  of  structural,  decora- 
tive and  landscape  architecture;  photo- 
graphs of  executed  or  proposed  work, 
sketches  and  paintings  of  decorative  sub- 
jects. Contributions  in  any  of  these  lines 
are  cordially  invited. 

All  accepted  exhibits  must  remain  un- 
til the  close  of  the  exhibition.  Where 
possible,  drawings  must  be  either  framed 
or  mounted.  Borders  and  mats  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  practicable, 
the  omission  of  glass  is  requested  on  all 
exhibits.  Exhibits  must  bear  the  name 
of  the  designer. 

The  following  committee  will  pass  on 
drawings  submitted: 

Elmer  Grey,  Los  Angeles. 
Augustus    B.     Higginson,    Santa     Bar- 
bara. 

Timothy  Walsh,  Los  Angeles. 
Chas.  Sumner  Green,  Pasadena. 
Irving  J.  Gill,  San  Diego. 

Arthur  Roland  Kelly,  Los  Angeles. 

^Theo.  A.   Eisen,  Los  ^AngeTes. 
Frank  Stiff,  Los  Angeles. 
Francis    Pieriepont    Davis,    Los    Ange- 
les. 

All  exhibits  must  be  delivered  prepaid 
by  exhibitors  on  May  11th,  at  the  Asso- 
ciated Arts  Hall  718  S.  Spring  street, 
Los  Angeles.  Those  drawings  accepted 
from  out-of-town  points  will  be  returned 
prepaid  by  the  club. 
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The  Concrete  Company 


This  month  there  is  welcomed  to  the 
field  of  building  activity  a  new  constructor 
in  the  person  of  the  concrete  company 
under  which  lirm  name  Mr.  Wm.  Ham. 
Hall  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Mensch  have  made  a 
combination  as  Constructing  Engineers. 
These  men  claim  to  be  expert  specialists 
in  the  engineering  and  building  uses  of 
steel  and  concrete,  and  they  are.  They 
undertake  to  treat  their  building  operations 
as  engineering  jobs  and  to  personally  super- 
vise them  as  such.  This  is  just  what 
owners  and  architects  are  demanding  in 
contractors  before  many  more  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  are  offered  for  figuring. 
The  reinforced  concrete  boom  seems  to  be 
merging  into  a  wail  at  inconsistent  design, 
unfit  construction  and  unfitting  supervision. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  reinforced-concrete  propa- 
gandist of  long  standing  on  this  Coast ; 
having  while   State   Engineer,  been  a  chief 


supporter  of  George  W.  Percy,  Architect, 
in  his  advocacy  of  that  construction  and 
introduction  of  it,  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome 
of  the  twisted  bar,  over  twenty  years  ago.  A 
user  of  much  concrete  in  engineering  con- 
struction, Mr.  Hall  has  persistently  argued 
for  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  on  this 
Coast  ever  since.  Eive  years  abroad  in 
professional  work  enabled  him  to  bring 
l)ack  a  great  experience  and  fund  of  data 
from  observation  in  concrete  and  reinforced 
concrete  work.  But  not  until  after  our 
great  earthquake  and  fire  was  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Hall's  advocacy  acknowledged. 
When  the  last  brick  had  fallen  and  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  there  appeared  a 
scries  of  notable  articles  in  one  of  our 
leading  dailies  pointing  out  the  lessons 
of  the  earthquake  and  fire,  and  from  these 
articles  of  Wm.  Ham.  Hall  grew  the  con- 
fidence  in   reinforced   concrete   which   later 
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resulted  in  passage  of  the  new  ordinance 
allowing  its  use  in  city  building.  The 
president  of  the  Public  Works  Board  has 
said,  in  an  interview  with  ^some  engineers 
and  architects,  that  "if  any  one  is  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  reinforced  con- 
crete here,  it  is  the  committee  of  architects 
and  engineers,  of  which  Hall  was  chair- 
man, who  advocated  it  before  the  Board 
of  Supervisors."  We  are  thus  warranted 
in  placing  this  meeting  of  the  concrete 
company  among  those  recognized  as 
authority  on  this  subject.  Many  engineer- 
ing works,  not  only  in  our  country  but 
abroad,  attest  to  Mr.  Hall's  success  as  a 
constructor;  and  the  high  esteem  m  which 
he  is  held  personally  and  professionally, 
by  many  who  should  know,  ought  to  im- 
part confidence  in  the  work  of  his  new 
company. 

Mr.  Mensch  is  not  known  here,  but  m 
Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Toledo,  St.  Joseph, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  he  is  known 
to  many  architects  and  engineers  as  a 
long-tim'e  practitioner  in  reinforced  con- 
crete design  and  a  constructor  of  mucli 
experience  in  that  wf)rk. 

No  less  than  thirty-four  letters  hare  been 
received  in  reply  to  disinterested  and  critical 
inqwiries  made  as  to  Mr.  Mensch;  tvventy- 
four  of  them  from  architects  and  engineers 
with  whom  or  under  whose  engagement 
he  has  designed  and  constructed  in  rein- 
forced concrete.  Eight  of  the  balance  are 
from  managers  of  great  industrial  works 
-and  establi^ments  for  whom  he  has  built; 


the  Paper  Trust,  people,  the  Proctor- 
Gamble  Ivory  Soap  people  and  the  Utah 
Copper  Company,  of  the  Guggenheim  con- 
trol, for  whom  Mr.  Mensch  is  just  com- 
1)leting  an  immense  reinforced  concrete 
work  in  what  is  to  be  the  largest  Copper 
concentrating  works  in  the  world. 

The  concrete  company  ought  to  be  able 
to  establish  very  much  confidence  in  its 
work,  and  not  a  few  architects  and 
engineers  will  look  to  it  to  uphold  on  this 
Coast  a  high  standard  in  reinforced  con- 
crete  construction. 


Ross  McMahon 
Awning    and    lent   Co. 


one  from  a  great  contracting  firm,  and  one 
from  a  Suretv  Company.  They  make  a 
remarkable  showing  in  Mr.  Mensch's  favor 
as  a  designer  in  reinforced  concrete  and  as 
a  contractor  in  that  material.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  get  unqualified  strong  endorse- 
ment of  an  engineer  or  architect  from  his 
fellows.  Mr.  Mensch  seems  to  have  estal)- 
lished  a  remarkably  good  standing  with 
his  fellow  professionals.  Such  endorse- 
ments count  for  much  in  a  specialty  like 
reinforced  concrete  engineering  and  build- 
ing- 
Five  office  buildings,  ten  storchnu>iev  and 

warehouses,  four  large  stables  and  barns, 
seven  large  factory  buildings,  five  con- 
vent and  other  special  buildings,  three 
theaters,  halls  and  music  halls,  four 
large  tanks  and  swimming  pools,  a 
large  number  of  notable  foundations 
and  foundation  walls,  and  twenty-four 
unique  stair-flights,  a  little  flock  of  tall 
chimney  stacks  and  an  immense  area  of 
flooring  and  supported  sidewalk  work,  all  in 
reinforced  concrete,  stand  to  Mr.  Mensch's 
credit,  without  an  accident,  today;  and 
these  do  not  include  a  vast  amount  of 
specially  difficult  industrial  work  construc- 
tion, planned  and  executed  by  him  in  rein- 
forced   concrete,    for    the    Kimberly-Clark, 


t?:amsteks'   rain  goods 
bags,  tents 

AWNINCiS,    HAMMOCKS 
AM)    CO\'EkS 


Havr   rcsLimrd   business   at  the 
old    stand 


35  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


California 


Consulting,  Designing,  Constructing 

Reinforced  Concrete 

Kahn  System 

(See  full  paj^e  advertisenuMit) 

Steel  Construction 


I    ,1   ■. 
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C.   I.   Chubbuck  a  Benedict 

The  many  friends  of  C.  I,  Chubbuck, 
of  the  firm  of  Chubbuck  &  Harris,  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  marriage  on 
March  13th  to  Miss  Anita  Sullivan,  of 
119  Belvedere  street,  San  Francisco. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
bride's  home  by  the  Rev.  Jerome  Han- 
nigan.  Miss  Imelva  White  and  Georpje 
Wagner  stood  up  with  the  happy  couple. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chubbuck  went  as  far  East 
as  Kansas   City  on  their  honeymoon. 


In  New  Quarters 


Richtcr  Manufacturing  Company 

Messrs.  Haas  &  Leonardt,  of  the 
present  firm  of  R.  &  D.  M.  Leonardt, 
are  no  longer  the  Pacific  Coast  agents 
for  the  l^ichter  burlap,  canvases,  etc. 
The  company  is  sending  Mr.  Freeman 
from  the  New  Jersey  office  over  this 
territory. 


The  Oakland  Roofing  and  Paint  Com- 
pany is  occupying  its  new  building  at 
1788  and  1790  Telegraph  avenue,  near 
34th  street,  Oakland.  The  officers  are 
naturally  elated  at  having  a  home,  ex- 
clusively for  vhe  company's  use.  A  suc- 
cessful business  has  made  possible  the 
new  quarters,  which  are  well  appointed 
and  sufficiently  commodious  to  answer 
all  needs  of  the  company  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  company  is  prepared  to 
give  estimates  on  roof  painting  and  re- 
pairing, and  laying  both  pitch  and  gravel 
roofs. 


Trade  Note 

R.  C.  Smoot  of  San  Mateo  is  doing 
all  the  plumbing,  steam  heating  and 
sheet  metal  work  for  the  new  Peninsula 
Hotel  at  San  Mateo. 


Wright  Hardware  Company  in  Business 

Again 

The  Wright  Hardware  Company  is 
again  doing  business  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  old  location  on  Third  street. 
Mr.  Wright  was  fortunate  in  securing  a 
desirable  lease  of  a  store  at  77  Third 
street,  which  is  almost  opposite  his  for- 
mer place  of  business.  A  complete  line 
of  Russell  and  Erwin  hardware  has  been 
installed  and  Mr.  Wright  will  be  pleased 
to  supply  the  trade  with  the  same 
promptness  and  satisfaction  that  marked 
his  business  dealings  before  the  fire. 
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Architects'  and  Drawing  Materials 
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INSTRUMENTS 

...Builders'  and  Surveying  Instruments... 


<I   PROFIT  BV    EXPEKIENCE-If  you 

intend  to  equif^  your  Drawinif  Kooni.  re 
member  that  Kkuffkl  &  EsSKR  Co.'s 
nstruments  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  quality.  We  have  all  requi 
sites  for  drawing  and  enyineering.  and  all 
our  jfoods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus- 
trated catalotfue  (550  pp.)  sent  on  request. 
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Stone    for    Los    Angeles    New    Federal 

Building 

The  matter  of  the  selection  of  build- 
ing stone  for  the  proposed  court  house 
and  post  office  building  to  be  erected 
by  the  government  in  Los  Angeles,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  definitely  settled. 
State  Mineralogist  Aubury  has  received 
a  letter  from  Senator  Flint,  in  which  he 
states  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  stone 
other  than  California  stone  being  used 
in  the  building. 

Mr.  Aubury  suggests  to  all  producers 
oi  p^ranite,  sandstone,  limestone,  mar- 
ble,   terra    cotta,    brick,    tiling,    cement, 


Phooe.  Fniaklln  1976 

REX  ELECTRICAL  CO. 

CONTRACTORS 
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gypsum    and    all    other    classes    of   mate- 
rial   which    would    enter    into    the    com- 
struction   of   large   buildings,   to   send   to 
Supervising   Architect    Taylor   at   Wash- 
ington,   D.    C,    a    fair    sized    sample    of 
their    product,    accompanied    by   a    letter 
describing     the     locality     in     which     the 
substance     is     produced,     the     estimated 
amount  of  material  in  sight,  or  which  can 
be   produced,   the  distance   from  railroad 
or    water    transportation,    the    price    at 
which  the  substance  can  be  placed  f.  o.  b. 
at    railroad    or    water    point    of    trans- 
portation; also  any  physical  tests  which 
may  have   been   made   on   the   substance, 
and  any  other  information  which  would 
assist   Mr.   Taylor's   department   in   mak- 
ing selections. 


W.  P.  Fuller  Building  in  Oakland 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  new 
building  for  the  W.  P.  Fuller  Company, 
the  wholesale  naint  and  oil  concern,  to 
be  erected  at  Tenth  and  Alice  streets, 
Oakland.  The  contracts  have  already 
been  let,  and  the  work  will  be  com- 
menced at  once.  The  plans  provide  for 
a  tlwee-story  brick  building,  100  by  300 
feet  in  size.  It  is  expected  that  the 
structure  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
the  first  of  the  year. 


\\/E  take  pleasure  in  notifying 
^^    CONTRACTORS  and  ARCHITECTS 

that  since  our  last  notice,  we 
have  completed  arrangements 
whereby   we  can    furnish   the 
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Ifiterior  of  Ralston  Iron    Works'  Xew  Plant 


Ralston  Iron  Works'   Big   Plant 

Few     San     Francisco     concerns     have 
shown    greater    enterprise    or    met    with 
more  TiotaWe^  success  than  ha&  the  Rals- 
ton   Iron   Works.      Before   the   great   fire 
a  year  ago  the  company  occupied  more 
or    less    cramped    quarters    on    Howard 
street.      With    the    passing    of    the    con- 
flagration   little    remained     of     the     old 
shops    outside   of   a    few   twisted   girders 
and  heaps  of  ruined  machinery.     One  of 
the  last  jobs  that  the   Ralston  Company 
filled    prior    to    the    earthquake    and    fire 
was    the   steel    frame    for    the    California 
Casket    Company's    eight    story   building 
on    Mission    street,   Albert    Pissis,   archi- 
tect     No  better  example  of  the  superior 
qualities    of    steel    to    resist    earthquake 
and  fire  is  to  be  found  in  all  San  I^ran- 


cisco  than  in  this  big  buildmg.  The 
structure  stands  today  as,  indeed,  it 
stood  the  day  following  the  fire,  a  monu- 
ment and  a  testament  to  steel  frame 
and  honest  brick  and  stone  construction. 

Within   four   months   after  being  burne^- 
out  the  Ralston  Company  was  busy  turn- 
ing   out    material    for    the    reconstructed 
city  in  its  new   shops  at  Twentieth  and 
Indiana    streets.      With    four    times    the 
room  available  in  the  old  shops  the  com- 
pany was   in   a   position   to   contract   tor 
much  big  work  and  as  a  result  some  of 
the   largest   buildings   now   in   course   ot 
erection  in   San   Francisco  have,  or   will 
have,    Ralston    iron    and    steel    in    them. 
The  company  was  reorganized  after  the 
fire    with    H.    J.    Ralston    president    and 
Erskin  Richardson  secretary.     The  name 
Ralston   was,   of   course,   retained,    ti.   J. 
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Ralston's  father  having  founded  the 
company  more  than  30  years  ago.  The 
son  has  been  identified  with  the  com- 
pany for  19  years.  He  is  known  among 
the  architects  and  builders  as  a  hustler 
and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness enables  him  to  meet  his  competitors 
with  more  than  the  average  degree  of 
success. 

The  new  shops  are  70  by  750  feet  and 
the  crane  used  spans  the  entire  width  of 
shop.  Among  the  big  contracts  which  the 
company  has  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
are :  Steel  work  for  the  eight-story 
building  for  Thomas  Williams,  and 
which  is  now  being  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Mission  streets  from  plans 
by  Architect  Clinton  Day;  six  story 
building  at  Second  and  Mission  streets; 
the  Aronson  building;  the  Building 
Trades  Temple;  Rudolph  Spreckels' 
building  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
structures. 


Three-Story  Frame  Building 

Architects  Crim  &  Scott,  of  1400 
Webster  street,  San  Francisco,  are  ready 
to  receive  bids  on  a  three-story  frame 
building  to  cost  about  $30,000,  extend- 
ing from  Linden  avenue  to  Fell  street, 
near  Gough.  for  which  plans  have  been 
drawn  for  Mrs.  Catherine  Daley. 


WATER  CLOSETS 

That  CANNOT  Weu. 

"ELK" 


n 


a 


SYPHON  JET 


cAbLt 

WASH  DOWN 


The  tanks  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  heavily  enameled  inside 
and  outside  like  a  bath  tub.  II 


MADE  AND  GUAR.ANTEED  BY 


THE   LOUS  LIPP  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  D.  DENNISON  &  CO. 


-Selling  Asrents- 


534-536  Polk  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


uu^ciie  Dietzgen  Co. 

Surveying 
Instruments 

Drawing 
Materials 

Blue  Printing 

35  -  37  Fourth  Street       San  Francisco 


II 


THE  HEWITT 

Machinery  Company 


Agents  for  the  well-known 


ATLAS 


Engines  and  Boilers 


Estimates  given 

See  our  Illustrated  Catalogs 


In  New  Quarters  at 
37  SECOND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When    writing  to   Advertisers   mentinn   this   Magazine. 
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Wears  Luiig  t 

T//AN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 

Gives  Better  Service 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisting properties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weather-proof. 

Costs  Less 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
roofing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

180  Second   Street,  San   Francisco 


ORNAMENTAL 

_  0 

Street 


Lights 


Streets  of  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  my  work. 


Electroliers   for    Streets 
and  Buildings. 

Estimates  furnished. 


H.  A.   SMITH 

409-411   FovirtH  Street 
OaKland,  Cal. 


American  =  Hawaiian 

Engineering  and  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. 


F.  J.  AMWEG 
M-Am-S«c.  C.  E. 


ENGINEERS       j  ^  rohkek. 


and 


Engineer  &  Mgr.     CQNTRACTWIS 


M-W-S,   E. 

Asst.  Manngcr 


Temporary  Office: 

332  TURK   STREET 

San  Francisco 
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You  can  save  money 

On  every  concrete 
structure— by  using 


Sullivan's  PlanK  Holder  dots  away 
« ith  nailing  and  makes  the  use  of  lun)l)er  aj^ain  and  attain, 
possible.  This  device,  which  is  patented,  is  easily  an<i 
(luickiy  applied  and  removed  and  saves  its  cost  over  and 
over. — Other  contractors  are  savins'-  njoney  by  its  use. 
Ai'eyou?  WRITE  FOR   BOOKLET 

J.  H.  SULLIVAN.  444  Nsrris  BIdg..  Graatf  Rapids,  Mich 


Fiy/ 


!3I^.  ^ 


This  Is  It 

The  K-HN  Furnace 

'BUILT  SQUARE'* 

Kspecially    .Adapted    for     Dwellinjf     Houses. 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Clean,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects     and     Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled.    "A  Square 

Talk  on  a  Square  PTirnace." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


(HIGHES 


RADFS; 


In  quantities  to  suit, 
for  immediate  and 
future  deliveries.  .  . 
Before  contracting 
for  your  Cement  re- 
quirements see  or 
phone 

A.   BRESLAUER 

PHONE  TEMP.  2350 
2  1 4  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Cement 

Structural  Steel 
Pig  Iron 
Coke,  Etc. 


0.  W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY   STREET 


San  Fraocisco,  Cal. 
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California  Scagliola  Company 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  Ferdinand 
Meyer  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
is  again  ready  for  business,  having  or- 
ganized the  California  Scagliola  Com- 
pany with  shop  and  offices  at  60-70  Clara 
street,   San   Francisco.     Mr.   Meyer's   su- 

P 


Grille  Work 


II 


Office  and 

Bank 

Railings 

Wire 
Guards 

Elevator 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 


Electrolier,  rrcsiiu  uity  Hall 


MADE  BY 


White  Ornamental 
Iron  Company 

Office  and  Works,   377  Tenth  Street,  Oakland 
Telephone  Oakland  7679 

San  Francisco  Sales  Office,  499  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Telephone  Temporary  2997 


perior  work  in  the  scagliola  line  is  well 
known  to  San  Francisco  architects,  and 
he  is  sure  to  do  a  good  share  of  this 
class  of  work  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city.  The  company  guarantees  all  high 
grade  imported  marble  imitations  to  be 
perfect  and  satisfactory  in  every  par- 
ticular. 


RED 

WOOD 

PINE  and 

CEDAR 

DOORS 

Large 

Stock  on 

Hand 

Windows 
Mouldings 
Mill  Work 
House 
Finish 
Tanks,  Etc 


turers 
V       ,any 

W.    A.    Boscow,    Manager 

1st.  &  Alice  Sts.,  Oakland 


BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 


IN 


•  * 


Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


J.  FRED  JURQEWITZ 

Center  Pieces,  Mouldlngrs.  Brackets,  Gables, 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  Capitals,  Etc.    .     .    • 


Phoae,  Vale20S2 
1017  East  16th  St.  EAST  OAKLAND 
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ENGINEERING   FEATURES  OF  OLYMPIC   CLUB'^'NEW 
^.'  BUILDING 
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By  HENRY  A.  SCHULZf^'Arehite^ 


/       ^ 


,THE  STEEL  ERAME  AP<D  ITS  PART  IN  THE  REBUILDING 

OE  SAN  FRANCISCO       j 

I ^  ^ThE   RECONSTRUCTION    OE   SAN   EJ^ANCISCQ 


^ 
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/> 


By  WILLIAM  HAM.  HALL.  C  E. 


THE   US£  OF  CONCRETE   FOR  CQITAOE   BUILDING 

By  DAVID  L.    LAY^        -^.    -  -  ,  y 

-DOMESTIC  GAS  LIGHTING  FROM  THE  FIXTURE  MAN^S 

STANDPOINT 

^      By    L.    R.    HOPTON  ;    ,  "  ' 
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LlME/eEMENT,    PLASTER 
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ETAL   LATH,    PRESSED  BRICiK;    ENAMELE^>  eRlCK 
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CHUBBUCK  & 
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402  ATLAS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Bass=Hueter   Pure   Paint 


is   the  paint  to  use     r 
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HUETER'S  VARNISH 

is  the  varnish  to  use        r     •"• 
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Offices  and  Store:  iai4   iWarket  St.,  near  Van   Ness  Ave. 

SAIN     FRANCISCO     * 


GOLDEN  GATE  CEMENT 


ManufacUired  by 
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PACIFIC  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

OHHICK:     103^     Frarilclin     Street,     SAIN     FRAIVCISCO 

Location  of  Works :  CEMENT,  SOLANO  CO.,  CAL 


GEO.  STONE 

President 


NA  rtlAfi  L.  6ELL 

Vice  Tresident  and  Secretary 


MORRiS  KIND,  C.  E. 

Superintendent 
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Van  Emon  Elevator  Co. 

j^or  IN  the:-e4.evator  trust 

Manufacturers         Y  "W   *  t  y^  1  "W^    #  a 

of  riign^urade  Elevators 


X(>tcil)le  Iii^^tcillcitioiit^ 


I\li\  ti ic  1.^(1  tec t  t''>  >'i ■ 

^<i~rr>  li'i>  III  nil)-  rlrViitois  hnnuuf 
m  ///(■  S.iii  /■'/ iiiti  /si  ti  fnr .) 

/!i-tki-/r\      /■'//</   .Witimial  /uni/c. 
/.VvXvA'i  .1/,/w////,   /A///  /.'A/-. 

I  i,ik/iiJi(f  I'lil'iuir     lUnldnr^. 

/■'ir,  ///,     I\l\<i'lli:if  . 

/    v      liii:rii's —  I'iUitu-    /\/i'ih!i 


h\ifl~iU7V   Jht/liinti:.     V  .v>  //.  /'.. 
I'.lcctnc  liHI  feet  h'r  tii. 

I'oitlainl     I' le  id  lie  I   lUd:^..  F.lee 
tne   J(i  //.  /'..    .\Lis,iii/e   Hall, 
l-.leetne   .'.^    //.    /'..    Swetlaitd 
nUlK..  .'  J-leetrn-:.-  /I,  /'. 

Oi^de/i    -  W'uLilit  C--  S,ni<  lUdii. 
/-.lee trie  .'.-  //.  /'. 

Siilt  I  a  he  Citv       Kinttsloiil  Ho 
tel.  Jii  H.  /'.  /■leetrn  /\isseii.i:er. 


/h  f'liihthti:,  the  I'.levator  Trust 
"n'e  have  Sitved  the  oii'iiers  of 
luiildiii}^s  tlioitsaiuh  of  dollars . 

lU  maiiiifaetitriii^-  in  ('alitor iria 
T.v  keet"  ik\i,^:es  and  dividends 
at  home. 

( >iir  hiiht  for  the  rii^ht  to  ntanii 
Jill  t lire  IS  your  ti.Liht . 

1  he  I  .  S.  Covernnient  has  eon 
tinned  these  statements  hy  en 
ioinin.i:  the  I\ levator  I'riist . 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRAULIC 


F,lectro- magnetic  control 
Pull  Automatic 
Automobile 
Builders'  Hoiits 

BELT 


Honzontal    and  vertical 
multiple  sheave  and  ram 

HAND  POWER 

(With  automatic  loclcl 


R.  J.   DAVIS.   President 

B.   C.  VAN    EMON.     Vice-President    and  Manager 

H.   B.   RATH  BONE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

LOUIS  F.  MONTEAGLE  W.  P.  PLUMMER 

GEO.  M.  PINCKARD  R    S.  HUNKINS 


C)ffict;    £iiicl    Coiiistriiotitjii     I  )ei>t. 

52=54  NATOl^^A    STREET,   S.    P. 
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Why  It's  a  Help  to  You  to  Specify 
Watson  as  Your  Roofer 

You're  absolutely  sure  to  get  just  exactly  the  roof  you  specify, 
without  one  second's  worry  or  watching  on  your  part.  That's 
the  reputation  W.  J.  VV^atson  has  built  up — and  it's  the  reputation 
we're  proud  of  and  strive  to  live  up  to — the  absolute  confidence 
of  the    Architect   and   Contractor. 

We're  never  the  low  bidder,  simply  because 


we  WILL  NOT  sche 


nie  on   iisin^  any  liKhter 


felt*  than  15- lb. —  or  any  less  asphaltuni  per 
S(]iiare  than  what  otjr  35  years'  experience  has 
tati^ht  us  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  ^(x:>d, 
durable,   lon^-lifed   r(K)f. 

The  Watson  Roof  Go. 

San  hrancisco  and  Oakland 
176  Oak  Street  427  15lh  Street 

Sill  I  '  SSI  ir^  In  Ri  i>it  ,111' I   I'.i '  in^   I  >■  |'.(!  I  hm  iM 
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Van  Emon  Elevator  Co. 


MOT  IN  THE  ELEVATOR  TRUST 

Manufacturers 
of 


High^Grade  Elevators 


San  Francisco— Atlas  Bids-.  {10 
stories,  class  'A'')  30  H .  P. 
Electric  450 feet  per  m . 

( (k'er  100  of  our  elevators  burned 
in  the  San  Francisco  fire ^ 

Berkeley — First  National  Bank, 
Berkeley  Masonic  Hall  Bldg. 

Oakland  —  Tribtitte  Building, 
Electric  Passenger. 

Los   Angeles —  Pacific    Electric 


Notable  Installations 

Raihvay  Building.  8-30  H.  P.. 
Electric  400 feet  perm. 

Portland— Fleidner  Bldg..  Elec- 
tric 20  H.  P..  Masonic  Hall. 
Electric  25  H.  P..  S-wetland 
Bldg..  2  Electric  25  H.  P. 

Ogden  —  Wright  &>  Sons  Bldg.. 
Ellectric  25  H.  P. 

Salt  Lake  City  —  Knutsford  Ho 
tel.  20  H.  P.  Electric  Passenger. 


By  fighting  the  Elevator  Trust 
ive  have  saved  the  owners  of 
buildings  thousands  of  dollars. 

By  manufacturing  in  California 
7ve  keep  wages  and  dividends 
at  hotne. 

Our  fight  for  the  right  to  manu- 
facture is  your  fight. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  con- 
firmed these  statements  by  en- 
joining the  Elevator  Triist . 


ELECTRIC 


Stales: 

HYDRAULIC 


Electro-magnetic  control 
Full  Automatic 
Automobile 
Builders'  Hoists 

BELT 


Horizontal   and  vertical 
multiple  sheave  and  ram 

HAND  POWER 

(With  automatic  lock) 


R.  J.  DAVIS.  President 

B.  C.  VAN    EMON.     Vice-President   and  Manager 
H.  B.  RATHBONE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
DIRKCTORS 
LOUIS  F.  MONTEAGLE  W.  P.  PLUMMER 

GEO.  M.  PINCKARD  R.  S.  HUNKINS 


Office    and    Construiction    Dept. 

52-54  N ATOM  A    STREET,  S.   F. 

FACTORY  AND  FOUNDRY  32,000  SQUARE  FEET 


Why  It's  a  Help  to  You  to  Specify 
Watson  as  Your  Roofer 

You're  absolutely  sure  to  get  just  exactly  the  roof  you  specify, 
without  one  second's  worry  or  watching  on  your  part.  That's 
the  reputation  W.  J.  Watson  has  built  up — and  it's  the  reputation 
we're  proud  of  and  strive  to  live  up  to — the  absolute  confidence 
of  the   Architect  and  Contractor. 


We're 


never 
we  WILL  NOT 


the  low  bidder,  simply  because 
scheme  on  usmg  any  lighter 
felt*  than  15- lb. — or  any  less  asphaltum  per 
square  than  what  our  35  years'  experience  has 
taught  us  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  good, 
durable,  long-Iifed  roof. 

The  Watson  Roof  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
>^>^  1 76  Oak  Street  427  15th  Street 

Successors  to  Roof  anfl  Paving  nt-partmcnt 
Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co 
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STRUCTURAL 


FABRICATED 


SI 
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Prompt  Shipments 


High  Carbon  Bars 

Rounds,  Squares,  Twisted,  Spiral. 
Immediate  Shipment. 


QILHULY  &  AMBLER 


604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ARTHUR    KOPPEL    COMPAIVV 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^...    •^^•Pkr\ 

PORTABLE  TRACK  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RAILROADS 


.       r      r^  .  w^.rtQ     Rrick  Yards,   Concrete  Constructums. 

^■-^  -^(^^XgnT^^reti-In^tX^n^-o^nV^eTL^^     VVor.s  and  Kactor.s. 

We  keep  a 
large  stock  in 
San  Francisco, 
California. 


i723i 


Write  for  full  infor^ 
mation  giving  details  oi 
your  work  to 


Rooms  1509-10-11  Chronicle  Bldg.,    SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL 
or  1601-5  Machinery  BoUdtiif.  PITTSBURO.  PA. 

r^      T>o  CHICAGO 

Works  at  Koppel,  Beaver  Co..  fa. 
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Who  Want  the  Best 


ABRI 


BR  2000 


Genuine 
Hand  Tooled 


Leather 


Exclusive 


PATTERNS 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF 


aeiNuiiNE 


WALL  PAPERS  AND 


MATCHED   FABRICS  IN 


DONEGAL  RUGS 


AIND 

CARPETS 


PHONE     FRANKLIN 

3262 

1464  BUSH  ST. 

Near  Van  Ness 


TAYLOR  '■  SINCLAIR 
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.e...o.CB.  coNCKXH  B.oce  ..  K..O.  «.v....    TWO  *.-...  sr..s.  80-P..  w,o.„. 

COTTON  ^..        &  CO. 

GENERAl      CONTRACTORS 


Buildings,   Bridges,   Power    Plants,    Factories 

CONSTRUCTED  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
OR  OTHER  MATERIALS 

PILE  DRIVING,  WHARVES  AND  PILE  FOUNDATIONS 

gives  most  satisfactory  results  '^^  """" V  .™litv  the  progress,  are  constantly 
Charges.  Every  detail  of  .^-worU  ^  co^  '  n^^estw^much  and  for  what  his 
under  the  owner' s  ^"f^'^^^'^^-^J^.^lri^  remains  to  be  spent.  Many  ways  of 
rpTJitlng  wo^;:  reU :  :rprogresses,   and  these  are  ta.en  advantage  of  to 

the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  the  <:»"'""^'-  ^  ^^^  equipment  (one  of  the 

This  method  allows  the  owner  to  have    he  "'^Z"'  °"'    " J;^  ^er  to  the 

hest  on  the  Coast)-the  services  of  a  tramed    orce  oj  men  to  work  tog^  ^^^^^  ^^_^ 

best  possible  advantage  to   save    cost    ».f^  f'\"„;°f,,3  «f  ^lavy  construction, 
benefit  of  the  experience  ^--^^.^^^  *J  f  ™  m  m  ny  years^^      J^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

...  .ctLS  rr irthTbet' reXin  Tpeed  at  a  minimum  cost.     Consultation 
solicited.  ^ 


MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BACON  BUILDINCt 
OAKLAND,  CAL 
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PACIFIC  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


C.  F.  McCarthy.  Pres. 
F.  E.  KOETITZ.  Vice-Fres. 
F.  M.  BUTLER,  Sec'y. 


REINFORCED 
CONCRlil 


"A"  and  "B" 
BUILD tNGS 

Bridges,  Dams 

Wharves  and 

Docks 


Pile  Foundations 


Agents  for 


Koetitz  Patent 
Concrete  Piles 


OFFICE.  17  SPEAR  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  935 


Engineers  arid  Gen- 
eral   Contractors 


Large  Stocks  of  Cement 

Steel  and  all 

Building   Materials 


AND   AGENTS   FOR 

Patent  Reinforced 
Concrete  Floor 
System 


When  writing 


to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 


ttt.  I  t 

"^RCF.D  CONCRETE  TOWER  OF  UNION  FKRRY  DEPOT  BUILDING.  REBUILT  BY  THE  PACIFIC  CONSTRUCTION  CUMPANV 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX 

CEMENT 
ARTISTIC   FURNITURE  ■     c.     S    F  Pacific   Portland    Cement    Co., 

Beach-Robinson  Co.. 1717  California  St.,  b.  ^.  ^^  ^q2A  Franklin  St..  S.  F. 

Aoi-WTTPrTITRM         AND       ORNAMENTAL  ^'^  2O8  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  S.  F. 

Ralston  Iron  Works,  ^    p  Girvin  &  Eyre,  ijj^^    c    k 

20th  and  Indiana  bts,  b.   r.  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  b.  t. 

Burnett  Iron  Works    .... .... .  •  •  ••  •  -j^;  ^^cf^p°  A.    Breslauer 214   Caltfornia   St      S.    1_. 

'     "   Western  Iron  Works 125  Beale  St.,  S.  t.  ^    ^    McNear 210  Battery  St.,  S.   F. 

White   Ornamental    Iron   Co..  o     p  Western  Building  Material  Co  ,        ^  c*     c     v 

499  Monadnock  Building,  b.   r.  340  Steuart  St.,  b.   t. 

377  Tenth  St.,  Oakland  Maldonado  &  Co..   Inc.  ^,     ,    ,  ^,     ^    p 

Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works.^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^    p  268  Market  St.,  S.   P. 

Walter  Henderson.  .717  Van  Ness  Ave..  S.  F.  cEMENT  TESIS 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,      ^,.     .     .      .   ^.        o    p  Irving  C.  Allen.. Beach  and  Mason  Sts.,  S.  1-. 

17th  and  Mississippi  Sts.,  S.  F.  ^^^^^^^^   REINFORCEMENT 
ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  SCAGLIOLA.  ETC.  Corrugated  Bars.^sold^b^y^  Jno.  ^B.  Leo^nard.   ^, 

Co-Operative  Artificial   Stone  Co  .  ^^^  j^         ^^j^j  ^y  Couchot  &  J^urston, 

Bay  and  ti»mo'^«  ^ts..  b.   v.  Francisco,  and  Heber  and  Thayer, 

California  Scagliola  Co..  f/O  Clara  St^^S^F  ,^   ^^os   Angeles. 

Interlocking  Stone  Co..    563  9th  St..  Oakland  ^^^^^^^   g^^^j   ^^^^^  fp^i^^y.^^^^    r 

&    Huddart H    Front   St.,   b.    1-. 

n  A  MV  FIXTURES                                                                              Fabricated    Mructure    Steel,  ^^sold    ^Y    Gil- 
BANK  FIXlUKEb  ^^^   ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ Atlas  Bldg.,  S.  I". 

New   P^d^^^|„^74'' Bacon  "Buiiding.  Oakland        ^  ^^^^  PROOFING  COMPOUND 

Hvdrex     Damp     Proof     Paint,     sold     by 
BLUE  PRINIS  &  DR.XWING  MATERIALS  Boyle-Luey    Co..  .Monadnock    Bldg.,    S     1 

Keuffel  &  Esser \W;t%Zt  It*'  I'  F         ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Eugene  Dietzen 16-28  First  bt.,  b.   r.  ^^^^^^   Electrical    Co.. .157   Minna   St.,   S.    F. 

Standard    Electrical   Construction   Co         ^ 
BOILERS  .      ,    w     u  ^°         ^''"Fresno         J 

Keystone  Boiler  Work.^^  ^^^_  ^^^^  3  |^^tlS^^ar^o^:^^.m  '^.^I^S.    V 

Moynihan  Company. . .  .401   Folsom  St.,  b.   K         p.^vATORS^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^_  ,,,  3.   ,, 

BOILER  SETTINGS  AND  BRICKWORK  p^.s  ^levator^  Company.  ^  North  Point.  S.  1  ■ 

Fulton   Construction   Co Geary   St.,   S.   F. 

ENGINEERS  .       ^         »  c  v 

^r^r.T>A    nr^TTX  W    W.   Breite...925  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  b.  K 

BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  Couchot   &   Thurston.  .604   Mission   St.,  S.  ; 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,     „    ^      _         ^     ^  Schulz.   John -779    ^^^''^^fV^-   1^     . 

**  Eddy   and   Hyde  Sts.,   S.   F.  Leonard.  John  B..623  Monadnock  Bldg.,  b.  I 

Los   Angeles   Pressed    Brick   Co..  Barker,   Ralph 2504 A   Clay   bt.,  i.   1 

•  1006  Union  Trust  Building.  Los  Angeles  \^.^^^  ^  We^mann.    328    Desert    BWk 

Carnegie   Brick  and    Pottery   Co.,  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  O  Farrell  bt.,  s. 

Montgomery  Building,  b.  l".  ^^,     p    wieland.  _     ,      q     i. 

Calif.  Brick  &  Clay  Mfg.  Co,  '  .911   Mutual   Savings  Bank.  ^. 

?2^   Monadnock  Building,  b.  r. 
Sand    Lime    Bri^k-W     F.    Barnes    Com-  piRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

mercial  Co... 223  Monadnock  Buildmg.  S.  F.  p^^ific  Fire   Extmguisher   Co.  ^ 

Steiger  Terra  Cotta^  ^^  J'otte^ry  ^  Co..  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^ ^^145  Howard  ^^  ,  ^     ,. 

Simons  Brick  Co 123  W.  Third  St..  L.  A.  p^dger   Fire   E'^^'^g^'^^f^s^^-^a.d  St..  S.   V- 

BRONZE  AND  IRON.  ORNAMENTAL  FIREPROOF  WINDOWS 

John  Finn  M^tal  Work.,                     ^^^     ^  Healy   Gale   Co..   A.»-,            .„     3^,..   s  1 

Chr.  De,erdiSr°  •  •  •  -67  Clementina  S...  S.  F.                ^,    c,    Ru-o'son^  Sheet^  J.« a,    NV^^^k;.^^  3  , 

BUILDERS-  HARDWARE  San  Fran^^^-g,  Corni«  Co._.^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^  p 

\v',-;cTW.t    Hardware   Co  ....77   Third    St.,   S.    F. 

W  right    Maraw^rc   \-.u tttrF PROOFING 

»"-'"  %?„N'e'S-Ave.  and  Turk  S..,  S.  F.        "«c„n,on    Sys.e..  ^L^^  A.  J^orns.^A«..  ^^  ^    , 

PaUce   H-aware^Cc,  ^,^^^^^  ^^^^  ^    ,.  ^_^^^,^„^   ^„„^.^„,,„„  ^^  ^    ^^ 

"  -  -1^   &£°ock   B...n.   S.    F.  ^^^^^Ssl^rZ^..  S    K 

BURLAPS,   CANVASES,   ETC.       '  Western   Expanded  MHal ^Co..^^__.^  ^^     g    f 

Richter  Mfg.  Coj.^^,^^;^  ^^  ,  Tenafly.  N.  J.       FLOORS,    HARDWOOD,    MOSAIC    AND    .-v 

CAPITALS,  MOULDINGS    ETC.  ^^^^JT^^^^^^  '^--ZT^  ^  ^    ' 

Western   iiuilders'   Supply   Co.,  ^,       .     p  873  O'Farrell  St..  - 

4th  and  Natoma  bts.,  b.   v. 

When   writing  to  Advertisers   mention   this   Magazine. 
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ARCHITECTS*    SPIICIFICATION    INDEX    Continued 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE   ENGINES  LIGHTING   FIXTURES 

Baker  &   Hamilton. ..        900  Third  St..   S.   F.  The  Enos  Company, 

Hercules   Gas   Engine  Works Alameda  Gough  and  Pine  St«.,  S.  F. 

GENERAL       CONTRACTORS.       ENGINEERS.  ^^f^^  §  Hollopeter     1882   Market   St     f^V 

PT^-"  Arthur  R.   Haskins. .  1301   Broadway.  Oakland 

Cotton   Bros.   &   Company,  211   Stevenson  St. 

Monadnock  Building,   S.   F.  -  attmt^tjvt  tt*  a  vc 

Bacon   Building,  Oakland  LAUNDRY  TRAYS 

Amertcan-iiawaiian    Engineering    &    Con-  J.  F.  Reilly  &  Co 23  Spencer  Place,  S.  F. 

struction   Co.,  Ltd 332  Turk  St.,  S.   F. 

American  Dredging  Co... Bacon  Blk.,  Oakland  LIGHT  AND  WATER  POWER   MACHINERY 

T.   A.   Pettus,  Arcade   Building,  Pacific  Alamo  Mfg.   Co Box  449.  S.    F. 

r}^'^  ^  Farrell  St..  S.  F.  Bennett   Petroleum   Burner  Co., 

The  James   Stewart    Company,  579  Howard  St.,  S.   F. 

.     .  ,i  T.      T,  ,       .y^^  Or^nt  Ave.,  S.  F.  Ttxxnn  Petroleum  Burner  Co.. 

The    bcofield-De    Palo    Co.,            „,.,         ^     ^  217  Monadnock  Building.  S.  F. 

Hannery    Bldg.,    S.    F. 

American  Construction  Co.  896  Eddy  St..  S.  F.  LUMBER 

The    Lingren-Hicks    Co..  o          *  t        u  -  r-^ 

2d  Floor  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg..  S.  F.  Sunset  Lumber  Co                                          ^^^^^^ 

Fulton    Construction    Co Geary   St.,    S.    F.  t>   j         j   iir        r     *             r- 

Worswick   Street    Paving   Co Fresno,   Cal.  Redwood   Manufacturers   Co^                    o.kl.nd 

Pacific  Construction  Co  ..17  Spear  St..  S.  F.  ^,.,     ^               ^''^^  ^"^  h 'w.ri  i;t?    ^    "^ 

Smith    Rice    Co 118    Howard   St.,   S.    F.  ^^'^"^  Bros. ..  .Spear  and  Howard  Sts..  S.   b. 

Richards-Newstadt    Construction    Co.,  MACHINERY    SUPPLIES 

208  Stimson  Building,  Los  Angeles  >/r     i,-             p      u-i     *  •     1     r-^ 

237  Monadnock  Building,  I.  F.  Machinery    &    Electrical     Co      •      c.      t       A 

H.   L.   Peterson Ill    O'Farrell   St.,   S.   F.  „               tj-   ,      ^    v    U  r'                      ' 

Burrell   Construction   Co.,  Harron,   Rickard   &    ^cCone                 o,     o     p. 

513   Central   Bank   Building,   Oakland  ,^^  ,,    ,         .      ^t      cf     t         a        1  - 

Roberts  Bros.  Co.,                                ^  _.       „    164  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  An^^eles 

311    Central   Bank   Building.   Oakland  The  Hewitt  Machinery   Co.,                    „    c    p 

Hovt   Bros  ^^^  Monadnock  Building,  S.  v. 

Builders'*'Exchange,   S.    F.,   and  Santa  Rosa  ^latt   Iron   Works                  u  r     i^-    „    c    i? 

O.    M.    Bullock....    1420    Broadway,    Oakland  „       ,           T.^^l?l  ^T^r"  *"     ^"^^^'"fif'  S.  F. 

Shaw   Company 11   Union   Place,   S.   F.  Henshaw,   Bulkley  &   Co.,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^ 

GENERAL    INSPECTION  335   E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angele 

Western   Inspection   Bureau                          ^    ^  WINDOWS,       ASBESTOS       MATE- 

*  RIALS.,    ETC. 

GLASS— PRISM.  ART,   ETC.                     ^       „    ^  A.  Willkomm 779,  Market  St.,  S.   F. 

Cal.  Art  Glass  Works.. 938  Howard  St..  S.  F.  ' 

Ingerson    &   Glaser 245   Oak  St.,  S.   F.  MUNICIPAL  LIGHTING 

Holt   &   Habenicht 269    Fell   St.,    S.    F.  jj.   A.   Smith 621   Mariposa  Ave.,   Oaklan 

San  Francisco  Art  Glass  Works, 
944  Mission  SW^^JE. QLL  BURNERS 

HARD  WALL   PLASTER  "Little    Giant,"    G.    E.    Witt    Co., 

Pacific  Plymouth  Plaster  Co.,  1165    Howard    St.,    S.    F 

1028   Market  St.,   S.   F.  Dunn    Petroleum    Burner, 

Empire  Plaster  Co.,  217    Monadnock    Bldg.,    S.    F. 

16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  S.  F.  Bennett's    Petroleum    Burner    Co. 

Marbleite  Hardwall  Plaster,  sold  by  West-  579    Howard    St.,    S.    F. 

ern    Building   Material    Co.,  5.   T.   Johnson   Co 1334   Mission   St.,  S.    F. 

340  Steuart  St.,  S.  F. 

Chubbuck   &   Harris Atlas   Bldg.,   S.    F.  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT  WORK 

HEATING  APPLIANCES,  ENGINEERS,  ETC.  D.    Ross   Clarke Builders'   Exchange,   S.    F. 

Solar  Heater  Ca,  ^^^  ^_^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  PAINTS.  OILS,  VARNISHES.   ETC. 

Monash  Younker  Co.. Chicago  and  New  York  Bass-Heuter  Paint  Co..  1814  Market  St..  S.  F. 

Mangrum  &  Otter.  Inc.  .538  Mission  St..  S.  F.  C-  A.  Westcott  Paint  Co.  ..150  East  St..  S.  F. 

The  F.   Klein   Square   Furnace.  W.   P.   Fuller   &   Co.. 

53  S.  2d  St.,  San  Jose  Cor.   Mission  and  Beale  Sts..  S.   F. 

Pacific  Blower  &  Heater  Co.,  Paraffine   Paint   Co., 

3261   17th  St.,  S.  F.  Union   Savings   Bank  Building,   Oakland 

Gilley-Schmid   Co.,    Inc.,  Pacific   Paint    and   Varnish    Co., 

13th  and  Mission  Sts..  S.  F.  549   Howard   St.,  S.    F. 

'■''  TK«^M       u       r     .  PLASTER   FIBER 

1  he  Hamilton  Grate,  ,,,      ^      ^^.   -,       „             .          e    t? 

177   Twelfth   St.,   Oakland  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.. 221  San  Bruno  Ave.,  S.  ¥. 

^^'^M^^^r^1K    ♦  *    T,   K    .  PLANK   HOLDERS 

Lloyd,  Gilbert  &  Robertson.  ^      tt      o   n- 

2017   Webster  St      S     F  J.     H.     SuUivarw, 

Pacific  Surety  Co.  .326  Montgomery  St.'.  S.  F.  411  S.   Ionia  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

INTERIOR  DECORATING              .       ^       ^    ^  RAILROADS 

V    w"Tu;kfr°" '"'   ^'"'  ^'•'  ^'  Southern  Pacific  Company,         ^     ^^.         ^    ^ 

•       •      "'^4th  and  Webster  Sts..  Oakland  <;  „  T    k     R      t.       ■^'"   ^'""^   ^"''^"^'  ^^   ^• 

Ll^^eT&^-Vc^flmer; ^^''^"'-  ^  Pacilrlflectric   Building,   Los   Angele. 

1930    Van    Ness   Ave.,    S.    F.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

laylor  &   Sinclair   Co.,   Inc.,         .      ^^       ^      ^  John  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.  Agent  Corrugated 

I   y>,jpS  1464     Bush    St.,    S.     F.  j3^^g ^23   Monadnock   Building,   S.   F. 

American  System  of  Concrete  Reinforcing, 

Ine  Angle  Lamp. — Boesch   Lamp  Co.,  Represented    by    Pacific    Concrete    Ma- 

1135  Mission  St.,  S.  F.  chinery  Co 604  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 

When   writing  to   Advertisers   mention   this   Magazine. 
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ARCHITECTS-    SPECIFI 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 
-^ri^dtoncrete  St«l  Co    ...Detr^t^  Mich. 

Heber     &    Thayer.     German     Building, 

Th'^'oncTtl' Company.  Grant  Building.  S.  F. 
Victor  Stanquist  &  Co.. 65  Landers  St.,  S.  t. 
Amedcan   Pacific   Construction   Company 
^  7th  and  Townsend  Sts.,  b.   t. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  APPLIANCES 
Concrete    Reinforcing    Fabric,    made    by 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co i>.  *• 

Western  Roofing  Mat^ena^s^  Co..  ^^^^ 
Tibbetts  Roofing  Co.  ••  .412  15th  St     Oakland 
Flexo  Ready   Roofing.  ..  .3279   16th  bt..  s. 

SAFES 

Pittsburg   Safes,   I.   Freeman,   Agent, 

455    Golden    Gate    Ave  .    S     F. 
Parcells  Safe  Co..  Inc.. 523  Market  St.,  S.  t. 

SANITARY   SPECIALTIES 

Sanitary    Devices    Mfg.    Co.,    Compressed 

Air  System,  etc.,         ^       -.  »  c    v 

16th  and  San  Bruno  Ave.,  S.  F. 

SKYLIGHTS,   METAL    CORNICES,   ETC. 

San   Francisco  Cornice   Co"ipa"y'  ^^    p. 

Bryant  St.,  bet.  9th  and  10th  Sts.,  S.  F. 

SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

John  McGuigan   &   Co.,  .        c*     c    F 

1913  Mission  bt.,  b.  r. 

STAFF  AND  STUCCO  WORK 
J.  Fred  Jurgewitz,  ^     ^^^^   ^^^ 

J.  E.  Manetta..Bay  and  Fillmore  Sts.,  b.  r. 


CATION    INDEXCorttinucd 

STEEL    ERECTING 

C.  A.   BLUME Builders'  Eafchange,  b.  t. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

Burnett    Iron    Works Fresno,    Cal. 

Benicia   Iron   Works,  _ 

Monadnock  Building,  S.  F. 

Ralston   Iron  Works,        ,  _    ,.      „  c*„     c    v 
20th  and  Indiana  bts.,  b.  t. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  .  _ 

17th  and  Mississippi  bts.,  b.  t. 

Western  Iron  Works   ...125   Beale  St..  S.  F.. 

Joshua  Hendy   Iron  Works^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^  ^ 

Central   Iron  Works, 
THEATER  AND  CHURCH  SEATS 

Spencer  Desk  Co...... 42  Ellis  St..  S.  F. 

C.   F.   Weber   &  Company,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^ 

TILE,  MOSAIC,  MANTELS,  ETC. 

W.  W.  Montague  &,Co..  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  g    p 

Pacific  Mantel  &  Ji!,%Co.,^ph  Ave.,  Oakland 
Galassi  Mosaic  and  Marbk  ^Co..^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
Carl  Enos  Nash 716  S.  Spring  St.,  L.  A. 

WAii:-R  CLOSETS  ^    u      A     n 

Louis    Lipp    Ca     represented    ^y  /     D      ^ 
Dennison  &  Co ^^^  ^"'*  '^'^ » 


WATERPROOFING  FELT 

Hydrex    Felt    &    Engineering  Co..   repre- 
sented by   Boyle-Luey  Co.,  „    c    f 

semcu      y  Monadnock  Building,  S.   t. 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  BUILDINoi 

Kewanee  System 88  Second  St.,  S.  K 

WINDOWS 

Hipolito  ReversiWe  Windows.^  _   ^^^   ^_^^^,^, 


A.  WILLnOMM 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  TOCH  BROS..  New  York 


Established  1848 


MIDWAY  BUILDING 

Rooms  21-25 


Offices    at 

779   MARnET   ST. 

PKone,  Temporary  3975 


REPRESENTING 
R    ,   W    0AMP-RESIST1NG  PAINTS  SYKES'  CUP  LATH 

ASBESTOLITH   FIRE-PROOF  FLOORING 

LITH   ca   LINOFELT    SOUND    DEAFENERS 
JOHN  W.  RAPP    tlALAMEIN    DOORS.  WINDOWS    AND   TRIM 
•"  LUPTON    F1RE:-PR00F   WINDOWS 

KNAPP  STEEL    STUDS  DURABILITY  SLATE  ROOFING 

ACME   PRISMS  AND  VAULT  LIGHTS 

ACORN    NATURAL    VENTILATORS 

MAGNE:SIA   FIRE-PROOF    PAINTS 
ERNECnE  ca.  SALMSTEINS  MARBLE  ENAMEL  FAINT 


Works 


Joshua  Hendy 

(incorporated) 

IRON   FOUNDERS,   ENGINEERS,   MACHINISTS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
nearinf   completion  at 

7S  PRBMOIST    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WORKS  AT 

SUNNYVALE, 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
CALIFORNL\ 


DUNN   PETROLEUM   BURNER  COMPANY 


Dunn's  Instantaneous 
Water  Heater,  Dunn's 
Hot   Blast   Oil  Stove 


Hotels,  Hospitals,  Restaurants,  Bakeries, 
Apartment  Houses,  Office  Buildings,  Private 
Residences,  and  Power  Plants  Equipped 
with  Oil  Plants.     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     - 


We  art  equlppine  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
Kitchen  and  Bakery  with  our  system. 


217-219  Monadnock  BIdg.  rllSST"!    San  Francisco 


SMITH-RICE  XOMFANY 


INCORPORATED 


MEMBERS 
BUILDERS' 
EXCHANGE 


STEEL 

FRAMES 

ERECTED 


Riggers  and  Contractors 


U8  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  1  .v.  v^lSCO 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  2852 


Continental  Fire-proofing  Co.,  inc. 

WE    MAKE  A   SPECIALTY  OF    RE-INFORCED 
CONCRETE  AND  STEEL  FRAME  BUILDINGS 


Sixteen  Years'  Experience 


908-909-910  Mutual  Savings  Bank  BIdg., 


SAN  FRANOISGO 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  mention   this  Magazine, 
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WESl 


civn 


ih 


structural  Iron  and 
Steel  Contractors 


Lis 


Hold^  ault   Linings, 

»  He.  Beams,  Cii^iinels,  Angles 

ana  5teel  Wheelbarrows  carried 

^tock     ::::::: 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TO  RE  LOCATE  IN  TliE  BLKxNKD  DiblKluT 

125-127  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PERCY  J.  MEYER 


Phone  FRANKLIN  2142 


HERBERT  S.  MEYER 


HARDWOOD  INTERIOR 


irSUAID    HUOORS 
W  A  I IVSCOTIING 


873  O'FARRELL  ST.,  Near  Polk 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INI 


PL 


(3= 


^ 


ARTISTIC 
WOOD  GRILLES 


^ 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

MOLDINGS 

FINE  CABINET  WORK 

Ornaieial  Floors  ail   Borders 


/^ 


JD 


J 


Mills: 
S.  E.  CORNER  18TH 
and  HARRISON  STS. 


759  Eddy  Street,  (near  van  ness)  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


FonmtRLY   AT   422    SUTTER    STREET. 


ACIFIC  PAINT 


VARNISH  CO 


COAST    DISTRIBUTORS    FOR 

DETROIT    WHITE   LEAD    WORKS 

Leads,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes 


All  Kinds  of  Structural  Steel  Paints 
Phone  Temporary  741 


S4Q  HOWARD    ST, 
San  Rrancisco 


j^:- 
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,,      .  ,zr     .        w     »      v.«^  Charles  F.  Whittlesey,  Architec 

Hotel  Wentworth .  Pasadena  ^^^.^^r,,,^-ri/MU    nr\ 

Bum  by  RICHARDS-NEUSTADT    CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  A  SPECIALTY 

MONADNOCK    BUILDING 
208-209  STIMSON     BUILDING  ^3  r     '^^7/^^g^^ciSCO 

LOS  ANGELES  


W.  E.  Dennison.  President 


James  H.  Bishop.  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger.  Manager 


STEWER  TERRA  COTTA  and  POTT"- V  WORKS 

Manufacturers:  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :    :    :    :        '    " 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;    Urns  and  Vases  : 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks  : 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;  Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay    Fire    Brick    Dust     :     Fire    Brick;    Fire    Tile 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANXISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


When  writing  to   Advertiser*  mention   thi«   Magazine. 
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"ENCLOSED"  SELF- OILING  ENGINES 

FOR  OFFICE  AND  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 


■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|^^MH|^           ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^IHB^^^^^^^I 

■ 

1 

1 

^^^H 

^^^^tt:-^"-^^*-"- - ;               ^^^^^M^^B 

^1 

H 

^■■■■i^^H 

1 

AN  ECONOMICAL  QUIET  RUNNING  AUTOMATIC  ENGINE 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COR.  THIRD  AND  BERRY.  STS.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BOI 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE 

__  &  CO.  ^— 

Mantels,  Grates 
and  Tile 

Fire    Place    Fixtures 

Mosaic  and 
Ceramic   Tile    Floors 


One  of  the  New  Montague  Fire  Places 


SALESROOM: 

644-646  POLK  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


Sanitary  Device    lanufacturing  Co, 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 

COMPRESSED   AIR   SYSTEM 
VACUUM  SYSTEM 

COMBINED  COMPRESSED  AIR 
and  VACUUM  SYSTEM 

STATIONARY  PLANTS 

PORTABLE  APPARATUS 

AUTOMATIC  AIR  DUST 
REMOVING  DEVICES 


Stationary  Plants  installed  and  in  course  of  installation 

on  the  Pacific  Coast 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

United   States    Mint 
United   States   Post   Office  ^ 

Hale   Bros.    Inc. 

Monadnock    Building 

Chronicle  Building 

Union  Trust   Building 

Grant  Building 

Crocker  Building 

Shreve    Building 

A.  Schilling  &  Co.  Building 

Fairmont  Hotel 

St.    Francis  Hotel 

Shreve  &  Co.  "^ 

OAKLAND 

Arcade    Building 

RIVERSIDE 

Glenwood  Hotel 

CORONADO 

Coronado  Beach  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

FRESNO 

Grand   Central   Hotel 

SEATTLE.    WASH. 
Lincoln   Hotel 


LOS  ANGELES 

Hollenbeck   Hotel 

Westminster    Hotel 

Natick   Hotel 
Wilcox    Building 
Merchants'  Trust  Co. 
Coulter   Building 
H.    W.    Hellman    Building 
I.  W.   Hellman   Building 
Alexandria  Hotel 
California  Club 
Development   Co.    Building 
Auditorium   Building 
Crippen    Apartments 
Hollywood   Hotel 
E.    P.    Clarke    (Residence). 
Equitable    Savings    Bank 
Percival    Apartments 
Los  Angeles  Pacific  Co. 
Pacific  Electric  Building 

SAN  JOSE 

Haves   Chynoweth    Co. 

SACRAMENTO 

Weinstock,    Lubin    &    Co. 

PASADENA 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bolton   (Residence) 

PORTLAND,    ORE. 

Albington    Hotel 

Wm.   Fliedner  Hotel 

T.    P.    Poulsen    (Residence) 


SAS  FRANCISCO   FACTORY  AND    OFFICE: 

16th   STREET    and    SAN    BRUNO    AVENUE 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  mention   this   Magazme. 
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Art 


Metal  Works   1^^;^^^, 


CHK.  DETERDING 


Detail  of  Hand  Forged  Wrought  Iron  Scrdl  Made  by  Chr.  Deterding 

Art  Forgings  and  Hammerings 


REPAIRING  OF  ANTIQUE 
BRONZES   A  SPECIALTY. 


67  CLEMENTINA  STREET 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


We  have  during  the  past  year  equipped  with  Safes 

more  modern  office  buildings  than  any  other 

safe   manufacturers   in   the  world. 


RitL 


WHY? 
I  I  r»cir 


are  the  most  modern   and   best  constructed  fire- 
proof safes  in  the  world.     They  contain  every  im- 
provement known  to  the  science  of  safe  construction 
Send    for  further  particulars    and  catalogue 

I.    PREEMAIN 


455  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pa 


Is  "^afe  CO.,  Inc. 


Desisrnerd,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of 


Bank  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Safes  and  Complete 
Bank  Equipments.   Jail  and  Prison  Constructions 

Boildings  Equipped  with  Office  Vaults  and  Safes 
Agents  Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


S:23  Market  Street 


Son  Hranci-sco,  GaU 


C.  A.  Carpenter,  Mijr. 


W.  DeMott.  Pres. 

Deii.^  ...       ^  ,      rty 

Manufacturing  Demolith  and  Xolith  Fl(X)ring,   Wainscotmg  and  Sanitary    Base 

FtMK^noor,  wATcn^ROor  and  sanitamy 

Factory  and  Office  310  Clementina  Streef 
Near  Fourth  St  ...  san  Frtnclsco,  Cal. 
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Humboldt  Savings  Bank  Building 
Meyer  &  O'Brien.  Architects  Lindgren  Hicks  Co..  Build.rs 


Contractors 

for 

Steel  Frame 

Reinforced 

Concrete 

Buildings 


IE 


The  Lindgren- Hicks  Co. 

Structural  Engineers 


Office:  Second  Floor,  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg. 
Opposite  PaUce  Hotel  Site 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


.en  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Por    Buildings     and     Bridges 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Material  Fitted  Ready 

for  Erection 


HIGH  CARBON  AND  MEDIUM  STEEL  BARS 

FOR  CONCRETE  RE-INFORCEMENT 

Twisted  Squares,  Also  Plain  Squares,  Rounds  and  Flats 

IMMEDIATE    SHIPMENT 


GALVANIZED  AND  PAINTED  CORRUGATED  SHEETS 


Wood 

11  FRONT  STREET 


STEEL  RAILS 

Sz     Huddart 


SAN  FRANC  SCO 
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Phone  Temporary  2211 


T.  A.  PETTUS 


n  tractor 

Pile  Foundations,  Bridg^es, 

Wharves,  Class  A.,  B.,  C. 

Building^s 

^  Get  your  plans  for  what  you  want 
from  some  first  class  architect, 
bring  them  to  me  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  your  building  will  cost 
and  back  my  judgment  with  a 
cash  bond.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  what  you  want  upon  your  lot, 
come  and  see  mc  and  I  will  cheer- 
fully give  you  the  benefit  of  25 
years'  of  San  Francisco  experience 
in  the  building  business. 

109  O'FARRELL  STREET 


#     Butcher's 


Koush 

Is  the  Best  Finish 
Made  for  Floors, 
Interior  Woodwork 
and  Furniture 


^  Not  brittle,  will  neither  scratch  nor  de- 
face, like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not  soft 
and  sticky,  like  beeswax.  Perfectly  trans- 
parent, preserving  the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Without  doubt  the 
most  Economical  and  Satisfactory  Polisli 
Known  for  Hardwood  Floors.  ^  For  sale  by 
dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house 
furnishings.  flSend  for  our  free  book- 
let, telling  of  the  many  advantages  of 
BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

The  Butcher  Polish  Co. 

356  Atlantic  Avenue,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

OUR  No.  3  REVIVER 

is  a  superior  finish  for  kitchen 
and  piazza  floors 


W.  B.  REIS 


C.  E.  LAMBURTH 


ROBERT  DAY 


President 


Vice-President        ■*• 


Treasurer 


American  ^  ^iStrMction  Co. 


General  Contractors 


8f6  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


PILE  FOUNDATIONS  WHARF  AND  BRIDQE  BUILDING 

ERECTION    OP    STEEL    STRUCTURES 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 


NEW  YORK 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURG^ 
CHICAGO 


FOUNDED  1845 


ST.   LOUIS 

new  orleans 

Baltimore 

LONDON 


JAMES   STEWART   & 

MANAGERS  OF   CONSTRUCTION 


WILBUR     S.  SAMPLE 
district  manager 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
14-  GRANT    AVENUE 


Ai.FRKD  L.  Mfykrstein.  President 
John  S.  Drum.  Vice-President 


William  l- .  iilmihhhy.  Secretary 
Thomas  Vigus.  General  Manager 


TELEPHONE  FRANKLIN  724 
P.  O.  BOX  544 


American=Pacific  Construction  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Plant  and  General  Offices, 
N.  W.  Cor.  7th  and  Townsend  Streets         SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to   Advertisers  mention   this   Magazine. 
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Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


* 


DESIGN:  DIJON 
SCHOOL:    GOTHIC 


DESIGN:   VERNON 
SCHOOL:   COLONIAL 


Office  and  Sample  Room: 

929  Monadnock  Building  =    =    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  1370 


AN  l-KANUlliUU 

CORNICE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-PROOF 
METAL  WINDOWS 
STEEL  CEILINGS 

qOld  Mission  and  Spanish  tile,  sheet 
steel,  pressed  brick  and  stone,  sheet 
metal  cornices,  galvanized  iron  sky- 
lights, tin  and  corrugated  iron  roofing 
and  siding,  galvanized  iron  chimneys. 

OFFICE  AND  CORNICE  DEPARTMENT 

Bryant  Street,  Bet.  9th  and  lOth  Sts. 

FACTORY 

14th  and  Florida  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Victor  Staoquiat  Richard  J.  H.  Forbes 

Phone  Market  1257 

Victor 
Stanquist  &  Co. 

Contractors  for 
San  Francisco's 
First  Reinforced 
Concrete    Office 
Building 

Concrete  Foundations,  Artificial 
Stone  Sidewalks,  Cement 
Work  of  Every  De- 
scription. 

.65  Landers  Street 

Between  14th  and  I5th  Streets 

San  Francisco 


Scofte1d=De  Pata  Company 

CONTRACTING   ENGINEERS 

FOURTH    FLOOR,  FLANNERY    BUILDING 
Market  and  Geary  Streets  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WF  CONSTRUCT 


STEEL  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 


We  are  equipped  to  handle  with  exceptional  facilities  such  heavy  construc- 
tion as  required  in  warehouses,  factories,  power-houses,  railroad  terminals, 
docks,  piers,  wharves,  bulkheads  and  bridges  of  all  descriptions. 
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W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Pioneer  White  and  Red  Lead 

MIXED  PAINTS,  MIRRORS 
LUBHitAflNG  OILS,  ETC. 


DEALERS   IN 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 

PAINTS  OILS,    ETC. 


I 


COR.  MISSION    AND   BEALE   STREETS 

SAN    FRANCISCO  ^ 


[ 


ilj 


MALTHOin  ROOFING- 

is  being  used  extensively  in  rebuilding  San  Francisco.  It  not 
only  covers  hundreds  of  temporary  structures  but  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  plans  of  architects  engaged  in  he 
erection  of  the  large  buildings  now  under  way.  Malthoid  is 
impervious  to  heat,  cold,  dampness,  acids  and  alkalies.  Malthoid 
lasts  longer  and  gives  better  results  than  any  other  roofing. 
Send    for   booklets    that    will    tell    you    all    about    Malthoid. 

PARCO  DAMP-PROOF  COMPOUND 

is  in  great  demand  for  coating  cement  and  brick  walls  It 
forms  a  tough  elastic  coating  that  permits  the  plaster  to  adhere 
tenaciously,  and  prevents  moisture  in  the  brick  from  entering 
the  plaster.  Buildings  coated  with  Pabco  Damp-Proof  Com- 
pound are  dry  and  free  from  musty  odors.      Send  for  folder. 

THE   PARAFFINE   PAINT  CO. 


San  Francisco  Salesroom 
Main  Office  ::  :: 


15th  Street  near  Guerrero 
Union  Savings  Bank  BIdg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


313  INortH  Uo**  Ansreles  St.,  .  «     i 

Qcacral  Representative  Southeni  Callforola,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Wexico. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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HYDREX 

WATERPROOF  AGAIN'         f  PITTSBURG  FLOOD 


^ 


TjrN  the  recent  flood  in  Pittsburg,  the  highest  in 
^  its  history,  practically  every  building  in  the 
submerged  district  was  flooded,  excepting  one, 
T/ie  DiajHond  Naiional  Bank  Building,  which  re- 
mained tight,  so  that  the  large  vaults  in  the  deep 
sub-basement,  20  feet  below  grade,  were  dry,  safe 
and  uninjured.  The  bank  officials  were  so  grati- 
fied that  they  placed  a  sign  on  the  building,  an- 
nouncing the  dryness  of  their  structure. 

The  foundation  of  this  building  was  water- 
proofed in  19()4with  five  layers  of  "//)'<'^^^a'" /^"^/^r- 
proof  Felt,  cemented  together  with  elastic ''//jv/V^x 
Coinpoujidy 

Can  there  be  any  stronger  evidence  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  ''Hydrex"  Membrane  Method  of 
Waterproofing? 

— Can  there  be  any  stronger  evidence  of  its  worths 
to  any  engineer  or  architect  who  desires  to  specify 
and  use  the  best  waterproofing — which  gives  re- 
sults  and  stands   the  test  when  the  test  comes? 

Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  ''HYDREX"  is  specified  in  the 
most  important  work,  as  the  Singer  Building  (41  stories). 
New  York,  the  tallest  office  building  in  the  world;  Penn- 
sylvania R.R.  Terminal  and  Tunnels,  New  York;  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy,  West  Point;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, etc.,  etc. 

Hydrex    Felt   and    Engineering    Co. 

120     Liberty     Street.      New      YorK      City 

En^neers  and  Expats  in  Waterproofintr  Problems 

Chicago  East  Walpole,  Mass.  Washington 


V 


■^ 


J 


REPRESENTED   BY 


BovLE'^LuEv  Company  incor^or^ 

ENQISEERS  AND   CONSTRUCTION  SUPPLY  MERCHANTS 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING      ^      SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Two  On.-Hundr.d  Foo,  Reinforced  Concrete  Arches.  cros.in«  .he  Stanislaus  River. 
.  near  Rippon.  California.     Designed  by  Jno.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E. 


reinf        concrete 

are  used  exclusively  in  the  reinforcement  of  this  iirid^e 


n 


§ 


These  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,   and  can  be  furnished 
^n  any  length  up  to  30   feet    at    once,  up  to  60    feet   on   special    order. 

All  omcial  Tests  and  Juries  have  ^iven  Corrugated  Bars  First  Place 

Whv  take  chances  with  inferior  forms  of  Reinforcement  when  the  use  of 
CORRUGATED  BARS  insures  perfect  bonding  and  permanency  of   structure  . 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.  E.,  Agent 

623-625    Monadnock    Building,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


I 
I 
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FOR    WOOD   FINISH 


WESTERN  BUILDERS' 
SUPPLY  CO. 

INTERIOR  WOOD  FINISH 
SPECIALTIES 

LANE  JOIST  HANGERS 

Enametile  (Metal)  for  Bath  Roomi.   Etc. 

International  System  Reinforced  Concrete 

FOURTH  AND   NATOMA   STREETS 


Iphone  Temporary  1991 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VV/E  take  pleasure  in  notifyint? 
^^    CONTRACTORS  and  ARCHITECTS 

that  since  our  last  notice,  w( 
have  completed  arrangements 
whereby   we  can    furnish   the 

OLD  RELIABLE  SIDEWALK 

LIGHTS  OF  CAST  IRON 

FRAMES 

and  2y>  inch  Round  Lights, 
either  PLAIN  or  PRISMATIC, 
REFRACTING -when  you  want 
them. 

We  trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of  serving, 
at  a  short  date,  a  large  number  of  Archi- 
tects and  Contractors,  for  whom  we 
have  not  yet  executed  work  in  our  lines. 

JOHN  McGUIGAN  &  CO., 

1913  MISSION  ST.  (near  16th  St.) 

METAL  EIREPROOFING  AND  LATHING 
SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

Telephone  MARKET  2081 


THB  AIR  ESCAPE  TUBE 

shown  on  the  exterior  of  this  valve  is  made  to  conduct  the  foul 
air  from  a  radiator  into  the  basement,  or  where  otherwise  desired, 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  discharged  into  the  occupied  apartment. 

You  have  often  experienced  offensive  odors  comin^^ 

from  a  radiator  through  the  AIR  VALVE. 

THIS  OBNOXIOUS  ODOR  can  he 

overcome    hy  the    use    of 

Monash  Four =Way= Drain  No.  4 
Automatic  Steam  Air  Valve 

OUARANTEEO  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 
MAKERS 

MONASH-YOUNKER  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


N94 

FOURmY-DRAW 

PERFECTEWmEX 


COAST   REPRKSENTATIVE 


L 


TELCPHONc  rn.HKUH  1609  1721  ?>«  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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mmWmG  .  MCBEAH    a   CO 


TERRA  COTTA PRESSED  BRICK 


L 


floors! 


CEIUNO 


SEATTL-  _ 

FRANCISCO      IITITIOH^ 


833  Monadnock  Building 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MACHTN 


M 


ACHINERY    OF    ALL    KINDS    FOR    PROMPT    DELIVERY 


Hoisting     Engines,    B;pilers 
and  Engines,  Concrete  IVIix- 
ers,  IVIaterial  Elevators,  Air 
Con:ipressors,  Pulleys,  Belt- 
ing,  Pneun^atic  Tools   and 
Supplies,     Derrick     Irons 


HARRON,  RICKAKD  &  McCONE 

436    XlarUet    Street,  San   Francisco 
164  N.  I^os  Angeles  St.,  Lo»  Angeles 
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SAN     FRANCISCO  LOS     ANGELES 

HRISSHAW,  ^^UK^UBV   <& 

ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINERY  MERCHANTS 
219  221    SPEAR   STREET 


PAINV 


MACHINE    SHOP    OUTFITS 

PLANING  MILL    EQUIPMENT 

MACHINERY  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


1 


Guaranteeing  the  Highest  Tensile  Strength,  with  Ideal 
Distribution  of  Metal,  and  Ease  of  Application  giving 
Continuous    Bond    on    All    Sides    of    Building 

THE    MOST   ECONOMICAL    REINFORCING   ON    THE    MARKET 

Used  in  the  Largest  Concrete  Buildings  in  the  World  and 
in  the    First    Reconstructed    Buildings  in  San  Francisco 


Our  EngineerioK  Department  Is  at  your  service  for  Co-operation  on  Plans  and  Costs 

Tables    showing    Safe     Loads.    Catalogs.    Samples    of     Fabric    sent    Free   on    Request 
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Some  Interesting  Features  of  the  New  Olynnpic 

Club  Building 

By  HENRY  A.  SCHULZE,  Architect 

FROM  an  engineering  view  point  the  classic  new  home  of  the  Olympic 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  presents  some  interesting  features.  The 
new  building  is  being  built  on  the  old  site  on  the  northerly  line 
of  Post  street  between  Mason  and  Taylor  streets.  The  former  build- 
ing had  a  frontage  on  Post  street  of  137^  feet;  the  new  building  is  to 
have  a  frontage  on  that  street  of  170  feet  and  a  depth  of  137j^  feet, 
ihe  entire  lot  being  covered  by  the  new  building.  The  structure  will  ulti- 
mately be  twelve  stories  high  above  the  sidewalk  but  at  the  present  only 
six  stories  above  the  sidewalk  are  contemplated. 

Since  the  first  day  of  January  the  excavations  and  foundations  for  the 
twelve-story  building  have  been  under  way.  As  there  are  practically 
_three  full  stories  under  the  sidewalk  level  reaching  a  depth  at  one  point 
of  fifty-two  feet  an  excavated  pit  has  resulted — the  deepest  of  any  here- 
tofore undertaken  in  San  Francisco  and  not  many  to  equal  it  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  the  Class  A  type  of  steel  frame  throughout 
with  reinforced  concrete  floors  and  walls  of  the  most  approved  type  of  con- 
struction embodying  the  latest  structural  methods,  the  combination  of 
which  will  make  this  building  one  of  the  strongest  and  safest  in  the 
city  and  capable  of  resisting  the  severest  stresses  that  can  be  imposed 
upon  it. 

The  exterior  will  be  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  of  architecture 
with  a  recessed  court  48  feet  by  96  feet  in  size,  projecting  or  intruding  in 
from  the  street  above  the  second  story.  As  the  exposure  is  to  the  south, 
light,  air  and  sunshine  are  ensured  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  even  to 
the  swimming  pool  located  in  the  basement  at  its  lowest  level. 

The  first  story  will  be  faced  with  heavily  rusticated  white  granite 
and  above  this  level  will  be  white  glazed  terra  cotta,  sand  blasted  to  a 
soft  velvety  surface,  the  roof  being  covered  with  red  terra  cotta  tiles, 
resulting  in  a  completed  exterior  of  a  soft  whiteness  particularly  adapted 
to  our  California  atmosphere.  The  roof  will  be  crowned  with  two  bel- 
tries  from  which  will  peal  forth  at  noon  of  each  day  the  national  anthem. 
1  he  main  entrance  is  located  at  that  section  of  the  building  nearest  Mason 
street. 

The  first  story  including  the  levels  below  the  sidewalk  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  uses  of  the  main  swimming  pool,  dressing  and  locker  rooms, 
lockers,  Turkish  bath,  shower  and  bath  rooms  and  necessary  adjuncts;  in 
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the  second  story  are  located  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  social  life  of  the 
club  above  which  each  story  is  .divided  into  suites  of  rooms  arranged  after 
the  most  approved  hotel  system.  At  the  northerly  half  of  the  buildmg  is 
located  the  gymnasium  occuping  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  stories,  over 
which  are  located  five  hand-ball  courts,  one  of  which  is  of  official  size. 

In  order  that  the  social  life  of  the  club  should  not  be  too  far  removed 
above  the  main  entrance  and  that  also  the  swimming  and  bathing  facilities 
should  be  as  convenient  as  possible  to  this  same  entrance,  vast  areas  being 
required  for  these  features  in  a  club  of  so  large  a  membership  as  that 
of  the  Olympic,  it  became  necessary  to  take  the  sidewalk  as  the  Hori- 
zontal dividing  line  and  work  up  and  down  therefrom ;  every  portion  ot 
the  three  levels  below  the  sidewalk  is  devoted  to  the  salt-water  swim- 
ming pool,  35  feet  wide,  100  feet  long  and  10  feet  deep,  with  locker  an.l 
dressing    rooms,    Turkish    bath,    shower    and    bath    rooms    adjacent     the 
swimming  pool  forming  a  central  court  to  this  arrangement,  four  stone- 
hieh  and  open  to  the  outside  air  on  which  the  locker  rooms  abut  m  such  a 
way  that  they   receive   at  all  times   fresh  outside  air  and   ventilation,   m 
addition  to  which   a  forced  or  blast  system  of  ventilation   will   ensure  a 
cool  and  fresh  atmosphere  in  the  remotest  sections  of  these  lower  storu- 
All  shower  and  bath  rooms  are  piped  for  fresh  and  salt  water.     1  he  se 
vice  entrance  is  on  the  westerly  end  of  the  building.     The  arrangement 
for  sanitation   will   be   complete   and   perfect,   a   special   tunnel   being  run 
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down  Post  street  for  over  two  blocks  to  connect  directly  with  the  main 
street  sewer.     Pumping   will   thus  be   avoided   from   the  lowest   levels  of 

the  building. 

The  social  life  of  the  club  is  to  be  located  in  the  second  story,  this 
entire  floor  being  divided  for  this  purpose  into  a  dining  room  56  feet  by 
69  feet,  palm  room  44  feet  by  48  feet,  library  29  feet  by  54  feet,  social  hall 
40  feet  by  47  feet,  billiard  room  34  feet  by  50  feet,  banquet  room  19  feet 
by  49  feet,  and  adjuncts  of  card  rooms,  telephones,  etc. 

All  comforts  and  conveniences  will  be  perfect  in  their  appointments, 
no  hotel  being  equipped  with  more  modern  features  than  will  be  found 
liere.  Ice  water  will  be  on  tap  everywhere  and  in  winter  the  heat  and 
ventilation  will  be  automatically  regulated  throughout  by  means  of  ther- 
mostats. The  elevator  service  will  be  ample  and  of  the  finest  degree,  the 
interior  decorations  and  finish  will  be  unsurpassed,  particularly  the  Turkish 
bath  where  Oriental  effects  will  predominate.  This  feature  of  the  club 
building  will  be  specially  attractive  in  amplitude  and  appointments. 

The  six  stories  at  present  contemplated  will  involve  an  expenditure 
<»f  $750,000  and  the  completed  building  of  twelve  stories  will  necessitate 
an  outlay  of  about  $1,000,000. 

The  swimming  pool  is  now  nearly  completed.     On  the  first  day  of 

Julv   it   will   be   filled    with    warm    salt    water,   a   temporary   building   will 

enclose  the   pool   and   the   members   will   thereafter  have   the  opportunity 

'"  take  the  usual  swim  during  the  hot  dusty  months  of  the  summer,  or 

Turkish  bath,  as  may  be  their  desire. 
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San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 

By  CARL  E.  ROESCH 

THE  official  occupation  of  the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club's 
new  quarters  was  auspiciously  celebrated  on  April  20th  with  what 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  affairs 
ever  given  by  the  club.  A  varied  program  was  presented  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  assembled,  consisting  of  two  separate  sketches  put  on  by 
those  members  who  compose  the  theatrical  branch  of  the  organization 
In  addition  to  this  an  attractive  vaudeville  bill  was  rendered,  the  char- 
acter of  the  evening's  amusement  proving  that  theatrical,  as  well  as  archi- 
tectural ability,  exists  among  those  forming  the  personnel  of  the  club. 

A  souvenir  program  of  the  affair  occasioned  much  favorable  comment, 
the  advertisements  being  particularly  amusing,  as  they  played  upon  the 
personal    characteristics    of    different    club    members,    who    have    recently 


Plan  of  the  S-wimmins  Pool  Floor,  Olympic  Cbib  Building 
Henry  A  .  Schulze.  Architect 

entered  business  for  themselves.     The  cover  design  by  C.  A.  Neubauer  of 
the  club  showed  much  originality  and  was  effectively  rendered. 

At  the  regular  monthly  business  meeting  various  subjects  of  impor- 
tance were  presented  for  discussion,  particularly  the  advisability  of  in- 
corporation. Realizing  the  standing  which  such  incorporation  would  give 
the  club  the  suggestion  was  received  with  hearty  approval  and  was  fav- 
orably acted  upon.  This,  together  with  membership  in  the  Architectural 
League  of  America,  the  parent  body  with  which  most  of  the  clubs  are 
affiliated,  places  the  local  organization  on  a  plane  with  the  best  clubs  in 

America. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  life  and  sketches  conducted 
by  Instructor  Sewell,  a  man  of  marked  ability,  and  a  particular  aptness 
for  imparting  knowledge  to  others.  This  is  apparent  by  the  improvement 
shown  in  each  succeeding  lesson  in-  the  sketches  produced. 

The  advisability  of  holding  an  exhibition  met  with  favor,  and  com- 
mittees toward  that  end  were  appointed.  It  is  the  intention  to  rnake 
this  a  general  exhibition  showing  the  work  of  the  architects  in  the  various 
coast  cities  and  if  possible  have  the  drawings  shown  at  the  annual  exhibit 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  brought  to  the  coast. 

The  Los  Angeles  Club  will  hold  their  exhibit  May  20th,  and  their 
drawings  will  be  secured  if  possible,  as  well  as  sketches  from  the  Port- 
land Club,  and  Sketch  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  These,  with  the  work  of 
our  local  architects,  should  make  a  decidedly  interesting  exhibition. 
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Citizen's  Bank.  Alameda.    Constructed  of  Ketnjorced  Con^,teU.     Oliver  i^y  I- ouiUes.  AioJittccis 

An  Apartment  House  with  Plenty  of  Light 

By  EDWARD  T.  FOULKES,  Architect 

IN  NO  Other  city  in  the  United  States  does  direct  sunHght  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  planning  of  a  hotel  as  in  San  Francisco,  where  sunshine 
can  be  enjoyed  in  the  rooms  every  month  of  the  year.  This  require- 
ment, together  with  the  desire  to  get  the  maximum  number  of  rooms 
with  a  possible  outlook  upon  the  streets,  determined  the  typical  floor  plan 
of  the  new  family  hotel  to  be  erected  by  the  Mary  A.  GafTney  Estate  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Sutter  and  Taylor  streets. 

There  are  forty-five  rooms,  of  good  size,  on  each  floor,  together  with 
a  serving  room,  linen  room,  public  bath,  etc.  The  rooms  and  baths  are 
so  arranged  that  suite  combinations  are  easily  made  possible. 

The  first  floor  is  given  over  entirely  to  hotel  purposes— namely  the 
spacious  lobby,  the  main  dining  room  with  ten  private  dining  rooms, 
children's  dining  room,  a  large  ball  room,  a  Japanese  tea  garden,  et  cetera. 

The  exterior  will  be  of  red  brick  laid  with  white  mortar  joints  and 
with  white  marble  trimmings  after  the  brick  colonial  style  of  architecture 
in  which  color  adds  so  much  to  its  charm.  The  interiors  will  likewise 
be  of  simple  colonial  style  in  the  main  rooms,  dependence  being  placed  upon 
!2:ood  materials  carefully  executed  for  efifects  rather  than  elaboration. 
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The  Reconstruction  of  San  Francisco 

By  WM.  HAM  HALL,  C.  E. 

THE  rapid,  economical  and  safe  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  depends 
largely  upon  good  relations  and  straight  business  between  those 
who  have  to  pay  for  it  and  those  who  conduct  the  work.  As  yet 
this  work  has  barely  commenced.  Though  much  temporary  construction, 
necessary  to  current  business,  has  been  done,  and  much  rehabilitation  of 
injured  but  not  destroyed  steel  frame  structures  has  been  effected,  the 
new  upbuilding  of  the  permanent  city  hals  barely  commenced.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  far  advanced  to  this  time,  but  soon 
we  should  see  great  strides  toward  this  end. 

Will  the  results  of  these  first  steps  inspire  investors  with  confidence? 
In  the  aggregate,  will  the  outcome  of  this  season's  work,  from  the  in- 
vestor's standpoint,  encourage  to  other  seasons  of  intense  building  activity? 

Business  Bargaining  for  Building 

The  kind  of  business  bargain  whereby  an  owner  arranges  to  have 
his  building  erected  is  usually  selected  by  himself.  Ordinarily,  the  con- 
tractor can  do  no  more  than  express  a  preference  for  some  particular 
system  and  refuse  to  sign  up  on  the  basis  of  some  other  system.  But,  in 
normal  times  at  least,  only  contractors  who  meet  the  owner's  ideas  as  to 
a  business  basis  for  the  bargain,  can  hope  to  get  the  job.  Now,  in  the 
best  of  times  there  is  in  the  aggregate  a  large  proportion  of  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  owners,  with  the  results  of  business  settlements  on 
building  jobs.    And,  as  it  is  they  who  really  establish  the  contract  business 

""sysraTis7^ndr3elect  the  une  in  each  case  f or  ^rr^greementH^must  be  they^ 
who   are   largely    responsible    for   such   outcomes.      Architects,   of   course, 
advise  owners  as  to  these  matters,  but  it  is  the  owner's  decision  which 
determines  the  course  taken. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  necessity  for  an  owner  being  disappointed  over 
the  immediate  outcome  of  his  building  venture.  Such  disappointment  is 
usually,  in  great  measure  at  least,  the  result  of  his  own  unfamiliarity 
with  building  business  systems.     There  are  four  business  bases  on  which  you 

•  may  bargain  to  have  a  structure  built.  Looking  at  them  from  a  commonsense 
business  standpoint,  they  may  be  ranked  as  the  Distinctly  Bad,  the  In- 
equitable and  Unsafe,  the  Good  but  Defective,  and  the  Safe  and  Sensible 
systems.     I  describe  them  in  the  order  above  stated. 
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The  Lump-Sum  Contract  Basis 

When  you  place  your  building  with  a  contractor  on  the  Lump-sum 
contract  basis,  you  put  upon  him  an  incentive  to  "scamp"  your  work- 
in  order  that  he  may  not  lose  or  that  he  may  make  money.  This  incentive 
is  inseparable  from  the  system  whereunder  your  contract  is  made,  which 
system  is  distinctly  bad. 

Your  contractor  is  to  receive  just  so  much  money  to  cover  all  costs 
and  contingencies  and  the  profit  to  himself.  The  risks  are  all  placed  on 
him.  The  incentive  to  sacrifice  your  interests  in  his  own  behalf  is  direct 
and  undeniable.  It  will  not  operate,  of  course,  if  he  is  entirely  honest. 
But  the  incentive  is  there,  just  the  same,  and  we  all  have  some  failings. 


The  world's  experience  has  abundantly  proven  that  the  working  of  this 
Lump-sum  contract  system  is  demoralizing  to  contractors,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  owners. 

In  taking  work  under  competition  upon  this  Lump-sum  basis,  the  con- 
tractor is  sure  to  lose  on  some  jobs,  and  to  make  little  or  nothing  on  others. 
So  that  even  your  job,  for  which  you  pay  a  sufficient  price,  may  be 
^'skinned"  by  him,  in  order  that  he  may  even  up  the  others  whereon  he 
either  makes  nothing  or  loses. 

This  is  the  position  in  which  a  contractor  is  placed  who  habitually 
takes  Lump-sum  contracts  in  competition  with  other  contractors;  except 
it  be  in  small  circles  of  the  most  favored  contractors,  under  supervision 
of  the  strongly  entrenched  architects  having  the  very  best  clientele. 

Remember  the  labor  you  put  upon  each  of  a  number  of  contractors 
in  preparing  bids  on  your  work.  Each  one  will  probably  have  to  estimate 
a  number  of  jobs  before  he  gets  one.  Honest  estimating  such  work  is  a 
considerable  labor.  The  ordinary  outcome  is,  either  haphazard  estimating 
and  subsequent  fighting  the  architect  to  keep  a  profit-margin  clear,  or  a 
secret  combination  of  bidders  against  you. 

Under  this  system  the  contractor  is  frequently  forced  into  sacrificing 
either  his  own  or  his  principal's  interests.  A  supply  of  men  has  not  yet 
been  made  available  for  the  contracting  business  who  are  going  to  lose 
heavily  every  year  or  two,  for  the  benefit  of  owners  who  insist  upon 
following  a  system  which  makes  necessary  unexpected  and  unavoidable 
sacrifices  of  interest  somewhere. 

The  contractor  who  is  worthy  of  being  asked  to  estimate  and  bid 
on  your  work  at  all,  is  worthy  of  being  given  it  on  a  fairer  basis  than  the 
Lump-sum  contract,  especially  if  he  has  to  compete  with  others  in  get- 
ting it. 

The  Percentage-of-Cost  Basis 


When  you  place  your  building  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor  on  a  Per- 
centage-of-cost  agreement,  you  put  upon  him  an  incentive  to  make  the 
work  cost  more  than  it  ought  to  cost — in  order  that  he  may  make  more 
money.  This  incentive  is  inseparable  from  the  basis  upon  which  you 
place  your  work,  which  basis  is,  to  say  the  least,  inequitable  and  unsafe. 

Your  builder  is  to  receive  for  his  own,  ten  to  twenty  cents,  according 
to  the  agreement,  for  every  dollar  the  building  costs  you.  The  more 
he  does,  without  positive  scandal,  allow  the  structure  to  cost  you,  the 
more  he  receives  from  you  for  his  services.  The  less  cost  which  he  may 
succeed  in  completing  your  building  for,  the  less  he  receives  from  you 
for  his  services.  The  risk  is  all  placed  on  you.  In  this  case,  just  as  in  that 
of  the  Lump-sum  contract,  the  money  incentive  to  sacrifice  your  interest 
in  his  own  behalf,  is  direct  and  ever  present  with  the  contractor.  It  may 
not  operate.    But  the  incentive  is  there,  all  the  time. 

The  system  tempts  the  contractor  to  put  the  estimate  of  cost,  for 
your  architect's  comparison  with  estimates  by  other  contractors,  at  less 
figures  than  the  work  can  be  well  done  for.  What  matters  it  to  him  if 
the  estimate  be  too  low?  If  the  work  costs  more,  he  makes  more.  He  can 
only  lose  a  chance  to  estimate  again  for  one  architect  or  one  owner.  But 
then,  if  the  system  puts  all  contractors  on  a  par  in  this  regard,  the  indi- 
vidual contractor  lo?es  not  even  this  privilege  by  estimating  too  low. 

Here  again,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied;  contractors  under  the  Percen- 
tage system  are  forced  into  a  false  position.     The  system  puts  a  premium 
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on  sharp  practice.     Its  principle   is  exactly  the  wrong  one,  on  which  to 
get  a  good-faith  service. 

Ask  yourself:  Do  you  know  of  a  large  supply  of  men  available  for  any 
business,  who  are  intent  upon  doing  good  work  and  saving  money  for  someone 
else,  at  sacrifice  of  money  to  themselves  ?  Until  you  can  produce  such  a 
supply  of  men  you  probably  cannot  have  your  building  work  advantageously 
executed  on  the  Percentage  basis. 

The  Cost-Plus-Fixed-Sum  Contract  Basis 

When  you  place  your  building  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor  under  the  Cost- 
plus-fixed-sum  agreement,  you  put  upon  him  an  incentive  to  neglect  your  work, 
should  he  see  that  he  can  profit  from  other  jobs  by  so  doing.  This  incentive  is 
inseparable  from  the  system,  which,  though  an  improvement  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding, is  yet  defective. 

Your  contractor  is  to  receive  from  you  a  pre-determined  sum  for  himself, 
in  consideration  for  your  building  being  erected  under  his  supervision  or  that 
of  some  of  his  employees  or  associates,  at  your  expense.  It  matters  not  to  him 
what  the  cost  to  you  may  be ;  his  profit  is  assured.  So  long  as  he  does  not  let 
the  cost  to  you  so  much  exceed  your  expectations  as  to  sacrifice  your  good-will, 
he  loses  not  even  your  clientage,  by  allowing  the  cost  to  run  up.  Again  the 
risk  is  all  placed  on  you. 

Now  a  contractor  can  take  an  immense  amount  of  business  upon  such  a 
basis;  for,  in  any  event,  he  cannot  fail  to  make  his  profit  on  every  job.  He 
might  have  jobs  in  every  city  of  the  United  States  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  his  own  advantage  in  ev^ry  case:  the  limitation  being  only  the  degree 
wherein  he  could,  without  scandal,  neglect  every  job  in  order  to  take  others. 

If  there  is  competition  in  estimating  for  the  securing  of  work  on  this  basis, 
almost  the  same  incentive  is  present  with  the  contractor,  to  figure  too  low,  as  is 
present  in  estimating  for  contracts  on  the  Percentage-of-costs  basis.  He  would 
"get  a  correspondingly  less  smrT  fixedin  his  contract,  for  Ws^  profit,  no  doubt,  if 
he  estimated  low ;  but  then,  he  would  not  get  the  contract  at  all,  probably,  if  he 
did  not  estimate  lower  than  the  others,  and  his  interest  lies  in  getting  as  many 
contracts  as  possible,  in  each  of  which  there  is  some  certain  profit  and  not  any 
risk. 

The  Cost-plus-fixed-sum  contract,  while  it  is  free  from  the  grosser  faults 
of  the  Lump-sum  and  the  Percentage  systems,  yet  has  this  failing,  which  is 
serious  and  which  will  prevent  the  system  from  being  generally  adopted. 

The  Cost-Plus-Premium-Contract  Basis 

When  you  place  your  building  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor,  on  the  Cost- 
plus-premium  agreement,  you  put  a  premium  to  him,  on  extra  endeavor  in 
your  behalf  by  him,  and  you  put  a  penalty  on  him  for  extra  cost  to  you,  over 
and  above  the  estimate  of  cost.  This  premium  and  penalty  feature  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  Cost-plus-premium  contract.    The  system  is  sensible  and  safe. 

Having  agreed  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  your  contractor  is  to  re- 
ceive a  named  sum  as  his  profit,  your  agreement  further  says,  that  of  all  he 
saves  for  you,  under  the  estimate,  you  will  pay  him,  in  addition  to  the  named 
sum,  a  certain  percentage  as  a  premium;  and  that  of  all  excess  cost  over 
estimate  (not  occasioned  by  extra  work,  of  course),  he  is  to  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion, to  be  retained  by  you  out  of  his  premium.  The  risk  is  equitably 
divided  between  you  and  the  contractor. 

This  system  does  not  tend  to  make  gamblers  of  contractors,  nor  conduce 
to  "skinning"  of  work,  as  the  Lump-sum  system  does.     It  does  not  conduce  to 


under-estimating,  and  to  running  up  the  cost  of  work,  as  the  Percentage  system 
does.  It  does  not  conduce  to  neglect  of  the  work,  as  the  Percentage  and  Cost- 
plus-fixed-sum  systems  do.  It  does  not  conduce  to  antagonism  between  owner 
and  contractor  and  between  architect  and  contractor,  as  all  the  other  systems  do. 
.  This  system  puts  a  premium  on  good  faith,  energy  and  special  ability  in 
the  contractor,  for  the  owner's  benefit  as  well  as  the  contractor's  profit,  and  it 
puts  a  penalty  on  bad  faith,  neglect  and  incompetency  in  the  contractor,  for 
the  owner's  protection.  But  it  does  not  penalize  the  contractor  for  what  he  can- 
not reasonably  foresee,  nor  beyond  the  limit  of  his  profit,  in  any  case. 

The  principle  of  this  system  of  contract  agreement  is  absolutely  right,  in 
the  honest  interest  of  all  concerned.  All  that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that  its 
application  may  be  inconvenient  in  some  cases  and  under  some  business  con- 
ditions. ^ 

The  Right  System  for  San  Francisco 

For  many  years  nearly  all  the  contracting  in  San  Francisco  was  done  on 
the  Lump-sum  basis.  The  building  business  in  general  became  much  demoral- 
ized under  its  influence.  The  contractors  said  that  the  owners  were  responsible 
for  it  all,  and  that  they,  the  contractors,  would  gladly  get  away  from  it  if  they 

could. 

The  great  fire  of  April,  1906,  was  followed  by  labor  and  material  supply 
conditions  such  that  the  conractors  refused  to  take  Lump-sum  conracts. 
Owners  and  architects  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  closely 
estimating  on  the  cost  of  work,  for  the  time  being,  so  that  during  the  first  year 
of  rebuilding  nearly  all  of  the  work  has  been  done  on  the  Percentage  basis,  and 
the  balance  chiefly  on  the  Cost-plus-fixed-sum  basis. 

This  was  a  complete  revulsion  from  the  old  system.  Formerly  all  of  the 
risk  was  placed  on  the  contractor.  The  change  placed  it  all  on  the  owner.  The 
outcome  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  owners.  Probably,  before  long  conditions 
will  be  such  that  most  owners  will  refuse  to  enter  into  percentage  contracts. 
The  first  tendency  will  be  to  go  back  to  the  Lump-sum  system.  It  would  be  a^ 
misfortune  for  San  Francisco  if  thTs~  course  were  followed.  Thing's  are  bad^ 
enough  in  building  now;  but  under  lump-sum  contracting  they  would  be  in- 
finitely worse.  Every  architect  and  contractor  knows  this  to  be  true,  and  every 
frank  and  outspoken  one  will  tell  you  that  it  is  true.  Every  owner  is  materially 
interested  in  preventing  a  return  fo  the  demoralizing  system  of  the  past  at  such 
a  crucial  time  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  city. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  course.  The  Cost-plus-premium  system 
of  contracting  has  for  the  owner  every  fair  advantage  and  protection  which  the 
Lump-sum  system  has.  It  is  equitable  and  stimulating  to  the  contractor,  and 
enables  him  to  profit  by  good  faith,  energy  and  ability.  It  has  none  of  the 
vicious  tendencies  of  the  Lump-sum  system,  none  of  the  weaknesses  and  loop- 
holes of  the  Percentage  system.  It  does  not  tend  to  demoralize  contracting  as  a 
business.  It  is  most  favorable  to  clean  business,  and  consequently  to  good  con- 
struction at  least  cost. 

It  would  seem  that  the  property  owners  and  the  architects  just  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  the  building  business  on  a  clean  business  basis.  Not 
an  untried  one;  but  a  fully  proven  one.  As  the  professional  adviser  of  the 
owner,  much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  architect. 


"All  right  on  behind  there?"  called  the  conductor  from  the  front  of  the 


car. 


"Hold  on,"  cried  a  shrill  voice.    "Wait  till  I  get  my  clothes  on !" 
The  passengers  craned  their  necks  expectantly.     A  small  boy  was  strug- 
gling to  get  a  basket  of  laundry  aboard. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Practice  in  San  Fran- 
cisco —  Column  Design 

15y  WM.  HAM.   HALF.,  C.  K. 

TllI^Kl''    are   many   reinforced   concrete   jjuiklin^s    in   course  of   erection 
in    San    iM'ancisco.     Hie   practice,    in   matter   of  desii^n,   is,   to   speak 
moderately,   inconi;rnons.     'Idie   ei,c;"hteen   colnmn  exani])les  herewith 
presented   ilhistrate  this   fact,     dliey   re])resent   the  stanchard   first-story   in- 
erior   cohimns    in    ei^iiteen   dilYcrcnt    l)nil(hn£^s,    and    the   (h-awino-s    are   to 
iniform   scale   from    actnal   measnrements. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Practice  in  San  Francisco 

ColiiniM  Design. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Practice  in  San  Fran- 
cisco —  Column  Design 

By  WM.  HAM.  HALL,  C.  E. 

THERE  are  many  reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  course  of  erection 
in  San  I^Vancisco.  The  practice,  in  matter  of  design,  is,  to  speak 
moderately,  incongruous.  The  eighteen  column  examples  herewith 
presented  illustrate  this  fact.  They  represent  the  standard  first-story  in- 
terior columns  in  eighteen  different  buildings,  and  the  drawings  are  to 
uniform   scale  from   actual   measurements. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Practice  in  San  Francisco 

Column  Design. 
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*  NOTE:   -Ml  areas  are  niven  in  square  inrh<'S. 

The  proportion  of  reinforcing  steel  to  the  concrete  in  columns  must 
vary  somewhat,  of  course.  The  length  and  loading  of  column,  the  special 
design,  the  character  of  steel,  the  allowance  for  bracing,  all  call  for  more 
or  for'  less  steel  in  proportion  to  concrete,  in  each  case.  But  safe,  as 
well  as  economical,  designing  will  always  keep  the  total  of  these  variations 
within  moderate  limits  as  compared  to  those  shown  by  the  figures  of  these 
eighteen  examples. 

Inspection  of  this  data,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  unstated 
possibilities  in  each  case,  is  startling.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  seem  to  put  the  designers  of  many  of  these  buildings  on  the  defensive. 
They  (that  is,  the  figures)  stand  forth  and  accuse  each  other  in  a  scan- 
dalous manner.  Probably  something  may  be  said  in  several  of  these  cases 
to  modify  the  appearances  of  bad  design  which  the  basic  facts  seem  to 

convev. 

A^s  a  primary  step  toward  analysis  of  this  group  of  examples,  just  note 
that  the  percentage  of  steel,  to  banded  concrete,  in  one  six-story  and 
1>asement    warehouse   column   is   about   one   half   of   one    per   cent,    while    m 
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another  eight-story  and  basement  warehouse  cokimn  it  is  about  twenty- 
two  per  cent.  Apply  a  few  figures  and  a  little  reasoning  all  along  the  list 
of  examples,  and  see  where  you  land. 

These  column  plans  and  figures,  selected  from  a  much  greater  num- 
ber collected,  constitute  the  first  of  several  exhibits  intended  to  illustrate,^ 
in  a  concise  and  practical  way,  some  of  the  work  of  rebuilding  San  Fran- 
cisco. Rejecting  the  excrescences  and  making  allowances,  such  as  seem 
reasonable,  in  die  figures  of  the  other  examples,  there  is  yet  discernible 
a  wide  variation  in  the  proportions  of  steel  to  concrete  designed  to  effect 
substantially  like  duties.  This  should  not  be.  Either  safety  or  economy, 
or  both,  must  be  sacrificed  somewhere,  to  bring  out  such  a  showing. 

If  there  is  too  little  steel  in  proportion  to  concrete,  a  column  is  liable 
to  fail — there  not  being  enough  steel  to  prevent  fracture  or  shear,  conse- 
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(|uent  upon  jar,  shake,  or  loading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  effect 
of  too  much  steel  in  proportion  to  concrete  is  waste  of  money ;  and  as 
the  proportion  of  steel  to  concrete  is  made  greater  still,  not  only  is  the 
money  waste  increased,  but  again  the  column  becomes  unsafe — there 
not  being  enough  concrete  either  to  itself  meet  the   imposed  duty  or  to 
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hold  in  place  and  put  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  steel  and  of  the 
excess  steel  in  helping  to  meet  that  duty. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  designmg  of  columns  in  the  reinforced  concrete 
constructions  of  San  Francisco,  seems  to  show:  In  some  cases,  either 
ignorance  of  what  is  safe,  or  a  determination  to  save  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  structural  safety;  in  other  cases,  ignorance  of,  or  lack  of  confi- 
dence in,  what  is  just  right  in  design,  and  determination  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  the  matter  of  reinforcement  strength,  at  the  sacrifice  of  economy; 
in  still  other  cases,  a  weak  concession  to  the  desire  to  keep  down  sizes 
of  interior  columns,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  reduction  of  concrete  and 
increase  of  steel  to  take  its  place  in  compression,  until  the  danger  point, 
at  the  other  extreme  of  conditions,  has  been  approached. 

Of  course,  to  discuss  the  problems  of  design,  structurally,  the  column 
distances  and  proposed  loadings  in  these  examples  must  be  known,  and 
these  will  be  given  in  a  separate  memorandum  relating  to  the  girders, 
beams  and  floor  slabs.     Probably  the  case  is  not  so  bad  for  some  of  the 


structures  as  the  present  figures  taken  by  themselves  seem  to  indicate. 
But  the  broad  primary  lesson  would  remain  unchanged — that,  undeniably, 
in  a  number  of  these  cases,  design  has  not  been  governed  by  an  expert 
study  of  economy,  and  in  some  of  them,  safety  has  not  been  well  assured. 
Some  of  these  plannings  never  would  have  been  put  into  execution  had 
there  been  competent  alert  inspection  of  building  construction  in  San 
Francisco.     The  owners  of  others  have  had  money  wasted  for  them. 

This  exhibit  is  not  to  be  taken  as  argument  against  reinforced  con- 
crete construction,  but  merely  as  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  such  work 
being  designed  by  competent  specialists,  only.  A  somewhat  similar  show- 
ing can  be  made  with  respect  to  steel  skeleton  designing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  shall  in  a  separate  memorandum  present  it. 

The  accompanying  cuts  will  be  found  of  interest,  not  only  as  illustrations 
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of  the  foregoing  points,  but  as  showing,  in  part,  the  wide  range  of  planning 
covered  by  the  San  Francisco  practice  to  this  time.  In  fact,  some  are  inchned 
to  grope  in  parts  of  the  domain  of  experiment  which  have  already  been  ex- 
plored by  others  elsewhere.  i  i-  •  r 
In  these  eighteen  examples  there  are  eight  or  nme  columns,  the  tigurmg  ot 
each  of  which  is  materially  different.  Of  the  eighteen,  one  is  a  positive  freak, 
quite  ignoring  the  basic  principles  of  the  reinforcing  of  concrete ;  two  others 
are  oddities  for  whose  use  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  excuse ;  and  m  all,  six  or 
seven  show  at  a  glance  that  they  came  from  inexperienced  hands  or  f(3r  some 
reason  are  well  away  from  good  models  and  sound  ideas.  These  pomts  are 
quite  aside  from  the  question  of  too  much  or  too  little  steel  in  proportion  to 

concrete,  already  adverted  to.  ,        r        i      - 

Not  referring  to  forms  of  steel  at  all,  there  are  shown  examples  ot  each  ot 
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two  good  types  of  column  reinforcement,  namely  the  spiralled,  Nos.  5,  6.  9  and 
others,  and  the  strapped,  Nos.  11,  13  and  others.  But  each  of  these  types  is 
defectively  applied  in  more  than  one  case.  The  Kahn  bar  type,  No.  4,  is  a 
specialty  to  which  I  do  not  allude,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  this  connection. 

The  eye-beam  shown  in  column  No.  7  is  not  counted  in  the  estimate  of  its 
steel,  seeing  that  only  a  few  columns  of  the  building  were  thus  armored,  and 
for  a  special  local  duty,  only. 

1  have  not  named  the  buildings  from  which  these  eighteen  examples  are 
taken,  for  the  reason  that  the  questions  to  which  they  give  rise  can  be  as  well 
discussed  without  locating  them,  and  the  danger  of  doing  some  personal  in- 
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justice  or  individual  building  harm  is  thus  avoided.  But  I  will  very  willingly 
dentify  each  example  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  look 
further  into  the  matter.  While  it  will  develop  that  I  lay  bare  m  these  articles 
more  specifically  than  yet  done,  some  of  the  crudities  and  abuses  of  remforced 
concrete  building  in  San  Francisco,  it  will  be  found  that  I  do  so  m  the  interes 
of  sound  practice  in  that  art,  which  many  believe  is  being  endangered  by  that 

which  is  unsound.  ^    _  ^      .,.      ^       ,        , 

The  situation  is  that  a  type  of  building,  wholly  unfamiliar  to  almost  every 
practitioner  of  building  design  and  of  building  construction  in  San  Francisco, 
was  shown  by  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  to  have  qualities  specially  desirable 
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in  structures  here.  Other  architects  and  other  huilders  came  from  elsewhere, 
claiming  sp<^cial  knowledge  of  and  wide  experience  in  this  new  thing.  With 
some  of  these  new  comers  these  plaims  were  false.  There  was  a  whoop-up  for 
the  locally  new  idea.  Quite  a  riumber  of  owners  forthwith  wanted  reinforced 
concrete.  The  facts  that  buildings  of  the  type  are  necessarily  engineering  con- 
structions, that  to  design  them  for  safety  and  at  the  same  time  for  economy  is  a 
purely  engineering  function,  that  to  build  them  well  is  distinctly  an  engineering- 
art,  and  that  intelligent  faithfulness  and  not  mere  money-making  ''business", 
must  ceaselessly  watch  over  the  whole,  have  been  largely  ignored.  Moreover, 
we  appear  to  have  no  safeguard  whatever  in  municipal  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  building,  against  the  erection  of  almost  anything  which  a  designer  or 
builder  may  choose  to  palm  off  on  an  owner  as  a  well-planned  reinforced  con- 
crete structure. 
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And  now  we  hear  volumes  of  adverse  small  talk  and  large  talk  against 
reinforced  concrete;  and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it  a^l  is  that  the 
Mmll  talk  ahout  all  comes  from  large  people  and  the  large  talk  from  small 
pTope  measured  financially,  as  well  as  mentally,  of  course  There  is  nece  ity 
^helping  the  puhlic  towards  a  better  understanding  of  this  subject.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  may  be  misinterpreted. 
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Design  for  Or/>heum  Theater.  San  Francisco 
Lansburgh  ^Joseph.  Architects 

The  Steel  Frame  and  its  Part  in  the  Rebuilding  of 

San  Francisco 

THE  memorable  and  now  historic  April  18,  1906,  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  a  new  and  notable  era  in  the  building  annals  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.  The  cataclysm  which  marked  that  and  the 
Micceeding  few  days  cannot,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  architect  and  the 
builder,  be  regarded  as  entirely  in  the  light  of  a  calamity  unmixed  with 
blessing  for  this  and  future  generations.  The  fruits  of  the  wonderful 
energy  put  forth  during  the  past  twelve  months,  must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  upbuilding  of  a  city  which  shall  in  all  respects  conform  to  the 
liighest  ideals  of  modern  American  effort. 

Granted  that  the  great  fire  of  a  year  ago  wiped  out  ancient  landmarks, 
fallowed  by  the  consecration  of  time,  and  that  structures  of  sentimental 
interest  and  association  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  are  now  no  more, 
it  should  be  understood  that  never  again  can  buildings  be  erected  which, 
whatever  their  interest  from  an  historic  point  of  view,  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  by  reason  of  the  flimsy  character  of  the 
material  composing  them. 
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The  Sanford  Sachs  Building.  San  Francisco 


Equipped  with  Otis  Elevators 
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Lansburgh  &^  Joseph.  Architects 


Interior  Temple  Etnanu-El 
Lansburgh  &>  Joseph.  Architects 
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The  lesson  tau|?ht  by  the  fire  has  not  failed  of  study  in  this  community, 
particularly  that  touching  the  merits  of  steel  frame  work  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  modern  office  and  public  building.  So  it  is  that  a  vast  field 
has  been  opened  for  this  class  of  construction. 

The  steel  frame  withstood  the  earthquake  and  fire  better  than  any 
ther  form  of  construction.  The  fact  that  reinforced  concrete  and  good 
brickwork  also  bore  up  well  under  the  stress  of  fire  and  shake  has  en- 
couraged architects  and  owners  to  combine  the  three.  Experts  have 
declared  that  no  better  construction  is  possible  than  steel  frames,  con- 
crete floors  and  walls  and  a  facing  of  brick  or  tile. 

Architects  Lansburg  and  Joseph  have  designed  a  number  of  steel 
frame  buildings  for  the  new  San  Francisco  and  they  are  to  be  erected  by 
the  James  Stewart  Company  of  New  York.  This  company  is  well  known 
all  over  the  country  as  contractors  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  build- 
ings.    Among  the  number  might  be  mentioned  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

Among  the  notable  steel  frame  buildings  now  in  course  of  construction 
l)y  the  Stewart  Company  is  the  M.  A.  Gunst  building,  a  ten-story  office 
structure  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Mission  streets.  It  is  to 
he  a  Class  A  building,  thoroughly  modern.  The  facade  will  be  of 
sandstone,  with  the  intermediary  panels  of  bronze  and  glass.  The 
character  of  the  building  will  be  somewhat  French.     It  will  cost  $90,000. 

Steel  will  likewise  form  the  framework  of  the  Sanford  Sachs  building 
on  Geary  street,  between  Stockton  and  Grant  avenue.  The  front  will  be 
of  semi-glazed  polichrome  terra  cotta.  The  building  will  be  ten  stories 
bigh  and  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience-  for  offices  and  sales- 
rooms. It  will  have  two  facades,  one  on  Geary  street  and  one  on  Union 
Square  avenue,  thus  aflFording  abundance  of  light.  This  building  will  cost 
$175,000. 

Both  these  buildings  will  have  fast  running  elevators,  and  the  grill 


M.  A.  Gunst  Buihiina.  Geary  and  raivell  Streets.  San  Franctsco 
E.uiPted  unth  Otis  Elevators  I.ansbur^h  ^  Joseph.  Arclui... 


work  will  be  of  elaborate  design. 

The  new  Orpheum  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  $400,000.  A 
modern,  safe  and  comfortable  play  house  is  to  ornament  the  site  of 
the  old  theater  on  OT^^arrell  street.  Steel  will  again  loom  largely  in  the 
constructor's  plans,  which  call  for  a  handsome  building  in  the  French 
Renaissance  style. 

The  southwest  corner  of  Geary  and  Powell  streets  will  likewise  exhibit 
the  possibilities  of  the  steel  frame.  Here  will  be  erected  the  Elkan-Cohn- 
Ounst  building  to  cost  $350,000.  Class  A  and  ten  stories  in  height,  this 
huilding  will  prove  a  source  of  legitimate  pride  to  the  architects,  builders 
and  owner. 

The  restoration  of  that  familiar  landmark  on  Sutter  street — the  Temple 
Enianu-EI,  has  also  been  undertaken.  This  is  to  be  a  "rush  job** — that 
is  to  say,  time  is  the  essence  of  the  contract.  The  work,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated,  will  be  completed  in  ample  time  for  the  Jewish  New  Year  in 
September. 


Something  New 

''Anything  new  this  morning?"  said  the  engine  dispatcher,  as  he  leaned 
•li"  hack  against  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest  for  the  purpose  of  warming  his 
vertebral  column.  ''Nothing,"  said  the  roundhouse  foreman,  "except  that  fresh 
p.nnt  you're  leaning  up  against." — Automobile  Magazine. 
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Recent  Decisions  Pertinent  to  Architecture  and 

Building 

AUTHORITY  of  Architect  as  Agent  of  Owner.— A  building  contract  con-  • 
stituted  the  architect  an  arbitrator  to  pass  upon  the    quahty    of    the 
materials  and  the  character  of  the  work  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
work  done  as  a  basis  of  payment.    The  plaintiflf  had  furnished  materials  to  the 
Contractor  engaged  in  the  construction,  and  in  an  action  to  enforce  a  mechanic  s 
£  the  owner  defended  upon  the  ground  that  payment  had  been  made  to  the 
contractor     It  is  well  established  that,  if  the  owner  had  knowledge  that  ma- 
terials we^e  being  furnished  by  the  plaintiff,  pay.nent  to  the  contractor  would 
be  no  defense     It  was  shown  that  the  architect  had  such  knowledge,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  same  amounted  to  knowledge  upon  the  part  of  the  owner  for 
the  reason  that  the  architect  was  the  agent  of  the  owner.    It  was  held  that  as 
the  contract  did  not  empower  the  architect  or  make  it  his  duty  to  ascertain     e 
source  of  materials  furnished,  such  knowledge  on  h.s  part  did  not  bind  the 
owner     It  is  elementary  that  the  principal  can  be  charged  by  the  knowledge  of 
h^  agent  only  when  that  knowledge  is  of  matters  pertaining  to  a  transaction  in 
which  the  ag^ent  has  authority  to  act.    Chicago  Lumber  &  Coal  Company  vs. 
Garner,  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  109  N.  W.  Rep.  780.  ^  ^    ^.      .    ^,      _       ^ 
Upon  Whom  Loss  Falls  when  Building  is  Destroyed  by  Fire  in  the  Course 
of  Construction.— Under  a  building  contract  the  owner  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
builder  the  sum  of  $950  when  the  walls  should  have  been  erected  to  the  second 
storv  $1000  upon  the  completion  of  the  roof  and  the  balance  in  installments  a 
certain  sUmilated  times.     After  the  building  had  been  erected  to  the  second 
sto  y  U  S  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  walls,  valued  at  $500.  were  left  standing^ 
The  builder  declined  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  in  an  action  by  the  owner  to 
fecover  the  $950  which  he  had  paid  the  question  arose  as  to  which  of  the  partis 
TZd  bear  the  loss  caused  by  the  fire.    It  was  held  that  the  builder  was  entit  e-rt" 
to  retain  The  payment  which  had  been  made  on  the  theory  that  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  building  was  not  an  entire  contract,  but  a  d.v.s.b  e  one. 
That  is  to  sav  it  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  contracts,  the  hrst  con- 
tract being  to  raise  the  building  to  the  second  story.    When  the  work  was  car- 
r  ed  that  far  the  builder  had  earned  his  first  installment.    If  the  contract  price 
of  a  building  is  to  be  paid  by  installments  on  the  completion  of  certain  specified 
portions  of  fhe  work,  each  installment  becomes  a  debt  due  to  the  b"dder  as  tl^ 
particular  portion  specified  is  completed.    If  the  house  is  destroyed  by  accident 
the  owner  is  bound  to  pay  the  installment  then  due,  but  he  is  not  liable  for  any- 
thing upon  an  unfinished  installment  of  the  work.    Where,  however,    he  con- 
tract is  for  the  completion  of  a  building  for  a  certain  price,  that  is,  where  the 
cSract  is  entire  and'  indivisible,  if  the  structure  is  accidentally  destroyed  beo  e 
completion,  and  the  builder,  being  given  the  opportunity,  ^^.^"^^^5  to  proce  d 
further,  he  must  refund  any  money  which  may  have  been  paid  h.m  under    '> 
contract  and  is  liable  for  damages  for  his  breach  of  contract.    The  fact  t  a 
payment  is  to  be  made  in  installments  does  not  change  the  matter  >f  the  P      . 
is  entire  for  a  completed  building,  and  the  installments  are  arbitrary  as  to    '  k 
of  payment  and  fixed  without  regard  to  the  value  of  any  distinctive  portion 
the  work  done.    Keel  Vs.  East  Carolina  Stone  &  Construction  Company,  Su 

preme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  55  S.  E.  Rep.  826.  

Right  to  Deposit  Building  Material  in  Street.-Persons  ownmg  prox. 
abutting  upon  public  streets  have  the  right  to  deposit  material  in  the  stre 
necessary  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  a  building.    The  law  justifies  su  b 
obstructions  of  a  partial  and  temporary  character  from  the  necessity  of  the  ca    . 
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But  the  obstruction  must  not  be  unduly  prolonged  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  deposit  the  material  must  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
public  to  use  the  street  or  with  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  adjoining  property 
by  the  owners.  Where  a  person  placed  a  large  pile  of  brick  in  front  of  his 
premises,  extending  about  thirty  feet  into  the  street,  and  allowed  the  obstruc- 
tion to  remain  there  for  five  or  six  months,  he  was  held  liable  in  damages  to 
an  adjacent  store  owner  upon  its  being  shown  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
obstruction  water  accumulated  in  front  of  the  store  and  practically  destroyed 
its  trade.     Culvertson  vs.  Alexander,  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  87  Pac. 

Rep.  863. 

Effect  of  not  following  Specifications  of  Building  Contract  Upon  Right 
to  Enforce  Mechanic's  Lien. — The  specifications  which  formed  part  of  an  agree- 
ment to  erect  a  dwelling  house  provided  that  the  house  should  be  set  on  "5-inch 
piles  set  4  feet  in  ground."  The  piles  were  not  so  placed,  but  were  set  upon  flat 
stones,  the  contractor  testifying  that  he  considered  it  "better  with  the  flat 
stones."  The  specifications  required  "hip  rafters,  2  inches  by  10  inches,"  but  no 
hip  rafters  were  put  in.  The  first  story  beams  were  to  have  been  2  inches  by 
10  inches,  but  beams  2  inches  by  9  inches  were  used  instead,  because  it  was 
discovered  that  "they  were  strong  enough,"  and  there  were  numerous  other 
minor  variations  from  the  plans  which  the  contractor  excused  on  various 
grounds.  In  an  action  to  foreclose  a  mechanic's  lien  filed  by  the  contractor  it 
was  held  that  he  had  not  shown  a  substantial  performance  of  his  contract  such 
as  is  essential  to  the  right  to  recover.  A  contract  is  not  substantially  performed 
by  substituting  for  that  which  is  expressly  required  materials,  methods  or  work- 
manship which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contractor  and  his  experts,  are  "just  as 
good,"  unless  the  substitution  relates  to  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  is  made 
in  good  faith  and  for  sufficient  reasons,  and  an  adequate  allowance  is  made  for 
the  difference.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  contractor  to  build  a  house ;  he  must 
build  the  house  contracted  for,  and  substantially  comply  with  the  specifications 
before  he  is  entitled  to  payment.  Easthampton  Lumber  &  Coal  Company  vs. 
"^Worthington,Courrof  Appeals  of  New  York,  79^N.  E.  Rep.  321. 


The  A.  A.  Londerback  Building  at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth  Streets,  San  Francisco 

Meyer  and  O'Brien.  Architects 


The  Commercial  Value  of  Artistic  Concrete 

By  LOLMS  II.  GIBSON,  Architect,  in  Municipal  Engineering. 

TllI^:  friends  of  the  cement  block  are  .q^reatly  pleased  with  the  ])lan  of 
the   Association   of   American   Cement    Mannfacturers   to    develop    an 
artistic   interest   in   cement   block   desi^^n.      This   they   are   doing   by 
offering  substantiaP  prizes  for  designs  for  various  kinds  of  small  houses. 
There    are    eighteen    prizes,    ranging    horn    $200    to    $40.      There    are    six 
classes,  the  two  highest  ])eing  $200  and  each  of  two  of  the  others  being 

graded  down  to  $40. 

The  program  for  this  competition  has  been  scattered  broadcast  among 
architects  and  architectural  draftsmen,  has  been  publi.shed  in  various  architect- 
ural and  engineering  papers.  The  program  was  carefully  preparecl  and  will 
he  fairly  judged  under  the  rules  governing  such  competitions.  The  prizes 
are  of  sufficient  value  and  the  prestige  which  would  result  from  their 
winning  of  sufficient  interest  to  develop  a  sincere  and  active  interest  upon 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  architectural  designers  of  the  coimtry. 
These  designs  will  be  published  and  be  spread  before  all  of  the  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  of  America  and  other  luiglish  s])eaking  nations. 

It  is  hardlv  possible  to  antici])ate  the  advantage  which  will  result  from 
this  intelligent  and  well  conceived  i)lan  upon  the  part  of  the  Association 
-f  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers.  It  will  inure,  not  only  to 
ilieir  benefit  and  to  the  .benefit  generally  of  cement  workers  all  over  the 
world,  but  to  the  manufacturers  of  blocking-machinery,  the  makers  of  cement 
l)locks,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 

After    all    it    is    from    the    public    that    the    greatest    benefit    will    be 

'lerived.     The   i)ublic   buy   the  blocks,   the   manufacturer   makes   them;   he 

n   turn   i)atronizes    the    m'anufacturer   of    the     machine,    and     altogether    this 

iivolves    the    use    of    cement.      14ie    effc^rt    on    the    i)art    of    the    cement 

nanufacturers,  is  worthy  and  it  will  develop  splendid  results  commercially, 

(•cause  it   will   show   what  can  be  done  artistically. 

It    can    not    be    denied    that    the    cement    block    industry    has    been    a 

•  •lative  failure,  largely  on  account  of  the  inartistic  handling  of  the  material. 

I  iiere  are  other  causes,  but  no  matter  if  the  cement  blocks  and  all  of  them 

iad  been   structurallv   ideal  and   made  mechanically  perfect,   it  yet   \vould 

ive   been    a    relative    failure,    because   of   the    inartistic    character    of    the 

locks   and    because   of    inartistic    handling. 

This  competition  in  its  results  will  attract  the  attention  of  architect- 
ral  artists  from  all  directions;  it  will  be  participated  in  by  men  of 
plendid   training  and   adequate   exi)erience,   and   there   will   be   laid   before 


:Staincd  Glass   W  indoiv  lor  a  Memorial  Vault.  Stockton 
Designed  and  Made  by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Glass  Company 


The  Commercial  Value  of  Artistic  Concrete 

By  LOUIS  H.  GIBSON,  Architect,  in  Municipal  Engineering. 

THE  friends  of  the  cement  block  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  plan  of 
the  Association  of  American  Cement  Manufacturers  to  develop  an 
artistic  interest  in  cement  block  design.  This  they  are  doing  by 
ofifering  substantial  prizes  for  designs  for  various  kinds  of  small  houses. 
There  are  eighteen  prizes,  ranging  from  $200  to  $40.  There  are  six 
classes,  the  two  highest  being  $200  and  each  of  two  of  the  others  being 
graded  down  to  $40. 

The  program  for  this  competition  has  been  scattered  broadcast  among 
architects  and  architectural  draftsmen,  has  been  published  in  various  architect- 
ural and  engineering  papers.  The  program  was  carefully  prepared  and  will 
be  fairly  judged  under  the  rules  governing  such  competitions.  The  prizes 
are  of  sufficient  value  and  the  prestige  which  would  result  from  their 
winning  of  sufficient  interest  to  develop  a  sincere  and  active  interest  upon 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  architectural  designers  of  the  coimtry. 
These  designs  will  be  published  and  be  spread  before  all  of  the  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  of  America  and  other  English  speaking  nations. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  anticipate  the  advantage  which  will  result  from 
this  intelligent  and  well  conceived  plan  upon  the  part  of  the  Association 
of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers.  It  will  inure,  not  only  to 
their  benefit  and  to  the  benefit  generally  of  cement  workers  all  over  the 
world,  but  to  the  manufacturers  of  blocking-machinery,  the  makers  of  cement 
blocks,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 

After  all  it  is  from  the  public  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  be 
derived.  The  public  buy  the  blocks,  the  manufacturer  tnakes  them;  he 
in  turn  patronizes  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine,  and  altogether  this 
involves  the  use  of  cement.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cement 
manufacturers,  is  worthy  and  it  will  develop  splendid  results  commercially, 
because  it  will  show  what  can  be  done  artistically. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  cement  block  industry  has  been  a 
relative  failure,  largely  on  account  of  the  inartistic  handling  of  the  material, 
riiere  are  other  causes,  but  no  matter  if  the  cement  blocks  and  all  of  them 
had  been  structurally  ideal  and  made  mechanically  perfect,  it  yet  would 
liave  been  a  relative  failure,  because  of  the  inartistic  character  of  the 
l>locks   arid   because   of   inartistic   handling. 

This  competition  in  its  results  will  attract  the  attention  of  architect- 
ural artists  from  all  directions;  it  will  be  participated  in  by  men  of 
splendid  training  and  adequate  experience,  and  there  will  be  laid   before 
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the  world  splendid  documents  which  will  shame  previous  efforts  in  ce- 
ment block  design  and  execution.  Those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  cement  block  industry  from  its  incipiency  have  predicted  just  what 
has  happened — that  is,  without  the  touch  of  the  artist  that  the  business 
would  go  down.  Many  of  us  saw  in  the  beginning  that  the  work  of 
making  cement  blocks  was  in  bad  hands,  so  far  as  the  credit  of  that 
industry  was  concerned.  Cement  workers  have  been  warned  as  to  the 
position  in  which  they  were  placing  themselves,  but  in  a  large  measure 
the  suggestions  have  been  disregarded.  Under  this  new  movement,  liow^- 
ever,  there  will  be  presented  an  object  lesson  of  such  a  pronounced  and 
startling  character  that  there  can  be  no  escape  from  its  teachings. 

In  the  program  for  this  competition  the  limit  of  cost  ranges  from 
$2,000  to  $4,500  per  house,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
ugliness  in  a  house  of  any  sort.  If  any  part  of  one  of  these  structures  can 
be  made  beautiful,  all  parts  may  be  beautiful;  there  is  no  excuse  for  an 
ugly  detail.  The  beautiful  trimming  of  a  window,  a  doorway,  the  pleasing 
form  a  string  course,  a  well-proportioned  and  well-formed  cornice  need  cost  no 
more  than  the  ugly  form.  The  beautiful  form  involves  no  more  of  material 
and  no  more  of  labor  in  its  fabrication  than  does  a  crude  and  ugly  and  com- 
mon form.  This  relates  to  detail — the  door,  the  window,  the  string  course  and 
other  parts.  Good  proportion  costs  no  more  than  bad  proportion ;  good  com- 
position and  arrangement  of  parts  costs  no  more  than  a  faulty,  crude  and  com- 
mon arrangement.  A  beautiful  house  need  cost  no  more  than  an  ugly  house. 
In  truth,  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  ugly  thing  in  this  world.  The  beautiful 
thing  is  the  thing  in  place. 

By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be  said  that  few  of  us  appreciate  the  im- 
provement that  has  been  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  This  i^ 
not  alone  through  the  reduction  of  the  cost  or  in  the  improvement  of  the 
ordinary  form,  but  as  well  in  the  production  of  the  artistic  form.  While 
most  molded  brick  which  were  made  a  few  years  ago  were  uninteresting 
and  often  ugly,  there  are  now  those  made  which  are  truly  beautiful  and 
artistic.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  concrete  forms  may  not  be 
made  which  are  as  beautiful  as  anything  that  the  world  has  ever  known  in 
architectural  design.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  true; 
there  is  every  reason  why  it  has  not  been  true.  The  design  for  cement 
blocks  of  an  artistic  character  has  not  been  furnished  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  public  and  the  architect  have  asked  for,  have  sought  earnestly  and 
eagerly  good  designs,  and  have  nearly  always  met  with  discouragement. 
Certainly  the  result  has  been  such  at  to  drive  the  best  builders  away  from 
the  consideration  of  this  building  medium. 

The  example  of  brick  manufacture  was  cited  above.  There  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  brick  design  and  cement  block  design,  with  the  in- 
herent advantage  in  favor  of  the  cement.  Because  of  the  size  of  the 
forms  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blocks  are  handled  and  cured,  the 
cement  block  manufacturer  has  a  more  pliable  medium  in  his  hands.  The 
larger  form  of  the  block  certainly  presents  great  advantages.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  beautiful  designs  in  brick  and  in  their  decorative  forms  all  over 
this  country,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  can  point  to  the  beautiful  buildings 
where  cement  blocks  have  been  used :  certainly  few  important  structures  in  this 
country. 

The  brick-maker  has  in  a  measure  blazed  the  trail  for  the  cement 
block  maker.  In  the  early  history  of  decorative  brick-making  there  was 
somewhat  of  prejudice  against  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  production  of 
things  artistic.     It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  the  artistic  which  was  in 
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mind  could  only  find  adequate  expression  through  the  intervention  of  the 
tool  which  was  in  hand.     Certain  kinds  of  structural   work  and  certam 
details  of  carving  will  always  have  to  be  done  by  hand,  yet  it  is  true  that 
many  decorative  details  and  forms  can  be  produced  and  reproduced  as  well 
through  the  agency  of  the  machine  as  through  the  agency  of  the  hand. 
It  is  tjj^e  artistic  impluse  of  the  mind,  guiding  the  hand,  which  produces  the 
result      Why  may  it  not  be  true  that  the  same  artistic  impulse  and  the 
same  mind  which  guided  the  hand  may  also  design  and  guide  the  work 
of  the  machine.     The  form  which  the  machine  produces  may  be  designed 
by  a  great  artist.    A  great  artist  may  model  and  execute  the  original  design. 
This   may   be   used   in   the   formation    of   the   matrix   through   which    his 
artistic    design    may    be    produced    and    reproduced    in    concrete    by    the 
hundred,  the  thousand  or  more.     Some  years  ago  a  Boston  manufacturer 
of    molded    brick    employed    Mr.     Evans,    a    distinguished    sculptor    of 
architectural  decoration,  to  design  for  his  firm  certain  forms  to  be  molded 
in  brick.     Mr.  Evans  had  formerly  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
H    H    Richardson,  the  architect ;  he  did  the  carving  on  what  was  then  the 
New  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston,  the  Trinity  Church.     He  did  much 
work  on  the  City  Hall  in  Albany  and  on  the  New  York  State  Capitol,  and 
elswhere  where  Mr.  Richardson  was  engaged  as  the  architect.     Through 
the    medium   of   Mr.    Evans,   the    artist,   the   first   artistic    molded    brick- 
work was  done  in  this  country,  and  being  artistic  it    added    large    value  to 
the  raw  material,  the  clay,  and  was  a  great  commercial  success.    Through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Evans'  art  and  the  inventive,  mechanical  and  business 
ability  of  the  manufacturers  a  great  and  successful  business  was  built  up. 
It  is  very  probable  that  had  Mr.  Evans  gone  into  the  brick  business  he 
would  not  have  made  a  commercial  success  of  it,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  had  these  manufacturers  depended  upon  their  own  artistic  impulse  or 
capacity  to  design  the  beautiful  forms,  they  would  have  failed  in  this  part 
-^f  their  undertaking,  and  in  so  far  asjhejr  success  ^^s  depend^      upon  the 
public   demand   for  the  beautiful,   they  too  would  have   failed.     Through 
one  medium  or  another  the  manufacturers  of  ornamental  brick  have  pursued 
a  similar  course,  and  the  measure  of  their  success  has  been  very  largely 
determined   by   the   quality   of  the   artist.     There   had   to   be   a   business 
ability    but  no  amount  of  understanding  or  commercial  energy  will  take 
the    place    of   or    supplant    the    weakness    of    inferior    designs ;    both    are 
necessary     Mr   Evans  was  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  machine,  in  so 
far  as  the  machine  produced  an  artistic  result.     The  machine  produced 
an  expression  of  the  individuality  of  Mr.  Evans. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justly  estimate  the  commercial  value  of  Mr 
Evans'   art  to  manufacturers   of  this  product.     It  has   absolutely   enlivened 
all  the  capital  invested  in  their  business  for  these  many  years.    It  has  made 
a  live  profitable  asset  out  of  what  might  have  been  a  dead  one. 

We  must  not  discount  the  art  of  the  machine.  In  a  measure  every  bit 
of  bronze  sculptural  work  is  dependent  upon  a  mechanical  process.  It  is  a 
machine  product.  To  be  sure  there-  is  the  design  of  the  artist,  but  the  final 
realization  of  his  design,  its  final  expression  in  material,  is  dependent  upon 
a  mechanical  process.  He  designs  a  bit  of  statuary,  he  mode  s  it,  he 
expresses  the  best  there  is  in  him  through  the  medium  of  the  clay ;  and 
from  the  model  a  mold  is  made  and  the  figure  is  cast.  The  making  of  the 
mold  and  the  casting  of  the  figure  are  in  principle  no  more  or  no  less 
mechanical  than  the  making  of  the  mold  for  the  brick  which  are  decorative, 
and  it  is  no  more  or  no  less  mechanical  in  either  case,  whether  there  is  one 
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brick  or  one  statue  or  a  thousand.  The  last  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  of 
brick  or  statuary  is  dependent  only  on  the  original  impluse  of  the  artist 
and  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  operation.  This  illustration  is  given 
at  this  length  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  greater  respect  than  many  of 
us  have  for  a  mechanical  process  as  related  to  things  artistic.  No  artist 
could  personally  execute  all  of  his  work  on  a  building.  Mr.  Evans 
probably  had  men  working  for  him,  handling  the  chisel  and  the  hammer, 
when  he  was  decorating  Mr.  Richardson's  buildings,  who  had  little,  if  any, 
more  artistic  impulse  than  the  machine  which  made  the  brick. 

The  concrete  block  makers  of  America  have  been  undertaking  to  fly 
commercially  with  one  wing.  Many  of  them  are  possessed  with  the  busi- 
ness instinct,  certainly  with  a  business  ambition,  though  one  can  recall 
instances  where  even  the  business  wing  was  shy  on  prominent  feathers 
or  badly  clipped.  The  concrete  block  industry  must  have  two  wings  in 
order  to  fly ;  there  must  be  the  wing  of  the  artist  and  the  wing  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  it  makes  no  difference  which  one  is  short,  either  deficiency  will  cause 
failure. 

The  concrete  block  maker  has  proved  his  own  deficiency.  He  has  been 
trying  to  fly  on  one  wing  long  enough.  He  has  his  hands  full  in  developing 
the  wing  of  mere  business.  This  involves  primarily  mechanical  excellence. 
He  certainly  must  have  assured  himself  by  this  time  that  in  order  to  sell 
his  product  it  must  be  well  made  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view. 
The  artistic  point  of  view  may  be  never  so  strong,  nor  so  nicely  developed, 
but  that  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  successful  venture  before  the 
public.  The  artist  furnishes  the  design  for  the  form  ;  it  is  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  properly  materialize  the  idea.  There  must  be  the  surface,  the 
texture  and  the  color  as  related  to  the  visible  part  of  the  product,  and  there 
must  be  the  density  and  stability  as  related  to  the  body  of  the  block. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  same  quality  of  workmanship  and 
^the  same  intelligently  expressed  ideas  of  X!ompositton  of  the  conc^ret^tfself, 
that  will  produce  a  solid  and  relatively  impervious  block,  will  in  a  large 
measure  produce  the  pleasing  surface  and  the  artistic  texture.  An  ade- 
quate handicraft  is  essential  to  the  realization  and  materialization  of  the 
artistic  impulse. 

The  great  practical  fault  which  one  finds  with  the  average  concrete 
block  is  its  pasty  texture,  owing  to  a  superabundance  of  cement,  and  its 
dull,  leaden  color,  owing  not  only  to  a  superabundance  of  cement,  but  to 
the  character  and  quantity  of  the  aggregate,  the  inert  material,  which 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  texture  of  the  surface.  In  a  previous  article 
this  matter  was  treated  at  length,  and  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
normal  concrete,  a  mixture  which  realized  the  full  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  combined  materials.  This  article  considered  concrete  from  the 
structural  point  of  view.  It  afiirmed  that  it  was  first  desirable  to  so  com- 
pose the  aggregate,  by  determining  tests,  that  the  voids  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  then  to  add  only  so  much  cement  as  would  surely  fill 
the  voids.  This  makes  the  strongest  concrete,  the  best  concrete  struc- 
turally, and  in  so  doing  it  presents  the  most  beautiful  surface  that  is 
possible  with  the  materials  involved.  The  beautiful  texture  may  be  secured 
by  the  same  means  that  will  produce  the  strongest  substance.  The  ideal 
texture  is  that  where  the  particles  of  aggregate  arc  practically  exposed, 
and  where  there  is  only  a  sufficiency  of  cement  on  the  surface  to  cause 
the  particles  of  the  aggregate  to  adhere — simply  this  and  nothing  more. 

Texture  is  one  thing  and  color  is  another.     A  light  colored  surface, 


either  a  buff  or  gray,  in  any  of  its  tones,  can  not  be  secured  with  muddy 
colored  aggregate,  or  dark  or  leaden  colored  cements.  Many  cements 
are  not  suited  to  the  production  of  the  artistic  block.  Many  of  the  cements 
on  the  market,  however  strong  they  may  be,  are  absolutely  deadening 
in  their  color  influence.  It  is  true  that  certain  pigments  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  various  colors,  but  they  must  always  be  for  the 
color  or  tone  darker  than  the  cement  itself.  One  may  secure  a  lighter 
color  effect  by  using  a  light  aggregate,  but  with  certain  grades  of  cement 
there  are  certain  deadening  qualities  in  color  influence  which  can  not  be 
eradicated.  The  best  color  effects  which  may  be  secured  by  the  aid  of 
pigments  will  begin  with  the  lightest  possible  color  of  both  cement  and 

aggregate. 

While  we  are  hardly  far  enough  advanced  at  this  time  in  the  manu- 
facture of  concrete  blocks  to  consider  very  seriously  or  accurately  the 
use  of  artificial  coloring  material,  it  may  be  well  to  know  what  can  be 
done  in  this  way.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer  while  in  Havana,  lived  in 
a  room  where  there  was  a  beautiful  concrete  floor  with  a  many-colored 
border  running  around  the  room,  and  a  beautiful  center-piece  and  figures 
disposed  on  the  body  of  the  floor.  The  design  was  artistic,  the  colors 
were  clear,  bright  and  sharply  defined,  and  the  workmanship  was  superb. 
Floors  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  cement  which  one 
sees  used  in  this  section,  and  which  was  used  under  the  Spanish  rule,  was 
very  light  in  color,  not  to  sav  white,  but  such  as  would  produce  a  surface 
of  about  the  same  color  and  'texture  as  light  sand-  or  oolitic-stone.  With 
this  light  cement  the  colors  could  be  graded  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
their  sharpness  of  tone  and  quality.  W^e  all  call  to  mind  that  ordinardy, 
when  we  undertake  to  color  cement  for  a  sidewalk,  we  invariably  get  a 
(hill,  heavy,  leaden  quality,  owing  to  the  color  of  the  cement  and  the  aggregate. 

There  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  a  cement  which  is  all 
but  white  in  color,  though  it  is  tinged  by  a  warmth  which,  when  com- 
bined  wTtTi^  tHe^ordmary  clean,  sharp  sanil,  yields  a  color  of-about  the- 
same  quality  as  that  of  the  most  sought-for  light  building  stone.  This 
cement,  when  combined  with  varying  aggregates,  will  always  give  a  rich 
lone,  and  when  properly  combined  as  to  quantity  will  yield  a  splendid 
artistic  texture.  Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of 
cement  for  the  production  of  artistic  results  in  connection  with  cement 
l)lock  work  The  base  we  will  find  must  be  a  lighter  colored  cement  and 
then  the  gradations  of  color  or  tone  may  be  made  through  the  aggregate 
or  pigments.  The  sharpness,  crispness  or  color  and  texture  can  only  be 
properly  maintained  with  a  cement  base  of  light  color. 

*     *     * 

The  Growth  of  Concrete  Construction 

IT  HAS  been  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  noted  the  increasing  use 
of  cement  in  the  past  twelve  months  that  the  current  year  would  wit- 
ness a  great  advance  in  this  direction,  but  present  indications  point  to 
a  much  more  extended  application,  especially  in  the  form  of  concrete,  than 
the  most  sanguine  anticipated.  From  every  section  of  the  country  come 
reports  of  building  operations  involving  the  use  of  concrete.  I  he  list 
includes  practically  every  branch  of  construction.  In  many  instances, 
iTick  walls  or  facings  of  brick  and  stone  are  specified,  but  in  a  majority 
of  cases  where  large  structures  are  planned,  concrete  is  to  be  an  important 
factor. 
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On  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  in  California,  the  nnmber  of  concrete 
buildings  planned  or  under  way  is  conspicuously  large.  In  that  locality. 
as  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  concrete  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  popular  favor  in  spite  of  failures  here  and  there,  the  antagonism  of 
trades  unions  and  the  opposition  of  influences  concerned  in  the  future  of 
the  materials  with  which  concrete  comes  into  direct  competition. 

Concrete  foundations,  cage  construction,  bridges  and  dams  comprise 
an  old  story  if  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  extended  use  instead  of 
time,  but  from  its  application  in  these  and  kindred  projects  there  has  bee4i 
remarkable  expansion.  A  matter  worthy  of  special  note  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  concrete  for  every  type 
of  building  in  which  the  contents  or  manufacturing  processes  may  have 
to  do  with  sanitary  considerations  and  the  life  of  the  structure.  That  is 
to  sav,  buildings  'in  which  meats,  fruits  and  other  foods  are  prepared 
or  stored,  or  in  which  chemicals  are  used.  In  all  structures  of  this  char- 
acter, concrete  is  regarded  as  an  economical  and  sanitary  substitute  for 
materials  subject  to  rust  and  decay. 

In  the  way  of  more  recent  uses  of  concrete  may  be  mentioned  Uu- 
railroad  tie,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  flooring  in  steel  cars,  miiu- 
supports,  shingles,  doors,  window  sash  and  fencing.  The  list  extends  from 
the  ordinary  to  the  most  novel  applications,  such  as  the  stoppage  of 
leaks  in  vessels  and  the  filling  of  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  In  many 
operations  where  mechanical  devices  or  human  hands  could  not  work 
with  other  materials,  cement  and  concrete  have  solved  vexing  engineering 
problems  and  saved  the  day  in  important  enterprises.  In  brief,  if  we  were 
to  put  aside  everv  type  of  concrete  construction  now  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy and  consider  only  that  which  time  and  experience  have  demon- 
strated'to  be  absolutely  practical  and  economical,  the  volume  would  still 
be  enorniQus. — Cement  Age. 
^ ^ 

Better  Fire-Prevention 

AX  IXTERESTIXG  change  in  the  policy  of  the  big  monthly  publicati()n> 
is  most  noticeable.  Where  most  of  the  space  was  formerly  given  tn 
fiction  and  travel  a  great  proportion  today  is  used  in  the  discussion  of 
lively  and  timely  topics,  and  those  journals  are  fast  becoming  real  molders  of 
public  opinion  and  a  potent  power  in  the  reform  of  abuses,  popular  follies,  etc. 
Advance  sheets  of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  May  illustrate  that  point 
most  thoroughlv.  One  of  the  leading  articles,  instead  of  being  romance  or  a 
story  of  conquest,  is  a  most  able  paper  on  "Fire-prevention",  something  about 
which,  judging  from  our  terrific  fires,  our  people  are  in  sore  need  of  instruc- 
tion. The  editor  prefaces  this  article  by  saying:  'Tn  the  matter  of  fire  losses 
we  lead  the  world.  The  question  naturally  arises :  Are  our  great  losses  due  to 
careless  preventive  measures?  Have  you  ever  seen  your  office  or  your  home 
with  your  treasured  possessions  totally  destroyed  by  flames?  Do  you  want 
such  an  experience?  Perhaps  you  think  you  are  careful.  The  maximum  cost 
of  fire  destruction  in  all  European  countries  is  less  than  one-sixth  as  inuch  as 
in  our  own  country.  This  ^article,  by  an  expert,  discifSses  the  situation  an<l 
suggests  the  common  sense  preventives." 

'The  article  is  by  Architect  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Washington,  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  an  international  society  having  for.  its  members  the  Buildini^ 
Inspectors  of  the  world.  He  is  well  kn'own  to  readers  of  this  magazine,  havins^ 
contributed  a  number  of  timely  articles  on  fireproof  construction. 
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Design  for  a  Concrete  Residence,    Squires  &•  \\'ynkoof>.  Architects 

The  Use  of  Concrete  for  Cottage  Building 

The  Right  and  Wrong  Principles  in  the  Design  and   Construction    of   Concrete 

for  Residence  Construction. 

j^y  DAVID  L.   LAY 

BACK  of  beauty  is  the  cry  against  concrete  houses  today.  Whatever  truth 
there  is  in  such  accusation  is  the  fault  rather  of  the  users  than  the 
material.  Concrete  first  recommended  itself  on.  account  of  its  utility. 
This  side  has  been  pushed  in  many  instances  to  the  neglect  of  its  artistic  possi- 
bilities. Apart  from  its  commercial  side,  the  use  of  concrete  has  been  largely 
confined  to  small  houses  and  those  where  the  tastes  of  the  owners  have  not 
called  into  play  serious  architectural  efTort.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
of  those  who  have  designed  in  it  have  been  untrained  and  inexperienced.  They 
have  produced  only  some  very  crude  buildings  but  have  fallen  into  the  usual 
error  of  the  tyro — that  of  imitation  in  concrete  of  other  materials.  This  ac- 
counts for  manv  crudities  in  appearance  and  has  led  to  the  most  common  fault 
of  the  unimaginative,  that  is,  imitation  of  the  effects  of  other  materials. 

The  true  artist  designs  in  a  way  characteristic  of  the  natural  material 
w  hich  is  under  his  hand.  He  tries  to  make  his  building  tell  the  truth.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  by  so  doing  he  accomplishes  the  most  beautiful  results.  Art 
i-  long  and  an  hnitation  cannot  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  designer  who 
imitates  a  Gothic  stone  building  in  wood  or  a  stone  cornice  in  metal,  sanded 
and  marked  off  with  false  stone  joints,  would  accomplish  something  more 
worthy  of  his  calling  if  he  expended  the  same  amount  of  ingenuity  in  trying 
i'<  produce  a  wooden  design  that  looked  like  nothing  but  wood  or  a  metal 
cornice  that  was  characteristically  metal.  He  would  also  stand  a  better  chance 
of  doing  something  artistic. 
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Concrete  has  come  to  stay.    It  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  design  as  well  as 
instruction.      It   requires   then   a   concrete   architecture   characteristically   its 
Avn.    It  needs  an  art  of  concrete.     We  have  tried  to  show  that  to  be  artistic  it 
;  lUst  be  truthful  and  this  precludes  imitation.     The  nature  of  concrete  leads  to 
its  use  in  large  flat  wall  spaces.    That  such  may  be  treated  artistically  has  been 
proved  by  the  stucco  work  in  the  half  timbered  houses  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy and  more  strikingly  in  the  old  palaces  and  churches  of  Spain,  and  in  the 
missions  of  Mexico  and  California  which  they  have  inspired.    They  teach  many 
interesting  lessons  in  mass  and  color  treatment,  yet  concrete  should  not  copy 
them  because  they  are  stucco  and  adobe.     Concrete  is  a  finer  and  more  struc- 

tnral  material. 

The  illustration  shows  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  characteristic 
concrete  house,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  was  studied  with  the  idea  of  attaining  a 
l,eautiful  resuh.  Nothing  is  imitated.  The  elevation  is  a  truthful  expression 
',\  the  plan.  Both  have  been  studied  with  the  idea  of  concrete  in  mind.  The 
result  is  broad  wall  surfaces  and  a  few  simple  openings.  The  gables  are  inter- 
esting in  outline,  especially  the  largest  one,  and  the  whole  mass  is  picturesque. 

The  soberness  of  the  masonry  both  in  design  and  color  places  the  lively  and 
brilliant  roofs  in  contrast.  The  decorative  spots  made  by  the  wood  work  are 
happily  chosen,  especially  the  quaint  little  hooded  entrance  at  the  end  of  the 
l..ng  roof  line.     One  can  imagine  bright  flowers  in  the  windows  and  along  the 

t  crrace 

The  little  house  has  used  the  material  honestly,  it  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  possibilities,  while  it  has  never  tried  to  overstep  its  limitations  and  in  every 
point  has  made  a  quiet  eflfort  after  taste  and  charm.  It  marks  a  step  forward  in 
art  in  concrete. — Cement  Age. 

* 
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Concrete  Failures 

By  THOMAS  POTTER,  in  the^  Builders'  Journal  and  Architect ural  Engineer 


CONCRETE  work,  like  most  other  building  processes,  is  subject  to  failure 
when  composed  of  unsuitable  materials,  dealt  with  under  improper  con- 
ditions, or  executed  by  incapable  workmen,  under  inexperienced  sur- 
veillance, and  when  any  or  all  of  these  occur  the  cause  is  not  very  difficult  to 

t  rice 

Many  failures  are  not  of  a  serious  nature  ;'they  attract  little  attention,  and 
are  known  only  to  those  immediately  concerned ;  others  of  greater  magnitude 
we  probably  hear  nothing  about ;  it  is  against  the  interest  of  all  emplov-^d  or 
interested  therein  to  make  such  matters  public  if  they  can  be  avoided  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  serious  ceiling  and  floor  failures  lately  at  the  Bexley  Heath  Asylum, 
which  occurred  after  having  been  completed  five  years,  the  cause  of  which  is 

unknown  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  only  when  a  coroner's  inquest  becomes  necessary  that  the  circumstances 
eonnected  with  concrete  floor,  roof,  and  other  failures,  are  made  known  through 
the  press  that  we  learn  particulars  that  can  throw  light  upon  the  cause  and  the 
result,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Orchard  street  accident  in  1898,  when  seven  work- 
men lost  their  lives  through  the  collapse  of  concrete  roofs  and  floors.  Even 
where  there  is  evidence  of  failures  that  can  apparently  be  easily  remedied,  it 
may  happen  that  the  remedies  are  not  of  a  permanent  character,  as,  for  instance, 
uhen  they  arise  from  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  unseasoned  cement,  no  care  hav- 
in<(  been  bestowed  as  to  its  soundness  and  fitness  for  the  purpose,  the  re- 
-ilts  arising  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  constituents  of  which   Port- 
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land  cement  is  made  are  undetermined  for  two  years  at  least  after  its  usi 
and  in  some  cases  probably  much  longer. 

In  the  choice  of  an  aggregate  for  concrete  there  is  usually  but  little  scope; 
local  facilities  usually  govern  \he  selection,  but,  as  before  explained,  there  arc 
certain  conditions  to  be  guarded  against  which  otherwise  may  lead  to  failur. . 
as  for  instance,  sulphur  in  unaerated  slag  from  iron  ore,  and  in  cinders  frui,, 
certain  chemical  works,  half  burned  limestone,  chippings,  accidentally  mixc^l 
with  locomotive  ashes,  unslaked  lime  core  refuse  from  plasterers'  mortar,  ana 
other  materials  which  will  expand  when  water  is  added  to  them,  the  remedy  f.^r 
which  is  careful  examination,  and,  if  possible,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and 
rain  for  as  long  as  circumstances  permit.  Where  water  is  abundant  the  aggre- 
gate should  be  well  saturated,  which  will  help  to  slake  any  portions  that  may 
be  inclined  to  swell,  or  that  have  escaped  observation.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
judge  by  appearance  exactly  the  nature  of  aggregates,  and  for  town  buildinos 
where  no  room  for  storing  exists,  but  where  delivery  has  to  be  day  by  day,  it 
has  in  a  large  measure  to  be  taken  on  trust. 

*         *         * 

The  primary  cause  of  most  concrete  failures  is  the  nature  of  the  matrix— 
now  almost  invariably  Portland  cement— and  unfortunately  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  few  building  materials  that  cannot  be  judged  to  any  extent  by  the  most 
skilled  expert  from  a  cursory  examination.  Color  and  weight  were  formerly 
held  to  be  two  features  from  which  its  character  might  approximately  be  es- 
timated but  these  are  quite  uncertain  factors  at  the  present  time ;  fineness  can 
be  more  readily  ascertained,  but  this  is  insufficient  evidence  of  quality ;  a  bad 
cement  can  be  ground  as  fine  as  a  good  one.  Unfortunately,  too,  a  fair  estimate 
of  its  strength  and  quality  can  only  be  arrived  at  when  tested  after  an  interval 
of  at  least  seven  days,  and,  better  still,  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days  as  bein- 

more  reliable. 

In  large  towns,  where  users  of  cement  are  unable  for  want  of  storage  room. 
to  stock  any  quantity,  and  where  it  is  often  required  miles  distant  froin  their 
worics,  there  is  a  saving  of  cost  in  cartage  and  unloading  and  reloading  in  hav. 


ing  it  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  or  from  one  or  other  of  their  depots  or 
agents,  and  as  the  available  space  on  new  buildings  is  usually  too  restricted  to 
store  any  quantity  to  season,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  cement  is  used  imme- 
diately after  or  within  a  very  limited  period  of  its  delivery. 

It  would  seem  possible  to  have  ties  so  made  as  to  render  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  tamper  with  the  contents  of  the  sacks  without  detection,  as,  for  instance,  ties 
with  a  colored  thread  interwoven  therewith,  as  is  practiced — for  identification— 
with  government  rope.  Some  manufacturers  now  seal  the  ties,  but  something 
more  simple  seems  desirable.  Builders'  merchants'  clerks  and  storekeepers  are 
often  credited  with  ''ringing  the  changes"  when  a  certain  brand  of  cement  is 
inquired  for  and  is  not  in  stock,  presumably  in  the  interest  of  their  employers, 
who  possibly  are  unaware  of  what  has  been  done.  On  one  occasion,  noticin.^ 
a  plasterer  cementing  the  outside  of  a  house,  I  inquired  whose  cement  he  was 
using,  and  he  replied  A's,  but  he  added,  ''I  have  had  some  delivered  this  morn- 
ing in  A's  sacks  which  I  feel  sure  is  not  A's  cement."  When  the  building  was 
finished  the  tint  of  some  portions  was  very  different  to  others,  to  the  plasterer  - 

disgust. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  use  of  cement  may  lead  to  failure  is  that  some 
manufacturers  profess  to  make  several  qualities.  This  is  a  reprehensible  cus- 
tom. Wherever  cement  is  used,  and  for  whatever  object,  it  is  for  some  purpose 
where  lime  mortar  is  assumed  to  be  not  good  enough,  and  upon  the  use  (^t 
which  great  reliance  has  to  be  placed ;  the  object  is  clear  to  everyone ;  cuttiiii: 
contracts  necessitate  cheap  materials ;  one  firm  of  manufacturers,  and  possibly 


rollers,  state  in  their  trade  lists  that  they  supply  three  qualities  of  cement — "first 
vecond  and  contractors'  "  qualities.  The  latter  description  is  a  libel  on  con- 
tractors who  purchase  the  best. 


* 


Now  that  Portland  cement  is  largely  employed  all  over  the  country,  and 
is  usually  received  from  the  manufacturers,  their  agents,  or  builders'  merchants 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  it  is  impossible  for  the  user  to  test,  or  have  tested, 
each  consignment  as  delivered.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  many 
cement  testing  machines  and  apparatus  are  employed  by  the  users  of  cement 
on  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  or  how  many  builders  test  their  cement ; 
the  number  of  the  latter  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  who  do 

not. 

In  the  larger  class  of  buildings  the  clerk  of  works  has  ample  duties  to  per- 
form without  testing  cement,  and  it  would  seem  to  most  people  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  employ  a  man  specially  experienced  in  that  direction,  and  so  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  practiced  it  is  more  often  than  otherwise  a  spasmodic  operation. 

Where  large  engineering  operations  are  in  progress  it  is  a  diflferent  matter ; 
testing  cement  is  usually  an  important  factor  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  works. 

So  that  it  becomes  difficult  in  a  general  way  to  ascertain  whether  the 
cement  we  are  using  is  up  to  standard  requirements  or  otherwise,  and  when  we 
realize  the  confidence  that  has  to  be  placed  in  its  quality,  and  the  possible  fatal 
results  which  may  occur  from  its  failure,  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  have  to  deal 
with. 

The  only  way  to  insure  comparatively  safe  results  is  for  manufacturers  to 
test  each  batch  of  cement,  say,  seven  or  fourteen  days  after  it  comes  from  the 
grinding  mills,  bag  it  up  with  some  form  of  fastening  that  cannot  be  tampered 
with  without  detection,  and  send  a  copy  of  the  test  signed  by  the  works'  chemist 
with  each  consignment.  Some  firms  are  now  practicing  this  arrangement,  and 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  with  a  material  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  like  some 
other  articles  of  commerce,  its  description  should  be  made  compulsory;  the 
best  makers  should  raise  no  obj  ection^on  the  contrary,  for  it  would  weed  the^ 
market  of  much  of  the  cement  with  which  no  guarantee  is  given  or  expected, 
the  only  recommendation  being  the  price. 

With  the  perfected  machinery  for  making  cement  and  the  aid  of  skilled 
chemists  there  should  be  no  reason  for  making  an  inferior  quality,  assuming 
that  the  raw  materials  are  of  the  proper  description,  except  the  saving  in  cost, 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  difference  in  quality.  Then  there  is  the 
jx^ssibility  of  the  inferior  kinds  being  put  into  sacks  branded  as  best,  if  branded 
at  all — may  be  inadvertently ;  but  where  the  same  article  is  made  in  the  same 
building,  though  of  various  qualities,  and  undistinguishable  one  from  the  other, 
the  danger  exists.  That  others  beside  the  purchaser  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
quality  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  to  give  fanciful  names  to  the  different  kinds, 
which  are  branded  on  the  sacks,  such  as  "Cyclops  cement,"  "Leviathan  cement," 
etc. 

If  the  sacks  were  simply  branded  1,  2,  and  3,  denoting  first,  second  and 
third  qualities,  the  meaning  would  soon  be  clear  to  other  people  besides  the 
seller  and  purchaser. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  varying  opinions  relative  to  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  concrete.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  I  think,  that  the  aggregate 
alone  undergoes  no  change ;  possibly  the  addition  of  water  may  cause  expansion 
in  ( ertain  aggregates  to  an  unmeasurable  extent.  Cement,  on  the  other  hand, 
visually  expands  slightly,  and  so  therefore  must  concrete,  unless  we  assume  that 
it^  jjarticles  undergo  slight  compression  arising  from  the  action  of  the  cement, 
and  which  is  not  improbable. 
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P.iit  with  unseasoned  and  ill-conditioned  cement  there  is  no  limit  to  tlu 
mi-^chief  of  which  it  may  be  the  cause,  both  to  concrete  and  to  brick  walls  buili 
with  cement  mortar.  It  will  fracture  brick  and  stone  walls  up  to  two  years  a  !.■ 
completion,  and  possibly  longer-the  former  is  within  my  knowledge.  Wlun 
the  Uus  of  buildings  have  been  erected  with  cenient  mortar  and  the  Aoors  aro 
concrete,  the  cement  for  the  latter  being  of  a  suitable  description  and  the  cemci 
of  the  former  the  reverse  (failures  of  this  kind  have  occurred),  the  result  ,. 
invariably  put  down  to  expansion  of  the  concrete,  and  the  floor  contract,.,- 
possibly  becomes  an  innocent  victim  to  damages.  ,^     r      u  n         n 

.  If  however,  the  cement  were  of  the  same  inferior  quality  for  both  wal- 
and  floors,  the  failure  is  obviously  increased,  as  the  latter  assists  in  straining  the 
walls  or  lifting  the  bricks  off  their  bed.  In  walls  of  this  character  where  ther. 
are  possibly  no  concrete  floors  and  vertical  cracks  occur,  niore  generally  near 
the  ends  or  adjacent  to  windows  or  door  openings,  where  there  is  the  least  re- 
sistance,'the  foundations  at  these  points  are  sometimes  assumed  to  have  sunk 

and  underpinning  has  taken  place. 

*         *         * 

In  describing  the  cause  of  failure  and  the  results,  where  expansion  takes 
place  I  admit  that  the  general  opinion  is  not  altogether,  if  at  all,  the  same  a. 
my  o\vn,  but  I  am  telling  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation  on  numer- 
ous  occasions   for  many  years   past,  an.l   not   voicing  the   possibly   general 

^^^"  Where  large  concrete  floors  are  formed  the  expansion,  if  ever  so  minute, 
should  be  seen  in  the  mortar  joints  of  the  walls  upon  which  the  floors  bear, 
but  I  have  never  found  this  to  be  the  case  where  proper  cement  was  employed ; 
the  most  satisfactory  trial  of  the  kind  in  my  own  experience  was  with  a  number 
of  floors  120  feet  in  length  and  26  feet  in  width;  some  were  formed  between 
steel  joists  four  feet  apart,  others  rested  on  dwarf  walls,  and  not  the  slightest 
sisn  of  Expansion  was  apparent  four  years  after  in  any  of  these  floors 

^    Whfere  unseasoned  cement  has  been,  used  for  floors  and  flat  roofs  expan- 

sion  maj  not  develop  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  for  the  action  oT  cemenTis- 
very  erratic,  and  often  not  easy  of  explanation.  ^ 

The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is— and  I  find  it  coincides  with  the  opinion  ot 
others  who  have  had  much  practical  experience  with  concrete— that  the  latter 
expands  slightly  when  first  deposited  in  place,  but  that  when  the  permanent  set 
of  the  cement  has  taken  place,  say  within  48  hours,  it  ceases,  and  as  a  large 
floor  is  usually  some  time  in  hand  the  bulk  of  the  concrete  has  passed  beyond 
the  expansion  stage  before  it  is  completed.  How  long  it  is  before  contraction 
takes  place  seems  to  be  very  uncertain,  and  when  it  does  it  is  usually  not  ot  a 
serious  character,  unless  mosaic  or  terrazzo  is  attached  thereto.  In  many  ni- 
stances  no  contraction  has  been  apparent  at  any  time.  These  deductions  are 
made  on  the  assumption  that  the  cement  is  suitable  and  the  concrete  is  not  ex- 
posed to  climatic  changes. 


Drawing  the  Line 


Architect— "And  about  the  drawing-room,  sir?" 

Newrich— "Now,  look  'ere.   I've  let  yer  put  in  a  billiard  room  when 

can't  play  billiards,  and  a  reading  room  when  I  don't  like  reading;  but  when  it 

comes  to  putting  in  a  drawing-room,  when  T  can't  draw  a  line,  I  ohiect.      t ; 

a  bit  too  thick;  I  want  a  house,  not  a  home  for  artists.  —Carpenter  and  huU-u 

* 
♦  * 

Don't  grumble  if  you  don't  get  as  good  results  from  old  material  as  tn-ni 
new. 


Domestic  Gas  Lighting  from  the  Fixture  Manufac- 
turers Standpoint* 

By  L.  R.  HOPTON 

THE  first  gas  fixture  may  possibly  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
bladder  full  of  gas  which  William  Murdock,  of  Cornwall,  England, 
lighted  one  evening  in  the  year  1792  for  the  edification  of  a  few 
invited  guests.  Developed  first  in  England  and  introduced  in  this  country 
l)v  David  Melville,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1806,  gas  as  used  for  lighting 
has  enjoyed  a  steady  development.  The  earlier  gas  fixtures  were  curious 
structures,  and  being  made  before  the  appearance  of  iron  pipe,  were  both 
expensive  and  cumbersome. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  to  any  further  length  into  the  early 
history  of  the  gas  fixture,  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  as  the 
use  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  became  more  general  the  gas  fixture 
continued  to  enjoy  a  fairly  steady  development,  both  in  workmanship  and 
in  artisticliierit.    With  tbe  advent  of  tlTeetecTfic  lamp,  ho\^^  the  de-^ 

\velopment  of  gas  fixtures  received  a  remarkable  quietus,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  for  a  short  period  electric  lamps  were  used  largely  as  attach- 
ments to  existing  gas  fixtures.  In  the  case  of  the  electric  lamp  this  transi- 
tion period  did  not  last  very  long,  so  that  in  a  few  years  manufacturers 
were  called  upon  to  turn  their  best  skill  and  expend  their  best  possible 
workmanship  on  the  construction  of  fixtures  for  use  with  the  electric 
lamp.  While  this  may  be  only  what  should  have  been  looked  for  in  view 
of  the  many  advantages  of  the  electric  lamp,  to  the  man  interested  in  gas 
fixtures  it  is  not  very  consoling  to  know  that  over  three-fourths  of  the 
fixtures  put  upon  the  market  today  having  any  claims  to  artistic  merit  are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  electricity  only.  The  introduction  of  the  Welsbach 
mantle  brought  about  a  new  condition  of  things.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
mantle  saved  gas  from  passing  into  oblivion  from  the  field  of  illumination. 
W  hile  this  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  it  certainly  gave  gas  lighting  a 
verv  pronounced  stimulus.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  electric  lamp,  the 
first  appliances  for  use  with  the  mantle  were  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 
Inn  they  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  great  possibility  of  this  form  of 
lii:hting  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

I  cannot  summarize  this  portion  of  my  talk  better  than  to  say  that 
we  have  before  us  two  truths  that  may  be  taken  to  be  self-evident.  The  first 
one  is,  that  gas  for  lighting  cannot  be  made  as  convenient  nor  as  artistic 
a-   can   electricity.    The   ready   means  of   control   by   switches   at    remote 

*  R^l    before   the    National    Commercial    Gas    Association.      Mr.    Horton    is    Superintendent    of   the 
H;  OS   Company,    Xew    York   and    San    Francisco. 
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distances  and  the  absence  of  any  grade  of  combustion,  render  the  electnr 
lamp  of  particular  value  as  a  lighting  medium.  Gas  lights  cannot  be  used 
to  produce  the  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  embedding  the  electric  lamp 
in  ceiling  and  cornice  decorations,  nor  can  they  be  used  in  many  of  the 
•elaborate  concealed  light  effects.  Proper  disposition  of  the  heat  from  a- 
gas  light  must  be  carefully  considered;  and  notwithstanding  the  spark 
lighting  attachment,  the  pneumatic  valve,  or  the  self-lighting  mantle,  there 
is  no  device  for  lighting  gas  as  readily  as  the  electric  lamp.  In  short, 
fixtures  can  be  designed  and  effects  produced  that  are  absolutely  impossible 
in  gas  lighting. 

The  second  axiom  is,  that  the  electric  light,  candle  power  for  candle 
power  is  more  expensive  than  the  incandescent  gas  light.  Electricity  must 
be  generated  by  means  of  a  steam  boiler,  engine  and  dynamo,  while  gas 
is  generated  from  coal  or  other  materials  and  used  directly  as  a  fuel  to 
pro'cluce  light.  For  domestic  purposes  the  electric  light  costs  anywhere 
from  0.5  cent  to  1.5  cent  per  16  candle  power  per  hour,  while  the  mantle 
gas  light  costs  about  0.1  of  a  cent  per  hour  for  the  same  unit.  I  am  well 
aware'^of  the  rapid  strides  being  made  by  inventors  of  electric  lamps  and 
noticed  particularlv  a  verv  optimistic  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Lansingh 
in  a  paper  read  before  the^\merican  Gas  Institute  at  Chicago  last  October. 
He  states  as  follows  : 

''During  the  past  year  the  situation  from  the  electric  standpoint  has 
materially  altered;  there  has  been,  in  many  cases,  a  reduction  of  rates, 
often  of  a  more  sweeping  nature  than  corresponding  reductions  in  gas. 
but  the  principal  change  has  been  in  the  introduction  of  new  lamps  of 
higher  efficiency.  The  first  lamp  of  this  nature  to  appear  on  the  market 
was  the  Gem  or  high  efficiency  type,  consuming  2^/^  watts  per  horizontal 
candle  power.  This  was  followed  by  the  Tantalum  lamp,  consummg  2 
watts  per  candle  power ;  and  the  electric  industry  is  looking  forward  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  style  orTamp,  The  Tungsten,  which  Ts  promised  for 
the  market  at  IV4  watts  per  candle  power.    Other  types  of  lamps,  such  as 

the    Osram,    Ossium.    Zirconium,    Kuzel,    etc.,    give 
,^^j^  promise  of  even  higher  efficiencies,  and  it   is  confi- 

dently expected  by  the  electric  trade  that  within  two 
!or   three  vears   there   will   be   lamps  on   the   market 
with  an  efficiency  of  perhaps  >^   watt  per  candle  or 
1-7  of  the  present  3^/^  watt  standard.    Granting,  how- 
ever, that  for  some  time  to  come,  the  IV4  watt  lamp 
will  be  as  high   an  efficiency  as  will  be  attained  in 
commercial  practice,  we  see  that  the  electric  man  will 
be  able  to  reduce  his  current  consumption  from  3'. 
to    1)4    watts   per   candle   or   a   reduction   of   nearl> 
2-3  of  the  present  cost.     We  therefore  see  that  with 
the  introduction  of  a  lamp  of  this  type,  gas  will  be 
placed   in   the   same   position,   perhaps   not   quite  a- 
good,  as  it  w^as  when  we  had  only  the  old  type  <•' 
burner  and  the  old  4  watt  incandescent  lamp.     The 
cost    of    electric    lighting   then    will    not   be    greater 
than    IK'   times  that  of  gas  and   with  a  possil)le  re- 
duction to  equal  or  even  lower  cost." 

Notwithstanding  these  interesting  arguments,  i' 
may  safely  be  stated  that  the  incandescent  gas  hs^n' 
is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  electric  lamp.  •  ' 
course',  there  are  favorable  locations  near  abundai^' 
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viter  power,  where  electricity  in  cost  may  come  into  closer  competition 
with  gas,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  locations  where  nature  has 
Piven  the  gas  man  an  abundant  supply  of  gas,  which  he  can  secure  by 
Lrely  drilling  into  the  ground  and  piping.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
hat  we  face  these  two  conditions:  The  greater  adaptability  of 
the  electric  light  and  the  greater  economy  of  the  gas  light.  W  hile  the 
eas  appliance  man  has  doubtless  made  the  most  of  his  advantage  in  low  • 
cost  of  lighting.  I  hope  to  show  that  he  has  not  gone  as  far  as  possible 
[nthe  other  direction,  namely,  the  increasing  of  the  scope  and  attractive- 
ness of  gas  lighting.  ...  .  ^.1 

No  one  knows  better  than  yourselves  the  limitations  of  your  particular 
fields  and  the  needs  and  sectional  peculiarities  of  the  public  that  you  aim 
to  serve;  but  while  each  of  you  cater  to  a  small  section  or  coterie,  the 
manufacturer  of  fixtures  on  a  large  scale  is  in  touch  with  the  needs  and 
special  requirements  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  By  our  contact,  not 
onlv  the  buying  public,  but  with  decorators  and  architects,  we  are  perhaps 
in  a  position  to  obtain  a  broader  view  of  the  situation,  and  to  see  a  phase 
of  the  field  of  gas  illumination  that  is  not  accessible  to  the  gas  appliance 
man  We  know  with  what  aversion  a  large  portion  of  the  public  treats 
anything  in  the  way  of  gas  fixtures.  We  are  constantly  reminded  that 
decorators  look  on  them  as  things  to  be  avoided,  and  that,  many  architects 
advise  against  them  wherever  possible;  and  this  aversion  exists  in  the 
fact  of  increasing  cost  of  installation,  by  reason  of  the  more  rigid  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Boards  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

While    this    state    of    feeling    is    principally    due    to    the    pronounced 
advantages  of  the  electric  light,  it  is  also  fostered  in  large  measure  by  the 
wav  in   which   gas   lighting  is  being  handled   today.    To  these   people  of 
refinement,  gas  lighting  is  associated  with  the  ugly  fixtures,  crude  and  un- 
finished  attachments,  and  all  manner  of  inconveniences.     They  will  cheer- 
fn1ly    have    tJieiiL  houses   piped    for    gas    ranges    and    water    heaters,    but 
~~ are  willing  to  pay  much  more^r  electric  wiring  BFThe  use  operectric 
lighting  fixtures.     Of  course,  this  condition  does  not  work  disadvantage- 
ously  to  the  interests  of  the  large  fixture  manufacturer.     He  is  equipped 
to  make  any  style  of  lighting  fixture  that  may  be  called  for;  but  to  the 
man  interested  in  gas  fixtures  and  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  gas  for»illumination,  it  is  a  situation 
that    must    be    seriously    considered.     Notwith- 
standing the   fact  that  both   electricity   and   gas 
arc   frequently   furnished   by   a   single   company, 
there  exists  a  natural  rivalry  between  the  appli- 
ance men   in  the  two  departments,  and  the  gas 
ai>i)liance  man  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  build 
and   maintain   his   department.      In   cases   where 
there  is  keen  competition,  such  as  exists  in  many 
W  estern  cities,  it  is  of  still  more  importance  that 
the   gas   appliance   man   do   all   in   his   power   to 
overcome  this  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  public 
i<)  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  public  may 
Ik-  divided  in  three  fairly  well  defined  classes  re- 
garding their  attitude  toward  the  question  of 
li-hting:  The  first  class  may  comprise  that  large 
portion  of  the  public  which  considers  but  two 
things,    candle    power   and    cost,    and   by   cost    I 
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mean  not  only  first  cost,  but  also  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaininii 
the  fixture  or' burner.  To  this  class  may  be  assigned  all  store  and  sho]) 
lighting,  where  arcs  and  other  high  candle  power  units  are  more  commonly 
used.  It  may  be  natural  to  suppose  that  in  such  cases  the  lighting  fix 
tiire  is  considered  as  a  necessary  mechanical  appliance,  useful  for  the, 
few  hours  that  it  is  lighted,  and  during  this  time  expected  to  produce 
most  economic  results,  but  a  bothersome  and  obstructive  piece  of  mechan- 
ism during  the  many  hours  that  it  is  out  of  commission.  While  sonu 
attempt  has  thus  far  been  made  to  construct  these  high  power  gas  appli- 
ances more  ornamental,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  form  in  whicli 
the  electric  arc  lights  are  being  used  in  some  of  New  York's  largest  retail 
stores.     They  are  attractive  and  in  harmony  with  other  decorations,  and 

the  eflfect  is  noteworthy.  The  gas  arc  has  a  large  field 
of  usefulness  and  has  certainly  been  a  boon  to  ga- 
companies  and  appliance  men.  While  from  the  stand- 
point of  scientifically  correct  illumination  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  is  best  to  group  the  light  into  singK 
high  power  units,  the  fact  remains  that  as  a  companion 
or  substitute  of  the  electric  arc  light  it  has  a  large 
and  growing  field.  In  this  class  also  should  be  in- 
cluded a  large  portion  of  the  public  who  are  interested 
in  domestic  lighting,  and  who  are  largely  the  buyer> 
of  the  cheapest  fixtures  and  single  burners.  Attracted 
by  some  advertisement  or  impressed  by  the  light-givinj; 
qualities  of  some  type  of  burner,  they  aim  to  get  light. 
and  lots  of  it.  They  want  as  much  light  as  possible 
in  one  burner,  want  it  with  the  consumption  of  little 
gas,  and  seem  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  sim- 
plicity of  construction  and  neatness  of  appearance  to 
this  end.     These  people  care  little  JT  the  burner  has„_a 


Bunsen  tube  3  or  4  inches  long  and  will  load  it  u]) 
with  chimneys,  reflectors,  diflfusing  cups  and  metal 
work,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  increase  the  light.  They  will  put  on  a  neat 
and  well  appearing  chandelier  a  single  powerful  burner  and  use  it  for  the 
entire  illumination  of  a  room.  With  people  of  this  class,  the  fixture 
manufacturer  rarely  comes  into  direct  contact.  They  buy  their  fixtures 
and  their  burners  from  supply  dealers  and  from  the  gas  company  stores ; 
and  their  purchases  form  a  large  portion  of  your  business. 

A  second  class  we  might  consider  is  the  large  and  fortunately  growing 
portion  of  the  public,  which  considers  appearance  and  workmanship  as  well 
as  candle  power  and  cost.  People  of  this  class  exercise  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  their  fixtures  and  burners  and  desire  them  to  be  of  good  work- 
manship and  as  attractive  in  appearance  as  possible.  They  desire  a  better 
distribution  of  light  and  prefer  to  use  a  smaller  number  of  units  on  their 
fixtures,  even  though  the  first  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  are  a  little 
more.  While  they  are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  attachments  necessar> 
for  good  illumination,  they  secure  the  best  they  can,  and  desire  these  aj) 
pliances  to  match  the  fixture  in  finish  and  glassware.  Many  of  these  customers 
are  sent  to  you  by  buyers  and  architects  and  they  generally  invite  your  aid  in 
making  their  selections. 

In  still  a  third  class  may  be  considered  that  portion  of  the  public  whieli 
considers  candle  power  and  cost  of  secondary  im]>ortance  and  attache> 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  decorative  and  harmonious  appearance  of 
the  fixtures.     The  gas  ap])liance  man  does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  in  contact 


with  this  class,  as  these  people  generally  use  electricity  for  lighting  and 
buy  principally  from  the  manufacturers,  in  consultation  with  their  decor- 
ators and  architects.  To  them  the  lighting  fixtures  must  be  an  ornament, 
and  one  that  is  in  absolute  accord  with  their  scheme  of  decoration.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  fixtures  that  meet  their  fancy,  but 
are  critical  in  their  selection  and  exacting  in  their  requirements.  There  are 
numerous  cases  where  people  of  this  class  have  elected  to  use  gas  for 
illuminating  purposes,  and  for  them  some  really  beautiful  and  interesting 
effects  have  been  produced. 

And   now  having  touched   upon   the  history  of  the   case   and  having 
analyzed  the  symptons,  let  us  proceed  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

First — Equip    your    departments    to  properly    sell    gas    fixtures.     While 
this  remedy  is  more  applicable  is  some  cases  than  in  others,  a  majority  of 
appliance  departments  are  not  equipped  to  properly  handle  this  portion  of 
their  business.     Generally  the   salesmen   are  not   trained  to   sell   fixtures. 
It  takes  years  to   make  a  first-class  fixture  salesman   to   sell   fine   goods, 
yet  the  selling  of  gas  fixtures  is  left  to  clerks,  or  others  equally  unfit,  who 
can  recite  without  a  pause  the  advantages  and  claims  for  economy  regard- 
ing gas  ranges  and  water  heaters,  but  who  know  nothing  more  regarding 
a  fixture  than  the  information  given  on  the  price  tag.    Such  a  salesman 
cannot  properly  understand  a  customer's  requirements,  nor  talk  intelligently 
with     critical     buyers     of     good 
things.     Train  your  salesmen   to 
understand    and    appreciate    style 
and    workmanship.     Have    them 
interest    themselves    in    the    cus- 
tomer's  needs    and   peculiar   con- 
ditions   and    let    them    give    that 
intelligent  advice  and  aid  that  a 
-^'«^om€4-  has  th€  right^to^^xpect 
of  you.    Remember  many  of  those 
customers    appreciate    good    fix- 
tures,   and    while    they    may    not 
have    a    clear-cut    opinion    as    to 
what  they  especially  desire,  they 
are  dissatisfied  if  yoti  do  not  ap- 
pear to  realize  just  what  a  prob- 
lem the  selection  of  their  lighting 
fixtures   is.      Encourage   them   to 
l)ay    a    fair    price    for    something 
worth  having,  and   in  the   words 
of  the  familiar  saying,  "the  satis- 
faction   with    the    qualitv   of   the 
article  will  remain  after  the  price 
has  been   forgotten."    Have  your 
samples  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.     A   small   stock  of  well 
selected   fixtures,   arranged   in   an 
attractive  manner,  is  vastly  better 

than  a  large  number  of  sanq^les  crowded  together  and  poorly  arranged. 
r<>  the  average  customer,  nothing  is  more  bewildering  than  to  gaze 
upon  rows  and  rows  of  samples  and  attempt  to  make  a  selection. 
Of  course,  you  are  obliged  generally  to  fill  orders  from  stock,  and 
customers    desire    the    display    of    a    number    of    samples    from    which    to 
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make  their  selection ;  but  let  the  method  and  arrangement  of  display  be 
one  of  your  first  considerations.  .  .  ^,  ,      t 

Second-Be    dignified    in    your    advertismg.      There    seems    to    be    a 
tendency  toward  exaggeration  in  the  advertisements  of    gas    appliances    that 
has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  confidence  of  the  public  m  all  gas  appliances. 
While  appliance   managers  are  perhaps  ^ot  directly  responsible   for   this 
they  can  certainly  exert    a  strong    influence    in    the    right    direction      Wha 
would  you  say,  if  you  saw  advertised    tomorrow  that    a  new    incandescent 
dec  ricTmp  had  been  put  on  the  market  giving  100  cand  e  power  for  50 
watts  of  current?     It    is    equally    as    absurd    to    expect    such  an    announce- 
men    as  it  wou  d  be  to  credit  it.    My  attention  has  been  repeated  y  called 
to  advertisements  of  electrical  appliances,  and   I   noticed  particularly  one 
describing  a  new  electric  lamp  that  has  been  recently  P"t  upon  the  market^ 
The  ^.tatement  is  made  that  it  is  a  2  watt  lamp  and  should  develop  22 
candle  power,  with  a  consumption  of  about  44  watts.     If  you  have  occasion 
to  purchase  this  appliance  and  test  it,  you  are  reasonably  certain  that  the 
figures   shown   in   the   advertisement   will   be  verified    and  you   are   much 
surprised  if  you  find  a  gross  misstatement  of  facts.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
recent^  popular   magazines   I   have   noticed   advertisements   of   gas   lamps, 
which  are  excellent  devices,  well  made  and  good  sel  ers,  bu    advertised  to 
eive  200  and  300  candle  power  with  a  consumption  of  but  a  few  teet  ot  gas 
per  hour      What  would   vou   say   if  an   agent  called   upon   you   with   the 
statement  that  he  had  a  burner  that  would  give  100  candle  power  to  the 
cubic  foot  of  gas?    Wouldn't  you  sit  up  and  listen  if  he  even  said  2d  candle 
power  and  you  could  place  full  confidence  in  his  statement?     A  short  time 
Lo  a  salesman  strolled  into  my  office  to  show  me  a  new  type  o^  gas  arc, 
having  four  burners  for  four  mantles  and  a  large  globe  covermg  the  whole 
cluster      He  evidently  did  not  know  that  he  was    ^1)ringing    coals    to    New- 
castle.'"'    I  became  interested  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  and  asked  hinia 
"lew  questions:  ^'This  Hgtit  i^w^onderful,"  he  said.   Ht  wtll^ive  you  1,000-- 
candle  power,  or  as  much  as  an  electric  arc  light/'    This  was  truly^^ome- 
thine  startling,  and  I  asked  him  how  much  gas  it  would  consume.      About 
10  feet  an  hour,"  was  his  reply.    Truly  this  was  more  startling.    I  looked 
over  the  familiar  needle  valve,  Bunsen  tube  and  mantles,  and  remarked, 
that  the  only  novel  feature  that  the    appliance    seemed    to    possess    was    the 
long  length  of  the   Bunsen   tubes.    ''That   is   what   does   it,     he  told   me 
''only  those  are  not  Bunsen  tubes,  because  we  make  them  ourselves.        Ihis 
may  be  an  exceptional  case.   I  hope  it  is,  but  it  is  just  such  representations 
that  tend  to  discredit  gas  for  illumination. 

Third— Encourage  the  adoption  of  smaller  and  better  distributed 
units  of  light.  A  recent  editorial  in  one  of  the  scientific  papers  on  high 
power  light  units  gives  a  very  interesting  opinion  on  this  question. 

"That  there  is  a  general  tendencv  toward  the  using  of  higher  units 
is  plainly  evident  from  the  facts.  So  far  as  there  is  genuine  competition 
between  gas  and  electric  light  the  contest  is  usually  to  see  who  can  pro- 
duce the  greatest  flood  of  light  for  a  given  expenditure,  entirely  regardless 
of  the  visual  and  esthetic  qualities  of  the  illumination  produced.  i  le 
incandescent  gas  burner,  with  its  fairly  dazzling  light  of  r>0  rated  candle 
power  or  more,  could  only  be  beaten  by  a  cluster  of  the  standard  10 
candle  power  electric  lamps,  or  the  electrical  arc.  To  compete  with  the  latter 
the  ''gas  arc"  was  produced,  which  was  simply  a  cluster  of  incandescent 
mantles.  At  last  accounts,  electric  lighting  had  scored  a  complete  vict<>r> 
by  the  introduction  of  the  flame  arc,  which  has  left  the  gas  arc  and  all  other 
forms  of  illumination  hopelesslv  J^^iind  in  the  race  for  garish  brilliancy. 
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"In  many  respects  the  contest  reminds  one  of  the  country  band  tourna- 
ment, in  which  the  band  that  made  the  most  noise  won  the  prize.  Increase 
in  light  power  by  closely  clustering  small  light  units,  has  usually  and  right- 
fully been  condemned  by  illuminating  engineers;  and  the  most  serious  fault 
of  the  arc  lamp  has  been  its  necessarily  high  light-power  as  well  as  high 

intrinsic  brilliancy. 

"There  are  doubtless  many  cases  where"  multiple  lights,  either  in 
clusters  or  in  chandeliers,  can  be  very  advantageously  replaced  with  the 
more  efiicient  units  that  are  coming  into  use,  but  the  ordinary  dwelling 
house  certainly  does  not  afford  such  a  case.  While  the  general  race 
of  each  to  outshine  his  neighbors  is  interesting  along  "the  Great  White  Way," 
there  are  few  who  wish  to  carry  the  contest  into  their  private  apart- 
ments ;  the  rest  and  eye  comfort  resulting  from  a  soft  and  comparatively 
low  intensity  of  illumination  are  still  demanded  for  the  home.  The 
chandelier  with  multiple  lights,  or  the  cluster,  has  the  advantage  of  afford- 
ing a  variable  illumination,  and  on  this  account  alone  must  always  take 
precedence  over  the  single  unit  of  high  power  for  private  lighting." 

I  do  not  intend  to  unduly  criticise  the  gas  arc  in  this  statement, 
although  prominent  gas  company  men  have  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  its  general  use,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  American  Gas  Light  Association 
had  a  lengthy  discussion  on  this  point.  I  do  intend  to  criticise  the  use 
of  powerful  burners  on  a  single  arm  of  a  chandelier  or  bracket.  The  only 
thing  this  method  of  lighting  has  in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  cheap.  It  does 
not  give  good  illumination,  it  is  bad  for  the  eyes  and  it  is  artistically 
barbarous.  What  is  needed  is  a  scattering  of  smaller  units,  thereby 
producing  a  better  illumination,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attractive 
appliance  for  lighting.  Personally,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  minature 
mantle,  such  as  No.  63  Welsbach.  This  little  mantle  gives  much  more 
candle  power  than  a  standard  electric  lamp  and  is  the  size  used  very 
-generally  by  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  burners  and  appliances  iot^ 
gasoline  gas  in  the  country.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  a  mantle  and 
burner  put  on  the  market  of  a  size  between  this  and  the  usual  standard, 
something  about  the  size  of  the  No.  2  Kern  mantle,  that  would  give  50  to 
C)0  candle  power  with  about  3  feet  of  gas.  Such  a  mantle  could  be  used  with 
standard  electric  glassware  and  would  be  a  very  useful  size  for  fixture 
purposes.  Regarding  the  inverted  type  of  burner,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
are  watching  its  development  with  much  interest.  In  Mr.  Lansingh's 
paper,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  he  says: 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  disadvantages  today  with  the  inverted 
burner,  chief  of  which  must  be  reckoned  the  discoloration  of  fixtures,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  gas  engineer  has  a  fruitful  field  in  getting  fixture  houses 
to  design  a  line  of  fixtures  which  are  especially  suitable  for  the  inverted  type. 
Even  the  question  of  finish  is  important,  as  the  ordinary  brush  brass  or 
polished  brass  fixture  tarnishes  very  quickly  with  the  heat.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  finishes  such  as  verde  antique  or  other  dark  finishes,  were 
used  on  both  burner  and  fixture,  tiie  discoloration  would  show  very  much 
less.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  such  finishes  would  not  be  suitable,  but 
where  they  can  be  used,  it  will  do  away  largely  with  this  serious  objection. 
The  attempt  to  adopt  the  inverted  burner  to  the  present  type  of  fixture 
is  generally  unsatisfactory,  but  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  design 
fixtures  which  will  be  suitable  for  the  inverted  type,  so  that  it  will  be 
available  in  many  places  where  not  suitable  at  present." 

These  suggestions  regarding  fixture  construction  can  be  carried  out  if 
conditions  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  time  and  money,  and 
I  trust  that  I  may  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  on  the  question. 
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Fourth— Raise    the    standard    of    the    appUance,  and  especially    of    the 
fixture  that  you  sell.     Too  often,  sad  to  say,  the  buyer  of  fixtures  knows 
little  of  style  or  artistic  value,  and  not  much  more    of    good    workmanship. 
His   standard   seems  to  be,   so  much   brass   for   so   much   money ;   and  the 
manufacturer,  striving  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  ^yell  made  and  rea  ly 
good  fixtures,  well    finished  and  artistic,    is    turned    down    for     he    smaller 
maker    who  buys  stock,  castings,  shells  and  other  metal  work,  employs 
cheap  and  inferior  help  and  makes  a  mongrel  design  at  a  few  cents  lower 
price      These   manufacturers   receive   very   little   encouragement   in   their 
attempt  to  elevate  the  gas  lighting  fixture  and  thereby  the  whole  tone  of 
eas  lighting.    Of  the  appliances  that  you  carry,  let  your  ranges  and  water 
heaters  be  well  made,  efficient  and  economical;  let  your  mantles  be  good 
and  reliable;  let  your  burners  and  other  attachments  be  weU  jnade,  efficient 
and  as  attractive  as  they  can  be  procured,  but  above  al  ,  lEt  your  fixtures 
be  well  selected,  well  made  and  attractive.     These  app  lances    more  than 
anything  else  you  handle,  should  be  both  instruments  of  usefulness  and  of 

decoration. 

*     ... 
*  * 

A  New  Society  for  San  Francisco 

\  year  a^o  last  January  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York  City  for 
the  advancenfent  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  illuminating  engmeerin^^ 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  relating  thereto.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  society  has  been  proven  by  the  remarkable  degree  of  interest  shown 
in  the  subject  and  in  the  formation  of  branches  or  '  sections     in  most  ot 

the  large  cities  in  the  East.  ,       •     .  n   ^-  ( 

Feeling   that   the   time    was   particularly    ripe   for   the    installation   ot 

such   a   section    in   San    Francisco,   the   present   rehabilitation   of   the   city 

_uiaking  the  consideration  of  the  proper  illumination  of  our  new  buildings 


one  of  paramount  interest,  the  secretaryior  sections  is^nTTlie  city  and  has 
organized  a  branch  with  the  following  staff  of  officers :  Chairman,  W  .  J.  Mil- 
ler; secretary,  Wm.  H.  Crim,  Jr.;  board  of  managers,  Fred  Meyer  and  Prof. 
Carey  of  the  University  of  California.  With  this  staff,  consisting  of  three 
architects  and  a  university  professor,  all  men  of  the  highest  standing  in 
their  respective  lines,  the  section  should  flourish  from  the  beginning. 
It  has  been  launched  under  most  favorable  conditions,  having  a  charter 
roll  of  over  thirty-five  members.  ^     . 

The  inference  might  be  drawn  that,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  subject 
usually  left  to  technical  men,  the  layman  is  not  eligible,  but  as  the  subject 
of  proper  illumination  is  of  interest  to  most  everyone,  and  as  the  piirpose 
of  this  society  is  "the  dissemination  of  knowledge  relating  thereto,  it  is 
evident  that  qualification  for  membership  is  not  limited  to  men  of  technical 
training  Meetings  will  be  held  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  ot 
appropriate  papers;  the  publication  of  such  papers;  of  discussions  and 
communications  and  through  committees,  the  study  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  science  and  art  of  illumination,  and  the  publication  of  reports 
thereon.  The  various  papers  and  discussions  are  printed  monthly  and  arc 
furnished  gratis  to  members. 

*  * 

In  Skyscrapers 

Timkins— Well.  I  understand  that  you  made  money  and  are  living  high. 

Tomkins— My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  know  that  the  height  at  which  one 
lives  varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  money  that  he  makes  ?  I  used  to  live 
on  the  fourteenth  floor ;  now  I  live  on  the  fourth.— Pacific  Monthly. 


Sand=Lime  Brick 

By  E.  W.  SMYTHE 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  sand-lime  brick  is  a  new  and 
untried  building  material;  scarcely  out  of  the  experimental  stage.  Al- 
though sand-lime  brick  cannot  boast  of  a  pedigree  traced  to  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs  or  the  Tower  of  Babel,  still  it  has  been  in  use  long  enough  to 
establish,  without  doubt,  its  quality  as  a  first-class  building  material. 

Sand-lime  brick  were  first  made  in  Potsdam,  Germany,  about  1820.  Pots- 
dam, situated  in  central  Germany,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  sandy  plain ;  there 
being  no  clay  or  stone  available  for  building  purposes,  sand  and  lime  were  made 
into  mortar,  molded  into  bricks  and  allowed  to  cure  from  three  to  four  months 
in  the  open  air.  These  brick  withstood  all  the  required  tests  and  increased  in 
hardness  with  age.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Michaelis,  of  Berlin,  in  1880,  was  at- 
tracted to  this  peculiar  kind  of  brick,  and  after  experimentation,  he  discovered, 
that  by  subjecting  the  green  brick  to  steam,  under  pressure,  the  brick  after  a  few 
hours  was  rendered  as  hard  as  though  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere  for  many  montlis7  Alter  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Michaelis,  the  manu- 
facture  of  sand-lime  brick  increased  rapidly  throughout  Germany  and  many 
large  plants  for  their  production  were  erected. 

In  our  own  country,  the  oldest  sand-lime  brick  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  are  those  in  the  walls  of  a  house  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  built  fifty  years 
ago.  As  to  whether  these  brick  were  made  in  this  country,  or  elsewhere,  is 
not  known,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  in  good  condition  and  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  first  made  in  Germany. 

But  not  until  1901  were  sand-lime  brick  manufactured  in  any  considerable 
quantity  in  the  United  States.  During  this  year  two  plants  were  in  operation. 
Tn  1903,  sixteen  plants ;  in  1904,  fifty-seven,  and  in  1905,  130.  At  present,  there 
are  probably  about  200  plants,  all  told.  Among  these  plants  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  manner  of  handling  and  combining  their  materials.  These  dif- 
ferences occur  from  local  conditions  and  the  way  in  which  they  hydrate  the  lime 
and  the  manner  of  incorporating  the  lime  with  the  sand. 

In  a  general  way,  I  shall  now  describe  the  process  of  manufacturing  sand- 
lime  brick,  as  carried  on  by  our  plant  in  Wisconsin,  and  then  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  the  methods  used  by  other  manufacturers. 

The  sand,  as  it  is  brought  in  dump  cars  from  the  bank,  is  shoveled  into  an 
elevator  boot,  from  which  it  is  elevated  about  thirty-five  feet  and  discharged 
upon  a  vibrating  screen.  Here  it  is  run  through  a  ^-inch  mesh  screen,  and 
falls  into  a  conveyor  over  the  numerous  coils  of  a  steam  dryer.  The  sand  must 
be  perfectly  dry.  There  can  be  no  half-way  place  in  regard  to  the  dryness  of 
the  sand,  for  you  cannot  mix  sand  and  lime  intimately,  unless  both  are  thor- 
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ouchlv  dry     The  wet  sand,  as  it  rests  upon  the  pipes,  dries  and  runs  down  into 
a  hopper-shaped  bin  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  conveyor  for  drawnig  the  sand 

out  as  it  is  needed.  ,  i      i       i-     i 

The  Hnie  is  slacked  in  water-tight  steel  boxes,  mounted  on  wheels,  bach 
of  these  has  a  capacity  of  about  450  pounds  of  dry  slacked  lime,  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  one  thousand  brick.  The  quicklime  is  weighed  out,  placed  m  the 
boxes  and  the  proper  quantity  of  water  added  to  it.  To  determme  the  correct 
amount  of  water  to  apply  to  the  lime,  in  order  that  a  dry  slack  may  be  secured, 
is  not  always  easy,  as  the  lime,  when  received  at  the  factory  is  nearly  always 
more  or  less  air  slacked,  and  also  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  quality 
of  lime,  even  when  the  limestone  comes  from  the  same  ledge.  After  applyuig 
the  water,  the  lime  cars  are  run  under  the  brick  cars  in  the  same  cylmder  m 
which  the'  brick  are  hardened,  ?ind  the  slacking  is  thus  completed,  and  the  sur- 
plus of  moisture  (if  not  too  great)  dried  out.  The  dry  slacked  hme  is  now 
dumped  from  the  cars  upon  a  grizzly,  which  takes  out  all  the  large  cores  Pass- 
ing through  the  grizzlv,  the  lime  descends  into  a  hopper  and  is  conveyed  to  an 
elevator  Which  discharges  it  into  a  bolting  machine  where  all  the  small  cores 
are  extracted.  Leaving  the  bolting  machine,  the  lime  falls  into  a  bin,  directly 
opposite  the  bin  containing  the  dry  sand. 

Between  the  lime  and  sand  bins  is  a  measuring  device,  and  the  dry 
sand  and  lime  are  brought  to  it  by  conveyors,  placed  in  the  bottoms  of  their 
respective  bins  The  right  proportions  being  measured  out,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  preliminary  mixer,  where  for  two  or  three  minutes  the 
sand  and  lime  receive  their  first  mixing.  Passing  on  from  this  mixer  the  sand 
and  lime  are  fed  by  a  conveyor  into  a  tube  mill,  where  they  are  thoroughly 
ground  and  mixed ;  each  grain  of  sand  is  completely  coated  with  minute  lime 
particles  Leaving  the  tube-mill,  the  mix  is  at  once  elevated  to  a  pug-miU, 
where  just  sufficient  water  is  added  to  cause  it  to  cling  together  when  com- 
pressed slightly  in  the  hand.  The  pug-mill  discharges  the  dampened  material 
into  a  lour-mold  press.    The  green  brick  are  loaded  upon  cars,  one  thousand 


brick  to  a  car,  and  run  Into  a  Farge  steel  cylinder,  fifty  feet  long  by  six  feeTTTT 
diameter  After  filling  the  cylinder  (which  holds  a  day's  run),  live  steam  is 
turned  into  it.  About  two  hours  are  required  to  bring  the  steam  pressure  up  to 
PO  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  pressure  is  maintained  for  eight  hours. 
After  steaming,  the  brick  are  ready  for  market.  Twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed  since  the  sand  left  the  bank  until  it  leaves  the  cylirMer,  a  finished  brick, 
ready  to  lay  in  the  wall.  In  several  instances,  we  have  aflForded  masons  the 
unusual  pleasure  of  laying  hot  brick  on  a  cold  morning. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture  just  described,  the  lime  was  slacked  before 
incorporation  with  the  sand,  but  in  some  processes  the  quicklime  is  ground, 
then  mixed  with  the  sand  and  passed  through  a  tube  or  ball  mill.  After  grind- 
ing the  proper  amount  of  water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  conveyed  to  a  silo, 
where  it  is  permitted  to  slack  and  cure  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 
It  is  then  withdrawn  and  made  into  brick.  Others  grind  but  a  part  of  their 
sand  and  lime  and  some  do  no  grinding  whatever.  There  are  some  factories 
which  use  the  damp  sand  directly,  as  it  comes  from  the  bank.  To  this  damp 
sand  damp  slacked  lime  is  added.  The  two  are  run  through  a  short  pug-mill. 
then 'to  the  press  and  made  into  brick.  The  process  is  beautiful  for  its  sim- 
plicity, but  the  product  is  not  a  credit  to  the  sand-lime  industry. 

The  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  are  as 
common  as  that  entering  into  the  production  of  clay  brick,  but  as  all  clays  are 
not  suitable  for  making  good  clay  brick,  so  all  sands  are  not  suitable  for  mak- 
ing good  sand-lime  brick.  The  sand  must  be  clean  and  contain  a  high  per  cent 
of  silica.     Of  all  the  impurities  in  sand  clay,  iron  oxide  and  feldspar  are  the 


most  common.  The  two  latter  may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  as  they  seldom 
appear,  save  in  small  quantities.  Clay,  however,  is  nearlv  always  found  in  sand, 
and  many  times  in  considerable  quantities.  To  determine  what  effect  the  pres- 
ence of  clay  has  upon  the  strength  of  sand-lime  brick,  Mr.  Pepple,  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  made  some  valuable  experiments.  He  made  up 
numerous  samples  of  brick,  varying  in  each  a  percentage  of  clay.  Upon  testing 
these  brick,  he  found  that  up  to  3  per  cent  addition  of  clay,  very  little  change 
took  place  in  the  strength  of  the  brick,  but  for  amounts  over  this  there  was  a 
decided  decrease,  both  in  crushing  and  tensile  strength.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  note,  that  small  amounts  of  clay  decrease  slightly  the  water  absorption  of 
the  brick,  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  water-proofing  agent. 

For  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick,  a  high  calcium  lime  is  by  all 
means  the  best.  Magnesian  limes,  while  they  give  just  as  strong  a  brick  as  do 
the  high  calcium  limes,  are  too  slow  in  slacking,  and  one  runs  considerable  risk 
in  using  them,  since,  if  the  lime  is  not  thoroughly  slacked  before  the  brick  go 
into  the  hardening  cylinder,  slacking  will  continue,  and  the  lime  expanding,  will 
crack  and  ruin  the  brick.  The  best  practice  demands  8  per  cent  by  weight  of 
slacked  lime.  A  less  amount  of  lime  than  this  does  not  give  a  brick  first-class 
in  strength ;  and  a  larger  per  cent  than  this,  while  it  adds  slightly  to  the  crush- 
ing strength  of  the  brick,  it  also  adds  to  the  water  absorption,  and  incidentally 
to  the  cost. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  the  lime  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  ground 
up  with  the  sand.  For  this  mixing  and  grinding  there  are  various  machines 
upon  the  market  which  can  be  used.  Among  them  are  the  tube-mill,  ball-mill 
and  gyratory-mill.  The  last  two  mills  mentioned,  have  one  advantage  over  the 
former,  that  is  of  being  able  to  handle  the  material  when  it  is  slightly  damp ; 
whereas,  in  the  tube-mill,  a  trace  of  moisture  in  the  material  causes  the  lime  to 
stick  and  form  a  coat  over  the  side  of  the  silex  lining,  in  which  case,  little  or 
no  grinding  is  done  by  the  mills.  I  believe  the  tube-mill  to  be  the  best,  as  it  not 
only  gives  a  very  finely  ground  product,  but  also  gives  a  more  thorough  mix 
than  the  other  two  miUs.    Another  point  in  its  f ayor  is,^  that  the  cost  of  repairs 


on  a  tube-mill  is  considerably  less  than  that  required  by  the  ball  or  gyratory 
mill. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick,  the  machinery  is  subject  to  much 
greater  wear  and  strain  than  that  used  in  the  production  of  clay  brick,  and  the 
maximum  of  this  wear  centers  in  the  grinding  mill  and  the  press.  The  press 
must  be  massive  and  built  to  withstand  excessive  strains,  because  a  slight 
variation  in  the  amount  of  water  added  to  the  mix,  makes  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  its  compressibility — therefore,  the  press  must  have  a  large  surplus  of 
strength  in  order  to  withstand  this  extra  stress,  which  will  most  likely  be 
brought  upon  it.  Within  the  press,  the  greatest  wear  is  on  the  mold  box  and 
mold  liners.  A  set  of  the  best  liners  will  turn  out  about  one  hundred  thousand 
perfect  brick.  Beyond  this  number,  they  become  considerably  worn,  and  the 
edges  of  the  brick  are  feathered  and  rough,  so  that  they  are  switable  only  for 
common  brick. 

In  steaming  the  brick,  two  methods  can  be  followed  to  secure  the  same 
result.  Either  a  high  steam  pressure  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  low  pressure  for  a 
comparatively  longer  period.  In  either  case,  the  brick  will  attain  the  same 
degree  of  hardness.  Most  manufacturers  are,  however,  agreed  that  eight  hours 
at  a  pressure  of  120  pounds  per  square  inch  (two  hours  being  required  to  bring 
the  cylinder  up  to  this  pressure),  is  the  best  and  most  economical  practice. 
The  steam  must  not  be  turned  in  too  fast,  as  the  surfaces  of  the  bricklvvill  be- 
come highly  heated,  while  the  interior  remains  cold ;  the  unusual  expansion  thus 
produced,  causes  the  brick  to  check. 
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Throutrh  the  over  zealous  efforts  of  machinery  johbers   who  think  only  of 
aisnosin^^f  their  machinery,  an  erroneous  impression  has  been  spread  abroad 
1  a    sad-    lie  brick  can  be  manufactured  at  extremely  low  cost.     1  he  cost  ot 

:  u  fTcS  sand-lime  br.ck  depends  upon  the  --  variably  ^^^l^'eTar 
does  the  manufacture  of  clay  brick  or  any  other  product     Labor  and  tue   are 

he  n  aiVilems  in  the  mam.factnre  of  brick,  and  to  produce  bnck  cheaply    a     . 
dollars  worth  of  labor  must  be  got  for  every  dolfar  paid  for  labor,  and  for  every 

o  nd  of  fi  el  the  greatest  possible  number  of  heat  nmts  must  be  utilized.     It  .s 

?.  <tn™-.in"  of  th?  little  leaks  that  make  the  profits  in  maiiufacturmg. 

\nt\li  con  i  ered  I  believe  that  an  economically  operated  sand-hme 
brick  o  an  and  an  econon  ically  operated  clay  brick  plant,  both  making  a  first- 
Spioduct   wTll.Voviding  the'cost  of  labor  and  fuel  is  the  same,  produce 

'^'''^^JlfniSr.r::^:^  statements  made  by  men,  who.  in  their  re- 
spect veco^mfries.  are  well  acquainted  with  building  niatenals.  Says  Fntz 
Polman  \rchitec  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Gerniany.  The  satis- 
Factorv  exiS  ments  made  with  sand-lime  brick  have  inc  need  the  ac  ni.mstra- 
ttn  th^'stlte  and  cities  to  abandon  their  attitude.  -^^J^^^^^'^  *™ 
„nfavnrah1e  and  to  use  this  material  in  numerous  public  structures.  ine 
SniZ  gJTvernment  will  use  only  building  materials  which  have  been  subjected 
to  thoroue-h  tests,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  our  government. 
Mr  Middleton,  who  compiled  the  report,  makes  this  statement  in  re  erence  to 
sindlme  S  "That  this  method  of  manufacture  of  budding  matenal  is  a 
succe  and  vVl'l  be  a  permanent  factor  in  the  building  industry  is  hardly  to  be 
doS  It  is  also  equally  certain  that  it  will  never  displace  the  tmie-honored 
burnt  clay  brick."  ^ 

Clay  Tile  as  a  Building  Material 

HE  use  of  the  baked^y  tile  as  a  buildTng  material  is  becoming  eadrTter- 
"m";^  and  more  generJl  in  this  country  and  before,  ong  the  UkwdHK 
almost  as  universal  in  its  application  in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe.     I  lie 
.dvantaees  of  the  clay  tile  are  threefold  in  character.    They  are  extremely  hanl 

fd'dSe  and  iLt'virtually  forever.  In  fact  b^.^^'f  ^  ^ /-f '^^^^JrexceT 
,„^rhle    slate  or  any  other  natural  stones.     It  is  likewise  fireproof.     Its  exee 

em  sanitarv  qi'al  es  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  non-absorbent,  germ-pr«..i 
ind  easiW  ciane  As  the  clay  tile  can  be  baked  in  almost  any  color  form  or 
de  In  hVartisti  posibilities^f  tiling  are  almo.st  limitless,  ^s  decoratn-o 
qSes  aVSctrenie  durability  make  the  clay  tile  relatively  one  of  the  cheapest 

"^  ''l,^";;r;irfo"merly  regarded  as  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  .ily  by  the 
wealthy   but  now  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  hygienic  necessity  in  ma" 
mrts  of  modern  building.    The  same  sanitary  conditions  which  made    he  tie 
Crs  an'walls  of  the  bath-room  an  absolute  essentia  .  are  bringing  about- 
iiuroduction  of  tiling  into  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  butler  s  pantry.    Tiled  vval 
Tre  a Irearregarded  as  a  necessity  in  the  modern  hospital,  an<l  a  tiled  floor   > 
looked  won  af  he  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  hospital  floor^    In  order    .. 
auract    he  public  by  their  sanitary  arrangements  drug-stores    butcher  shops 
Ss  Ind  1  inch-rooms  are  now  being  built  tile.l  throughout.    Tiled  or  ceran 
mosLic  floors  are  met  with  today  in  hotels,  railroad  stations,  theatres,  banks  and 
Other  public  buildings  of  all  kinds.  ,   .        .  i       •    .fif.ifiMn 

The  tiled  or  faience  fireplace  and  mantelpiece  is  now  a  ^Kiikir  ins tt^U.  ■ 
in   our  .\merican  architecture.     As   a   fire-resisting   material    which   suggests 
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,  irmth,  tile  work  is  the  most  appropriate  around  a  fireplace,  and  the  dec- 
n.ative  features  of  tiling  and  faience  are  making  these  materials  take  up  an 
ever  greater  proportion  of  the  wooden  mantel.  While  formerly  the  wooden 
mantel  might  be  said  to  have  contained  a  few  tiles  as  facing,  today  the  tiled 
mantel  may  be  said  to  contain  a  little  wood  as  a  shelf,  as  columns  or  as 
finishings. 

Like  most  of  our  American  infant  industries  the  tile  industry  is  growing 
rapidly;  but  it  is  the  utility  of  the  product  which  commends  it  in  the  increas- 
ingly permanent  character  of  our  structures,  as  against  the  more  temporary 
nature  of  older  structures. — Industrial  Magazine. 


I  'Vittfr  Cup  Presented  to  Henry  A.  Schulze.  Architect,  by  the  Cement  Workers'  I  nion.  San  Francisco 

Where  he  was  Going 

Singleton— Well,  how  is  the  family  getting  on  ? 

I)c)ubleton — Pretty  well,  I  reckon ;  but  they  are  getting  on  my  nerves. 
Singleton — How's  that? 

I>oubleton — Well,  my  wife's  going  to  New  York  for  opera,  my  son  is  going 
tf>  college,  and  my  daughter  is  going  to  travel. 
Singleton — And  where  are  you  going? 
I^oublcton — Going  crazy  trying  to  pay  the  bills. — Ex. 
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A  Few  Notes  on  Founding  and  Inspection  of  Cast  Iron 

By  E.  O.  RITTER 

GOOD  cast  iron,  more  particularly  that  used  for  structural  purposes  shoiad 
show  a  smooth,  clear  outer  surface,  with  neat  and  sharp  angles,  and  when 
broken  should  be  of  a  light,  bluish  gray  color  and  close  granted  texture 
The  color  and  grain  should  be  uniform,  and  should  not  show  up  m  different 
colored^'patche!",  nor  bubbles,  and  the  iron  should  be  soft  enough  to  become 
indented  ff     ruck  lightly  on  the  edge  with  a  hammer,  but  should  not    chip  oft. 
i  have  observed  that  if  cast  under  pressure,  the  metal  becomes  more  compact 
and  lound,  therefore  I  think  columns,  pipes  and  the  like,  are  stronger  if  cast  in 
a  verdcal,  rather  than  a  horizontal  position.     In  castings  of  this  class  a  very 
common  defect  is  the  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  usually  caused  by 
the  displacement  of  the  core.     I  have  frequently  found  columns  with  as  much 
as  eighty  per  cent  of  the  metal  in  the  shaft  on  one  side,  while  the  other  side  was 
Httle  more  than  a  shell  at  some  places.  Much  evidence  of  this  kind  was  exposed 
he  recent  disaster,  and  I  believe  that  through  lack  of  inspection  many  such 
columns  are  being  used  today.    The  proper  way  to  detect  this  is  by  drilling    4 
or  J''  test  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  columns  and  measuring  the  thickness  with  a 
gauge  made  for  the  purpose.    The  thickness  of  the  metal  in  pipes  can  be  taken 
w1  h  the  calipers  and  the  surface  should  be  close  y  examined  for     swe  1. 
''scale''  or  'iDlisters".   Another  serious  defect  is  ^Veak  seams  ',  commonly  called 
-cold-shuts''   and  is  caused  by  the  metal  becoming  "chilled",  so  that  it  does  no 
prierly  mix  or  unite.    This  occurs  mostly  in  cases  where  castings  are  of  such 
leneth  as  to  necessitate  ''pouring"  from  both  ends.  ,  ^     ,,  n    .•        ; 

''Cavities",  "blow-holes"  or  "honey-comb"  are  caused  by  the  collection  0 
foundrv  dirt    etc     or  by  confined  air.     Defects  of  this  kind  are  often  closed 
S  puttT  loam:  lead  or  babbitt,  to  deceive  the  inspector,  but  can  be  easdy 
^Se™  ctos^^xamina^^  one  whe  is  familiar  with  this  class  of  wor^ 

and  if  'Happed''  with  a  hammer  will  give  forth  a  dull  sound     In  castings  where 
one  sideTs  much  thicker  than  the  other,  the  thin  side  cools  first  and  is  often 
^ubjecJeVto  strain  during  the  cooHng  of  the  ^ther  side,  severe  eno,^^^ 
duce  iniury     This  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  partially  uncoveru 
fhe  th^k  side  and  allowing  it  to  cool  faster,  but  where  -^^ings  are  equal 
proportioned,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  them  covered  and  allow  them  to  cool  as 

'^'"Af^er^being'removed  from  the  sand,  they  should  be  thorougWy  cleaned 
with  steel  brushes,  superfluous  P^^^s  chipped  off    holes  reamecec     and 
facing  care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  exact  length  and  bevel  clesirecL     l^ 
bars  should  be  taken  from  each  "melt"  as  provided  in  the  'P^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.hould  be  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  who  should  "^te  the  dcHcc^ 
tion,  breaking-weight,  fracture,  etc.     Bars  most  commonly  used  a;e  ^ast 
square  by  5'  long  and  in  breaking  should  be  placed  on  supports  4    6     apart. 
and  loaded  in  the  center  until  broken. 

*  * 

A  passer-by  was  amazed  at  seeing  an  Irishman  poking  a  dollar  bill  thrnui;h 

a  crack  in  a  board  walk.  r     -,^,  u        \    a 

"What  under  the  sun  are  you  doing  that  for.  he  askea. 
"Why,  y'  see,  sir,"  replied  the  Irishman  without  looking  up  ^'^}^J^^^^^^^^  , 

"a  minute'ago  Oi  dhropped  a  nickel  througl.  this  crack  -"' I^?- ^i  r.  PuUm  ^ 

dollar  through  so's  to  make  it  wort'  me  whoile  to  pull  up  th   walk  an    .^ 

nickel."— Everybody's  Magazine. 
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An  Attractive  Dining-Room  in  a  City  Flat 

By  MINERVA  L.  POWER 

Before  the  Sa}i  Francisco  fire  Minerva  Lester  Power  sent  to  the  House 
j^cautiful  a  description  of  her  dining-room  in  a  cosy  Hat  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Her  home  was  burned  but  her  description  is  none  the  less  valuable, 
now  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  is  zvell  advanced  and  ideas  such  as  those 
offered  by  her  are  much  in  demand.  IVc  print  the  article  as  it  was  zvritten 
without  change  of  tense. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   abounds  in   flats.     There   are  hundreds  of  them,   all 
on  the  same  plan  inside  and  out;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  furnished 
in  the  same  stereotyped  manner.     But  this  little  flat  is  so  different  that 
it  is  interesting. 

The  dining-room  has  a  southern  exposure  with  a  large  bay  wiiadow 
through  which  the  sun  shines  all  day.  The  flat  is  in  the  third  story,  so  a 
garden  is  impossible,  but  long  boxes  outside  the  three  windows  are  filled  with 
nodding  nasturtiums,  and  are  always  a  blaze  of  color,  beginning  with  pale 
corn  and  running  on  up  the  gamut  through  the  yellows  and  on  into  rich 
velvety  browns. 

The  woodwork  of  the  room  is  California  redwood,  the  silky  texture  of 
which  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a  stain  and  then  a  wax  finish,  which  gives 
it  a  beautiful  rich  tone,  between  orange  and  golden  brown.  There  is  a  plate 
shelf  two  and  one-half  feet  below  the  picture  molding,  and  this  shelf  caps 
a  succession  of  plain  panels  about  one  and  one-half  feet  wide,  which  extend 
around  one  side,  and  between  the  windows  of  the  bay  and  between  the  two 
doors  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  On  the  western  side  of  the  room, 
which  is  opposite  the  plain  paneled  one,  and  which  is  the  long  side  of  the 
room,  is  a  coal  grate  of  tan  and  terra-cotta  brick.  There  are  two  china  closets 
on  eitl^r  side  t>f  the  grate,  running  ottt  even  witlvttandr  extending  tt^  the- 
same  height  as  the  plate  shelf.  Extending  up  to  the  picture  molding  is  a  soft 
orange-colored  frieze,  on  which  a  flock  of  white  storks  with  black  legs  and 
yellow  beaks  are  flying.     The  ceiling  is  a  rich  cream  color. 

The  floor  is  stained  and  waxed  and  is  several  shades  deeper  than  the 
side  walls.  It  is  all  covered  but  a  narrow  strip  around  the  sides  by  a  very 
stnnning  rug,  of  oriental  design,  in  shades  of  brown,  yellow,  orange,  black, 
and  quite  a  little  blue. 

The  two  doors  to  this  room,  which  have  three  panels  of  the  wood  be- 
tween and  a  corresponding  width  of  shelf,  have  three  of  the  cross-wise  panels 
for  the  lower  portion  and  six  small  squares  of  yellow  glass  above.  The  hard- 
ware, such  as  locks,  knobs,  and  fittings,  are  of  copper. 

The  dining-room  table  is  of  the  craftsman  sort,  a  design  which  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  California  building  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  The  top 
i^  a  solid  piece  of  curly  redwood  polished  and  waxed  till  it  closely  rivals 
mahogany,  and  is  more  beautiful  in  color  and  silky  texture.  The  seats  for 
thi>  table  are  a  sort  of  stool  or  small  bench,  a  design  also  seen  with  the  table 
'It  the  Fair.  One  is  strongly  reminded  of  the  old  missions  when  looking  at 
tlii>  table  and  its  odd  little  seats. 

Instead  of  the  usual  linen  cloth,  the  mistress  of  the  house  uses  one  long 
I'unncr  through  the  center  of  the  table  and  two  shorter  ones  across  the  width. 
Ihcse  are  of  coarse  gray  homespun  linen,  hemstitched  all  around,  and  having 
tnihroidered  down  the  left  side  of  each  end  just  inside  the  hemstitching  in 
^  'dnese  characters  the  family  name  in  dull  blue  cotton.  The  napkins  are  of  the 
«iuie  material  and  marked  the  same,  except  the  letters  are  smaller. 

1  he  china  used  in  this  dining-room  is  blue  and  white  Imari  ware,  many 
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(  u\  A^  Aonn-Mc  the  plate  shelf,  with  here  and  there  a  yelluv 
'7Z:::'Zur:^\^^c^<^^'-  '--"  -.tan  hasWC-worU,  ..,  nu„  I, 
:;:e!ri:rCh!ncse  ana' Japanese  potters.     (1.1.1  pieees  .>f  copper  arc  also  s.,  „ 

.,e  ^xr  it-e,rif  i^^^  -;:: 

leather  strip,  staye.l  here  «-;'-- '>^,tJ^";^   '^^,"0".,,,^  an.l 'at  the  o.'her 

•5  :.:.low  pitcher  with  .ts  thick  -h1  heavy  .r.nK.n.cnps-x^  ^^  ^__  _^^^ 

The  enrtains  are  «'- /';^-r  j"^',,,;^'^  >'  ,^,  ,^a  t'^  c>„e  helow  the  oHkt,. 
Hsrlner  than  the  tneze.  a.i.l    '-^v^  the  ^^    '^^^/V^Jl  ^    ■       ,i^  i„ches  lonii  .,,,1 
six^Uing  the  owner  s  nan,e.  the  letters  -  -  f     ^    J^    '  ^le  two  insides  of  ,lu. 
three  and  one-halt  niches  wule      \'  f.  '*,"';^jXrnionize  with  the  tahle  linon. 

How  a  Firm  of  Architects  got  its  Name  on  a  Building 

^LOSE  observation  on  the  part  of  a  new.spaper  n,an  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
r  ago  revealed  a  striking  '>-ice  e^'W-  ^ ^he  ^^.^ ^^f^';^^,,,^,,, 
^^  &  White,  the  noted  New  \ork  arcl  .tects_  ^  "^  j^*^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^„,,  ,,as 
of  names  fannous  in  history,  hterature  and  art  by  w  ch  ^he  l^rn  ^  ,,^.  ^„.. 
to  be  engraved  on  the  Boston  P"bhc  Libra  y      A    ™ay  be  ob  ^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

rt:rti,rr'BS=.^  a^  ^'^rs^EF"^' '--'-' ''  '"'"^"^ 

famous  in  the  world  in  various  lines  were  the  following . 

Moses, 

Cicero, 

Kalidasa, 

Isocrates, 

Milton.  .    .        ^^  ^  ,-, 

,  These  nan.es,  through  their  iniUals,  formed  the  f rst  pa.t  o  t^acr  -. 
spelling  plainly  -McKim."     A  slight  space  appeared  before  the  next 

names,  which  was :  ^  ^         . 

Mozart, 

Euclid, 
Aeschylus, 

Dante.  .    ,      .-    , 

The  initials  of  these  names  brought  out  the   second  name  of  the         • 
"Mead''    Another  slight  space,  an.l  the  following  names  appeared. 

Wren, 
Herrick, 
Irving, 
Titian, 

Kramus.  .  .  * 

Here  was  the  name  "White"  als<,  engraved,  the  whole  device  hn-'ti'".'^  ;  ,^ 

the  f^rm  name  of  "McKim.  Mea.l  &  White"  in  connection  with  the       '     ■ 

faL.    men      It  was  in  1800.  just  before  the  Iniil.ling  was  complete.l.  that  tin 

dt  cove  y  was  ma.le  and  publishe.l.    The  list  of  names  was  change.l. 
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Engineers  and  Architects  Meet 

T  li<  Mnp^ineers  and  Architects'  Asso- 
^^■iaiiiiu  of  Los  Angeles  held  a  regular 
nuttmg  and  dinner  at  Levy's  Cafe  Fri- 
'I'ly  ( vening,  April  12th,  and  discussed 
Ivisahility  of  the  paying  of  con- 
'  in«>rs  on  the  percentage  or  fixed  fee 
'^•>sis.  as  compared  with  the  payment  of 
f^'L'  lump  sum  f)r   fixed   rate   per  unit. 

Among  those  present  were  Samuel 
^t'»rr<;w,  Carl  Leonardt,  William  Mul- 
liollanfj,  A.  H.  Koehig,  Gen.  Forman, 
'     I      Trask,    John    P.    Krempel,    A.    B. 


Benton,  PL  Brett,  R.  H.  \Lanahan,  T. 
D.  Allen,  Horace  Taylor,  H.  Z.  Osborne, 
Jr.,  Charles  Kern,  City  Engineer  Shaw 
of  Long  Beach  and  Superintendent  Peck. 
Brief  talks  followed  by  Samuel  Stor- 
row,  Carl  Leonardt,  A.  B.  Benton,  Ar- 
thur S.  Bent  and  C.  E.  Richards,  show- 
ing that  the  trend  is  toward  a  better 
understanding  and  closer  co-operation 
among  contractor,  engineer  and  archi- 
tect. 


Los  Angeles  Office  Building 

Architect  Harrison  Albright  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  employed  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  ten-story  reinforced  concrete 
building  for  the  Consolidated  Realty 
Company.  It  will  be  an  office  building 
and  the  location  is  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Hill  streets,  Los  Angeles.  The 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  150  feet 
T)n  the  west  stdc^  of  iiitt  streer  and^  126 
feet  on  the  south  side  of  Sixth  street, 
and  the.  estimated  cost  is  $400,CKX),  All 
footings,  columns,  girders,  beams,  floors, 
roofs,  interior  and  exterior  walls,  stair- 
ways, balustrades  and  facings  will  be 
constructed   of   concrete. 


New  Home  for  Brittain  &  Co. 

Brittain  &  Company,  the  well-known 
hardware  firm,  is  to  have  a  home  of  its 
own  with  ample  (juarters  for  a  constantly 
increasing  business.  The  company  has 
completed  negotiations  with  Mrs.  Elsie 
Drexler  for  a  lease  of  a  building  that  is 
being  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Mar- 
ket near  Mason,  San  Francisco.  The 
structure  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete, 
seven  stories  in  height,  and  will  have  a 
depth  of  90  feet,  with  a  frontage  of  56 
feet  on  Market  street  and  25  feet  on 
Mason.  Reid  Brothers  i\re  the  archi- 
tects and  the  Kittle  Construction  com- 
pany is  erecting  the  building. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  arc  for  ten 
years  at  an  approximate  rental  of  $500,- 
(K)0.  J.  N.  Brittain,  president  of  the 
company,  said  in  an  interview:  "While  we 
have   uiuiuestioned   faith   in   the   business 
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permanency  of  the  uptown  districts  and 
will  not  abandon  our  store  at  Van  Ness 
avenue  and  Turk  street  and  the  one  on 
Sutter  and  Polk  streets,  we  want  to  be 
among  the  first  to  help  remake  Market 
street.  The  terms  of  our  lease  arefavor- 
able,  and  we  are  pressing  the  contractors 
to  rush  the  work." 


Oakland  Contractors  Busy 

The   Roberts   Bros.   Company  of  Oak- 
land are  getting  a  good  share  of  the  new 
construction  work  across  the  bay.    They 
have  begun  the  erection  of  a  new  tele- 
phone building  at  Telegraph  avenue  and 
Forty-fifth   street  to  cost  $29,000,  and  a 
few  days  ago  the  company  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  putting  up  the  fine  new 
Taft  &  Pennoyer  building  on  Clay  street, 
near   Fourteenth.     The   plans   call   for   a 
thoroughly  modern  structure  with  a  pri- 
vate   fire    plant    and    a    compressed    air 
cleaning    plant.      It    is    calculated    that 
it  will  take  sixteen  months  to  complete 
the  building. 

Palace  Hotel  Site  is  Cleared 

The   Palace  Hotel   ruins  are  no  more. 
The   last   of  the   debris   was   cleared   the 
past  month  and  there  is  now  nothing  to 
hinder  beginning  work  on  the  new  hos- 
telry.     It    took  just    156   days   to   wreck 
the  old  building  and  remove  the  debris. 
The  McLellan   Company   was   given   the 
"contracT  on  its  bid  of  $100,000  in  cash, 
and  to  receive  all  salvage  in  the  way  of 
junk  and  brick.     Mr.   McLellan   says  he 
was   able   to    get   2000   tons    of   old   iron 
and    8,000,000    good    bricks.      The    latter 
sold  at  an  average  of  $12  per  thousand. 
About    5,000,000   bricks    were    broken    in 
tearing  down  the  walls  and  in  breaking 
up  the  foundations  below  the  sidewalks. 
Some  of  the  latter  were  utilized  by  being 
crushed  and  sold   for  the   same  purpose 
as  crushed  rock. 


Building   Quiet — Prices   Drop 

Architects    report   a   noticeable   falliiu. 
off      in       business       the       past      montli. 
Small    work    has    been    stopped    almoM 
entirely  and  a  number  of  architects  have 
let  out  some  of  their  draughtsmen.    It  1s 
expected    that    the    let    up    will    be    only 
temporary,  however,  and  the  result  will 
probably  be  the  restoration  of  conditions 
to  their  normal  state.     Meanwhile  there 
should  be  a  tumble  in  prices  of  material. 
Indeed,  the  fall  has  already  begun  inso- 
far as  lumber  is  concerned. 

The  price  of  lumber  in  the  local  ni.ir- 
ket    dropped   $6   a   thousand   feet   within 
a     very     brief     period,     and     all     indica- 
tions  point   to  a   further  decline.     Other 
materials   used   for  building  are   also  on 
the  decline,  and  property  owners  whose 
plans  for  rebuilding  had  to  be  deferred 
owing  to  the   excessive  cost  of  material 
will  again  invite  bids  for  new  structures. 
It    was    recently    learned    that   a   nnm- 
ber   of    the    contractors    who    came   here 
from   the    East    since   the   April   fire  and 
have   secured   contracts   for   several  very 
extensive  structures  are  purchasing  their 
material  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other 
Eastern  trade  centers.     Those  places  are 
not  the   only   sources   of   supply.     There 
are  100,000  barrels  of  cement  from  fore- 
ign ports  on  the  waters  heading  for  this 
city^  not   including    seventy   ships   laden 
with   building   mateTiaT  oT  alt  kinds,-Tn-" 
eluding  marble,  iron,  cement  and  lumber, 
coming  to   San   Francisco  from  ports  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

Lime  has  declined  from  $2.25  a  barrel 
to  $1.75,  and  a  further  decline  is  expected 
in  the  near  future.  One  dealer  niade  a 
contract  to  deliver  in  ninety  days  3(KMJ 
barrels  of  lime  at  $1.60  per  barrel. 


Redwood  City  Court  House 

Architect  Glenn  Allen  of  330  Turk 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  his  plans  for 
the  Redwood  City  Court  House  accepted 
and  the  Supervisors  will  call  for  bids  to 
be  in  by  May  30th.  The  design  calls  for 
a  steel  frame  structure  two  and  one- 
half  stories  high  with  copper  dome. 
There  will  be  reinforced  concrete  floors 
and  walls  and  brick  exterior  with  stone 
trimmings.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  $175,000. 


Normand  W.  Mohr,  architect  has 
moved  to  office  No.  17,  Arcade  build- 
ing,   1228    Fillmore    street. 


Big  Steel  Contracts  Soon  to  be  Let 

Steel    men    are    much    interested    in   the 
outcome    of    the    bidding    for    the    new 
Phelan  building,  the  Palace  Hotel  budd- 
ing and   the   First   National   Bank  budd- 
ing.    All   three   structures   will  co^t  ^i-" 
000,000  or  more  each,  and  each  will  ll■l^e 
heavy   steel   frames   representing  an   tx- 
penditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollar 
The    contract    for    the    Phelan    job    ud 
probably  be  the  first  of  the  three  to  be 
let  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Ame    can 
Bridge    Company   will    be    the    fortunate 
competitor.     The   Phe  an  bui  ding  i^  be 
i„g   planned   by   Architect   \\ilhamr 
letlwhiletheD.  H.  BurnlKjm^C^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
are  the  architects  for  the  tirst  ^an 
Bank  building. 


Contract  Let  for  Court  House 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Sonoma 
cuunty  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
hnilding  the  new  court  house  to  the 
Kickon-Etirart  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction Company  of  San  Francisco, 
which  had  two  bids,  one  for  $256,380  and 
the  other  for  $325,880,  the  former  being 
reinforced  concrete  with  cement  finish 
and  the  latter  for  reinforced  concrete 
faced  with  terra  cotta.  - 

The  figures  submitted  by  the  various 
bidders  were  based  on  reinforced  con- 
crete walls  and  cement  or  terra  cotta 
facing.  In  the  figures  given  below  the 
bid  "a"  is  for  the  cei?rent  facing  finish 
and  the  "b"  for  the  terra  cotta  finish. 
These  are  the  bids  of  the  various  firms: 
I'acific  Construction  Company,  (a) 
$329,638;  (b)  $387,938. 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Company,  (a) 
$356,000;  (b)  $379,000. 

Rickon-Ehrart  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction Company,  (a)  $256,380;  (b) 
$325,880. 

American-Hawaiian  Engineering  and 
Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  (a)  $340,- 
000;  (b)  $380,000. 

Cotton  Brothers  bid  $342,900  on  the 
cement  facing,  but  did  not  submit  a 
fii^ure  on  the  terra  cotta  finish. 

James  O.  Kuykendall,  (a)  $313,987;  (b) 
$367,987. 

P.  J.  Lynch,  (a)  $342,000;  (b)  $393,- 
000. 


lister,     Mr.   Worswick  is   personally  su- 
perintending the  work. 

Wages  in  San  Francisco 

P.r  Day. 

Plumbers    $6.00  to  $7.00 

Plasters    5.00  to  9.00 

Brickmasons     6.00  to  8.00 

Carpenters    4.00  to  6.00 

Cement  Workers    4.00  to  6.00 

Hod  Carriers   3.00  to  5.00 

Laborers     2.50  to  3.00 

Blacksmiths    3 .  50  to  4 .  50 

Blacksmiths'   Helpers    2.50  to  3.00 

Sheet  Metal  Workers   3.50  to  5.00 

Lathers    5.00  to  7.00 

Stone  Masons 7.00  to  9.00 

Boiler  Makers   4.00  to  4.50 

Painters    and    Paper 

Hangers     3.50  to  5.00 

Structural     Iron     Workers 

(Shopmen)     4.00  to  5.00 

Structural     Iron    Workers 

(Helpers)    2.50  to  3.50 

Machinists     3.50  to  4.50 

Pattern    Makers    4.00  to  5.00 

Electricians     5.00  to  6.00 

Molders  and  Core  Makers  3.50  to  4.50 


Of  Value  to  Architects  and  Engineers 

Washington.— Extensive  tests  to  de- 
termine the  strength  of  the  commercial 
timbers  of  the  United  States  are  being 
made  by  the  forest  service.  Such  in- 
formation is  of  great  value  to  architects 
and  engineers  in  that  it  enables  them  to 
ii-e  more  economically  the  products  of 
the  forest. 

The  tests  are  made  on  large  bearns. 
The  material  is  generally  tested  while 
preen,  since  timber  is  weakest  in  that 
condition.  The  strength  of  a  beam  is 
indicated  by  the  greatest  fiber  stress 
developed  during  the  test.  Technically 
speaking,  the  breaking  strength  is  termed 
the  modulus  of  rupture.  By  using  it  the 
load  that  any  beam  will  carry  can  be 
calculated. 


I'.akewell  &  Brown  and  M.  J.  Lyon 
are  the  only  San  Francisco  architects 
who  have  registered  in  the  open  compe- 
titi(.n  for  the  new  building  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
piihlics. 


Book  Review 

"The  Architects'  Directory  and  Speci- 
fication Index  for  1907."  Containing  a 
complete  list  of  the  architects  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Classified 
by  States  and  towns,  indicating  those 
who  are  members  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects;  also  the  names  of- 


!  he  Worswick  Street  Paving  Com- 
piny  has  taken  the  contract  for  macad- 
•"iiizing  the  main  business  street  in  Hol- 


the  officers  and  locations  of  the  different 
architectural  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  to  secure  accuracy  both  in 
names  and  locations. 

This  directory,  known  among  archi- 
tects, manufacturers  and  dealers  in  build- 
ing materials  as  the  Red  Book,  has  just 
come  out  for  the  year  1907,  and  is  got- 
ten up  in   a   very  commendable  manner. 

The  general  list  of  architects  shows  an 
increase,  and  the  change  of  addresses  and 
of  firms  has  been  very  considerable  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  The  activity  in  build- 
ing has  evidently  resulted  in  many 
rearrangements  among  the  members  of 
the   profession. 

The  list  of  architectural  societies  has 
been  carefully  revised,  giving  the  officers 
•for   the   present   year. 

The  building  departments  are  also 
carefully  listed,  giving  the  officers  for 
1907. 

"The  Specification  Index"  for  this  year 
has  evidently  received  special  attention, 
and  is  much  more  complete  than  ever 
before.  Published  annually  —  eighth 
edition.  One  8vo  vol.;  red  cloth.  Price, 
$3.00. 
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LESS  WATER 
AND  SAFER 
BUILDINGS 


Advance    sheets    from    May  "Fii\ 
proof  Magazine"  show  the  scope  an<l 

improvement     t  h  e  r  < 
has  hecn  \\\  that  hvcl; 
journal  that  has  done 
so    much    to    awakt'ii 
popular  interest  in  tlu 
hetter  construction  of  our  cities.    ( )nc 
of  its  most  forceful  articles  is  a.  stir- 
ring appeal  by  Architect    Fitzpatrick. 
the  chief  officer  of  the   Building   In 
spectors'  Society   (representing  virtu- 
ally    all    the   principal    cities   of   tlu 
world)     to    municipalities    and    indi- 
vidual owners  to  give  at  least  as  much 
attention  to  fire-prevention  as  to  fire- 

hghting. 

'  The  writer  describes  the  efforts  ami 
expenditures    made    by   cities    for   in- 
creased  water  supply  and  wonderful 
fire  apparatus,  while  more  and  more 
fuel  is  constantlv  being  added  for  pos- 
sible conflagrations  to  consume.     It  is 
made  quite  evident  that  a  much  less 
effort  in  the  right  direction,  the  com- 
pelling of  fireproof  construction  in  all 
new  buildings  and  the  re-vamping  of 
the  old  ones  so  as  to  make  them  less 
combustible,  would  soon  effect  a  much 
lessened  expenditure   for  fire-fightini 
appttances  and  insure  ^reater^^aft 
to  life  and  property. 

No  country  on  earth  tolerates  .^uch 
fire  losses  as  we  do ;  we  have  permitted 
to  be  destroyed  over  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  property  in  six  years;  our 
normal  fire  loss  is  a  million  dollars  a 
day ;  the  average  city  of  three  to  five 
hundred    thousand    people    is    lucky 
when  the  year's  fires  do  not  net  $.MX).- 
000   damage,   while    in    Euro])e   cities 
of   similar    size    feel    terribly   stricken 
when    more    than    $50,000  represents 
the  year's  loss.     Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  a])- 
peal  through  the  press  is  but  a  reitera- 
tion   of   what   he   has    so   persistently 
preached  to  our  city  officers.     Mtu'i 
good  has  resulted  from  this  work,  \ n- 
tuallv   hundreds   of   cities   having   re- 
vised and  improved  their  building  "t- 
dinances,  but  there  is  yet  much  t.»  In- 
done    and    it    behooves    all    intelh.L^ent 
municipalities  and  thinking  individual- 
to  listen  to  and  follow  the  advice  ot 
this    keenest    of    observers    and    ni'-t 
public-spirited  of  experts. 


% 
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In  normal  years  our  fire  losses  reach 
$200,000,000;  with  a  fire  like  that  at 

San  Francisco  the  total 
FIRE  AND  000;     the     International 

CRIME  is  increased  to  $500,000,- 

Society       of       lUiilding 
Commissioners,    that    naturally    keeps 
mo.st  accurate  tally  of  such  matters,  is 
authority   for  the   statement  that  our 
losses  so  far  this  year  have  reached 
$1,000,000  per  day,  and  some  Govern- 
ment statistics  just  issued  give  us  the 
startling  news  that  of  that  great  fire 
waste   fully  $100,000,000  per  year   is 
accompanied  by   crime.      Fire   is   but 
the    result   of   poor   construction    and 
negligence,  and,  involving  human  life 
and  others'  property  as  it  does,  such 
negligence  is  criminal,  but  the  criminal 
feature  referred  to  in  these  Govern- 
ment figures  is  still  more  direct.    It  is 
claimed   that    that    enormous    loss    in 
property  is  caused  by  people  deliber- 
ately  setting  fire  to  buildings,  active 
incendiarism,  either  to  secure  result- 
ant   insurance    indemnity   or   to   con- 
ceal other  crimes. 

It  would  seem  that  one  aspect  of 
the  case  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
municipalities  and  individuals  to  build 
-4)etter,  thus  necessitating  lessened  in- 
surance, a  removing  of  the  temptation 
to  acquire  it  and  making  it  impossible, 
bv  reason  of  better  construction,  to 
burn  buildings. 

Glazed  terra  cotta  is  being  adopted 
very    extensively    by    San    Francisco 

architects  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  stone.     It  is 
light,   as   fireproof   as 
anything,  and  can  be 
handled     speedily. 
Glazed  terra  cotta  has  been  found  to  be 
absolutely  impervious  to  moisture  and 
is  easily  cleaned  of  any  dust  that  may 
adhere  to  the  surface.     In  fact  it- has 
all   the    favorable  qualities  that   stone 
has  not.     Architects  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed   with    the    way    sandstone 
passed    through    the    earthquake    and 
fire.     The  shake  caused  the  big  stones 
to  crack  badly  while  the  heat  of  the 
fire  made  the  stone  crumble  and  break 
apart  like  so  much  dirt. 


NEW  PLAN  FOR 

ARCHITECT'S 

COMPENSATION 


Glazed  terra  cotta  can  be  had  in  all 
colors  so  that  the  most  beautiful  col- 
oring effects  may  be  obtained  in  a 
permanent  way  that  leaves  no  guess- 
ing as  to  the  future  results. 

While  it  is  generally  held  that  the 
architect  receives  less  for  his  services 

than  is  his  due,  there 
is   not  the   same   uni- 
formity     of      opinion 
concerning    the     fair- 
ness of  a  commission 
basis     for     his     remuneration.     Some 
argue  that  a  lump  sum  would  be  more 
equitable.     A  variation  on  the  lump- 
sum plan  has  been  found  to  work  very 
satisfactorily  in  practice,  both  by  the 
owner  and  the  architect.     This  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  at  the  start 
of   a   fixed   price   as   the   cost   of   the 
proposed     building.      The     minimum 
price  to  be  paid  the  architect  is  also 
fixed  in  advance.    This  may  be  a  lump 
sum    determined    on   a    basis    a    little 
under   the    Institute   schedule,   say   of 

4  per  cent. 

A  further  agreement  between  the 
owner  and  the  architect  provides  that 
the  latter  is  to  receive,  as  additional 
compen  s  atioo,  a  com  mission  of  10  j>er 


TERRA  COTTA 
TAKES  PLACE 
OF  SANDSTONE 


cent  upon  what  he  saves  the  owner  on 
the  cost  price  as  fixed  in  advance.  One 
architect's  returns  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement equal  lYi  per  cent  of  the 
final    cost   of   the    buildings,    and   the 
owner  is  satisfied  that  he  builds  at  a 
price  appreciably  less  than  would  be 
possible  under  the  usual  plan.     Prob- 
ably this   arrangement   would   not  be 
equally  satisfactory  for  all  classes  of 
buildings.     The  Inland  .Vrchitect  says 
it  has  been  found  to  work  well  with 
such  buildings  as  factories  and  ware- 
houses, classes  where  it  is  not  difficult 
to   fix   in   advance   a    fair   cost   price, 
nor  to  readily  detect  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses    inferior     workmanship     and 

materials. 

An  important  consideration  in  such 
a  plan,  of  course,  is  that  the  owner 
must  have  absolute  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  his  architect,  and  feel  that 
the  effort  to  save  will  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  good  construction. 
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To  Make  Specialty  of  Cabinet  Work 

The  Inlaid  Floor  Company  has  en- 
larged its  factory  and  added  new  rna- 
chinery  with  a  view  to  specializing  high 
class  mill  and  cabinet  work.  The  plant 
has  been  equipped  with  the  most  im- 
proved electrical  machinery,  in  addition 
to  a  dry  kiln  and  a  complete  steam  heat- 
ing plant  which  insures  satisfactory 
work.  Architects  and  contractors  are 
advised  that  orders  for  sticking,  shaping, 
band-sawing  and  turning  will  be  exe- 
cuted with  promptness  at  reasonable 
figures.  The  company  carries  on  hand 
a  large  stock  of  kiln-dried  oak,  mahog- 
any and  other  hardwoods. 

The  company  has  lately  built  a  hand- 
some   hardwood    sideboard    for    H.     C. 


Holmes  and  it  has  been  installed  in  his 
new  residence  on  Buchanan  street  in 
San  Francisco.  Practically  all  the  hard- 
wood finish  for  the  several  cigar  stores 
of  the  United  Cigar  Company,  planned 
by  Architect  Albert  Farr,  was  turned  out 
by  the  Inlaid  Floor  Company,  as  was  all 
the  hardwood  finish  in  the  handsome 
cigar  store  of  G.  E.  Bier  on  Mission 
street. 


Watson  Roof  Company  Busy 

The  W.  J.  Watson  Roof  Company 
is  rushed  with  work.  This  company 
is  the  successor  to  the  roofing  depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing 
Company,  a  pioneer  in  the  roofing  busi- 
ness   in    San    Francisco.      Since    the    fire 
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Mr.  Watson  has  personally  supervised 
the  management  of  the  company  and 
that  he  has  met  with  abundant  success 
is  evident  by  the  business  the  com- 
pany is  doing.  Among  the  large  con- 
tracts taken  recently  is  the  roofing  of 
the  Alexander  Hotel;  also  the  Viavi 
building,  the  Marston  building  and  the 
Pacific   Grand   Hotel. 


Big   Demand   for   Edwards*   Fire   Proof 

Windows 

The     A.     C.     Rulofson     Sheet     Metal 
Works  have  the  contract  for  furnishing 
the   new   Humboldt    Savings'   bank   with 
"Edwards"  fire-proof  metal  windows  and 
frames.     It  is  gratifying  that  local  manu- 
facturers have  grasped  the  situation  and 
equipped  themselves  with  all  the  modern 
appliances    for    making    metal    windows, 
which  is  a  new  industry   on  this  Coast. 
The     contract     for     this     work     was 
awarded    to    the    A.    C.    Rulofson    Sheet 
Metal    Works    in    competition    with    the 
largest  Eastern  manufacturers,  and  they 
were   awarded   the   contract   on   account 
of  the   superiority  of   the  local   product, 
which  speaks  well  for  our  home  industry. 
The    same    company    is    installing    the 
"Edwards"    metal    windows    in    the    "St. 
Clair"    and    the    "McGregor"    buildings, 
being   erected  by  the   Boyd   Estate,   and 
many   other   structures   being   put   up   in 
— the  new  city. : 


Harmony  in  Home  Furnishing 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  within  late 
years  a  great  deal  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  harmonizing  not  only  the 
color  schemes  in  house  decorating,  but 
in  the  designing  of  the  room  furnishing 
and  furniture,  following  more  closely  the 
principal  architectural  features  of  the 
building. 

The  Beach-Robinson  Company  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  has  made  a  care- 
ful   study   of   this    class   of   work   and   is 
not  only  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
furniture  made  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  an  harmonious  effect  between  the 
architectural   feature   of   a   room  and  its 
furnishings,   but   is   also   one   of  the  few 
concerns   on   the   Pacific   Coast   that   are 
direct  importers  of  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man,  English   and   Oriental   floor  cover- 
ings,    wall     coverings     and     upholstery 
goods.      They    are     the    only    Western 
representatives    for    the    world    famous 
Aubusson    carpets    and   chair   backs   and 
seats.     Parties  contemplating  furnishmg 
their   home   with   foreign   tapestries   and 
like   materials   need  not   now  go   abroad 
for   these   things. 

San  Jose  Architects  Busy 

Architects  Wolf  &  McKenzie  of  San 
Jose  have  quite  a  little  work  in  their 
office  just  now.  They  have  the  new 
county  hospital  costing  $86,000;  a  brick 
building  costing  $30,000  for  the  Walsh- 
Cole^  Company,    wholesale    grocers,     a 


To  Install  Heating  Plant 

The  Machinery  and  Electrical  Com- 
pany will  install  the  heating  and  ventil- 
ating system  for  the  Security  Savings' 
Bank  in  the  Security  building  at  Fifth 
and  Spring  streets,  Los  Angeles. 


$30,000  cannery  at  Sunny vaTe ;  a  $10,000^ 
residence  for  J.  H.  Platte  at  First  and 
Hobson  streets;  a  $12,000  residence  for 
William  Bogan  of  San  Francisco,  now 
in  course  of  construction  on  the  Alameda 
in  San  Jose;  a  hotel  in  Sunnyvale  for 
John  Ryan  and  an  apartment  house  in 
Sunnyvale  for  E.   L.   Roberts. 


Figure  a7id  Memorial  Windows 
A  Specialty 


Telephone  Temporary  3318 
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ART  GLASS 
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GLASS  SIGNS 


944-946  Mission  Street 


PRISM  GLASS  IN 

SHEETS  AND 

METAL  SET 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Generaf  View  of  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


The  Hendy  Company's  Great  Plant 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Machine  Works  were  destroyed 
in  the  great  San  Francisco  disaster.  Soon 
after  it  was  decided  to  erect  new  and 
larger  works  at  Sunnyvale,  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  The  pattern  shop  was  in  opera- 
tion by  the  first  of  November,  the  foun- 
drv^  by  the  first  of  January,  1907,  the 
machine  shop  and  other  shops  by  the 
first  of  February,  and  today  the  whole 
plant,  with  its  magnificent  equipment  of 
modern,  up-to-date  tools,  is  running  full 
blast.  Some  idea  of  the  extensive  nature 
of  the  buildings  and  yard  can  be  gained 
from  the  accompanying  photographs. 

The  old  firm  of  the  Joshua  ^  Hendy 
^Machine    Works,    iacorporated in   1882, 


on  September  11,  1906,  was  merged  into 
a  new  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works.  The  new 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
and  has  erected  at  75  Fremont  street, 
just  half  a  block  from  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  a  fine  two-story  office  build- 
ing, the  first  one  of  a  permanent  nature 
in  that  part  of  the  city.  It  has  a  frontagp 
of  91  feet,  and  contains  a  show-room 
whose  unusually  large  floor  space  is  well 
stocked  with  engines,  boilers,  hoists,  and 
other  classes  of  mining  and  accessory 
machinery  for  which  the  house  is  so  well 
known. 

The  works  at  Sunnyvale  cover  about 
twelve  acres  of  land,  thirty  additional 
acres  being  held  in  reserve  for  future 
extension.     The  main  buildings  form   a 
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CONv^RETE  COMPA 


CONSTRUCTING    ENGINEERS 

GENERAL  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  WORKS  CONTRACTORS 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Grant  Building,  Market  and  Seventh  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  are  prepared  to  do  a  General  Construction  business. 
For  Engineering  Works  we  will   submit  plans   and  estimates  if 
desired,  and  carry  out    construction  under  supervision   by  owner  s 

engineers.  .,,,•.     ^       i.       i 

For  buildings  of  Reinforced  Concrete  we  will  submit  structural 
plans  and  estimates  if  desired,  and  erect  structures  under  supervision 
of  owners'  architects  or  engineers.  ,       i     .  u  i: 

We  will  advise  with  owners  as  to  buildings  or  works,  but  betore 
undertaking  construction  we  will  insist  upon  owners  being  repre- 
sented, in  preparation  or  acceptance  of  plans  and  supervision  work, 
by  an  architect  or  engineer  selected  by  themselves. 

^We  wiU  give  preference  to  the  cost-plus-premium  bas^to^  con- 


tract  business,    for  reasons  which  we   are  prepared   to  sEow   m  Uie 
interest  of  economical  and  good  construction  and  of  clean  contract 

business.  .  ,      .        ,  •  i    .i 

But  we  will  take  work  on  any  business  basis  which  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  and  the  exigencies  of  the  time  will  justify  any 

contractor  in  taking  it. 

Under  the  cost-plus  premium  contract,  we  build  your  structure 
within  our  estimate  or  share  the  excess  cost  with  you.  Send  tor  a 
circular  explaining  this  system. 

We  have  a  well-proven  purchase-and-cost  accounting  system,  and 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage  of  owners.  We  will  give  close  personal 
attention  to  our  business  and  to  all  of  it.  ,         ,  u        i 

In  Reinforced  Concrete  we  will  undertake  only  thorough  and 
safe  construction,  and  we  know  how  to  do  such  work  with  economy 

and  promptness.  ,        r         i  ^f 

We  are  fully  outfitted  with  advantageous  plant  for  a  large  amount 

of  this  work,  and   have   a  large  and   experienced   organization   and 

force  now  engaged  on  this  class  of  construction. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  the  actual  and  comparative  advantage 

of  reinforced  concrete  construction  on  the  basis  of  the  best  practice. 

Send  for  one  of  our  Reinforced  Concrete  circulars. 


WM.  HAM     HALL 

M. AM. SOC   C.E. 

LEOPOLD  J.  MENSCH 

M.  AM. SOC.  C.  E. 


THE  CONCRETE  COMPANY. 


Showing  Switching  Faciltties  and  Portion  of  Main  Foundry.  Joshu  Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunnyvale.  Cal, 
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HUMBOLDT  BANK  BUILDING    Meyer  ^  (fBrien.  Architects 
£(|iii|)1>e(l  with  Kewanoe  System  of  Water  Supply 


rHE  Kkwanek  Systkm  of 
Watkr  Supply  is  earth 
quakerproof ;  it  is  weather 
proof:  it  is  proof  against  the 
entrance  of  foreign  substances 
and  the  tjrowth  of  vegetable 
matter. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Kewanee  System  is  the 
Kewaiiee   Pneumatic  Tank. 

This  is  the  water  storagt-  tank. 
It  is  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the 
building,  or  niayUbe  buried  in 
the  ground,  The  water  is 
pumped  into  this  tank  instead 
of  into  an  attic,  tower  or  roof 
tank. 

The  Humboldt  Bank  Building 
occupies  a  lot  on  the  south  side 
of  Market  Street  about  100  feet" 
east  of  Fourth  Street  with  a 
frontage  of  50  feet  on  Market 
Street  and  a  depth  toward 
Stevenson  Street  of  170  feet. 
The  main  front  on  Market 
Street  is  to  be  seventeen  sto- 
ries high  with  one  or  two  stories 
in  the  dome  in  addition.    To 


plan  a  water  system  for  a 
building  of  this  kind,  required 
engini-ering  skill  and  broad 
practical  experience.  We  offer 
you  both:  and  we  will  make 
no  charge  for  preliminary  esti- 
mates, prices  and  plans. 

This  building,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  will  be 
e(iuil>ped  throughout  with  the 
Kewanoe  System  of  Water 
Supply. 

Absolnto  Satisfartion 
Guaninteed 

Write  at  once  for  full  de- 
scription and  details. and  please 
nu-ntion  Architect  &  Engineer 
of  California. 


I 


KEWANr^  WATER  SUPPLY  CO 

^1  AJOND  b  1  .,  San  Francisco 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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quadrangle,  in  front  of  which  and  facing 
the  railroad  tracks  stands  the  office  and 
administration  building,  whose  quaint 
Mission  style,  with  rough  cement  finish 
and  red  tiled  roof  and  cupola  make  a 
pretty  and  effective  contrast  to  the  sur- 
rounding orchards.  A  splendidly- 
equipped  and  well-lighted  draughtmg 
room  occupies  the  southeast  end  of  the 
building,  and  at  the  northwest  end  are 
the  equally  well-arranged  offices  for  the 

staff. 

Directly  back  of  the  administration 
building  is  the  main  machine  shop,  which 
is  420  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  20-ton  Niles  traveling 
crane,  electrically  driven.  It  is  also 
equipped  with  independent  electrically 
driven  tools  of  the  most  up-to-date 
tyoes. 

The  foundry  building  is  256  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wide,  is  also  equipneJ  with  an 
electrically-driven  Niles  traveling  crane, 
and  has  two  cupolas  with  a  capacity  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  tons  per  day, 
which  can  be  increased  according  to  de- 
mand. 

The  main  blacksmith  shop  has  a  most 
complete  equipment,  including  steam 
hammer,  forges,  furnaces,  and  all  the  usual 
small  tools.  The  boiler  shop  and  steel 
plate    working    department,   where     ore 


cars  and  other  similar  manufactures  are 
produced  is  also  furnished  with  pneu- 
matic riveter,  punches,  shears,  and  other 
modern  tools. 

The  ma"n  yard  tracks  which  connect 
with  the  railroad  siding  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  pass  through  the  main 
machine  shop  at  right  angles,  the  en- 
trance and  roof  at  this  point  being  suf- 
ficiently high  to  admit  of  the  locomotive 
cranes  passing  through  the  building  from 
the  main  yard  to  the  Southern  Pacihc 
siding,  which  is  a  great  convenience  and 
facilitates  the  handling  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery. . 

The  yard  has  two  main  lines  of  stand- 
ard gauge  track  with  braiiches  and 
switches  to  the  various  buildings  i  he 
^team-driven  locomotive  crane  enables  as 
many  as  four  or  five  standard  railroad 
cars  to  be  hauled  from  the  siding  to  any 
part  of  the  works  and  readily  loaded  or 
unloaded. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  this  plant  are  the  pre- 
cautions against  earthquake  and  fire,  the 
general  arrangement  being  such  as  to 
insure  the  greatest  safety  possible  A 
steel  tank  70  feet  in  height  is  kept  filled 
with  water,  and  is  connected  with  mains 
throughout  the  entire  works.  Independ- 
ent   high    pressure    electric    pumps    have 
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PHONE  MAiy^ET 
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fMPROVE DOTTLE    GIANT   OIL    BURNE 

Modern  High  Grade  FUEL  OIL  BURNING  MACHINERY  and 
Supplies  for  Power  and  Heating  Plants. 


G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  IN 


c. 


Consulting  Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the  In- 
stallation of  High  and  Low  Pressure  Steam  Plants 


1165  HOWARD  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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liEUrrEL  &t  ESSER  CO.  N 

40  OaK   Street,   San  Francisco 


Architects'  and  Drawing  Materials 

PARAGON  DRAFTING 
INSTRUMENTS 

...Builders*  and  Surveying  Instruments... 


<I   PROFIT  BV   EXFERIENCE-lf  you 

intend  to  eduip  your  Drawini;  K^om  re- 
momlHT  that  Kkiffki,  *  ^'^^^^f.-.S^^u^ 
nstrunu-nts  and  "^at^r.als  are  still  he 
standard  of  quality  We  have  all  requ 
sites  for  drawing  and  en«»neenng.  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted  Complete  ilius 
trated  catalogue  (550  pp.)  sent  on  request. 
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Keeps  out  T^^  Dampness 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

Used  by  Leading  Architects  and  Contractors. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 
PAINTS,    OILS    AND   GLASS,    VARNISHES,    BRUSHES 

113  Front  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHONE,   TEMPORARY  384. 


ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


Imported  and  d|Jmestic  carpets,  rugs 
draperies,  upholstery,  etc. 

Special  artist  in  desi^^ning  correct 
schemes  for  furnishing  homes.  High 
grade  office  and  bank  furniture. 


Louis  XVI  Chair,  from  Palace 
at  Versailles 


THE  BEACH-ROBINSON  COMPANY 

1717  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
1387  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 
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ENGINEERS  and  MACHINISTS 

POWER   TRANSMITTING     MACHINERY 

AND    ALL    PERTAINING    THERETO 

ELEVATING    AND   CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

NINETEENTH    AND    HARRISON    STREETS 
SAN    FRANCISCO  -  -  -  -  CALIFORNIA 


ENGINES,  BOILERS,  PUMPS. 
WHEELS,  HOISTS.  GIANTS. 
STEAM  VESSELS  AND  MARINE 
MACHINERY,  PLANTATION  AND 
GENERAL  MACHINERY,  HEINE 
SAFETY  BOILERS,  SHEET  IRON 
AND  STEEL  WATER  PIPE, 
BRYAN  MILLS,  STEEL  WHIMS, 
JOHNSTON  CONCENTRATORS, 
MILL  GEARING.  BRIDGE  WORK. 


RISDON  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF    IMPROVED 

MINING  AND   MILLING 
MACHINERY 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 


STEUART    and    FOLSOM    STREETS 
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STEEL 


ROIN  AIND  STEEL 
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TOOL,  DRILL  SPRING.  MACHINERY,  COLD 
ROLLED,  STRUCTURAL  PLOW,  PICK,. TIRE 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORCINGS  SHEET  AND  PLATE  STEEL 

Polished  Drill  Rods,  Cold  Rolled  Steel  in  Hexauons,  Flats  and  vSquares 
Coppered  Bessemer  Rods,  Cold  Rolled  Bessemer  Strips  and  Sheet  Steel 
Cone  Head   Rivets,   Structural  Steel    in   Angles,    Channels,    Tees,    Etc. 

PACIFIC  MANAGERS  FOR 

CROCKER-WHEEI.P3R     COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Electrical  Engineers.    Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Motors  and  Generators 
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ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Pole  Line  Hardware  and  Construction  Material 

Telephone  Apparatus 

Century-Klein  Electric 


^kJ, 


623  SANSOME   STREET 


Telephone  Temporary  1794 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

CHRISTIAN   DE  GUIGNE.   President 
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COUNTING  THE  COST 


To  the  Editor  The  Architect  and 
Engineer — It  should  be  obvious  to  the 
thoughtful  citizen  that  labor  unions 
have  no  monopoly  of  strikes.  Capital, 
weary  at  last  of  labor's  excessive  de- 
mands and  of  the  present  prices  of 
building  materials,  seems  to  have  gone 
on  strike  itself.  "Financial  stringency" 
but  meagerly  describes  the  existing  con- 
ditions. There  is  plenty  of  money,  as 
much  as  there  ever  was,  and  California's 
resources  are  practically  illimitable,  but 
a  halt  had  to  be  called  on  the  reckless 
methods  and  reckless  expenditures  which 
have  obtained  so  largely  since  the 
disaster  of  April,  1906.  Extraordinary 
events  of  course,  precipitated  extra- 
ordinary conditions,  but  the  abnormal 
phase  could  not  continue  forever,  and 
the  day  of  reckoning  has  arrived. 

The  crisis,  which  for  some  months 
had  been  looming  on  the  horizon,  was 
apparently  precipitated  by  the  various 
strikes  commencing  about  May  1,  the 
chief  and  the  most  distressing  of  which, 
because  of  general  inconvenience  and 
injury,  is  the  strike  of  the  Carmen's 
Union.  '^~^' 

Mr.  Calhoun  of  the  United  Railroads 
accepted  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by 
the  Carmen's  Union.  Yet  he  was  ready 
once  more  to  submit  the  men's  griev- 
ances to  arbitration  and  although  the 
constitution  of  the  Carmen's  Union 
ordains  that  it  shall  seek  arbitration 
before  a  strike,  Mr.  Cornelius — and  with- 
out Mr.  Mahon's  veto — called  the  men 
out.  The  result  has  been  extraordin- 
arily vexatious  to  the  third  party  to  all 
such  strikes — the  passengers  or  con- 
sumers. Retail  business  has  been 
paralyzed,  various  enterprises  have  been 
frustrated  or  postponed,  and  the  banks 
have  adopted  the  most  stringent 
i>olicies  of  non-accommodation.  Business 
i^  dull,  money  is  tight. 

Conditions    are    serious    enough    now, 

I'Ut  of  the  morrow  none  dare  prophesy, 

ither  for  labor  or  for  capital. 

The  truth  is  that  the  reign  of  universal 

rosperity  has  all  too  suddenly  been  de- 

•  osed. 


The  abnormal  conditions  that  have 
obtained  since  the  disaster  could  not 
continue  forever.  The  cost  of  living 
and  of  building  must  be  reduced,  and 
business  restored  to  a  normal  basis.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  San  Francisco  to 
continue  putting  up  buildings,  for  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  more  than  the  same 
buildings  would  cost  in  other  cities 
of  the  same  size.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  carman's  wife  is  not  the  only  one 
who  cannot  afford  "a  silk  gown  and 
matinee  tickets'*  all  the  time.  Extrava- 
gance has  been  the  rule  dominant  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  San  F'rancisco  as 
usual  has  lead.  In  fact  the  majority 
of  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  have  been  living  on  a 
larger  scale  than  their  true  earning 
capacity,  if  not  their  incomes,  warranted. 
Both  capital  and  labor  must  come  to 
their  senses  and  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Mark  Hanna:  "Yield  to  the  great  law 
of    fair   dealing   between    man   and    man. 

I     am     sure     that     the     American 

people  will  sustain  a  policy,  based  upon 
the    highest    moral    and    social    impulse, 
-wtiic+r  wiiL  eliminate  the  passioriate  pre^ 
judices    that    now   exist    between   capital 
and  labor." 

"Life,"  wrote  Senator  Hanna,  "is  a 
matter  of  mutual  interest  between  labor 
and  capital;  it  is  not  possible  for  one  to 
prosper  permanently  unless  the  other 
shares   in   that   prosperity." 

Had  Mr.  Hanna  been  spared-,  the  work 
of  the  Civic  Federation  and  its  simple 
motto,  the  Golden  Rule — the  united 
effort  of  the  general  community  which 
desires  to  avoid  the  disordering  of  its 
business  and  transportation — doubtless 
would  have  been  far  more  prevalent  and 
efficient.  The  Civic  Federation  opposes 
the  sympathetic  strike,  opposes  the  boy- 
cott, disapproves  of  the  restriction  of 
production  to  enhance  values,  and  urges, 
as  a  sure  foundation  for  capital  and 
labor,  absolute  confidence  on  both  sides. 
It  should  be  hardly  necessary  for  a 
writer  in  The  Architect  and  Engineer 
to  point  out  that  organized  labor  has 
made     excessive     demands     during     the 
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SHFET  AND  BAR  COPPER  SEAMLESS  COPPER  PIPES 

Sanders    (El    Co/s  Copper   >A^orKs 

Carl  L.  Schalitz.  Prop. 

Praciical  Coppersmiths,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Copper  Work,  Sanders'  Continuous  Stills,  Etc. 

Special  attention  iflven  to  all  kinds  of  repair  work  for  steamboats,  etc. 
Beetle  and  Howard  St»..     Sam  F-ramcmco,  California 


22   MYRTLE   ST. 
AK  CALIFORNIA 


THE    EBY  MACHINERY   COMPANY 

S  \WMII  L  AND  WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 
BOX    FACTORY    AND    SHINGLE     MACHINERY 
Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Tools,  Ewart  Llik  Belting  and  Conveyor  Chains,  Sprocket  Wheels^  Elevator  Buckets.  Etc.  Etc- 
ATLAS  BUILDING  


SAN   FRANCISCO 


/;   /    HUFIER,  Presuiem  LTNCOLX  H.  LEll'ARS,  Manager 

CALIFORNIA  INK  CO. 

Mauufactnrtrs;  of 


No.  7  JONES  ST., 


} 


NEW  YORK  ::  CHICAGO 


err 

Successors  to  Stkigkr  &  Kkrr 


CHARI.es  D.  STEIGER.  Secretary 


SleljEier  &  Kerr  .Move  &  luuiiuiy  Co. 


Manufacturers  i>f 

g>toup0  anil  iRang^H 

And  all  kinds  of  Heating  Stoves  and  Steel  Ranges 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

All  ^'f""  iiarhinrru 

Mining,  Railroad,  Architectural  and  Bridge  Castings 


Special  attention  paid  to  Street  Department  work,  sudi  as  Manlioles,  Cesspools,  etc 
Corner  Folsom  and  EigKteentK  Sts. 

Telephone  Mission  342      ^^ 


SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


California  Incandescent  Lamp  Company 

Itlas  Building.  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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YOU     INSIST     ON     THAT     RED     LABEL 

•improved  CALIFORNIA' 

YOU'LL  GET  THE   BEST. 
Our  New  Type  absolutely  guaranteed.    A  trial  order  ivill  convince  you  that  we  are  putting  out  the 
highest  grade  lamp  on  the  market. 
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last  twelve  months  in  San  Francisco. 
But  a  few  instances  may  be  of  value. 
The  cost  of  brick  in  the  wall  is  $25 
to  $30,  per  thousand,  while  in  other 
cities  of  equal  size  the  cost  has  been 
from  ZZ  to  40  per  cent  less  for  the 
same  work.  Our  union  bricklayers  de- 
cry a  $7.00  eight  hour  day— $8.00  or 
more  for  eight  hours  is  what  they  want — 
and  expect  to  get,  while  the  number  ' 
laid  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  as  compared 
to   the    wages   demanded. 

Who     now     dares     to     guarantee     first- 
class    reinforced    concrete    building    con- 
struction on  a  basis  of  16c  or  even  20c 
or  24c  per  cubic  foot  of  contained  space? 
How  many  Class  B.  buildings  have  been 
constructed    within    the    estimate    during 
the    past    year?     How    many    have    been 
built   that   did   not   cost   more   than  25% 
to    40%    above    the    original     estimate? 
Some    have    cost    100%    more    than    the 
estimated  cost  and  what  has  the  owner 
to    show    for    the    excess    of    money    in- 
vested?    Can    a    rental    rate    be    saddled 
onto    financially    reliable    and    permanent 
tenants    that    will    permanently    produce 
'  adequate      returns     on     this     "watered" 
cost?      From   $1.92   to   $2.50   per    square 
foot  per  year  of  office  floor  space  can  be 
obtained   for   modern    offices    in    modern 
buildings    with    up-to-date    convenienc  s 
and  service,  and  most  office  space  must 
rent  for  far  less  although  an  occasional 
choice  location  may  bring  more,  but  the 
ruling   rate    can    be    no    more    here    than 
elsewhere,  and  in  all  other  cities  this  rule 
"holds.^an   Francisco  office  space  never 
was    nor    will    be    higher    than    similar 
space  in  similar  cities,  once  the  demand 
occasioned  by  the  fire  is   supplied.    The 
same  holds  true  as  to  lofts,  warehouses, 
wholesalers'    locations     and    in    fact     all 
property    of    this    nature     except     some 
financial    institutions    and    certain    retail 
concerns    who    seem    able    to    pay    what- 
ever becomes  necessary  to  get  the  loca- 
tion   they    want.     Such    being    the    case, 
who    is    going    to    make    good    to    the 
owner    of    buildings    that    cost    so    much 
they  cannot   possilDly   earn   a   fair   return 
on  the  money  invested?    The  answer  is — 
capital    can    wait — it    neither    sews    nor 
spins    nor    does    it    have    to    eat    or    pay 
rent    for    being   housed — so    is    can    wait 
indefinitely. 

So  if  the  returns  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestment are  plainly  inadequate  to  war- 
rant the  outlay,  then  neither  will  banker 
loan  nor  owner  build  and  the  result  is 
what  we  are  now  facing. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  building 
material  has  been  decided.  Lumber 
went  up — it  has  also  been  coming  down. 
Other  materials  are  lowering  but  it  is 
to  labor  that  the  greatest  advance  has 
'>een   made — by  the   shortening  of  hours 


and  the  increase  in  pay,  and  if  organized 
labor  can  bring  it  about,  the  end  of  the 
advance   is   not   yet.     While   a    reduction 
is  not  yet  even  considered.    The  cost  of 
living    is    given    as    an    excuse    in    many 
cases    but    aside    from    a    very    decided 
increase  in  rental  demands  for  residents 
and   flats    occasioned   by   fire   and   which 
can  be  but  temporary,   (even  now  there 
are  many  "for  rent"  signs  up),  the  cost 
of    living    as    represented    by    the    cost 
of   food    products   is    rather    less   in    San 
F"'rancisco  and   the   trans-bay   cities   than 
in  cities  of  corresponding  size  elsewhere 
in    the    country.     Meats    cost    less    here. 
Flour  and  other  staples  about  the  same. 
F>uits  and   vegetables   decidedly   less,  in 
fact  very  few  things  that  are  generously 
bought    cost    more    here,    even     to    the 
extent  of  the  freight  paid  for  their  tran- 
sportation from  the  East.    Thus  it  would 
seem  that  all  the  talk  about  high  living 
is    not    borne    out    by    the    facts — when 
facts  are  adduced.    Much  is  heard  about 
the   "San   F"rancisco   standard   of   living." 
which  is  supposed  to  call  for  an  expense 
considerable   in    excess   of   that    required 
in   less   favored  sections   of  the   country. 
H  the  San   F>ancisco  standard  of  living 
demands    excess    pay    to    the    extent    of 
seriously  delaying  the   rebuilding  of  the 
city  then  the  standard  would  seem  to  be 
a  false  one  or  else  misunderstood. 

Perhaps  this  so  called  "standard  of 
living"  is  to  be  a  new  excuse  for  the 
violation  of  law?  Is  is  to  be  added  to 
our  other  "unwritten  laws"?  Are  we  to 
have  it  appealed  to  iiL  the  passionate 
pleas  to  juries  and  hinted  at  in  Sunday 
sermons  and  "played  up"  in  the 
"yellows"? 

The    crisis    that    confronts    San    Fran- 
cisco today  is  not  merely  industrial  and 
economic;    it    is    of    vital    social    signifi- 
cance   and    of    instant    menace    to    every 
citizen.    In  an  editorial  the  Argonaut  re- 
cently maintained  with  much  truth: 
"W^hen,  in  the  course  of  conflicts  like 
■    that  which  now  convulses  San  Francisco, 
there  is  violent  interference  on  the  part 
of  strikers,  government  must  step  in  to 
sustain  the  right  of  him — call   him  scab, 
strikebreaker,  or  any  other  term  of  op- 
probrium   if    you    will — who     elects     to 
work.     Government    must    maintain    the 
law,    since    otherwise    its    own    mandate 
would  be  lost.    A  government  incapable 
or  unwilling  to   sustain  the  law  to  sup- 
port    citizens     in    their    right    to    work, 
would,  as  we  have  hitherto  declared,  be 
no  government  at  all;   it  could   not  live, 
because   it   could   serve   no   purpose,   and 
society    would    not    support    it.     Outside 
of  its  duty  to  maintain  the  law  and  the 
right    of    every    citizen    under    the    law, 
government      has      no      mandate.       The 
striker,  seeing  another  take  up  the  work 
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GORHAM    RUBBER   CO. 

ShAlTLE        SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 

Belting.  Packing  and  Hose 

HOOTS  AND  SHOES  l''iV?x?!MT?u,M-nRKS    FTC 

OILED  CLOTHING  AUTOMOBILE  I  IRES,  EIC. 

Telephone  Exchanire  5()8 

Fourth  and  Washington  Sts..  Oakland        105-107  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 

Rubber  Factory  in  San  Francisco. 


Manufacturers  ol 
Santa  Cruz,  Marble  Valley 
AND  San  Juan  Lime 


Henry  Cow  el  I 

Lime  and  Cement  Co.  ,,, j-^r;; " an.  tkowk,. 

15  East  St.,  San  Francisco         Portland  cement 


Paynt  ^ 
Works. 

S(iuare    and    Hexagon 
Established  1871  — Inc. 


^It 


S,    The   only   Carriai^e   Bolt   Works  on  the 

Pacitic  Coast.    Manufacturers  of  Iron  and 

Steel  Set  Screws,  Cap  Screws,  Studs,  and 

all  kuids  of   Bolts  and  Nuts.     Upset  Bridge  Rods.  Truss 

Rods  and  Anchors;  Head  and  Point  Drit  Bolts,  \\  me  Cask 

Bolts  with  Brass  Acorn  Nuts,  Turnhuckles,  Cold-Punched 

Nuts      All    kinds    of    General    and  Special    Blacksmithing. 

Dec    i?    1888  121-123  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Fair!     iks^Standard 


All  Sizes  and  Capacities 

Counters,  Portable 
Wagon,  Dor  man  I   '^  '*  ^>ack 

J^n^sol  Trucks,  Etc. 

SKND  FOR  C  N  r  ALOGTF     ^ 

FAIRBANKS,     MORSE     &     CO. 

531-537     HOWARD     STREET.         SAN     FRANCISCO,     CALIFORNIA 


Associated  Oil  Company 


PRODUCERS    AND    SELLERS    OF 


Crude  Fuel  Oil 

SUPPLIES   THE   LARGEST   CONSUMERS    ON   THE   COAST   FIELDS, 

KERN  RIVER  AND  McKITTRICK 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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he  has  lain  down,  seeing  him  protected 
in  it,  is  forever  complaining  that  the 
law  gives  its  favor  to  the  "scab."  He  is 
^rong— stupidly,  pitifully  wrong.  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  side  of  the  ''scab"  only 
in  so  far  as  the  "scab"  is  withm  his 
rights;  and  so  long  as  he  remains  within 
his  rights  it  must  support  him. 

Force    of    arms    may    no    longer    win 
labor  controversies  in  civilized  countries 
without    swift   and   sure    punishment.     If 
the   commonwealth,  through  its   officers, 
fails  to  enforce  order  and  protect  those 
who  interfere  and  by  force  or  fear  com- 
oel    a  cessation  of  work— then  that  com- 
monwealth    instead     of     the     guilty     in- 
dividual  will   merit   and   get   the   punish- 
ment   itself,    swift    and    terrible.     Labor 
controversies    are    won    these    days    by 
public    aoproval    or    lost    by    public    dis- 
.'ipnroval.    The   right  to  work  for  whom 
you  will  and  for  such  wage  as  you  may 
see  fit  to  accept  would  scarcely  seem  to 
be    open    to    question    by    any    thinking 
person.     Guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
of   the   United    States   the   protection   of 
the  law  is  given  to  those  who  live  within 
its  pale.     Either  the  law  governs  or  else 
government,    law    and    the    entire    fabric 
that  civilization  has  been  erecting  these 
hundreds  of  years  is  a  vain  thing  and  the 
Red  Flag  period  is  indeed  here. 
The  Argonaut  editor  further  says: 
"We  must  destroy  the  system  which  is 
strangling    us    or    it    will    destroy    Cali- 
fornia.   To  organized   labor  as   we   have 
had   it   here   and  in   the    shape   in   which 
it   still   urges   its  pretensions,    we   must 
deny    the    privilege    of    going    one    step 
further.     More   than   this,   we   must   beat 
it   back   from   the    place    it   holds   at   the 
front  of  our  affairs;  we  must  unhorse  it 
at    the   point   of   its    social   and    political 
usurpations;    we    must    force    it    to    take 
its  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  social 

order." 

We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  to  build  up  in  San  Francisco. 
We  have  had  our  fill  of  destruction  in 
the  past  fourteen  months — let's  omit 
that! 

What  is  needed  is  to  curb  and  direct 
not  only  organized  labor  but  a  few — yes 
at  least  a  few— other  things.  There  are 
more  sensible,  hard-headed,  honest  and 
reliable  citizens  among  those  who  com- 
pose the  organized  labor  ranks  than  there 
are  of  those  who  represent  all  the  other 
classes  in  that  strange  body  of  men  and 
women.  The  trouble  is  they  are  mainly 
in  the  ranks,  unused  to  hustling  on 
union  matters  and  disposed  to  leave 
affairs  entirely  with  the  leaders. 

The  fact  asserted  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
may  have  received  substantial  benefits 
from  a  corrupt  Board  of  Supervisors 
docs  not  in  the  least  grant  to  organized 


labor  or  their  friends  collectively  or  in- 
dividually, no  matter  how  deep  their 
sympathy  or  community  of  interest, 
any  right  or  privilege,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  injure,  damage  or  destroy  the 
property  of  the  United  Railroads  or  to 
interfere  with  those  persons  who  desire 
to  work  for  that  corporation  or  the 
people  who  may  wish  'to  ride  on  the 
cars  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  right,  under  the  law, 
to  pay  such  wages  as  his  best  judg- 
ment dictates,  is  incontrovertible  and 
should  be  inviolable.  If  the  present  dis- 
graced civic  administration  cannot 
protect  the  property  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads and  citizens  from  molestation  and 
our  women  from  insult,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  Governor  Gillett  to  intervene 
and  with  state  troops  if  need  be,  enforce 

the    laws.  .  rr     •         r 

The  fact  of  the  city  suffering  from 
the  chaos  reigning  in  its  civic  depart- 
ments is  as  apparent  as  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  burned  district  was  one  year 
ago,  and  there  never  was  a  more  un- 
happy time  selected  for  this  strike. 
Coming  on  so  soon  after  the  other,  which 
so  plainly  put  the  carmen  in  the  wrong 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  general  public.  The  free 
use  of  the  cars  proves  this.  The  matter 
of  police  protection  has  been  so  quickly 
disposed  of  that  no  one  longer  asks  "can 
they  protect"?  but  "will  they  protect"? 
They  have  shown  how  readily  they  can 
if  the  orders  to  them  are  right. 

These  carmen  who  say  they  are  not 
drawing  the  wage s^  of  ar  hod-carrier  are 
the  first  to  lose  their  battle.  By  com- 
parison with  the  extravagant  wages  of 
the  Building  Trades  no  doubt  they 
believe  that  they  were  not  getting  a  just 
return  for  their  labor,  yet  they  were 
getting  far  more  than  the  average  of 
their  class  in  this  country.  But  there  is 
where  this  strange  "San  Francisco 
standard  of  living"  plea  comes  in  again. 

Is  San  Francisco  to  erect  a  protection 
wall  all  of  its  own  around  itself,  but- 
tressed on  the  shoulders  of  organized 
labor?  To  be  paid  for  by  capital  which 
can  never  hope  to  make  a  fair  return 
from  its  investment  (so  costly  would 
this  .protection  wall  make  it).  A  special 
and  peculiar  protection  that  refuses 
admission  as  "unfair"  to  goods  made  in 
union  factories  and  shops  in  other 
states  by  union  men  for  union  wages, — 
paying  union  dues  to  the  same  union, 
and  union  men  here  refusing  to  use 
their  goods  for  why?  "Well  they  don't 
cost  as  much  to  make  as  the  same  goods 
would  if  made  here  and  we  must  protect 
home  industry  in  order  to  permit  the 
high  standard  of  living  necessary  in  San 
I'Vancisco." 
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Marine,  Accident  and  Plate  Glass  Insurance  t 

Of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Germany 
Established  1865- 

Capital     -       ■■        •      $1,250,000.00 
Deposited  in  the  Initea  Statei    -      200.000.00 

-Voss,  Conrad  &  Co. 

Managers 

Rooms  229-231-233  Monadnock  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  2717 


VALVOLINE  OIL  ( ' 

440  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Leonard  4.  Ellis  Departmcnt 


OIL  KHriNF.RS 

I"  Cylinder  and  Engrlne  Oils 

Show  Best  Results  at  Minimum  Cost 


mm  COAST  BRANCH  HOUSES : 

Portland,  Oregon  Ttcoma,  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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E    H.   Harriman  Herbert  ^    Law 

A    Haas  lames  L.   Flood 

I  ■  W    Hellman.  Jr.    F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 


Isaias  W.   Hellman 
Robert  Watt 
Leon  Sloss 
C.   DeGuigne 
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Percy  T.   Morgan 
J.  Henry  Meyer 
F.   L.   Lipman 


N    CooK  Belting  Co 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GOLDEN  STATE 

PAFFNT  STRETCHED 
LEATHER  RFITING 


Corner  Fremont  and  Howard 
I  Streets ^ 


CISCO, 
California 


R(}CKV  MUUNTAIN  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANYS  BUILDING. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
An  Existing  Brick  Bttildim:  Built  Around  and  Over  and  Added  to  in  Reinforced 
Concrete.    A  Difficult  Engineering  Job.    L.J.  Mensch  {.The  Concrete  Company), 
Structural  Designer  and  Builder. 


As  well  may  the  sections  of  this 
country  that  buy  our  fruit  refuse  it  for 
the  reason  that  "California  has  more 
sunlight    and   can   raise   it   cheaper   than 


we. 


»> 


The  test  of  California's  fairness  and 
her  fitness  to  be  the  goal  of  the  home- 
seeker  is  to  be  made  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  next  few  weeks  and  from  the 
result  of  the  test  the  State  will  be  judged 
by  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

No  fiction  of  the  existence  of  a 
•special  "standard  of  living"  can  carry 
weight  with  the  thinking  public  any  more 
than  they  will  believe  there  is  greater  need 
or  more  excuse  for  "French  Restaurants" 
of  the  unsavory  type  in  this  city  than  any 
licr  fitness  to  be  the  goal  of  the  home — 


places  figure  in  this  standard  of  living?) 
The  people  are  not  to  be  fooled  con- 
tinuously in  these  matters. 

If  union  labor  can  come  to  its  senses 
and  reduce  the  wages  to  rates  that  are 
within  reason  the  town  can  remain  pros- 
perous in  the  face  of  general  depression 
and  its  membership  will  continue  to  find 
work  in  plenty.  But  if  the  desires  of  certain 
elements  now  apparently  in  control,  are 
carried  out,  building,  together  with  other 
improvements  will  practically  cease  and 
San  Francisco  will  remain  at  a  standstill 
until  necessity  brings  forward  other  .labor 
and  creates  new  conditions  not  to  be  in  any 
way  controlled  by  the  present  labor 
leaders,  if  by  labor  leaders  at  all. 

X. 
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Voss,  Conrad  6t  Co. 

Managers 
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Rooms  229-231-233  Monadnock  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  2717 


VALVOLINE  OIL  CO 

440  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Leonard  A.  Ellis  Department 


OIL     €riN¥:p^ 

Cylinder  and  Enfi:!"©  Oils 

Show  Best  Results  at  Minimum  Cost 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH  HOUSES : 

Portland,  Oregon  Tacoma,  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN,   President 
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Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 
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Union  Trust  Building,   No.   A  Montgomery  Street 


Capital     Paid    Up  -  -  - 

Surplus    and    Undivided     Profits 


Isaias  \V.   Hellman 
Robert  Watt 
Leon  Sloss 
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DIRECTORS  : 
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ki)CKY  MOUMAL\  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
An  Existing  Brick  Buildinir  Built  Around  and  Oi>er  and  Added  to  in  Reinforced 
Concrete.    A  Difficult  Eyiginccring  Job.    L.J.  Mensch  {The  Concrete  Company), 
Structural  Designer  and  Builder. 


As  well  may  the  sections  of  this 
country  that  buy  our  fruit  refuse  it  for 
the  reason  that  "California  has  more 
sunlight   and   can    raise   it   cheaper   than 


we," 

The  test  of  California's  fairness  and 
her  fitness  to  be  the  goal  of  the  home- 
seeker  is  to  be  made  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  next  few  weeks  and  from  the 
result  of  the  test  the  State  will  be  judged 
by  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

No  fiction  of  the  existence  of  a 
special  "standard  of  living"  can  carry 
weight  with  the  thinking  public  any  more 
than  they  will  beheve  there  is  greater  need 
or  more  excuse  for  "French  Restaurants" 
of  the  unsavory  type  in  this  city  than  any 
her  fitness  to  be  the  goal  of  the  home — 


places  figure  in  this  standard  of  living?) 
The  people  are  not  to  be  fooled  con- 
tinuously in  these  matters. 

If  union  labor  can  come  to  its  senses 
and  reduce  the  wages  to  rates  that  are 
within  reason  the  town  can  remain  pros- 
perous in  the  face  of  general  depression 
and  its  membership  will  continue  to  find 
work  in  plenty.  But  if  the  desires  of  certain 
elements  now  apparently  in  control,  are 
carried  out,  building,  together  with  other 
improvements  will  practically  cease  and 
San  Francisco  will  remain  at  a  standstill 
until  necessity  brings  forward  other  .labor 
and  creates  new  conditions  not  to  be  in  any 
way  controlled  by  the  present  labor 
leaders,  if  by  labor  leaders  at  all. 
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Heating  a  Modern  School  Building 

In  the  heating  and  ventilating  of 
school  buildings  the  California  practice 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  the  use  of 
the  Sturtevant  Plenum  Pressure  System 
of  ventilating  in  connection  with  the 
furnace  system  of  heating,  in  which 
the  air  is  forced  over  furnaces  or  air 
^vvarmer^    having    extended    heated    sur- 


face so  arranged  that  large  volumes  of 
air  may  be  thoroughly  heated  without 
super-heating  and  vitiating  any  por- 
tion of  the  air.  This  last  requirement, 
that  is,  that  no  air  should  be  super- 
heated, is  of  primary  importance,  as 
super-heating  de-oxygenizes  the  air  and 
leaves  it  thoroughly  vitiated  to  be 
mixed  with  other  volumes  of  fresh 
air.  The  machinery  and  electric  com- 
pany, of  Los  Angeles  have  used  al- 
most exclusively  cast-iron  furnaces,  so 
arranged  as  to  have  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  joints,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  parts  so  designed  as  to  relieve 
all  expansion  and  contraction  strams 
so  as  to  avoid  breakage,  or  warping. 

These  furnaces  have  extended  ribs 
disposed  radically  so  as  to  increase  the 
radiating  surface,  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  strengthen  the  structure  with- 
out increasing  the  weight. 

The  particular  field  for  heating  and 
ventilating  systems  of  this  type  lies  in 
school  buildings  of  moderate  size  so  that 
the  pipe  runs  are  not  so  long  as  to  per- 
mit of  extensive  radiation  between  the 
furnace  battery  and  the  rooms  to  be 
heated.      Where    the    building    covers    a 


large  area  furnace  heating  reaches  its 
natural  limitation,  due  to  radiation  losses 
in  the  conductors. 

The  furnace  method  of  heating  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  California,  particularly 
because  of  the  fact  that  very  rarely  is 
heat  required  during  the  entire  day;  as  a 
rule  a  small  amount  of  heat  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  possibly  for  a  short  time  in  the 
aiternoon  is  alL  that  Is  reaulred-  The 
furnace  system  allows  of  starting  up 
the  plant,  and  delivering  its  maximum 
heat  in  a  very  short  time  after  lighting 
the  fires,  much  shorter  than  it  would 
be  possible  with  a  steam  plant  where 
a  large  body  of  water  would  have  to  be 
warmed  and  converted  into  steam. 

In  the  East  where  excessive  cold  re- 
quires constant  heat  during  a  large  part 
of  the  school  season  these  advantages 
are  not  nearly  so  marked  in  favor  of 
the  furnace  system  as  in  California  prac- 
tice. A  very  large  preponderance  of 
the  school  buildings  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
especially  from  San  Francisco  south,  are 
installed  with  some  form  of  furnace- 
heating  system.  By  reason  of  the  direct 
use  of  fuel  in  heating  the  air  to  be 
warmed  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  fur- 
nace system  is  exceedingly  high. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  in  buildings  covermg 
a  large  area,  or  in  situations  requiring 
heat  to  be  distributed  in  various  places 
that  the  flexibility  of  a  steam-heating 
system  in  connection  with  the  Plenum 
System  of  Ventilation  commends  itself 
at    once    to    the    architect    and    engineer. 

In   large   buildings  of  brick,  or  concrete 
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construction,  the  best  practice  usually 
provides  for  a  well  designed  system  of 
plenum  ducts  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  opening  directly  into  verti-. 
cal  ducts  of  the  proper  size  for  reaching 
all  of  the  rooms  to  be  heated.  The  fans 
of  the  centrifugal  pressure  type  are 
suitably  located  to  maintain  a  constant 
pressure  on  the  entire  tunnel  system,  and 
heating  coils  are  located  in  suitable 
groups  to  furnish  the  heat  in  the  various 
groups  of  risers.  Steam  is  supplied  to 
the  coils  by  way  of  the  usual  double- 
pipe  systems,  and  where  power  plants 
are  used  in  connection  it  is  customary 
to  use  some  one  of  the  different  systerns 
of  steam  distribution  to  remove  the  air 
and  condensation  and  avoid  back  pres- 
sure upon  the  engine  units. 

A  good  example  of  this  type  of  plant 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Los  Angeles  Poly- 
technic High  School,  in  which  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  system  and  the  power 
plant  were  installed  by  the  machinery 
and  electrical  company  after  the  plans 
of  Architect  F.  P.  Burnham,  somewhat 
modified  to  permit  the  use  of  Strutevant 
coils  and  apparatus.  In  this  installation 
the  entire  system  was  carefully  laid  out 
before  the  construction  proceeded  and 
e.xtensive  tunnels  were  provided  making 
a  complete  plenum  chamber.  From  this 
chamber  the  rising  ducts  connect,  being 
built  into  the  walls  so  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  galvanized  iron  work  is  re- 
quired. Within  the  plenum  chamber 
various  groups  of  Sturtevant  coils  ar^ 
disposed    enc a s ed7  s 6   a s    t o   d^elive r   th e 


air  over  the  coils  and  into  the  ducts 
whenever  the  automatic  dampers  reduce 
the  pressure  in  the  air  ducts  to  permit 
of  hot  air  being  used.  The  entire  system 
is  installed  with  the  Webster  system  of 
steam  distrubution,  and  the  temperature 
is  controlled  by  the  National  System  of 
Thermostats  and  dampers.  Three  Sturte- 
vant blowers  are  installed,  two  of  140- 
inch  and  one  120-inch  capacity,  with  their 
proper  size  heating  coils.  The  amount  of 
tem  is  approximately  80,000  cubic  feet  at 
full  load. 


Bids  Wanted  for  Construction  of  Bridges 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  will  be  received  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  California,  in  their  rooms  in  the 
Court  House,  in  the  City  of  San  Jose,  up 
to  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  of  Tuesday,  June  4th, 
1907,  for  the  construction  of  steel  rein- 
forced concrete  abutments  at  the  ends  of 
the  bridge  over  Los  Gatos  creek  on  Park 
avenue,  in  accordance  with  plans  and 
'specifications  on  file  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  sealed  pro- 
posals or  bids  will  be  received  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  California,  in  their  rooms  in  the 
Court  House  in  the  City  of  San  Jose,  up 
to  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  of  Tuesday,  June  4th, 
1907,  for  the  construction  of  a  steel  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge  on  Hamilton 
avenue,  over  the  Los  Gatos  creek,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  and  specifications 
on  file  in  the  chambers  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 


Pioneers  to  Build  at  Once 

An  application  was  made  the  past 
month  by  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  six- 
story  hotel.  Class  C  building,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  street  and 
Pioneer  place,  San  Francisco.  The  new 
building  will  be  erected  on  the  society's 
old  site  and  will  cost  $350,000.  The 
Lindgren-Hicks  Company  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  Pabst  Brewing  Company  has  ap- 
plied for  a  permit  to  erect  a  six-story 
hotel.  Class  C  building,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Ellis  and  Powell  streets,  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000. 

Thomas  Magee  &  Sons  have  made  ap- 
plication for  permission  to  construct  a 
six-story  Class  C  building  on  Geary 
street,  near  Market,  to  cost  $125,000, 
from  plans  by  Bliss  &  Faville. 

Other  applications  were  filed  by  Robert 
D  a  1  z  e  1 ,  Mis  si  on  s  t  re  e  t  near  Second, 
^50,000;  Potter  ^eaTty  Company,  north- 
west corner  of  Battery  and  Sacramento 
streets,  $44,000;  A.  D.  Bretelle,  Green 
street  near  Hyde,  $11,000. 


Some  New  Buildings 

The  Brienola  Estate  Company  has  be- 
gun the  erection  of  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment brick  building  at  Sansome  and 
Pacific  streets.  The  Clark  Construction 
Company  are  the  builders.  The  latter 
company  is  also  building  a  five-story 
brick  structure  for  Kernan  and  Robson 
on  Geary  street,  and  a  brick  building  on 
the  south  side  of  Sutter  street  for  the 
Tillman  estate. 


College  Buildings  at  Pac  fie  Grove 

The  ground  is  being  cleared  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Chinatown  in  Pacific 
Grove  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  biological  department 
of  the  University  of  California.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  by  John  G.  Howard, 
architect.  The  buildings  will  represent 
and  expenditure  of  $200,000. 
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Important   Decision 

In  an  elaborate  decision  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judgment  of 
tMe  Police  Court  of  San  trancisco  in 
convicting  E.  C.  McMannus  of  practic- 
ing his  profession  as  an  architect  with- 
out securing  a  license  is  affirmed.  The 
law  was  passed  in  1901,  and  the  suit 
was  instituted  in  a  friendly  spirit  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  law.  it 
was  contended  that  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional,    in    that    it    granted     special 


privileges    and    immunities    to    a    certain 
class. 


Another  Carnegie  Library 

Architects  Marsh  &  Russell  have  been 
selected  to  draw  plans  for  a  new  Car- 
negie Library  at  South  Pasadena.  It 
will  be  built  on  the  corner  of  Diamond 
and  Center  streets,  of  brick  construction, 
46x75  feet,  and  one  story  high.  It  will 
be  modern  in  every  detail. 


C.V.O.  H.   MILLER,   Manager 
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R.  T.  MURRAY,  Ass1.  Manager 
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Plans  for  Western  Pacific  Terminal 

Plans  arc  being  prepared  in  Chief  En- 
gineer Virgil  G.  Bogue's  office  for  the 
ferry  mole  which  the  Western  Pacific 
will  build  on  the  Oakland  water  front 
near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 

Contracts  for  building  the  ferry  boats 
are  to  be  let  shortly,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  Gould's  engineers 
are  contemplating  entering  San  Fran- 
cisco sooner  than  was  anticipated.  They 
admit  that  work  is  to  be  begun  in  a  few 
weeks  on  their  freight  terminals  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
the  first  work  to  be  undertaken  will  be 
on  the  tunnels  between  Ninth  and  Bran- 
nan,  and  the  next  on  the  freight  slips 
near  the  sugar  refinery. 

Track  laying  is  being  rushed  all  along 
the  Western  Pacific  line.  The  tunnel  at 
Niles,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  is  half 
finished,  and  by  the  time  it  is  completed 
the  Western  Pacific  will  be  ready  to  run 
trains  to  San  Francisco  from  as  far 
north  as  Marysville.  Orders  have  been 
given  to  rush  the  track  laying  work  at 
Oroville,  Marysville,  Sacramento  and 
Stockton. 


Oakland  Wants  New  City  Hall 

Plans  for  a  new  city  hall  for  Oakland 
are  assuming  definite  shape.  At  a  con- 
ference of  Mayor  Mott  and  other  city 
officials  with  the  City  Hall  committee  of 
the  City  Council,  composed  of  Council- 
men  Pendleton,  Everbart,  MulUns,  Bac^ 


cus  and  Ellsworth,  it  was  decided  to  have 
prepared  plans  for  a  building  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000.  The  proposition 
to  sell  the  present  site  and  to  erect  the 
new  building  on  some  other  property 
was  also  discussed,  but  no  definite  action 
in  this  direction  was  decided  upon. 

The  building  in  which  the  departments 
of  government  are  housed  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  the  city,  and 
besides  this  its  tinderlike  construction 
exposes  the  records  of  the  city  at  all 
times  to  danger  of  destruction  by  fire. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  it  became  necessary 
to  rent  space  outside  the  city  hall  for  the 
use  cf  the  City  Assessor  and  the  quarters 
of  the  other  departments  are  rapidly  be- 
coming too  small. 


Compromises  Suit 

Alice  McCone  has  compromised  with 
A.  F.  Rousseau,  the  contractor,  who  she 
claimed  had  failed  to  construct  a  build- 
ing for  her  according  to  their  contract. 
She  agrees  to  pay  him  $19,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $8000  already  paid  him  and  he 
is  to  tear  down  the  building  and  recon- 
struct it  according  to  contract. 


Los  Angeles  Wants  Cement 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Public 
Works  is  advertising  for  bids  on  1,280,- 
000  barrels  of  Portland  cement  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  the  Owens  river 
aqueduct.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  contracts  ever  let  by  the  city. 
There  are  two  items  in  the  specifications, 
providing  that  the  contract  may  be  let 
to  one  or  two  bidders.  The  first  calls 
for  30,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement 
for  aqueduct  use.  Tne  second  calls  for 
all  of  the  Portland  cement  requiied,  not 
to  exceed  1,250,000  barrels,  exclusive  of 
the  aforesaid  30,000  barrels. 


Depot  and  Office  Building 

It  is  announced  in  Sacramento  that 
the  Northern  Electric  Company,  which 
is  building  a  system  of  electric  inter- 
urban  roads  to  gridiron  the  Sacramento 
valley,  has  secured  a  long  lease  on  a  lot 
150  feet  square,  bounded  by  Eighth 
street,  Oak  avenue,  J  and  K  streets,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  that  it  will  im- 
mediatel/  commence  the  erection  of  a 
fine  depot  and  office  building.  The  ten- 
ants on  this  property  have  been  notified 
to  move  out. 


To  Build  Power  Plant 

Willows. — Albert    Lindstrom.    Charles 
Glenn  and  C.  R.  Wicks  have  succeeded  in 


interesting  capital  in  the  erection  of  a 
large  power  plant  at  Stony  Creek.  It  is 
to  be  ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of 
next  year.  The  company  will  be  known 
as  the  Snow  Mountain  power  and  light 
company.  The  plant  will  be  located 
about  three  miles  from  Stonyford.  The 
field  of  this  company  will  be  principally 
Yolo  and  Colusa  counties.  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  will  be  nearly  20,000  volts. 


New  Theaters  for  Northwest 

Spokane,  Wash. — C.  E.  Bray,  of  Chi- 
cago, personal  representative  of  Martin 
J.  Beck,  of  the  Orpheum  theatrical  cir- 
cuit, announces  that  the  company  will 
expend  $175,000  on  a  new  vaudeville 
house  in  Spokane  this  season,  also  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000  will  be 
invested  in  the  five  houses  to  be  erected 
in  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Seattle 
and  Vancouver.  Mr  .Bray  added  that  his 
principal  has  options  on  several  desirable 
building  sites  and  that  upon  his  return 
from  the  Coast  to  Chicago  the  contracts 
will  be  closed  and  work  begun  soon 
afterward. 
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q  Mill,  Shop  and  Field  inspection  of  Bridge, 
Building  and  Ship-Building  Material,  Pipe, 
Boiler-Plate     and     Railroad      Equipment. 
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A   FEW  SAN  FRANCISCO  BLILDINQS  RECENTLY 

INSPECTED  BY  US 

""~  ARCHITECTS 

Whittell  Building         -         17  stories  Shea  &  Shea 

Marston  Building         -  8       ''       Meyer  &  O'Brien 

Quick  Building  -  7       '*  C.  ].  Colley 

Station  C  (San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric)   Wright  and  Polk 
Berkeley  Masonic  Temple,  4  stories      Wm.  H.  Wharff 


iviairi   Office:  ^  234  HELLMAN  BLOCK 

621    MonadnOCk    Building  142  so.  Broadway,  Cor.  2nd,  Us  Aogclcs,  Cal. 

Home  Phone  5747 


San  Francisco 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Want  a  Good  •) 

BUILDING  BLOCK  MACHINE  i 


Easy  to  operate. 

No  need  of  high  priced  mechanics. 
One  man  can  make  300  blocks  per  day  with 
our  machine. 

Write  for  particulars  and  descriptive  matter. 


OLSON  &  RICHARDSON 

Stoughton,  Wis. 


CHEMICAL 

FIRE  APPARATUS 

Chemical  En>fini-s  for  Wan-houses,  Town 
and  City  Fin-  Departments.  Combined 
Hose  and  Chemical  Wagons.  Hose  Carts 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  Trucks     :     :     :     : 

STEMPEL    Gold  Medal,  and 
Aaron    Extinguishers 

PAUL  BRANT,  san  francisco 

PuiiM    Tkmporary  3011 


WHITE  bKv.  Mi.Ris 

Importers  and   Dealers   in 

Hard  Wood  Lumber 

Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  Veneers.  Walnut.  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory.  Ash.  Mahogany.  Cherry. 
Spanish   Cedar.   Poplar.   Maple.    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


\V.  H.  M.XLOTT.  (.eneral  ManuK'  • 

Residence.  250  Scott  Street.  S.  F 
O.  C.  JOHNSON.  Secretary 

Western  Roofing  Materials  Co. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  BUSINESS 

Felt  and  Gravel  RiMjfs,  Repairs,  Roof- 
ing Felts,  Asphalt,  Fltc. 

^Office  and  Works. 

Seventh  and  Hooper  Streets 

Phone  Mint  4371  San  Francisco 


Phone.  Franklin  1976 


REX  ELECTRJCAL  CO. 

CONTRACTORS 

Everything  in  the  ELECTRICAL  LINE 
MOTORS  INSTALLED 

298  Turk  St..     SAN  FRANCISCO 


CEMENT   TESTS 

Complete  Chemical  and  Physical  Tests  according  to  the 
Specifications  of  the  American  Society  of  Testing 
Materials  and  also 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

Accuracy  Ouaraateed 

IRVING  C.  ALLEN 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING    LABOR.ATORY 

BE.XCH  .AND  MASON  STS..  S.an  Francisco 
Phonk  Franklin  1052 


O.  M.  BULLOCn 

DEJIGMER  JiNU  BUILDER 

<|  Plans  and  Specifications  Fur- 
nislied  <|  Remodeling  and  Build- 
ing a  Specialty  <IGet  my  Fig- 
ures       


14'20   Broad-way 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Phone 
Oakland  2538 


J.  R.  Prince 
Pri'sidrnt 


O.  B.  TlBBETTS 

Vice-Pres.  and  Myr. 


AGFINTS  for 

"Flkxo"  &  'Raintite"  Ko()Fin(; 

OAKLAND  ROOFING  AND  PAINT  CO. 

Incorporated 
Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs 

Roof  Paintinff 
A   Full  Line  of  Paints  in  Stock 


412    ISth    Street 
Oakland 

Til.  Oakland  39.^2 


3269  16th  Street 
San  Francisco 

ni.    Market  2524 
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HAMILTON  GRATE  CO. 


177-179  12th  STREET 


I 

1 


PHONE,  OAK  2943 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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been  installed,  and  tire  hydrants  and 
cc^nncctions  for  fire  giants  command  all 
the  important  buildings,  so  that  in  case 
of  necessity,  an  ample  supply  of  •water 
under  considerable  pressure  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  plant  as  at  present  built,  has  pro- 
vision for  a  force  of  about  400  men  and 
is  therefore  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing plants  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  mining  machinery  interests  on  the 
Coast. 

Art  Glass  Windows 

It  is  an  ui  deniable  fact  that  stained 
glass  windows  are  becoming  more  and 
more    a    factor    in    residence    decoration. 


Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  art 
and  'he  reults  are  plainly  apparent  in 
the  magnificent  designs  that  the  various 
manufacturers  of  stained  glass  windows 
are  now  executing.  One  of  these  con- 
cerns is  the  San  Francisco  Art  Glass 
Cortipany,  of  946  Mission  street.  Some 
of  its  recent  contracts,  especially  for 
church  windows,  are  decidedly  beautiful 
in  design  and  execution.  The  company 
has  solved  very  satisfactorily  the  ques- 
tion which  puzzled  the  makers  of  stained 
glass  windows  for  yt-ars,  namely,  the 
reproduction  of  flesh  tints.  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  managing  head  of  the  company,  has 
spent  many  years  of  experimenting  to 
reach  the  results  that  have  been  attained, 


HERCULES    GASOLINE   ENGINES 


WILL  PROVE  BEST  TO  DRIVE 


Brick:  deanln^  Machines,  Swing   Saws,  Saw   Tables 

Concrete  iVIIxers,  Htc. 

HERCULES  HOISTING  ENGINES  ^'"^'^  ^"' l^bt^i^Tto'SS'h.r"" "'""' 

High  Speed  Multiple  Cylioder  Dynamo  Engines      all  i%6  model 


The  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works 


Works  and  Office.  2329  Blanding  Ave.,  near  Park  St.,  Alameda.  California 


'Phone  Alameda  91 


Geo.  A.  Schastey 


Harry  P.  Vollmer 


Robt.  M.  Beggs 


SCHASTEY  &  VOLLMER 
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GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
HOTEL    EQUIPMENT 

Send  for  Booklet 
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"  FROM  FOUNDATION  TO  FURNISHINGS " 

1 930  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Franklin  2729 
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Structural  Engineer 

DesiEnsaod  Details  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-405  Jefferson  Square 

Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


^h^rf^^e^rt  ''^tarnfd'l^irtht'S      ||    W.  W.   BREITE,  C.  E. 

reflected    through     layers     of     gj^ss     ot 
vrrious  tints,  the  combination  of  which 
'    gives  a  very  l-fe-like  flesh  color 

The  vault  window  for  Stockton,  1  he 
Goddess  of  Peace,"  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  class  of  work  turned  out  by  this 
house  A  12  bv  16-foot  window  of 
"The  Annunciation,"  for  St.  Patricks 
(  lurch,  at  San  Jose,  contaming  four 
figures  and  an  immense  amount  ot  de- 
tail work,  is  another  one  of  the  many 
contracts  that  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Glass  Company  has  lately  received. 


Honor  for  San  Jose  Youth 

F    Klein    a  well-known  San  Jose  mer- 
chant   whose    famous    square    furnace    is 
is    advertised    on    another    page    of    the 
Architect     and     Engineer,     is     naturally 
elated  over  the  success  of  his  son,  Julius 
Klein,    who    graduated    from    the    State 
University  a  few  days  ago  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  brilliant  man 
of  his  class.     Since  receiving  his  diploma 
his  services  as  a  student  of  history  and 
economics   have   been   called   for   by   the 
Carnegie       Institute       at       Washington^ 
Klein    while   at    college,    was    given    the 
title  of  "The  Boy  Wonder." 

WANTED— Position  as  first-class  .draughts- 
man Address,  V.  Hamborg.  940  York  St..  San 
Francisco. 


JOHNSON  SYSTEMS 

For  Neatness.  Durability  and  Economy  are  Unexcelled! 


OIL  BURNERS  AND  OIL  BURNING  PLANTS 

MANUFACTURED  AND  INSTALLED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

S.    T.    aOHINSOIN    CO. 


1334  MISSION  ST.,  S.  F. 


PHONE   MARKET  2759 


PHONE      TEMPORARY      1494 


JNO.SCHU 

CONSULTING  AND   DESIGNING 
ENGINEER 


TALL  FIREPROOF  UP-TO-DATE  BUILDINGS. 
STEEL  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES  OF  ANY  TYPE. 

779  MARKET  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  C.  COUCHOT 


E.  T.  THURSTON.  Jr.^ 

Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E       Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Hoc.  Crr 

COUCHOT  &  THURSTON 

DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

Reinforced   Concrete, 
Masonry    and    Steel 

ATLAS  BLDG,    604   MISSION  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

TCLCPHONt    TtMPORAHV    902 


F 


Telephone.  West  4321 


RALPH  BARKER 


COMSVLTING  ENGINEER 

Specifications  and  Estimates 

FOUNDATIONS  STEEL  STRUCTURES 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE 


L 


2504a  Clay  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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Back  to  San  Francisco 


C.  F.  Weber  &  Company  have  moved 
back    to    San    Francisco    into    large    and 
handsome   quarters   at    1151    Polk   street, 
near  Sutter.     Before  the  fire  a  year  ago 
the    company     was     located     on     lower 
Market   street.      Everything   was   burned 
by      the      conflagration      and      temporary 
quarters  were  procured  in  Oakland.     An 
attempt   was    made    to   induce   the   com- 
pany   to    locate    permanently   across    the 
bay,  but  the  opportunities  in  San   Fran- 
cisco were  too  enticing  and  the  location 
of  the   city   as   a   distributing   point  also 
proved  an  irresistible  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  company's  future  course.    A  lease 
was    secured   of   the    entire    second   floor 
in   the    New    Era    building   and    this    has 
been    fitted    up    for    the    general    offices 
and  sample  rooms  of  the  company. 

The    company    claims    the    distmction 
of   doing   the   largest  business   in   school 
furniture  of  any  similar  business  house  on 
the    coast.      It    also    specializes    in    theater 
chairs    and    church    pews    and    seats.      It 
supplied  the  seats  for  the  new  Orpheum, 
the  Van  Ness  avenue  theater,  the  Globe 
theater   on    Mission    street   and   the   new 
Alcazar.      It   furnished   the   furniture   for 
the    Congregational   church   at   Post   and 
Mason    streets,    the    first    edifice    to    be 
occupied  in  the  burned  district  smce  the 
fire.      The     building     is     equipoed     with 
seating    accommodations    for    1000    per- 
sons. 

The  company  occupies  one  of  the 
— largest — warehouses  4fl — San  Fraiicisc^r- 
coverinp-  a  space  of  20.000  square  feet. 
Spur  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
run  close  to  the  building,  which  insures 
prompt  shipment  of  goods. 

Sidewalk   Light   Specifications 

Messrs.  John  McGuigan  &  Co.,  the 
Sidewalk  Light  and  Fire  Proofing  con- 
tractors of  1913  Mission  street,  near 
Sixteenth  street,  San  Francisco,  request 
us  to  publish  the  accompanying  specifica- 
tions for  sidewalk  lights,  which  they  re- 


commend to  be  the  best  at  any  price. 

Specifications — 

Sidewalk  or  vault  lights  are  to  cover 
spaces  as  outlined  on  plans. 

The  frames   or  bottoms  to  be   of  cast 

iron. 

Frames  to  be  properly  set  on  the  steel  . 
beams    or    concrete    arches,    placed    for 
that  purpose  by  other  contractors. 

All  metal  work  to  be  painted  on  the 
exposed  surfaces  with  two  coats  of  white 
lead  and  oil. 

Lenses  to  be  2K'"  circular,  plain. 
Concrete   filling  between   the  lights   to 
be    done   in    the   most    approved   manner 
with  the  best  materials. 

All  the  work  to  be  pointed  up  at  com- 
pletion and  guaranteed  watertight  for 
one  year. 

If  extra  heavy  plain  lights  are  required 
then  insert:— "lenses  to  be  2^"  circular 
by    m"   thick." 

If  part  refracting  lights  are  required 
then  insert:— "lenses  to  be  2^"  circular, 
one  half  plain  and  one  half  pendant, 
prismatic,  refracting,  placed  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  results." 

If  all  refracting  lights  are  desired  then 
insert:— "lenses  to  be  2^"  circular, 
pendant,  prismatic,  refracting,  placed  so 
as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

John  McGuigan  &  Company,  state  that 
they  have  made  complete  arrangement- 
to  take  care  of  the  prospective  demand 
for  their  line  of  goods,  with  especial 
respect  to  the  above  described  sidewalk 
lights. 


Solar   Heater   Patent   Suit  Won  by  The 
Solar  Heater  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles 

In  the  United  States  Court  recently 
Judge  Olin  Wellborn  gave  a  decision  iti 
the  patent  suit  of  Charles  L.  Haskell  ot 
the  Solar  Heater  Company  of  Lo- 
Angeles,  Manufacturers  of  the  Climax 
and  the  Improved  Climax  Solar  Heaters, 
against  the  Rice  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Michael  F.  Cuniff  ot 
Riverside,  in  which  he  sustained  the  valid- 


C.    F.   WEBER.    PRES 


J.   W.    FRICKE.   ViCE-PRES. 


C    C.   MCNEILL.  SEC  Y. 


C.  F.  WEBER  8c  CO. 

SCHOOL,   CHURCH,    BANK    8c  LODGE  FURNITURE,  OPERA 
CHAIRS,     POST    OFFICE    CABINETS,    SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 


ALSO   LOS   ANGELES.  CAL. 
CHICAGO.   ILL. 


1151   POLK  ST     COR.  SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ity  of  the  patent  of  the  plaintiffs.  Judg- 
ment was  ordered  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  injunction  asked  for  was  granted.  The 
amount  of  damages  for  infringement  will 
be  adjudicated  later.  The  suit  has  been 
pending  for  several  months  and  many 
thousand  dollars  are  involved.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  the  solar  heaters  in  use 
throughout  Southern  California,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
Solar  Heater  Compan-'  also  have  the 
right  of  the  circulating  system  by  which 
the  Solar  heater  can  be  connected  to  an 
artificial  heater  so  that  in  foggy,  cloudy 
or  rainy  weather  hot  water  can  be 
obtained. 
A  New  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Plant 

Vitrified  brick  are  rapidly  coming  into 
tise  as  a  material  for  surfacing  streets 
and  property  owners  are  advocating 
their  use   in   the   place   of  asphalt. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  street  paving  in  con- 
templation and  the  adoption  of  this  class 
of  material  for  the  purpose  will  be  met 
by  the  paving  brick  manufacturers.  The 
Simons  Brick  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
has  placed  an  order  with  an  Eastern 
firm  for  a  large  consignment  of  ma- 
chinery, specially  built  for  the  purpose, 
which  they  will  add  to  their  brick  mak- 
ing plants. 


WATER  CLOSETS 

That  CANNOT  Wear  Out 

"ELK"    "EAGLE" 


SYPHON  JET 


WASH  DOWN 


The  tanks  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  heavily  enameled  inside 
and  outside  like  a  bath  tub. 
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Wears  Longer 

T//AN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 

Gives  Better  Service 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisting i)roperties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weather-proof. 

Costs  Less 

THAN  ANY  OTHFR  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
roofing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog 

H.  W.  JOHNS=MANVILLE  CO. 

180  Second    Street,  San   Francisco 
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Superior  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
Concrete  as  a  building  material  is  be- 
ing  usedto  a  very"  great  extent,  imt 
it  has  the  drawback  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  that  it  is  monotonous  and  in 
large  masses  has  tendencv  to  show  dis- 
colored streaks  owing  to  dirt  or  vary- 
ing colors  in  the  in*^redients. 

This  often  occurs  if  work  on  a  wall, 
for  instance,  is  stopped  and  later  con- 
tinued; the  two  pieces  of  work  do  not 
match  in  color. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
as  a  paint  or  coating  will  make  the 
concrete  most  pleasing  in  light  and  color 
effect. 

The  Klatt-Hirsch  Company  of  113 
Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  has  taken 
the  agency  for  Bay  State  Brick  and  Ce- 
ment Coating,  a  special  feature  of  which 
is  its  fire-proofing  qualities. 

It  may  be  applied  to  brick,  plaster  and 
stucco  work  besides  concrete  and  to 
cement  floors  where  it  acts  as  a  filler  and  a 
surface  finish,  preventing  all  powdering 
of  the  cement,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  dust  that  a  cement  floor  always  car- 
ries, and  makinof  a  finish  that  may  be 
washed  without  injury.  It  is  sanitary, 
aiid  at  the  same  time  a  protection  to  the 
cement,  and  is  easily  renewed. 

It  is  of  f^reat  value  where  there  is 
much  dampness,  as  it  does  not  peel  and 
it  keens  out  the  moisture. 


ORNAMENTAL 


Street 
Lights 


Streets  of  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  cliar- 
acter  of  my  work. 


Electroliers   for    Streets 
and  Buildings. 

Estimates  furnished. 
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409-4-11  FovirtK  Street 
OaKland,  Cal. 
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Perfectly  Safe.' 
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George  Breck 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Acetylene  Supplies 
550  GROVE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCOj 
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Oakland  1108 
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PARK  II 
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226  Oak  St., 
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1325  BROADWAY,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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WOOD  FINISHING 
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ART  GLASS  DECORATIONS 


W.  W.  TUCKER 


House 


Painting,  Paper 
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Decorating 


Natural  Wood  Fin- 
ishing a  Specialty 

Office  and  Shop 

14ih  &  Webster  Streets, 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  7Ki 


Hiird  Wall  > 
Wood  Fibre 


PLAS 


and  Plaster  Paris  are  the  purest  i'm^^  pure  gypsum),  strongest  and 
will  go  further  than  any  plaster  on  earth.  We  have  the  only  ge?unne 
Wood  Fibre  plaster  on  this  Market.  No  sand.  Absolutely  fire  and 
earthquake  proof.  The  Government  Supervising  Architect  at  Wash- 
ington  recommends   our  goods  on  Federal  Buildings. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 

PACIFIC-PLYMOUTH  PLASTER  CO^^ANY 


OFFICE:    1028  Market  St.      Room  17 

PhonC  Markct  2371 

WAREHOUSE:  ///  Townsead  St.,  near  2nd. 
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Pumping  Engines  for  Elevator  Service 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  elevators 
installations   which   undoubtedly   will   go 
into  the  new  buildings  projected  for  San 
Francisco,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Archi- 
tect   and    Engineer    readers     to     become 
familiar  with   some  of  the   later  designs 
in  pumping  engines  suitable  foe  hydraulic 
elevator  service.     In  the  East  it  has  be- 
come quite  universal  to  do  away  with  the 
old     compound     direct     acting     pumping 
engine  which,  on  account  of  its  low  econ- 
omy, is  so  expensive  to  maintain,  not  to 
mention  its  poor  regulation,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  this,  either  a  cross  compound 
Corliss  pumping  engine  or  a  three-cyhn- 
der   compound    Corliss    pumping   engme. 
In    the    latter   case    there    are    many   ad- 
vantages    over    the     two-cylinder    com- 
pound.    The   three-cylinder  type  is  best 
adapted  for  elevator  service,  owing  to  its 
great    flexibility    and    its    absolute    self- 
starting     features,     which     allow     a     uni- 
formity   of    water    flow    with    a    resuhing 
freedom  of  discharge  lines  from  pulsation 
that  is  so  essential  for  first-class  elevator 

service. 

The  three-cylinder  engine  is  practically 
noiseless,  which  is  a  very  superior  feature 
in  large  buildings,  where  all  sounds  are 
easily  transmitted.  Because  of  the 
shorter  intervals  between  starting  pomts 
and  the  higher  steam  cylinder  ratio  per- 
missible an  engine  of  this  type  is  com- 
pletely self-starting  without  excessive  re- 
ceiver drop  and  without  curtailing  the 
ivumbej-  of  expansion  available. 


class  manner,   which   is   so   necessary  to 
continuous  operation;   and   with  all,  this 
engine   occupies    less    pace    than   the   or- 
dinary   cross    compound    crank   and    fly- 
wheel pumping  engine  of  equal  capacitv. 
On  another  page  is  shown  a  cut  of  one 
of  these  engines,  also  a  list  of  some  of 
the  buildings  in  the  East  where  they  are 
in  use,  and  at  all  times  the  manufacturers 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  specifications  and 
estimates  on  this  type  of  machine,  know- 
ing   full    well    that    any    purchaser    will    be 
amply  repaid  for  the  slight  difference  in 
price    between   this    and   the    cross    com- 
pound type.     The   engines   are  manufac- 
tured  by   the   Piatt   Iron   Works,   whose 
Pacific  Coast  office  is  in  the  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


With  a  cross  compound  fly-wheel  pump- 
ing engine  and  both  of  the  engines  men- 
tioned above  are  of  the  fly-wheel  type, 
the  minimum  flow  is  only  about  54%  of 
the  maximum,  while  in  the  three-cylinder 
type,  the  minimum  is  about  747o  of  the 
maximum,  which  has  a  very  great  effect 
on  the  noiseless  operation. 

The  engine  frames  are  designed  after 
the  rolling  mill  or  heavy  duty  type  and 
the  whole  machine  is  put  up  in  a  first- 


The  Very  Latest — Hausmann's  Sash 

Carrier 

The  up-to-date  architect  is  always  alert 
for  something  new.  The  Hausmann  Sash 
Carrier  is  new.  It  consists  of  a  hardware 
attachment  to  windows,  by  means  of 
which  both  sashes  can  be  turned  in- 
wardly, thus  permitting  the  cleaning  of 
the  outside  of  the  glass  from  the  interior 
of  the  room,  and  in  this  manner,  doing 
away  with  the  greater  part  of  the  labor 
and  eliminating  all  risks  to  life  attached 
to  the  old-fashioned  way  of  washing  win- 
dows. .   J 

It  is  the  only  permanent  window  sup- 
plement on  the  market,  which  affords  the 
turning  unwardly  of  the  sliding  sashes 
"wUliouT  requiring  tire  aittmr  of  the^lcs^ 
of  sashes  and  thus  insuring  against  then- 
impairment  by  the  weather— the  principal 
requirement  of  a  window.  A  number  of 
leading  architects  and  builders  have  al- 
ready given  it  their  unqualified  indorse- 
ment. ^       .       ^ 

The  Hausmann  Sash  Carrier  Company 
has  opened  offices  in  the  Central  building 
at  Polk  and  Sutter  streets,  where  two  ex- 
cellent models  are  on  exhibition. 


PHONE  FRANKLIN   2953 


THE   HAUSMANN 

ARRIER 


A  PERMANENT  ALL-HARDWARE 
SUPPLEMENT     TO     WINDOWS 

llauamanu  ^aal)  (Earmr  Co. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
CENTRAL    BLDG..    COR.    SUTTER   AND    POLK  STS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Window 


Cleaning       Made        Easy 
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HIGH  DUTY  PUMPING  ENGINE 

MulthExpansion  Corliss  Type 
FOR    ELEVATOR    SERVICE 


■•••••••  w**w**" 


IVI>\DE    BV 


Tlie  Phtl  '"'-n  Wo'-'s  Co. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

San  Francisco  Office,  822  Monadnock  Building 
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The  above  Illustrated  Engine  is  the  highest  type  of  Pumping  Engine  for  Hydraulic 
Elevator  Service,  and  we  have  furnished  them  for  the  following  buildings: 

COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  -    CHICAGO 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. CHICAGO 

WEST  STREET  BUILDING,    ■        ■        -        NEW  YORK 
FISHER  BUILDING, CHICAGO 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  and  Electric  Pvimping  Machinery 

FOR       — 

WATER    WORKS    OR    ELEVATOR    SERVICE 

FEED  WATER  HEATERS  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

co^DENSlIsla  apparatus 


WATER  WHEELS 


wri-te:    for    catalogs 
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ROOKWOOD    TILE 


k 

J- 


EVERYBODY  KNOWS  THE  ROOKWOOD 
IT  IS    NOT   EXPENSIVE    H  H  H  H  H 

FOR     INFORMATION    WRITE    TO    THE 

CARL    EINOS    IN  ASH    CO. 


716-718  SO.  SPRirNO  ST. 


Company 


<4 
1*1 
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Manufacturers  of  Ha  1  Finishing 

and  Dental  Plaster 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EHPIRE  HARD  WALL  PLASTER 

p'mVr^l'JmJrcl^l-O^^^^^  Empire  hard  wall  pla.t.r  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 

4^,  .ll^A  nr  J^rahlp\      Thoroutrhlv  mixed  and  applied  wiihin  two  hours  after  mixed.  _,  ^  . 

^**Te?o.rd  o*^r'b^owni^^coat^ne  part  Empire'^Ltd  wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 

'^*"whife'orp1ftty  coat-One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 

(fresh-water  s^nd  prefSable).  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  wiihin  two  hours  after  mixmg. 
White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 
Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland    }  ADAMS'    WHARF 
Warehouse  (     Phone  Oakland  M2I 


THOUSAINDS    irS    USE    IIN    L.OS    >XrSGBUHSI 

ASK   YOUR  NEIGHBOR  ABOUT  THEM 

IMPROVED  CLIMAX  SOLAR  HEATER 

ABSOLUXEUY    RELIABLE 

WHY  let  the  suiishiiie  Ko  to  waste,  aiul  your  monev  too,  when  at  trifling:  expense 
yon  ean  pnt  in  yonr  home  an  IMPKOVEI)  CLIMAX  SOLAR  HEATKK  that  will 
furnish  hot  water  from  sunshine  alone-  winter  and  summer -f<>r  your  hath, 
laundry,  and  all  domestic  purposes,  without  cost,  damage  or  delay? 
It  ean  he  connected  with  the  rau^e.  furnace  <.r  Kas  heater  to  insure  hot  water 
on  rainy  days,  and  when  so  eonnectetl  saves  the  expense  of  a  kitchen  boiler. 
It  insures  a  cool  house  during  the  hot  season.  Let  ns  figure  with  you  (Ui  your 
hot- water  pi*obleni. 

SOLAR  HEATER  COMPANY 

343  New  HiKh  St.        ...        -        -         UOS    AINaELES 


You  can  save  money 

On  every  concrete 
structure — by  using 


SviUivan's  Plar\K  Holder  does  away 
^vith  niulin^  .mil  makes  the  use  of  lumber  again  and  again, 
possible.  Tliis  device,  which  is  patented,  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  and  removed  and  saves  its  cost  over  and 
over. — Other  contractors  are  saving  money  by  its  use. 
Are  you?  WRITE  FOR  BOOKKET 

J.  H.  SULLIVAN,  444  Horris  BIdg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


(HIGHEST    GRADES) 

In  quantities  to  suit, 
for  immediate  and 
future  deliveries.  .  . 
Before  contracting 
for  your  Cement  re- 
quirements see  or 
phone 

A.   BRESLAUER 

PHONE  TEMP.  2350 
2  1  4  California  St.  San  Francisco 


This  Is 


I 


The  KLEIN  Furnace 

'BVILT  SQUARE'' 

Especially    Adapted    for    Dwellin^f     Houses 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Clean,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and     Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  hooklet  entitled.  "A  Sfjuare 

Talk  on  a  Stjuare  Furnace." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose.Cal. 


Cement 

Structural  Steel 
Pig  Iron 
Coke,  Etc. 


J 


Q.  W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY   STREET 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


dl 
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KW  ~OD    TILE 


,: 


I 


1 


EVERYBODY  KNOWS  THE  ROOKWOOD 
IT  IS    NOT   EXPENSIVE    U  ici  H  ici  i^ 

FOR    INFORMATION    WRITE    TO    THE 

CARL    EINOS    IN  ASH    CO. 

716-TI8  SO.  SRRIINO  ST.  UOS    ArSOEUES.    CAU. 


Empire     Pl  »^ter     Company 

Manufacturers  of  Hard  Wall  Finishing 
and  Dental  Plaster 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EnPlRE  HARD  WALL  PLASTER 

FSV;Vr*lcmcr?c2^-Ze*'part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 
.^.  .or.^  nr»rorahipt      Thoruuphlv  tnixcd  and  applied  Within  two  hours  alter  mixcO. 
^^^Te^oifd  orb%''owninrcrtlSne^a  Empire"^^        wall  plaster,  two  parts  clean  sharp  sand  floated  up 

'''*"whife'o?puUy  coat-One  part  Empire  finishing  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 

-*'"'*Sand  finish-One  part  Empire^hard  wal^ast^  two  p.rts  cWan  sha.p  sand 


Canrt  finr«ti on#  oart  Emotre  hara  wa  i  piaster,  iwo  pstri*  t«:^«  sHa*H  »<««*^ -j_ 

Wo^  lath    tS^Sat  woTKne  part  Empire  hard  wall  plaster  fibred    two  parts  clean  sharp  sand 
(fresh-water  sand  preferable),  mixed  thoroughly  and  applied  within  two  hours  after  mixmg. 
White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath.  ,       .     ^ 
Finishing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  is  put  on. 


1 6th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland    i  ADAMS'    WHARF 
Warehouse  (     Phone  Oakland  6821 


Yuu  udiisave  money 

On  every  concrete 
structure — by  using 


Sullivan's  PlanK  Holder  does  away 
Yiith  njiilinK  and  makes  the  use  of  liinit>er  a?ain  and  again, 
possible.  This  device,  which  is  patented,  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  and  removed  anil  saves  its  cost  over  and 
over. — Other  contractors  are  savinif  money  by  its  use. 
Are  you?  WRITE  FOR  BOOKl.hT 

J.  H.  SULLIVAN,  444  Norrls  BIdg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Iii 


THOUSAINDS    IIS    USB    IIN    UOS    AINGBUBSl 

ASK   YOUR  NEIGHBOR  ABOUT  THEM 

IMPROVED  CLIMAX  SOLAR  HEATER 

ABSOLUTELY     KtiUIABUE 

WHY  let  the  snnsliiiie  k<»  to  waste,  aiitl  your  iiionev  too,  when  at  triflinK  expense 
you  eaii  put  in  your  h(mie  an  niPHOVKI)  CLIMAX  S(>I..\K  IIEATKR  tl>at  will 
furnish  hot  water  from  sunshine  alone -winter  and  summer  -for  your  bath. 
laundry,  and  all  domestic  purposes,  without  cost,  damage  or  delay? 
It  ean  he  oonneeted  with  the  ranse.  furnaee  or  Kas  heater  to  insure  hot  water 
on  rainy  days,  and  when  m  eonneeted  saves  the  expense  of  a  kitehen  boiler. 
It  insures  a  eool  house  during  the  hot  season.  Let  us  liKure  with  you  on  your 
hot- water  piMiblem. 

SOLAR  HEATER  COMPANY 

343  ISew  MiKh  St.        -        -        -        -        =         UOS   AINOEUES 


The  KLEIN  Fumace 

*'BU!LT  SQUARE'' 

Especially    Adapted    for    Dwellin^r    Houses. 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Clean,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and     Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled.  "A  Scjuare 

Talk  on  a  Square  Furnace." 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,CaL 


PORTLAND 


(H 


GRADES) 


In  quantities  to  suit, 
for  immediate  and 
future  deliveries.  .  . 
Before  contracting 
for  your  Cement  re- 
quirements see  or 
phone 

A.   BRESLAUER 

PHONE  TEMP.  2350 
2  1  4  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Cement 

Structural  Steel 
Pig  Iron 
Coke,  lite. 


Q.  W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY   STREET 

Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Contract  for  American  Pacific  Company 

The  American  Pacific  Construction 
Company  has  been  given  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  five-story  buildmg 
at  Howard  and  Fourth  streets  for  Mrs. 
Annie  N.  Farrel,  to  cost  $78,000.  The 
plans  were  drawn  by  Architect  trank  T. 
Shea. 


Grille  Work 

Stair  Work 

Officeand 

Bank 

Railings 

Wire 
Guards 

Elevator 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 


Electrolier,  Fresno  City  Hall 
MADE  BY 

White  Ornamental 
Iron  Company 

Office  and  Works.  Foot  of  Fifth  Ave..  Oakland 
Telephone  Metrilt  57 

San  Francisco  Sales  Office,  499  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Telephone  Temporary  2997 


WANTED — Position  in  architect's  office.  Ad- 
dress, R.  A.  Gottwald,  No.  580  Fell  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


WANTED — Situation  as  architectural  draughts- 
man, or  would  take  charge  of  carpenter  work. 
References  furnished.  Address,  D.  McAulay, 
P.  O.  Box  42,  Whitehorse.  Yukon,  Can. 


RED 

WOOD 

FINE  an^ 

CEDAR 

DOORS 


Large 

Stock  on 

Hand 


Windows 

Mouldings 

Mill  Work 

House 

Finish 

Tanks,  Etc 


Redwood 
Manufacturers 

Company 

W.    A.    Boscow,    Manager 

1st.  &  Alice  Sts.,  Oakland 


BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 
IN     ...    . 


Staff  and 
Stucco  Work 


J.  FRED  JURQEWITZ 

Center  Pieces,  Mouldingrs,  Brackets,  Gables. 
Friezes,  Carved  Panels,  Capitals,  Etc.     .    .    . 


Phone,  Vale  2082 
1017  East  16th  St.  EAST  OAKLAND 


THE  MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Cuim  actors 

351-353  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Have   Installed   Scientific    Heating  and   Ventilating   Plants 


-IN- 


POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
AUDITORIUM    THEATRE    BUILDING 
HAYWARD  HOTEL  BUILDING 
HARVARD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 
SANTA  BARBARA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


SAN  PEDRO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SOUTH  PASADENA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

LOS  ANGELES  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCIENCE  BLDG. 

ALHAMBRA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SAN  DIEGO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


25  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


District  Agents  for  B.   K.  Sturtevcint  Company 


Artificial  Stone  withrtood  the  Fofc^s  ot  the 


The  San  Francisco  Artificial  Stone  Company 


H    L.  PETERSEN 


Artifiicial    Stone   Sidewalks,    Concrete  Walls, 
Foundations,  Tanks,  Reservoirs,  Buildings,  Etc. 


Ill  OTARRELL  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHIN  ROBERTS 


DEUORE  ROBERTS 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 


EXPERTS  IN 
Commenclal    Buildlnars 
Reinforced  Concrete 
Heavy  Masonry 
iVllli  Construction 
HisrH  Class  Residences 


RusH   Work: 

311=312  CENTRAL   BANK   BUILDING 

Telephone,   Oakland  8856 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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SAIN' 


VtOlNlC  \    hlt^iJA' 


MADE  FROM 
SANTA  MONICA  CLAY 


$12  to  $IR  pet-  iVl,  R.  O.  B. 


STANDARD,   MOULDED  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICKS 

"  *  the  market 

BURNED  BY  THE  LATEST   PROCESS 

SliVlOINS  BRICK  COMPAINV 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  COMMON  BRICK.  PRESSED  BRICK.    FIREPROOFING  AND  ROOFING  TILE 
MAIN  office:   123  WEST  THIRD  STREET,   LOS  ANGELES     ^ 

Yards:    Los  Angeles.  Simon's  Station.  Santa  Monica.  Pasadena  and  Inglewood.    Switches  atVards. 


LOS  VNCELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

THE  FINEST  FRESSED  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 

All    Shapes,     All    Colors.     Impervious    Roofing    Tile,    Mission 
Spanisl     Oriental.     Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick     the   Highest 
&      Made.     Hollow    Tile    Fire    Proohng.   /amel    Tile 
Hearth  Tile.     Vitrified  Paving  Brick.     Salt  Glazed  Conduits. 


Office: 


Los  AngeleSf  Cal. 


1006  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING 


J 
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GENERAL 

CONTRACTOR 

AND  RIGGER 


ERECTING    AND 
WRECKING 


C.  A.  BLUME 


ERECTING  OF 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


OFFICE 

Builders'  Exchange,  Oak  &  Qough  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


RESIDENCE 

775  Fourteenth  Street 

Loft,  Bryant  Ave.,  Bet.    19th  and  20th  Sts. 


m  ENOS  COMPANY 

Of  INew  York 

Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS        Qough  and  Pine  Streets 
AND  ESTIMATES  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Alaneda  County  Representative : 
THE    STATE    EUECTRIC   CO. 

128  Telegraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND 


Mantels,    c 
and    Til 


iSXit  iiiiu    w^riaiiiic 

Tile  Moors,  Fireplace 
Fixtures  &  Art  Goods 

PACIFIC  MANTEL  AND  TILE  GO. 

(Incorporated) 

125=127  Telegraph  Ave. 

Phone  Oak  121 
OAKLAND  -  -         CAL. 
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I 


BLQriT 


HUMBOLDT    BANll    BUILDING 
ARONSON    BUILDING 

HAMILTON    HOTEL 

CLARtl    BUILDING 
FRENCH-AMERICAN    BANK    BUILDING 
ST.  PATRICKS    SLMINARY  (Menlo) 

ST.   MARH'S    hotel  (OaKland) 

Tlie  above  will  be  electrically  lij^^ited  through  iron  armored  CONDUIT 
SYSTEMS  installed  by  us.  Our  success  is  due  to  knowin^^  how 
tt)  do  good  work  and  doing  it. 


Phone  us.  TtMiiporary  t95()  or  IV51. 

DECnER   ELECTRICAL   COMPANY 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 


iKjvET  NEAR  THIRD.  S.  F 


■■PPiPPP 


E  L  E  C  T  R  [  C 


■  ^ 


WIRING 


IN 


L      II 


S   BRANCHES 


t 


\ 


Estimates  furnished  on  any  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Our  electrical  engineering  force 
will  gladly  give  advice,  without  charge,  to 
architects,  builders  or  owners,  on  any  con- 
templated  improvements. 

The    Standard    Electrical     Construction     Co. 

has  done  a  great  portion  of  the  important 
work  in  its  line  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  including  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Flood  Building, 
Crocker  Estate,  Stanford  University  Build- 
ings, University  of  California. 

STANDARD   ELECTRICAL   CONSTRUCTION    CO. 


tt.  C.  THAXTER,  Electrical  Engineer 
HARRISON  DIBBLEE,  Secretary 


R.  J.  DAVIS,  President 
ALLEN  ST.  J.  BOWIE,  VicePresident 
Formerly  Rialto  Building 

New  Address,  60  Natoma  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


V.\  hen   writing   to   Ailverji<»crs   mention   this   Magazine. 


^=—     'M0=    - 

m         IIM  (ISflLLAIt  .   'iNES 

Render  Carburetor  trouble  impossible.  t.  if  11^           1 

Cannot  waste  fuel  if  you  try.  I    \d\  \lil|*0  \\     At*|7' 

Do  not  depend  upon  batteries  for  ignition.  \J\J  iVxVji  \^     W    Ul  aV 

Cost  no  more  than  other  engines  but 

An  economical,  dependable  power  at  reasonable  cost. 
I  From  three  to  fifty  horse-power,  stationary,  electric 
^   light,    portable    or  traction,    carried    at  all  times  by 

CAMPBELL  BROS. Seattle,  Washington 

BULEN-WOOD  &  CO. -         -  Tacoma,  Washington 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO. Portland.  Oregon 

PHILIP  GH^IODI Stockton,  California 

JULIUS  BEEMAN,  Gen.  Agt.  Lumber  Exchange         -         -         -    Portland,  Oregon 
"NORTHWEST  MACHINERY  CO.  .         .         .         .         Spokane,    Washington 

WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  PILECTRIC  WKS.       -       San  Francisco,  California 

HAMPTON  HARDWARE  CO.  Marysville,  California 

THOS.  S.  NORTON  &  SON Los  Angeles,  California 

or  Box  449,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TTIE   PORTLAND  GAS  CO. 

INSTALL  THE  ALAMO  EXCLUSIVELY 

THE  ALAMO  MFG  CO. 

423  LUMBER  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Builders  of  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 

We  wish  more  distributors  in  California.  

When   writing  to  Advertisers   mention   this   Magazine. 
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FINR  FAST  DAII.Y  TRAIN 


BETWEEN, 


SAN  FRANCI'^CO-LOS  ANQELES 


sursjsE 


NEW  ORLEANS 


OVER  THE 


route; 


Dining-  and  parlor  observation  car  service 
Library  and  cafe — Drawing-  room  sleep- 
ers to  New  Orleans  without  change  — 
Personally  conducted  tourist  excursion 
parties  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicag-o 
and  \Vashing:ton.  ^Connections  made  at 
New  Orleans  with  trains  for  the  North 
and  East  or  Southern  Pacihc's  largest  new 
coastw  ise  steamers  for  New  York  — 
Steamer  trip  adds  no  more  to  cost  than 
for  an  all  rail  ticket.     Ask  Ag-ents 

SOUTHERN   PACIFH 


^■r-^tki  J  t 


■BB 


r\ 


>NYX  IS  KING 


OF  ALL  DECORATIVE  STONE 


We  are  equipping  three  Banks 
in  this  State  with  Onyx  Fixtuies 
at  present,  besides  numerous 
jobs  of  counter  work  and  interior 
finish.  It  is  absolutely  the  most 
beautiful  stone  ever  produced, 
if  you  want  the  finest.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  call  on  you  with 
samples.        -^        -^ 


NEW  PEDRAKA  MEXICAN  ONYX  CO. 

SAIN       DIEGO,       CAI^. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

84  Bacotn  Blk.,  Oaklarid,  Cal. 
217      Bryson      BIk.,      Los      Anjfeles,     Cal. 


QILLEY=SCHMII)  CO  ,  Agents 

N.  W.  Cor.  13th  and  Mission  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 
AND  CONTRACTORS 


Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 

§  Are  gas  and 
dust  proof  be= 
cause  they  are 
put  up  without 
a  packed  joint 


Made  in  nine  regular  sizes  and  four  special 
sizes  for  low  cellars.  We  also  make  three 
especially  large  furnaces  for  churches,  school 
houses  and  buildings.  These  furnaces  are 
brick  set.  We  are  having  a  big  demand  for 
our  ROOM  HEATERS  which  are  furnished 
in  six  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

Pacific  Blower  and  Heating  Co. 

HEATING    AND    VENTILATING     ENGINEERS 

3261  TO  3267  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


^r/yvi:    1 

Guaranteed    to    Stand 

San  Francisco 

Board  of  Public  Works 

Specifications 

Structural  Steel 

Coke  and  Pig  Iron 

Qirvin  &  Eyre 

> 

Merchants'    Exchange    BIdg. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

_ 
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11  C.  ^.  n 


Consultinsr  Engineer 

Steel    Frame  and    Re-Inforced 
Concrete  Structures. 
Plans,  Details  and  Specifications  Pre- 
pared. 
Shop  and  Field  Inspection 
911  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Building 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


Telephone, 
Temporary  3825 


Member   Amer.     I 
Soc.  Mech.  EriK.    I 


Cla^g   A. 

uUILDINQb  ...  .  .ED  AND 
ERECTED  ON  A  PERCENT- 
AGE BASIS 

Alcazar  Theatre  Designed  and  Erected  by 

H.  G.  CORWIN 

ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEER 

2215    BUSH     STREET 

Tekyhooe  West  6324 


SHAW  COMPANY, Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


BRICK   AND   CONCRETE 
A  Specialty 


II  UNION  PLACE 


San  Francisc 


o 


E.  BlRK 


J  AC.  Wegmann 


BIRK  &  WEGMANN 

Structural  Engineers 

Designs  and  Details  for  all  kinds  of  Steel 
and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures 

Phone.  Franklin  2360 

Room    528  Delbert  Block 

cor.  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  OTarrell  St. 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


SURETY  ON  BONDS 

Pacific    Surety   Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Bonds  Furnished  for  Contractors 

Cash  Assets,  $425,00().()() 

Safe  Deposit  Bulldinf,  326  Mootgomery  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  1293 

OFFICERS 

Wallace  EvERSON.  President 

John  Bermingham,  Vice  President 
A.  P.  Redding.  Secretary 


Expanded  Metal  and  Corrugated  Bar 

Concrete   Construction    For 

Short  and  Long  Spans 


EXPANDED  METAL  LATH 
HOME  INDUSTRY 


WESTERN  EXPANDED  METAL  AND  fIRE  PROOfING  CO. 

Office 
2265  California  St.,  San   Francisco 


Inland  Architect 


The  Best  Journal   of   Architecture 


The  Best  Buildings  of  all 
kinds  and  Sections  published 
monthly.  Exteriors,  Interiors 
and  Flans. 


Price  $10  a  year. 
Porter    Taylor  &    Co.,  Chicago 


Tdephon*  MAIN  588 


Steger  Electrical  Works 

Aoythins  and  Everytiiios  Electrical 
Qas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

1917  Fresno  St.         Fresno,  Cal. 
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ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

m  Staff  and  Stucco  Work 


Architectural  Sculpture  and 

Decoration  for  Interiors 

and  Exteriors 

J.     E.     MANETTA 

Modeler 

Bay  and   Fillmore  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

Tapestrolea  Burlaps    Canvases 
and  other  Decorative   Textiles 

Samples  sent  upon  request.  Department  3 

20  E.  TwentyFirst  Street,  New  York 
43  E.  Randolph  Street,   Chicago 


I 


MOYNit 


HIGH  AND  LOW  PRESSURE    BOILERS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Built  accordinjj  to  Drawink'^s  or  Specifications, 
and  SHEET  IRON  WORK  executed  at  the 
shortest  notice,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
RepaiHnE  Promptly  Attended  to,  it  ReaMoabk  Rates 


L 


401  Folsom  Street,  Southwest  corner  Fremont 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  16% 


CALIFORNIA 


r 


Established  "^i  ll-iil   vrimiiii  m   i  mm^  m     xM^^fXuu       Incorpora 

'"'       BENDF     AND  CUTTING  WORKS      '*" 

AVM.  SCMROEDER.  President 

«       "I      -^XT*  1  Embossing 

Memonai   WiTido^v  |^^i[;S 


Crystallizing 

etc. 


s 


:^ 


The  Leading  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


„ Phone  Temporary  1817 „      „ ,,  ,„  ,.  ,..         j  <^.. 

?  17     938  Howard  Street,  tVrr''frJ'J^,:r.''cLV 
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RESIDENCE  OF    F.    W.  OSBORN  .    FRESNO 


w 


orswic 
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This  Beautiful    House  of 

CONCRETE 
BLOCKS 

Was    Built   by    the 

-     » 

Paving  Co. 


OF  fre:5No,  cal. 


We  are  prepared  to  build  Cement  Block  Houses 
Anywhere  in  the  State ;  also  Reinforced  Concrete 
Buildings.  Thorough  Workmanship.  Prices  Right. 
Let  us  Figure. 


Office,  Forsythe  Block, 


Fresno,  Cal 


H 


ITO 


RFVERSIBLE 
WINDOWS 

Modern,  practical,  economical. 
As  necessary  to  modern  build- 
ing equipment  as  electric  light- 
ing. Admit  perfect  ventilation 
and  cleaning  from  the  INSIDE. 
Used  in  the  best  and  largest 
residences  and  office  buildings 
In  Los  Angeles 

Descriptive  Literature 
sent  on  request. 

HIPOLITO  SCREEN  AND  SASH 

COMPANY 

634-638    Maple    Avenue 

Main  1806  Home  5190 


WE  WILL  PROTECT  YOU 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
SURETY  BONDS 
GENERAL      INSURANCE 


LLOYD.  (ilLBERT  & 


Main  Office 

2017  Wf:hster   Strf:et 

San  Francisco 

WE  ADJUST  ALL  LOSSES 
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Calt/ornta  Brtck  and  Clay  Lorn  (any  s  .\cW  t  lani  ai  Anttoch.   Cal. 

THIS  BIG  PLANT  NOW  BEING  ENLARGED  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  ORDERS 
We    make    Sewer    Pipe.    Chimney    Pipe,    Electric    Conduit, 
Hollow  Tile  Brick,    HuUow  Fire-Proofing,    tire  Face  Brick. 

California  Brick  and  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

^^^^  223  Monadnoclc  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  3097  


BY 


IK      ^C^I-IWA.RZ, 


E  BRICK 


itiiNIIPlC      SVSTEAi 


q  Sand-Lime  Brick  is  fast  being  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican I^uilders  because  of  its  various  merits  and  advan- 
tages ^  The  first  successful  System  of  Manufacture, 
Developed  in  Germany,  and  the  Only  One  based  on 
Perfect  Scientific  Principles  is  the  Schwarz  System. 
f  Western  America  offers  Splendid  Industrial  Op- 
portunities in  the  Establishment  of  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Plants  ^The  Patents  for  the  Schzvarz  Scientijic 
System  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  controlled  by  the 


W.  F.  Barnes  Commercial  Company 


223  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Temporary  3097 


Send  for  Full  and  Accurate  Information  ahc^ut  Sand-Lime  Bricks  and 
Their  making.     Also  estimates  for  Brick  either  Natural  or  Colored. 
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PHOTO  SUPPI  lES 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


FRESH   PLATES,   FILMS    AND    PAPERS 

DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 


ILLUSTRATED   CATALOG    UPON  APPLICATION 

Hirscli  &  Kaiser 


1757  Fillmore  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


40HN  rmiL 

President 


ROBERT  B.  FINN 
Secretary 


Julin  1  inn 

Metal  Works 

Babbitt  Metals 
Solder   and   Galvanizing 


PERMANENTLY  LOCATED 
AND    DOING   BUSINESS  AT 

r 

Second  and  Harrison  Streets 
San  Francisco 


TAR 


Cement  Laundry 
Trays 


We  sell  our  Trays  under  guar- 
antee. They  are  made  from 
the  Highest  Grade  Materials 
and  are  Superior  to  any  on  the 
Market,  both  in  Strength  and 
Finish 


Write  for  Price   List 


J.  F.  REILLY  &  CO. 

:2Ci':2B    Spencet*    Place 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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F.  J.  AMWEG,  M  Am  Soc.  C.  E. 
Engineer  and  Manager 


J.  B.  ROHRER.  M-W-S.  E. 
Assistant  Manager 


American=Hawaiian 

Engineering  and  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. 


i::>iNi(-,ilNH^.I^RS    AINO    COINTRAgTOR^ 


Contractors  for 

Monadnock  Building 
Newman   &   Levison  Building 
Hahnenian  Hospital   Building 
California  Wine  Ass'n  Building 
San  Mateo   Co.    Court    House 


Temporary  Office : 

332    TURK     STREET 


San  Francisco 


J  •     II   11      ^r.A  Ux,  T    A     McMurtrie  from  stone  made  by  his  latest  model 
one  of  Eighteen  Towe.^e^e<.ed^nJ^loJ.vwoo.i^^  t'^.n^^Tor  style  of  stone. 

T  A.  McMURTRlE,  artificial  stone  working  machinery 

'  c  PArK  T\MP  and  SIDE  TAMP  M ACHINES. 

For  making  Artificial  or  ^9"'^;^^^\5^'^}';nCRE^^^  MACHINE-The  best 

Adjustable  to  any  s>^^-     "^LLO\V   LONi^Kt^ic.   ri^  Trades.     Write  for  catalogue. 

and  cheapest  Concrete  Mixer  ever  offered  to  \^^  ^'"''^'"^   '  ^^5  ANOELES,  CAL. 

Factory,  2027  EAST  NINTH  ST  Phone  Mnm  4..2.-P.  O.  Box  8f>l 
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Residence:   1406  Filbert  St. 

D.   ROSS  CLARKE 

Plastering  and  Cement 
Contractor 

Ornamental  Plastering  and  Cement 

Plastering  on   Reinforced  Concrete 

a  Specialty 

Safl  Francisco 


Box   258 
BUILDERS'  Association 


H.  T.  SPENCER 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

AND 

ASSEMBLY  HALL  SEATING 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENT  FOR  THE 

STEEL  STANDARD  SCHOOL  DESK 
AND  OPERA  CHAIR 

42  ELLIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SPREAD  OF 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


IN   THE- 


JUNE  sun: 


CUT 


OOW  the  New  City  under  the  impetus 
of  the  rapid  rebuildinj^  is  moving 
soutli,  filling  the  entire  peninsula,  being 
helped  tremendously  in  Suburban  Ex- 
pansion by 

The  Bay  Shore  Railway  Cut=off 


A    GREAT    ISSUE 
Eclipses  the  April  "One  Year  After"  Number 


Send  it  to  your  Eastern  Friends 
On  Sale  May  25tK 


C.A.WESTCOn  PAINT  CO. 

HOUSE,  SIGN  AND 
SHIP      PAINTING 

Dealers  in  Oils.  Mixed  Paints,  Copper  Paint 

Submarine  Compounds.  Marine  Paints. 

Ship  Painting  a  Specialty. 


TELEPHONE  JAMES  1411 

150  East  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOVT  BR< 

fieneral  Contractors 

We  are  prepared  to  Contract  Work 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay 
Cities  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
Northern  California 

Correspondeace  Solicited 

""'"sVl  F«S.  c...    Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


HOLT  &  HABENICHT 

(Successors  to  W.  Holt) 

Plate,   Window,    Prism 


I 


269  Fell  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Special  479 


CORRUGATED  STEEL  ROLLING  SHUTTERS 
COPPER  AND  BRONZE  ROLLING  SHUTTERS 
WOOD  ROLLING   DOORS   AND  PARTITIONS 

WALTER  HEr;:^ERSON 

CONTRACTING  AGENT 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRASS 
PATENT  STORE  FRONTS 

EXPANDED  METAL  LOCKERS 

717  Van  Ness  Ave.         Telephone 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Franklin  752 
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DELMAR    SMITH    COMPANY 

Engineers  and   Contractors 

FULTON  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

Boiler  Settings  and   Brick   Work 

GEARY  STREET,  Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


L 


TELEPHONE,  MARKET  2903 


IF    YOU    WANT 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 

Which  will  Stand  the  Test,  Place  your  Orders  with 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

TRUSS   AND   ANCHOR    RODS,    BOLTS,    RIVETS 
AND  SPECIAL    FORCINGS 


Works,   BENICIA,  CAL. 


CITY  office: 
MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific   Fire  Extinguisher  Ca 


Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  F»re  Alai^m 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent  Recog- 
nfzed^y  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse,  145  to  153  Howard  Street, 


G.  J.  BECKER,  Manager. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


|L 


1.  :\.  ONETO 


JAMES  C.AZZAKETiO 
Box  4.S1  Builders'  Association 


G.  B.  CAZZARETTO 


The  Co-operative  Artificial  Stone  Co. 

Granolithic  Steps,  Buttresses,  Posts,  Columns,  Caps    Wainscoting 

Balustrades,  Abalone  Shell  Work,  Etc.     All  Kinds  of 

Concrete  and  Cement  Work 


Office  and  Factory, 


S.  E.  Cor.  Bav  and  Fillmore  Sts.     San  Francisco 


J 
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Pacific  RollingMills 

p.  NOBLE,  Successor 

STRUCTURAL    STEEL 
AND  CAST  IRON 

ANGLES 

BEAMS 

CHANNELS 

PLATES 

TEES 

MACHINE  BOLTS 
FORCINGS 


Sim 

Typtniuwi:5 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS 

SEVENTEENTH  &  MISSISSIPPI  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


WRITE  FOR   UATALOG 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Co. 


M.  A.  MURPHY,  General  Manager 


VITRIFIED  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK 
FIRE  ERICK,  FIRE  TILE,  FIRE  CLAY 
FIRE  BRICK  DUST,  DRAIN  TILE 
ACID    JARS,    ACID    PIPES,    ACID    BRICK 


Architectural     Terra    Cotta,    Hollow    Tile  Fire  Proofing,  Semi-Dry,  Pressed  Brick, 

Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pipe,  Brick  and   Tile  Mantels,    Flue  Linings,  Urns  and 

Vases,  Flower  Pots.     All  kinds  of  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe. 

Main  Office,  Montgomery  Block,  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Factory,  Tesia,  Alameda  Cx)unty,  California 
Yards,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Jose 
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Qeinforced  Toivcrete.^ 


according  to  the  Kahn  System  of  Rnnforced  Concrete.  


During  the  past  two  years  manufacturing  plants  with  an  aggregate  of 
over  30  acreTonroor  space  tiave  been  built  according  to  the^ato  Sy^4»^ 
of  Reinforced  Concrete,  for  the  automobile  industry  alone. 


[ 


■  I 
1 


D  KA 


S\  ^  1  t;M 


IT  STANDS 
TO  REASON 


The  Kahn  System  is  a  method  of  building  based  on  organized  engineering  skill  experience 
and  facilities  for  meeting  every  requirement  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  in  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  way.  We  insure  quality  and  prompt  delivery  by  manu- 
facturing  our  own  reinforcing  material,  including  the  patented  Kahn  Trussed  Bar,  Kahn 
Expanded  Metal,  Cup-Bar,  and  Kahn  Metal  Lath. 

"TRUSSED  CONCRETE  BULLETIN"  AND  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION 

ON    REQUEST 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company,  Detroit 

HEBER  &  THAYER,  Agents,  Germain  Building,  Los  Angeles 
MAURICE  C.  COUCHOT,  C.  E.,  Agent,  Atlas  Building,  San  Francisco 
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OTIS 
VAT 


I      i 


^ 


ARETHR  BEST 


FOR     EVERY    SERVICE 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT 


HYDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC 


STEAM 


\ 


Otis  Elevator  Company 


SEATTLE 


Factory  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

LOS    ANGELES 


PORTLAND 


The  Architect  and  Engineer 


Terms  of  Subscription, 
$1.50  per  Year 


Of  California 


Single  Copies, 
25  Cents 


Issued  monthly  in  the  interests  of  Architects,  Structural  Knijineers,  Contractors  and  the  Allied  Trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Italian -American  Bank  Building 


Of  San  Francisco 


&- 


JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD,  Architect 


JOHN  D.  GALLOWAY.  Engineer 


4 


PRACTICALLY  every  bank  in  San  Francisco  has  begun  or  will  soon 
commerce  the  erection  of  a  building  of  its  own.   Before  the  fire  only  a  few 
of  the  big  financial  institutions  occupied  their  own  property.     As  a 
result  the  banking  quarters  were  not  particularly  imposing.     Every  bank  in 
the  city  suffered  by  the  fire,  some  more  than  others.     Those  obliged  to  re- 
build have  spared  no  expense  in  planning  something  substantial  as  well 
^ts  ornate  for  the  New  San  Francisco. 


From  plans  by  Howard  &  Galloway,  architects  and  engineers,  the 
Italian-American  bank  is  erecting  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Montgomery 
and  Sacramento  streets,  a  substantial  home  of  steel,  reinforced  concrete, 
brick  and  granite.  The  old  building  was  a  seven-story  brick  structure 
with  banking  quarters  on  the  ground  floor  and  offices  above.  There  will 
be  but  two  office  floors  in  the  new  building. 

The  steel  frame  and  most  of  the  concrete  work  is  finished.  The  front 
walls  are  to  be  faced  with  California  granite  and  backed  with  brick.  The 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  42>4  feet  on  Montgomery  and  103  feet 
on  Sacramento  street,  with  an  ell  extending  back  from  Sacramento  street,  137 
feet.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  will  have  a  height  of  41  feet 
(2  stories)  and  the  rear  ell  will  have  a  height  of  50>4  feet  (3  stories).  The 
rear  walls  of  the  building  which  are  of  reinforced  concrete  contain  more 
material  than  the  front. 

A  basement  extends  under  the  entire  building.  Th-e  bank  will  occupy 
all  of  the  first  floor  and  basement  of  the  main  building,  except  that  part  facing 
Sacramento  street,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  rear  ell.  A  store  facing  on 
Sacramento  street  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  ground  floor.  The 
second  and  third  floors  will  be  used  for  business  offices.  The  floor  of 
the  banking  rooms  is  of  white  Italian  and  Verde  Antique  marble.  The 
counter  partitions,  screen  work  and  wainscoting  are  of  white  Italian  and 
\^erde  Antique  marble  and  bronze. 

A  new  vault  having  three  floors  will  be  built.     The  walls,  doors  and 


tr 


'v     •n 
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,.      -,11      19  JnrVips  thick      The  vertical  walls  of  the 

•.  ceilings  of  the  vault  will  ''^J.J  '"/^^^ifj.S  '.q^are  corrugated   steel   bars 

vault  are  to  be  reinforced   f 't^,  J^^" '"' Vl^^ault  floors  are  reinforced 

placed  nine  inches  apart  m  double  [^^^ ,  JJfJj^"„  ^f  corrugated  bars. 

;    ^y  light  railroad  rails  m  add.t^n  ^^J  do^Jl.av J  metal  lath  fnd  cement 

'    The  offices  on  the  second  and  th  rd  tloors  wui  ^ 

plaster  partitions.     In  order  to  l^^f  ./'^^^^^^i^  ^'fcessa  y  to  suspend  the 

steel  frame  so  as  to  withstand  eartnqua  ^^  ^^^ 

these  anchors  is  an  angle  iron  f^endrng  along  the  e.  g^  ^^^.^^. 

heavy  granite  parapet  wall  near  'ts  top ,    All  the  rear  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

are  of  reinforced  fO"<=^^^\^"PP°^;;i'  fa°7d  ho^^  reinfo;cement.   The 

frame.    These  walls  have  both  ^ertlcal  and  nor'zo  ^^^^ 

steel  framework  will  be  encased  m  concrete  to  a  deptn  o 
protection  of  the  columns    h°wever    ^^all  be  4  mches  thKk      ^^^  ^^^^ 

kglLtu^^airthe^  grtTeVlo^tir^^^^^^^^  foundation  of  the 

old  building  will  be  utilized. 

*     *     * 

The  Question  of  "Cheap"  Paints 

A     Hfca^^a^  £such  U^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

go  elsewhere  in  The  f"J"'^!,*';P^'",f'„*3to   get  the   most  value   for  his 

The   -"^g^.  P"'-t' other  worS     he  wants  t^o  get  his  house  painted  for 
money  possible.     In  other  woras,  ne  ^jmole  matter  to  demonstrate 

as  small  an  expenditure  as  he  can^     It  is  ?^smiple  matte  ^^^^ 

to  him  that  a  good  paint   costing  from  J^'^O  *«  f/^P^^  f^e  chUp  paints 
him  at  least  one-fourth  the  cost  we  e  he  ^o  "^e  any  ot  the  c       p  P^  ^^^^ 

that  sell  for  ^,«-  ""J^/^^^r^betl  en  a  g^ood%'aint  and%he  cheap  ones, 
diflference  in  the  ^ost  per  year  bet^"'       ^  ^^^^  ^         ^  paint, 

lutely  necessary  to  repaint  the  house. 

Not  for  Him 

A      Trl.hnnan  one  time  thought  he  would  spare  enough  money  for  a 
chicken  dinner  lo'heTied  hii^self  to  the  nearest  restaurant  and  pro- 

reeded  to  order  his  dinner. 

"Oi'U  have  chicken,"  said  Pat  to  the  waiter. 

"Would  vou  like  it  smothered  in  onions,  sir?    asked  the  waiter. 

At  ths  Pat,  with  a  crash  of  his  fist  on  the  table,  exclaimed.     No, 
be  jabers!     Give  the  poor  devil  a  chanst.    Wring  his  neck. 
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Labor  Unions-Their  Rights  and  Duties 

By  H.  W.  POSTLETHWAITE 

THE  fundamental  principle  and  indeed  the  ''ratio  vivendi"  of  labor  unionism 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase— "The  injury  of  the  one  is  the  con- 
cern of  all."    The  true  functions  of  labor  unions  are : 
First.     To  protect  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  union  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  members  individually  by  every  fair  and  legal  method  in  their  power. 
Second.     To    increase    the    efficiency   of    labor    and    thereby    render   the 
members  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  of  wage  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 

output. 

Third.  To  encourage  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  country  to  learn 
and  master  a  trade  and  thus  fit  themselves  to  ultimately  become  skilled 
artisans  and  useful  members  not  only  of  their  union  but  of  the  community 

in  general. 

Fourth.  To  insist  upon  efficiency  in  the  members  and  to  so  regulate  the 
training  of  the  neophyte  that  every  trade  may  be  well  furnished  with  skilled 
artisans  who  will  on  account  of  their  efficiency  be  preferred  by  employers  to 
any  artisan  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  thus  compelling  by  force 
or  virtue  of  merit  every  laborer  and  artisan  to  become  a  member  of  a  union. 
The  internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  union  should  be  managed  by  an 
executive  or  advisory  committee  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  affairs  of 
an  industrial  corporation  are  managed  by  a  board  of  directors.  This  com- 
mittee should  be  composed  of  experienced,  cool  headed,  conservative  men 
capable  of  forming  a  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment  of  the  conditions 
they  have  to  contend  with;  more  particularly  is  this  necessary  as  the  chief 
and  most  important  duty  of  the  committee  consists  in  conferring  and  nego- 
tiating with  the  employer  in  regard  to  wages  and  terms  of  employment.  If  in 
the  course  of  such  negotiations  the  committee  is  unable  by  a  fair  and  legiti- 


mate presentatTon  oT  the  cale  to~convince  the^^^^^  that  the  demands 

are  reasonable  it  has  the  privilege  of  advising  a  strike ;  but  in  the  event  of  a 
walkout  resuhing,  the  union  has  no  inherent,  legal  or  moral  right  to  attempt 
to  prevent  by  illegal  coercion  or  by  threat  of  physical  harm  the  employer  from 
engaging  the  services  of  others  who  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  terms  and 

wages  offered.  .         r       i    •     i 

The  efficiency  of  labor  could  be  enhanced  by  the  inauguration  of  technical 
and  practical  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  labor  unions  themselves  or 
as  a  private  venture  for  the  education  and  training  of  young  men  and  boys 
desirous  of  learning  a  trade,  also  by  encouraging  emulation  and  basing  the 
rate  of  wage  upon  the  result  produced.  Men  should  be  paid  not  for  the  time 
they  spend,  but  for  the  work  they  accomplish.  The  piece-work  system  is 
based  on  this  plan  but  has  many  drawbacks.  A  plan  whereby  in  estimating 
work  upon  a  contract  and  labor  cost  is  kept  distinct  from  every  other  item 
of  cost  has  proven  satisfactory  in  several  instances  where  tried  and  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  equality,  a  merit  not  possessed  by  any  other  proposed 
solution  of  the  labor  problem. 

Under  this  plan  the  workmen  of  every  class  engaged  sign  an  agreement 
through  their  representatives  to  perform  the  work  at  a  certain  estimated 
figure  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  workmen  are  then  paid  the  regular  rate 
of  wages  and  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  in  wages*  and  the 
estimated  wage  cost  is  either  debited  or  credited  as  the  case  may  be  to  the 
"Surplus  Labor  Fund."  A  semi-annual  dividend  is  declared  on  this  fund 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  50%  of  the  regular  pay.  This  result  is  not 
obtained  through  unreasonable  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  but  is 
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due  to  the   fact  that  ^  ^^Z^Z^^^^^^^^  ^"^ 
together.     No  man  can  shirk  ""^er  these  conjuons  f^  ^^^  interested 

be  speedily  edged  out  of    he  worKS  byj">' J^ °^  ^^^^  ^val  of  the  labor 

in  his  efficiency.     This  P^^"  r^^^^Vtcres  indirect  conflict  with  the  union' 
union  leaders  of  the  present  ^ay,  as  it  comes  m  d^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  pj^^^ 

theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  d«  ^    J^ff^/ P^er  men.    An  alert  and 

in  order  that  there  may  be  ;"<?;^^  J^^'^^tn  an  up-to-date  union, 
vigorous  workman  has  no  l^g'tnna  e  place  m  an  up  ^^^  deplorable 

The  industrial  cond>  'ons  ex^shng       S.n  ^  ra^^  ^^^^^  ^^  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
and  unless  some  .mmed  ate  anj  '"ad'ca'  mea  ^^^^^^  ;^  ^^^  permanent 

abate  the  present  anarch.al  labor  ™;^^;  '""p^i^t  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
crippling  of  the  city  as  a  central  'Jf  "b2;^^P°nnd  prostituted  to  their  own 
The  labor  leaders  of  th.s  city  "^^^^^ '^^"^l^ ^^  J,on,,rn  as  above  stated, 
selfish  ends  the  true  and  {""da'^f"\^l„P™^^^^^^^^  ^  heart,  but  are  continually 
They  have  not  the  --IJ^/  "^.^J^.r^SdTially  may  contine  to  draw  down 
.  stirring  up  strife  in  order  that  '^^^y  ^'^'^^^hion  they  thrive  and  fatten  on 
their  princely  salaries.  I".t»^."^,fS''''jrSn  who,  like  unthinking  sheep, 
the  troubles  and  losses  of  their  fellow  workmen    w     ,  .^^^^ 

blindly  follow  their  lead  or  if  they  show  any  fes^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^     ,ted  to  them- 
submission  by  threat  of  boddy  in)ury^    jhese  leaders  have         g  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

S:;id^^HrpoV'r\Te^r  t£.  "^^  ^^  of  the  union  should  they 
-'-''^i:  Sn?  o^todly  instead  of  raising  the  efficiency  onaboM.ave  ^cur^ 

tailed  it  in  every  way  possible  ^^f  '"  °  f jj°  .'."^^  J  S  labo?  and  have  now 
inefficient  union  men  have  caused  f "  f^f'^^^f  '"[^"J  ^  corner  on  the  labor 
practically  by  illegal  and  .<^""^'"^l"Yat  unions  in  this  country  our  boys 
_Jnarket^  Since  the  o-lga-ation  o^  la^  — ^  ^^^^^  learning  the 

and  young  men  have  m  many  traaes  ^^  "^j  ^  ■  .^^  t^ey  might  as  well 
business  and  in  others  they  ^ave  been  so  re  tncted  that  they^  ^  g  ^^^^  ^^^ 

have  been  entirely  barred  out.     By  "f;°"  [f  "^^'^^^  taught  him.    The  old 
bidden  to  teach  his  son  the  ^^'de  which  his  father  had  ta  g  ^^^^^^^  ^_^ 

time  aPP-"'--f IP^'^"/"  ^le'^d     w"  Sgh'tie  arbit'rLy  and  tyrannical 

;;eV:dTof^r*^gl'iz^cn:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

brothers.  ,  tride  should  be  free  and  im- 

The  right  of  every  y^Xf^  TZl^uZn  oilhrXr  unions  was  allowed 

checked  (and  so  it  was  un  ,1  the  f  "^'^•^"t.on  o    tne  ^a  y^^.^^.,, 

to  take  precedence  and  ride  ■■o"S^^'^,°\°7' ^^.^^ed  ^  ""d«cation  is  an  in- 
states), the  disposition  to  learn  should  be  en^^^^^         as.^  ^^_^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

centive  to  go°<l/l*l,^^"'i"P„.  ^^„'o\;  a,w  hi  or  union  to  dictate  what  our  boys 
country  to  stand  idly  by  and  allow  a"y    ■*""  ,  ;j   ,0^^  by  the 

shall  do  or  shall  not  do.  Such  [^J^^^^^^f  f^'teTom"  ho^^'""^^  ^"'^  '''"''" 
unions  tend  to  force  boys  '"'o  J  '^"'^^^^f  J  j°  y  of  the  unions  is  to  restrict 
and  finally  criminals  and  outlaws       1   e  Po  cy  ^  ^^  ^^,^^  ^  ,vill 

and  curtail  the  output  of    he  ^^-'k     and  c^i^peten    vvo  ,^„^,.. 

not  exceed  the  output  of  the  most  '"conipetent       ^  ^^^  ^  ^      ,     ^  competent 

and  where  no  artificial  scarcity  of,  labor  is  permitted. 


To  quote  William  D.  Haywood,  secretary  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners:  'Trade  unions  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  labor  monopoly. 
They  are  trusts  just  as  much  as  the  Standard  Oil  and  Sugar  trusts.  They 
attempt  to  restrict  the  supply  of  labor  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  hold  up 
wages.  Through  the  apprentice  system  they  are  making  tramps  of  hundreds 
of  young  men  by  denying  them  the  right  to  learn  a  trade.  They  attempt 
to  dictate  to  employers  whom  they  shall  hire  and  how  much  they  shall  pay. 
They  do  not  permit  employers  to  give  young  men  a  chance  to  better  their 

conditions." 

Prosperity  in  San  Francisco  cannot  become  permanent  so  long  as  labor 
unions  are  watching  their  opportunity  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  it  is  high  time  that  the  laboring  men  of  this  city  realized  the  folly 
of  belonging  to  and  upholding  organizations  whose  basic  principle  is  the 
limitation  of  apprentices  and  membership  and  the  restriction  of  output  instead 
of  a  recognition  of  efficiency  in  the  members.  The  establishment  of  trade 
schools  under  private,  or  better  still,  government  auspices  at  which  a  boy  could 
obtain  a  practical  and  technical  training  in  a  skilled  trade  would  offset  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  labor  unions  and  would  prevent  the  trades  of  this 
country  from  being  monopolized  by  men  of  foreign  birth.  This  would  insure 
an  equal  opportunity  to  all  and  a  generation  of  young  men  would  grow  up 
to  take  the  places  of  and  to  care  tor  those  men  now  in  the  prime  of  life 
whose  usefulness  will  shortly  wane.  In  conjunction  with  these  trade  schools 
must  be  an  enforcement  of  the  law  to  insure  adequate  protection  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  individual  freedom  of  action  granted  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  exorbitant  cost  of  building  in  San  Francisco  is  not  due  so  much  to 
the  high  rate  of  wages  prevailing  nor  to  the  high  price  of  building  materials 
but  chiefly  to  the  great  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  labor.  Five  years  ago,  for 
instance,  'bricklayers  were  receiving  from  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  day  and  were 
laying   from   2000   to   3000  brick   per   day,   according   to   condiUons.    J^hese 


self-same  bricklayer s  are  today  receivmg^om  $7.00  to  ^.OO^per  ^day7  and  are 
only  laying  from  700  to  1500  brick  per  day  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
200%  in  wage  cost.  A  similar  decline  in  efficiency  is  noticed  in  all  the  build- 
ing trades ;  the  theory  of  the  unions  presumably  being,  'The  greater  the  wage 
the  smaller  the  output  should  be." 

Last  year  in  the  eleven  leading  cities  of  the  Union  800,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  buildings  amounting  in  value  to  $380,000,000.  In 
order 'to  merely  restore  old  San  Francisco  $400,000,000  worth  of  building 
(this  cost  is  based  on  the  higher  efficiency  of  labor  not  the  present  low 
efficiency )  will  have  to  be  done.  To  accomplish  this  enormous  task  the  unions 
at  this  time  can  only  furnish  35,000  men.  On  this  showing  it  will  take 
twenty-five  years  to  bring  San  Francisco  to  her  old  state.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  city  must  be  rebuilt  in  ten  years  at  most,  and  to  accomplish 
this,  90,000  men  will  be  required— where  are  they  to  be  obtained— unless  all 
those  skilled  in  building  craft  whether  union  or  non-union  are  allowed  to 
assist.  If  the  unions  will  not  permit  non-union  men  to  work  peaceably  and 
without  threat  or  interference  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  city  when  they 
admittedly  are  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  labor  required  ''open  shop" 
must  of  necessity  be  declared  and  enforced  and  the  unreasonable  anarchial 
and  criminal  rule  of  unionism  must  be  broken. 

*      . 
*  * 

We  all  know  what  Harriman  would  do  to  the  Panama  canal  to  make 

it  practical,  if  he  was  in  charge.     He  would  stop  throwing  away  money  on 

construction  work  and  just  issue  watered  stock  enough  to  float  full  sized 

war  ships  right  over  the  isthmus. 
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City  Hath  House.  Paso  A'oh/es.  Cal. 
If.  H.   Weeks,  Architect 


Suburban  Architecture  in  California 

The   Work  of  WILLI  AM    II.   WF.EKS,  Architect 

WITH  the  steady  growth  in  population  of  the  central  coast  ^"ities  in 
Cal  ornia  has  come  a  demand  lor  more  pretentjoits  and  co.tl> 
btul  Un^  For  the  la.st  half  dozen  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  pJrt  of  efch  town  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in  constn.ct.on  of  hancb.o,u.. 
,„i,din'gs.     It  has  not  been  ;;  -^    -  nun, l.e^s  -    "-'-^.^  ^^^.f  ,,„. 

^l^^mhl^Te  1  S":f;     u^es^as  wdl  a?  orn^U-.     thf  nunticipalities  and 

ow^::i;iprha '4  happHv    n,anifested    cptite    as    "l^ ',.-;;"---,  ^  Jl^ 

lSf?^^^^l^d  on  e 'publirbuiUlings.  such  as  city  halls,  hbrar.es 

eotirthouses  a  ul  churches,  w'hich  the  big  city  n,ay  have  .?7<1  .^"^^V^d Ti?li 
Probablv  no  one  architect  has  been  more  prommently  ident.hed  with 

the  cievelomuem  and  npbuil.ling  of  the  cities  of  the  central  coast  count.es 

1   n     Winfam    II     Weeks   of    Watsonville.     His    work    may    be    found    u, 

ncti  al  V  e  erv  citv  and  town  as  far  north  as  San   bYancsco  and  as  far 

p|;.Santa;nar;.ra      ^,r.^^.e^..asbeenI^ann 

^::;'\rbni.dm'g  fli'-Vthl^^tdlsIantial  np.o-.late  office  bmlding  to  the 
one  storv,  snbt,rban  store:  and  from  the  Instor.c  ^^^^^"'^^ ^'^■^. 
the  classic  Gothic  cathedral:  an.l   Irom   tlic   mo.lcst   t,.wn  hall  to  tiu 

^°^'I-lrl';\^"b;'7i-ta'<i"^  -•'  "-•■-'.^"  ■"  -->•  '^'^'iri^  ri 

-tn  honestv  of  purpose  to  give  his  clients  the  best  serv.ce  ,,oss,ble.  lookutg 
dosehalier  their' interests,  Mr.  Weeks  has  made  for  hn.self  a  reputatt  n 

of  which  he  mav  well  feel  prouil.  .  ■  ,   io<ca      Up 

Mr    Weeks' was  b.,rn  in   I'rince  Mdwar.l  Island,  C  a„a<la,  n    1866.     Ik 
received  his  earl v  education  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  of  Charlotte- 
own     Hi'' abilitv  as  an  architect  comes  natural,  as  h>s  father  was  a  pron  .- 
nen     arc!  itect  an.l  buiUler   who  stoo<l   high    in   his   profession   m   Cana.  a, 
Xre   for  manv  vears  he  held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of   Pubhc 

^^  °tnI880  Mr   Weeks  moved  to  Coh-ra.!-  where  he  took  the  architectural 
course  it  U,e   Krinker  Institute  of  Denver.     This,  in  addition  to  the  exp.- 
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Building  for  F.  A.  Hihn.  Kearny  and  Bush  Strrets.  San  Franctsco. 

M  .  H.   Weeks.  Architect 


City  Hath  House.  Paso  Rabies.  Cal. 
W.  H.   Weeks,  Architect 


Suburban  Architecture  in  California 

The  Work  of  WILLIAM   H.  WEEKS,  Architect 

WITH  the  steady  growth  in  population  of  the  central  coast  cities  in 
Cal  ornia  has  come  a  demand  for  more  pretentious  and  costly 
SiSs  For  the  last  half  dozen  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  efch  town  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in  construction  of  handsome 
on  the  part  oi  eac  numbers  so  much  as  a  contest  for 

class      Good  bald- Ss  has  been  the  key  note.     By  good  is  meant  sub- 
s UnUal    well  built  structures  as  well  as  ornate.     The  mun.cipaht.es  and 
ownshiprhave   happily   manifested   quite   as   --^-j-^X  ^  J^^^ 
lo?f  ^::^  ^iSr'^irl^^rsuJaslS^  W  l^riesr 

south  as  Santa  ^'^^j'"-  ^;'-  J^^^^;^    ^.^rk    has    e.nbraced    nearly    every 

Slsrof'^uirdtS  fom-t^'e  subiitTal.  up-to-date  office  building  to  the 
clabs  ot   ^^^^'"'"^  _  1  r  the  historic  mission-style  church  to 

r  :.ric  tothl;"«t"edra. -"and To,:!  the  modest  town  hall  to  the  i.n- 

P^^'s'ciri^d'to'bi'painstaking  and  thorough  in  every  detail  and  with 
an  honesty  of  purpose  to  give  his  clients  the  best  serv.ce  poss.ble.  look.ng 
closdv  aher  their'^^nterestl  Mr,  Weeks  has  made  for  h.mself  a  reputat,-  n 

°'  "K\v«"rw:"'Urn'irPr?.;ce  Edward  Island,  Canada.  i,j  1866  He 
received  his  eadv  edt.cation  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  of  Charlotte- 
own  His  abUy  as  an  architect  comes  natural,  as  h.s  father  was  a  prom.- 
nent  architect  and  builder  who  stood  high  in  h.s  profess.on  .n  Canada 
Xre  for  many  years  he  held  the  position  of  Super.ntendent  of  Pubhc 

'^^°^''■^  1 880  Mr   Weeks  moved  to  Colorado  where  he  took  the  architectural 
course  IftheRri.'ker  Institute  of  Denver.    This,  in  addition  to  the  expc- 
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//?>//  School,    W'atsouvilfr.  Cat. 
W.  tl.    Week!;.  Architect 


1  he  Jama;  Hardtu  Hos^tixl.  Saltna'!.  Cal. 
W.  //.    Weeks.  Architect 


Administr,jfi'>u  Hmldtua  State  Fotytechun  School.  San  Luis  ofiis/^o.  Cal. 

W.  H.    Weeks.  Architect 


County  Jail  and  Sheriff's  Residence.  Sahnas.  Cat. 
W,  H.   Weeks.  Architect 
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His^h  School.    Watsonville.  Lai. 
W.  H.    Weeks.  Architect 


The  James  Bardui  Hospital.  Salinas.  Cat. 
\V.  H.   Weeks.  Architect 


Administration  Building  State  Polytechnic  School.  San  Luis  Obispo.  CaL 

W.  H.   Weeks.  Architect 


County  Jail  and  Sheriff's  Residence.  Salinas.  CaL 
W.  H.   Weeks.  Architect 
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First  Nattonal  Bank.  Salinas. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 


rience  gained  by  working  under  some  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 
East  combined  with  an  early  mastery  of  the  many  details  of  safe  construc- 
tion/has made  him  one  of  the  most  practical  men  m  h.s  PJ^^^^f'^^^^^^— ^ 

Mr  Weeks  first  began  the  practise  of  his  profession  at  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, where  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  that  city  bear  testimony  to  his 

marked  skill  and  ability.  ,     ,rv  r         ^      „o 

His  first  important  work  in  Wichita  (when  only  19  years  of  age)  was 

his  employment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Garfield  University  to 

take  complete  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  university  bmld.ng  at 

Wichita,  said  to  be  the  largest  single  college  building  in  the  United  btates. 

Upon  coming  to  California  Mr.  Weeks  secured  a  great  dea    of  work 

from  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  then  located  in  Watsonville_     This 

necessitated  opening  an  office   at   that   place,   which   he  still   makes   h.s 

headquarters,  finding  it  a  convenient  center   for  his   work  through   the 

central  coast  counties.    In  1905  Mr.  Weeks  opened  an  office  in  the  James 

Flood  building,  San  Francisco,  and  after  the  fire  he  moved  to  temporary 

quarters  at  No.  6  East  street,  San  Francisco.     .         .     ^       ^        .  . 

Outside  of  the  building  Mr.  Weeks  has  done  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  practically  all  of  the  best  buildings  erected  within  the  last  four 
years,  from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Barbara,  have  been  from  his  designs,  while 
at  the  present  time  he  has  work  under  way  in  nine  counties  of  this  btate. 

One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Weeks'  recent  buildings  is  the  Paso  Robles 
bath  house,  classed  by  Dr.  Simon  Baruch  of  New  York,  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  water  treatment,  to  be  the  best  equipped  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  exterior  of  this  building  that  is  of  the  most  interest— 
the  interior,  with  its  beauty  and  finish,  calls  forth  the  greatest  praise. 


Carnegie  Library.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal, 
W,  H.  Weeks.  Architect 


I 


Entrance  of  Catholic  Church.    Watsonvillc.  Cal. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 
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VV.  H.  Weeks.  Architect 

rience  gained  by  working  under  some  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 
East  combined  with  an  early  mastery  of  the  many  detads  of  safe  construc- 
tion, has  made  him  one  of  the  most  practical  men  m  hts  i>ro(ession 

Mr   Weeks  first  began  the  practise  of  his  profession  at  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, where  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  that  city  bear  testimony  to  his 

marked  skill  and  ability.  ,     .^  r 

His  first  important  work  in  Wichita  (when  only  19  years  of  age;  was 
his  employment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Garfield  University  to 
take   complete   charge  of   the   construction   of   the   university   building   at 
Wichita,  said  to  l)e  the  largest  single  college  building  in  the  United  States. 
Upon  coming  to  California  Mr.  Weeks  secured  a  great  dea    of  work 
from  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  then   located   in   Watsonville.     This 
•  necessitated   opening  an   oftice   at   that   place,    which    he   stdl    makes    his 
headquarters,    finding   it   a   convenient   center    for   his    work   through    the 
central  coast  counties.     In  1905  Mr.  Weeks  opened  an  office  in  the  James 
Flood  building,  San  Francisco,  and  after  the  fire  he  moved  to  temporary 
quarters  at  No.  6  East  street,  San  Francisco.      ,  .      ^        ^         .  , 

Outside  of  the  building  Mr.  Weeks  has  done  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  practicallv  all  of  the  best  buildings  erected  within  the  last  four 
years,  from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Barbara,  have  been  from  his  designs,  while 
at  the  present  time  he  has  work  under  way  in  nine  counties  of  this  btate. 
One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Weeks'  recent  buildings  is  the  Paso  Robles 
bath  house,  classed  by  Dr.  Simon  Baruch  of  New  York,  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  water  treatment,  to  be  the  best  equipped  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  exterior  of  this  budding  that  is  of  the  most  interest— 
the  interior,  with  its  beauty  and  finish,  calls  forth  the  greatest  praise. 


CarntK/i'  l.Uniiiy.  Saiiiii  Cm-.  Cal. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 
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t:iitraiuc  of  i\ititoii^    {iiiinh.    Wat^ovrillr     ''•' 
W.   n.    U'rrh.i.  Architect 
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//t.A-/  Xhtilfrcy.  Monlerry.  Oi'- 
If.  H.  II' eeks,  Archilrcl 


■ri      I      wK^cr^  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Beach  Company,  now  being  coni- 

Ihe  '^"''f'"?^^,/°Vin  exce   anvthing  of  their  kind  in  this  country,  and 

pleted  at  ^^"^^^.^"''^.•.^/^Vr   Week's  master  effort.    Many  original  features 

;;:.:4rJnlllod^,S1nd  w,^lrct;.eted  the  buildings  will  represent  an 

outlay  of  $400,000.  .vh^rp  the  motto  is  "Never  a 

<„,„  ':";»'..■■',;:  i-Jr-Sr  \yr;;*: ""-  r.,,. «.  .,„.. 

mi't  "  "to  ,,r„vi.l.  ("r  ,l,e  many  ,liv.,»6rf  feat"... 
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('.ir//rj:;r  /j/>fitry.    \\\it<!0)ivil!c.  Cal. 
/('.   //.    Weeks,   Architect 
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/?,?«/(•  ,^1/  Patifif  Grove.  Pacinc  Grorf.  C\i/. 
IV.  H.  n  eeks,  Architect 
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NoUi  Monterey.  Monterey,  Cal. 
W,  H.  Weeks.  Architect 

pleted  at  Santa  Cruz   w.U  excel  any        g       ^^^^^  ^^.^.^^j 

Sr/eS'^tlolcSInd  when  con.pleted  the  buildings  will  represent  an 
outlay  of  $400,000  ^l^asure  resort  where  the  motto  is  "Never  a 

ment  so  as  to  provide  for  the  many  diversified  features. 


Carnegie  Library.    Wat<;onville.  Cal. 
W.  H.   Weeks.  Architect 
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flank  of  Pacific  Grove,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 
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Lobby,  the  Vendoftie  Hotel,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 


Dinina  Room,  the  Hotel  Vendome.  San  Jose 
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Lobby,  ilw  I'cudofnc  Hotel.  San  Jose  Cul. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 


Din  nit:  h'ootn.  the  Hotel  I'cndowc.  Sau  Jose 
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Bank  of  E.  C.  Smith.  Pacific  Gro-we.  Cal. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 

The  principal  feature  of  the  first  floor  of  this  building  is  the  large 
concession  room,  an  emporium  in  itself,  140  by  100  feet,  around  which 
is  grouped  the  many  concessions.  The  center  of  this  room  has  a  beauti- 
fully designed  ice  cream  inclosure.     From  this  room  the  main  stairways 

lead  to  the  ball  and  grill  rooms.  ,.,.,„  a  \  a 

The  bar  room  40  by  64  feet  finished  with  tile   floor  and  enameled 


^v^od^  workTls^ecorated  in  keeping  with  the  room  The  ladies  parlofr 
opening  oflf  the  concession  room,  is  beautifully  finished  in  California  Aspen. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  tastefully  decorated.  .  . 

The  main  amusement  room  on  the  second  floor  can  be  used  as  a 
theater,  ball  room  or  convention  hall.  The  stage  is  45  feet  in  depth  and 
the  Proscenium  Arch  is  30  by  20  feet.  This  room,  with  galleries,  will 
accommodate  1500  people.  Opening  into  the  main  amusement  room  is  a 
magnificent  grill  room  65  by  70  feet  overlooking  the  bay.  The  windows 
of  this  room  are  all  of  plate  glass  11  feet  wide.  The  beamed  and  decorated 
ceiling  is  supported  by  ornate  columns  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful 
panelling  of  the  walls.    At  the  end  is  an  elevated  orchestra  loft. 
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Deaignforthe  Goldstein  Building,  hfonterey.  Cal. 
W.  //.  Wteks,  Architect 
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The  T  A    Work  Building,  Pacific  Grove.  Cal..  butlt  of  concrete  blocks 

W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 

■  Maple  floors  are  used  in  all  the  PJ'ndpaJ^-^™-   jSe?:nd^ttS 
60  feet,  is  worthy  f -ent.on  for  .ts  comp^       n^^^^  It  .s  d^v     ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

up  equal  to  the  best  hotel  kitchens  in  the  state  w  t  the  largest  being 

Kp^S  thrnr:i:S:^g^  -^^l^^  rot  of  the  Jest  in  the 

--'^::i^  sTnT^iii^pti^^M  -^^-i  lrS'o^rv"ooi"a^: 

women's  and  children's  pool  is  35  by  60  feet^  J^I^mense  steefarches 
irned  with  enameled  terra-cDtta  ^^^^  white  t^l^-^^men^este^^^^^^^^__^^^^ 

over  the  pools  give  ^  beautiful  effet^    g^^exterror  of  the  buildings  are 

rketi^g"'w[tr'^hdrL^^ro^dln"grVel  life  in  its  varied  forms  are  here 

"•"'The'beautiful  Vendome  Hotel  in  San  Jose  has  recently  been  rebuilt  from 
plansby  Mr'wels  who  is  also  the  architect  of  the  palatial  Dougherty  mansion 
now  under  construction  in  the  Garden  City. 

*     *     * 

Imports  of  Portland  Cement 

The  importation  of  cement  in  February,  1907,  was  lj£0^-<f  .P^- J: 
oc.r\nnn  K^rrpl^  more  than  in  February,  IVUo,  tne  loiai  mipuiLd 
tL°7Jr  ?h°eTont\"b:inr323,000  barrels  of  380  pounds.     In  the^  e.gh 
months   ending   with   February  the   imports   Y--.^^"!^,' 2  Om  barrT    If 

of  the  past  will  be  equaled  if  not  exceeded.  K^rrels 

Exports  of  domestic  cement  during  February  were  60.848  barrels 
w  9°/   timVs  as   much  as  in   February  last  year,  but   for  the  eight 

nearly  2/2   times  as   "^^Jl/f^  '"  .      ^gre  only  70  per  cent  of  those  for 

SlH  £S  sirs:  -i?'jr.S';..i.^'"  - " 


House  of  Mrs.    E.  A.  Preble.  New  Monterey. 
IV.  H.  Weeks.  Architect 

Building  the  Home 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WEEKS,  Architect 

SINCE  the  time  when  man  first  inhabited  this  terrestrial  globe  the  building 
Jf  a  home  has  been  one_of  thejnost  important  events  of  a  I'fet.me 
Home  is  the  anchor  to  many  a  weary  lieart  and  has  held  man  to  the- 
Kp<=f  that  earth  Dossesses ;  "Home  sweet  home"  the  poet  sings  and  we  all 
can  add  our  voifcesfn  sw^et  accord  to  sound  the  praises  of  earth's  dearest 

habitation.  ,  ,  „i„„„ 

There  is  more  in  this  life  than  mere  existence,  and  as  we  hurry  along 

life's  highway  we  should  pause  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  things 

that  spifng  up  by  the  wayside ;  and  what  can  be  more  attractive  and  beauti- 

'^'  ^?hrho'rb^eiTsth11l^XTrLt  factor  in  this  existence  of  ours  and 
the  building  of  that  home  such  an  important  event  in  ife  it  seems  fittmg 
that  a  man  should  devote  his  best  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  planning 
of  it  which  when  built  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  taste  and  judgment 
kappy  is  the  man  who  looks  at  life  through  the  right  ^^indow  and 
witnesses  the  necessity  of  providing  the  proper  environment  for  those 
dearest  to  him  Then  let  the  home  be  artistic  and  comfortable  and  finished 
Tn  keep  ng  ^ith  the  means  at  your  disposal.  Provide  a  home  for  your 
family  thft  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  best  attributes  of  your  nature,  a 
home  that  will  not  only  be  a  credit  and  .a  pleasure  to  you  but  also  to  those 

depending  upon  you.  .  r  1      ir   „ 

Do  not  proceed  blindly  and  consider  the  p  anning  of  your  dwelhng 
safe  in  incompetent  hands,  and  after  it  is  too  late  lament  the  fact  that 
you  did  not  proceed  with  more  deliberation  and  get  the  best  possible  value 
for  your  money  in  an  attractive  and  comfortable  home. 
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was,  nra.'^n.ofH^egrMr.H.^;^^^^^^^       ^^n  Jose,  Cat. 
Mill-work  by  Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lumber  Co. 


Interior  House  of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Preble    Ne-w  Monterey,  Cal. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 


/Residence  of  C.,H  Langley     W,fjf^«^"''^-   ^''^^ 
W.  H.   Weeks.  Architect 


Inlenot  House  of  Mrs    i-,    .\     t  rcuic    .s  <■  ..■  .►/"""'^.j.   Lai. 
W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 
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Inferior  House  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  PreMe    Neiv  Monterey.  Lai. 
W.  H.   l\  ecks.  Architect 


inurun   u.ncsr  ,n     ur^^r       ,     .  ,,^lc     Xej'  Monfrrrr     r,jl. 
W.  H.  Weeks.  Architect 
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in..  l^ra..n..orH...e.rMrs.^i^^^^^^^  ^<'''  Me.  C.L 

Mflhi'ork  by  Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  lumber  Co. 


ResuienceofC.H   Lanfiley     li  ats.wvtl/e.   LaL 
\V.  H.   U  ecks.  ArchUect 
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Rr^idcncc  of  H.  A    I'.  Tonhiaua     \\'atsofn'iUc  t'al. 


hitrnor  uf  /\r^:.i>  ti^  r  <>f'  W      '      Wafrrs.  Stir,  kr Irs;  Cal. 
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W.  H.    Weeks    Archttect 
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Residence  ot  M.  B.  Tuttle.   W  atsoitfille.  Cal. 
IV.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 


Residence  of  H.  A    V.  Torchtana    WationvtUe  (al. 
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Interior  oj  Rr<.Li,->ur  of  W.  C.    Waters,  Sf>reckeles^  Cal. 


Entrance  of  Tuttle  Residence.    Watsonville    Cal. 
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Every  year  opinion  is  demanding  more  and  more  that  a  home  shall  be 
more  than  a  mere  house  in  which  to  live  and  that  it  must  be  in  keeping 
with  modern  ideas  and  tastes  and  a  distinct  gain  architecturally  to  the 
community.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  ambition  to  own  an  attractive 
home  carries  with  it  a  greater  love  for  all  the  institutions  that  make  better 
homes  and  elevate  character.  

This  growing  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  buildings  makes  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  good  architectural  designs.  The  day  when  the 
carpenter  was  both  architect  and  builder  is  past;  for  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  an  owner  can  employ  a  competent  architect,  get  a  better 
house  in  every  way  for  far  less  money,  including  the  architectural  fee,  than 
he  could  eet  in  the  old  way:  sensible  men  are  becoming  aware  of  this  tact 
and  in  consequence  they  will  not  build  without  the  services  of  a  competent 
and  trustworthy  architect.  This  is  proper  and  right,  for  the  architect  has 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  the  study  of  the  artistic,  the  harmonious 
and  the  convenient  in  buildings  that  he  may  give  to  his  buildings  tha 
magic  touch  that  makes  of  the  cottage  or  palace  a  thing  of  beauty.  All 
this    requires   special    study    as    well    as   artistic    taste    which   the    builder 

seldom  possesses.  •^    ^    r      ^ 

Look  around  vou  and  notice  the  many  houses  that  are  spoiled  and 
thev  are  many)  simply  for  the  lack  of  a  skilful  hand  in  the  planning ;  by  a 
slight  change  that  would  not  have  advanced  the  cost  of  the  work  the 
house  could  have  been  made  so  much  more  convenient  and  artistic.  W  hat 
a  pleasure  it  is  and  what  a  pleasant  impression  we  get  as  we  enter  a  well- 
planned  building,  with  its  cozy  nooks,  its  open  fires,  its  broad  and  easy 
stairways  and  its  well-lighted  and  sunny  rooms,  everything  in  harmony 
and  all  designed  with  an  eve  for  comfort  and  beauty.  We  might  mention 
more  minutely  the  many  architectural  aberrations  that  greet  us  at  every 
turn  but  we  do  not  care  to  harp  on  the  mistakes  of  others :  but  would 
rather  point  out  the  proper  way  to  the  prospective  home-bui  dcr  that  he 

may  fir^t  thereby  aiLd^void  the  costly  experience  of  his  neighbor.         

Then  in  conclusion :  The  proper  way  to  build,  after  your  lot  TiasT^een 
secured,  is  to  engage  the  services  of  an  architect,  in  whose  ability  and 
honesty  you  have  perfect  confidence:  beware  of  the  builder  who  tells  you 
that  you'  can  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  architect  and  that  having 
plans  drawn  is  an  unnecessary  expense.  He  knows  this  to  be  false,  and 
he  is  simply  misleading  yo\i  in  order  to  get  a  larger  profit  on  your  work. 
Vou  can  just  as  soon  dispense  with  a  lawyer  in  a  lawsuit  or  a  physician  in 
a  case  of  serious  illness  as  to  dispense  with  the  advice  and  aid  which  a 
competent  architect  can  give  in  the  building  of  your  home.  With  his 
knowledge  of  materials  and  mechanics  he  can  save  you  far  more  than 
his  charges  in  actual  cash,  without  considering  the  supmor  building  that 
vou  will  receive. 


* 


* 


Let  it  in 

When  you're  leelin"  grouchy. 

Let  the  sunshine  in  : 
When  your  face  gets  feelin'  hard. 

Crack  it  with  a  grin. 

Don't  be  'fraid  o'  wrinkles. 

Tear  loose  with  your  mirth: 
An  old  face,  laughter  wrinkled. 

Ls  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth. 


Interior  House  oJ  Mrs.  E.  Corneii,    Watsonvtiie.  LuL 
W.  H.  Weeks.  Architect 
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Every  year  opinion  is  demanding  more  and  more  that  a  home  shall  be 
more  than  a  mere  house  in  which  to.  live  and  that  it  must  be  in  keeping 
with  modern  ideas  and  tastes  and  a  distinct  gain  architecturally  to  the 
community.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  the  ambition  to  own  an  attractive 
home  carries  with  it  a  greater  love  for  all  the  institutions  that  make  better 
homes  and  elevate  character. 

This  growing  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  buildings  makes  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  good  architectural  designs  The  day  when  the 
carpenter  was  both  architect  and  builder  is  past;  for  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  an  owner  can  employ  a  competent  architect,  get  a  better 
house  in  every  way  for  far  less  money,  including  the  architectural  fee,  than 
he  could  get  in  the  old  way ;  sensible  men  are  becoming  aware  oi  this  tact 
and  in  consequence  they  will  not  build  without  the  services  of  a  competent 
and  trustworthy  architect.  This  is  proper  and  right,  for  the  architect  has 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  the  study  of  the  artistic,  the  harmonious 
and  the  convenient  in  buildings  that  he  may  give  to  his  buildings  that 
magic,  touch  that  makes  of  the  cottage  or  palace  a  thmg  of  beauty.  AH 
this   requires   special   study   as    well   as   artistic   taste    which   the   builder 

seldom  possesses.  ^  ^  -i   j    /     ^ 

Look  around  you  and  notice  the  many  houses  that  are  spoiled  (and 
they  are  many)  simply  for  the  lack  of  a  skilful  hand  in  the  plannmg ;  by  a 
slight  change  that  would  not  have  advanced  the  cost  of  the  work  the 
house  could  have  been  made  so  much  more  convenient  and  artistic.  What 
a  pleasure  it  is  and  what  a  pleasant  impression  we  get  as  we  enter  a  well- 
planned  building,  with  its  cozy  nooks,  its  open  fires,  its  broad  and  easy 
stairways  and  its  well-lighted  and  sunny  rooms,  everything  in  harmony 
and  all  designed  with  an  eye  for  comfort  and  beauty.  We  might  mention 
more  minutely  the  many  architectural  aberrations  that  greet  us  at  every 
turn  but  we  do  not  care  to  harp  on  the  mistakes  of  others ;  but  would 
rather  point  out  the  proper  way  to  the  prospective  home-builder  that  he 

-  may  profit  thereby  and  avoid  the  costly  experience  of  his  neighbor. ^ 

Then  in  conclusion :  The  proper  way  to  build,  after  your  lot  has  been 
secured,  is  to  engage  the  services  of  an  architect  in  whose  ability  and 
honesty  you  have  perfect  confidence;  beware  of  the  builder  who  tells  you 
that  you  can  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  architect  and  that  having 
plans  drawn  is  an  unnecessary  expense.  He  knows  this  to  be  false,  and 
he  is  simply  misleading  you  in  order  to  get  a  larger  profit  on  your  work. 
You  can  just  as  soon  dispense  with  a  lawyer  in  a  lawsuit  or  a  physician  in 
a  case  of  serious  illness  as  to  dispense  with  the  advice  and  aid  which  a 
competent  architect  can  give  in  the  building  of  your  home.  With  his 
knowledge  of  materials  and  mechanics  he  can  save  you  far  more  than 
his  charges  in  actual  cash,  without  considering  the  superior  building  that 

you  will  receive. 

*        * 

Let  it  in 

When  you're  feelin'  grouchy, 

Let  the  sunshine  in  ; 
When  your  face  gets  feelin'  hard, 

Crack  it  with  a  grin. 

Don't  be  'fraid  o'  wrinkles. 

Tear  loose  with  your  mirth ; 
An  old  face,  laughter  wrinkled. 

Is  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth. 


Interior  House  oJ  Mti.  I..  Lot  mil,    i%  atsonvtiie.  Cat. 
W.  H.   Weeks,  Architect 
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The  Confessions  of  an  Architectural  Reformer 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  Architect 

MY  NATIVE  modesty  prompts  me  once  in  a  while  to  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion  Do  I  not  harp  overmuch  on  the  subject  of  good  buildmg,  proper 
construct  on  and  do  not  the  readers  of  The  Architect  and  Engmeer 
Fireproof  Maganne  and  other  journals  grow  a  bit  tired  of  -ch  contmued 
nreachments  by  a  probably  rather  tiresome  preacher?  Then  I  come 
Ck  Triyself  with  the  Juestion.  Is  it  possible  to  say  too  much  o. 
Q„rh  a  nuestion  even  if  you  don  t  say  it  well?  It  puts  a  teiiow 
be  ten  the  two  horns  of' a  dilemma,  as  it  were  because  spite  of 
the  aforesaid  modesty  I  daily  see  evidences  of.  the  good  that  even 
tE  s    JoTn-the-BTptlSi^^^^  has     done      and    on 

he  other  hand  kind  friends  .or  at  least  critics  often  suggest  and  not 
bv  indirectton,  that  I  say  too  much,  approaching  if  not  indeed  passing 
Sthin  [he  Hmits  of  garrulity.  A  letter  received  this  morning  from  the 
Tdtor  of  an  important  technical  journal  has  brought  all  these  conflicting 
thoughts  to  mind  again.  He  is  polite  enough  to  not  say  that  I  talk  too 
much  but  intimates  that  I  lay  too  much  stress  upon  s=^f«  ^^^"f.t^"^*'""'.  f'^* 
h^  dealing  with  this  fire  matter  I  should  remember  that  cities  should  be 
encouragfd  to  increase  water  supplies,  to  improve  fire  departments  and 
get  peopk  into  the  use  of  sprinklers,  etc.,  etc. ;  that  much  harm  can  be  done 
by  exaggerating  the  power  of  a  single  factor ;  that  I  ought  to  use  my 
channel^ of  publicity  to  meet  the  fire  problem  °«.  ^^roader  basis  and 
should  labor  rather  for  the  co-operation  or  co-ordinat.on  of  the  various 
curative  agencies  rather  than  to  lay  such  emphasis  on  merely  the  one  pomt 
of  proper  building.  He  excuses  me,  however,  on  the  ground  that  being  a 
specialist  on  construction  I  naturally  imagine,  as  do  all  specialists,  that 
my  particular  bra,nch  is  the  all-important  thing!  .  . 

The  gentleman,  as  I  say,  edits  an  important  techmcal  journa^^  that  is 
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doing  considerable  good  in  the  field  of  fire-extinguishing,  but  I  hardly 
think  that  his  argument  is  of  excessive  weight.  Cities  and  countries  have 
labored  along  the  lines  he  suggests  from  time  mimemorial,  fighting  plagues 
diseases,  fire  and  all  those  things  with  curative  agencies  after  the  trouble 
has  set  in.  Under  the  new  dispensation  they  have  become  more  intelligent, 
and  are  trying  to  prevent  the  spread  of  those  ills ;  indeed  their  very 
occurrence,  even  in  most  incipient  form.  And  I  respectfully  submit  to  his 
attention  and  to  that  of  all  other  critics  that  ''an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  many  pounds  of  cure,"  and  that  there  is  no  better  known  or  more 
simple  prevention  of  fire  than  the  elimination  of  fuel  to  burn 

Does  it  take  a  vast  deal  of  imagination  for  editors  and  all  others  to 
realize  that  the  more  buildings  you  have  of  good  construction,  mcom- 
bustible  and  undamageable  by  fire,  the  less  need  will  there  be  of  water, 
firemen,  and  the  other  so-called  ''co-ordinate"  branches  for  the  fighting 
of  fires  when  it  does  occur,  branches  that,  granted,  have  become  most 
necessary  by  our  follies  in  the  past,  but  that  sensible  men  should  strive 
to  eliminate  rather  than  to  everlastingly  keep  on  increasing? 

No-  for  the  nonce  at  least  I  will  not  change  my  ways,  but  rather  will 
clamor  still  more  loudly  from  the  house-tops,  if  need  be,  and  emphasize 
with  every  means  in  my  power  the  overwhelming  importance  of  proper 
and  fire-resisting  construction,  even  though  some  people  may  relegate 
me  to  the  ranks  of  mere  specialism. 

Without  pleading  guiltv  to  the  fault  myself  it  is,  nevertheless,  rather 
amusing  to  see  how  prone  people  are  to  exaggerate  the   importance  of 


their  own  branch.  A  rather  ludicrous  example  of  this  was  given  a  short 
time  ago  in  a  paper  describing  the  Chinese  army,  written  for  one  of  the 
magazines  by  a  young  officer  who  is  attached  to  the  quartermaster's  or 
whatever  department  it  is,  having  much  to  do  with  the  clothing  of  our 
army.  He  interestingly  describes  the  Chinese  troops,  and  then  sums  up 
the  whole  subject  in  three  or  four  salient  criticisms  that  constitute  the 
reasons  he  has  for  believing  that  the  Chinese  army  is  not  fit  to  meet  that 
of  any  of  our  so-called  civilized  nations.  These  weighty  reasons  are  fol- 
lowed by  as  many  suggested  cures  and  one  of  these,  in  fact,  I  believe 
the  second  one  in  importance,  is  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  breeches! 


* 


We  read  a  good  deal  in  the  architectural  journals  about  the  various 
points  in  the  ethics  of  the  profession.  Competitions  and  their  manage- 
ment, decision,  etc!,  oflfer  a  cardinal  topic  for  these  discussions.  I  just  ran 
up  against  a  little  detail  of  "ethics"  that,  of  course,  in  the  main,  concerns 
me  alone,  or  certainly  not  more  than  the  three  or  four  of  us  in  general 
consultation  practice,  though  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  profession  at 
large  as  an  illustration  of  how  at  least  some  competitions  are  handled. 
A  while  ago  a  semi-public  building  was  decided  upon  for  a  certain  city, 
and  a  competition  announced.  There  were  all  the  usual  frills  about  it  of 
the  most  sacredly  straight  affairs,  the  plans  were  limited,  no  color,  no 
perspective,  the  names  concealed  and  every  precaution  taken,  seemingly, 
to  make  it  an  ideal  competition.  One  of  the  local  architects  came  up  to 
see  me— a  very  nice  fellow,  standing  well  in  the  community— and  we 
made  arrangements  to  go  into  it  together.  He  not  merely  retained  me  to 
advise  him  or  design  the  building,  but  we  went  into  a  full-fledged  special 
partnership.  The  relations  are,  therefore,  naturally  closer  than  those  of 
merely  client  and  advisor,  or  to  put  it  legally,  I  am  not  only  his  attorney. 


"biiT a  party  Tn  Thtelxst:  Welt,~smiTett^^  another  architect  trom  a  ctty- 

some  distance  away  from  the  first  came  to  see  me,  and  wanted  a  design 
of  a  building  made,  so  many  stories  high,  as  fine  a  water-color  as   was 
possible  to  make,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.     He  grew  enthusiastic  and  con- 
fidential, and  told  me  that  it  was  for  a  competition  that  was  all  tied  up 
with  the  strictest  kind  of  frills,  concealed  names,  etc.,  no  pictures  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature,  but  he  was  "on  the  inside."  and  had  an  appointment 
for  a  secret  meeting  with  the  committee  the  day  before  the  competition 
came  oflF  and  was  to  show  them  this  picture,  other  drawings  that  the  other 
architects  could  not  possibly  have,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     It  was  all 
fixed  for  him,   and   the  only   thing  that   remained   for  him   to  do  was  to 
convince    two   of   the   committee   by   the    superiority    and    number   of   his 
drawings  that  he  was  the  right  man  and  that  the  rest  of  the  committee 
were  justified  in  wanting  to  award  him  the  job.     I  excused  myself  from 
joining  in  anything  of  that  kind,  telling  him  that   it  was  shady  practice 
that  I  didn't  care  to  countenance,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  keep  out 
of    too.    But  he  pressed  the  point  and  proceeded  to  give  me  proofs  that 
he  had  the  inside  track,  and  wanted  to  produce  this  picture  because  the 
committee  had  asked  him  to,  and  finally  wound  up  by  telling  me  that  it 
was  this  very  building  in  the  other  city  that  I  was  then  at  work  upon ! 
Now,  then,  the  ethical  question  is,  "Where  am  I  at?"   Keeping  the  attorney 
simile  in  mind,  here  is  where  I  am  counsel  and  partner  to  a  defendant, 
let   us   say     Crooked,   though   in    good    faith,    the    plaintiff   unconsciously 
comes  to  me  with  his  case,  and  before  I  know  that  it  is  the  same  case 
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he  eives  me  valuable  information,  proofs  of  where  and  how  he  P/oposes 
to  defraud  my  client  and  partner.  As  a  lawyer  I  can  not  only  not  take  the 
case  but  ethically  can  not  use  the  information  so  imparted  to  me  m  the 
sacr^dness  of  the  confessional,  as  it  were.  That  would  be  at  law  but 
I  would  Rive  fifteen  cents  to  know  what  architects  generally  would  advise. 
To  eet  rieht  down  to  brass  tacks,  however,  while  I  would  not  denounce 
the  man  I  think  it  is  up  to  me  as  a  reasonable  business  man  with  his  own 
and  his  associates'  interests  at  heart  to  take  such  steps,  without  any  pub- 
licitv  or  fuss,  to  estop  the  aforesaid  committee  from  doing  anything  ille- 
gitimate and  under-handed   with    this    particular    or   any  other   crooked 

^"^^^AnTthat  is  just  one  little  illustration  of  the  meanderings  and  twists 
and  turns  of  the  competitions  matter,  the  process  adopted  in  awarding 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  work  and  that  involves  thousands  of  architects 
into  thousands  of  dollars  and  months  of  time  uselessly  expended. 


Some  "alarmist"  has  seemingly  stirred  up  our  French  cousms  a  bit 
on  this  question  of  reinforced  concrete.    It  did  appear  awhile  ago  as  if 
the  French    with  their  art  nouveau  and  other  crazes  had  abosolutely  and 
completely  absorbed  the  reinforced  concrete  one.    The  discussions  being 
carried  on  in  their  technical  journals  are  very  interesting,  indeed.    A  Mr. 
Boileal   seems   to   be   the    highest   authority    in   favor   of   concrete   there, 
but  he  certainly  bases  his  contentions  on  exceedmgly  slim  foundations. 
One  would  think  that  with  as  much  concrete  work  as  they  have  done 
there   these  French  concrete  experts  would  rely  upon  their  own  tests  and 
findings,  and  not  having  to  go  galumphing  off  to  foreign  countries   for 
the  reinforcement  of  their  theories.    They  must  realize  that  when  repor  s 
and  proofs  come  from  such  long  distances  they  are  liable  to  lose  a  little 
strength,  a  certain  tare,  on  the  way.    To  us  here,  who  know  and  who  have 
seen  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco,  such  statements  as  these  appear  mdeed 
infantile,  silly.     One  of  the  most  serious  pronouncements  of  the  highest 
French  authorities  upon  concrete  is— and  I  give  it  to  you  verbatim : 
"At  San  Francisco,  as  it  was  at  Baltimore,  the  conflagration 
has  put  in  evidence  once  again  the  absolute  incombustibility  of  re- 
inforced concrete." 
Who  ever  said  it  did  burn?    But  see  what  fire  does  to  it.    To  continue : 

"There  were  stone  and  granite  went  to  pieces  under  the  in- 
fluence of  first  heating,  then  chilling;  there  were  exposed  iron 
floors  that  were  directly  in  the  path  of  the  flames,  became  red 
hot  and  twisted  cork-screw  shape,  distorting  the  lateral  walls  and 
collapsing  in  twisted  masses;  there  did  reinforced  concrete  stay 

intact."  .  1  X     c 

But  it  didn't,  and  since  the  French  have  just  gotten  around  to  ban 
Francisco  why  it  is  going  to  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  aid  in  their  enlighten- 
ment by  giving  them  a  lot  of  photographs  showing  places  where  their 
reinforced  concrete  did  not  stand  even  as  well  as  plain  cast-iron  un- 
protected. 


that: 


Another  high  authority  as  ably  states  and  apparently  without  a  tremor. 


"In  Baltimore,  without  exception,  all  the  tall  buildings,  the 
eighteen  and  twenty-storied  ones  that  successfully  resisted  the  fire, 
were  of  reinforced  concrete." 


That  certainly  was  a  jump  for  the  one  poor  little  three-storied  affair 
about  which  our  American  concreters  spouted  so  proudly.  And  still 
another  authority  who  holds  forth  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Society 
of  the  North  of  France: 

"At  Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of  its  famous  conflagration 
that  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  we  could  compare,  but 
alas !  at  what  a  price,  the  resistance  to  fire  offered  by  the  different 
materials  in  construction ;  steel  or  iron  used  without  protection 
became  so  distorted  as  to  cause  the  collapse  of  the  building  in 
which  it  was  used,  wood  burned  (startling  discovery),  marble 
exploded  and  so  did  granite  and  stone.  Alone  the  buildings  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  resisted.  Their  columns  and  floors 
were  not  destroyed." 

I  have  always  had  good  reason  to  esteem  the  French  most  highly, 
but  I  seriously  maintain  that  of  all  the  rich  fabricators  of  the  different 
reinforced  concrete  brands  I  have  yet  run  up  against,  I  have  never  found 
anything  quite  so  rich  as  is  the  lot  of  stuff  just  now  running  through  the 
(more  or  less  concrete)  French  technical  journals. 


Concrete  Has  Made  Good 

CONCRETE   has   "made   good"   as   a   building   material.      If   it   is   too 
mtTch  to  say  that  it  is  the  material  of  the  future,  accenting  "the", 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  use  will  grow  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  stone  or  brick  in  the  next  few  years. 

Just  one  thing  has  been  shown  by  mishaps,  some  of  them  grave  ones, 
^vvbich  have  befallen  a  few  concrete  structures.    This  is^  that  there^s_aL 


"know  how"  to  concrete  construction  just  as  there  is  to  brick  laying  or 
stone  masonry,  and  that  the  consequences  of  not  knowing  how  are  dis- 
astrous. 

One  accident  has  occurred  which  is  strong  argument  in  favor  of  con- 
crete. In  Tunis  a  six-story  warehouse  of  concrete  was  built  on  a  founda- 
tion insecure  on  one  side.  The  building  listed  until  the  top  was  ten  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  But  not  a  crack  appeared  in  floors  or  walls, 
and  when  the  foundation  is  strengthened  the  whole  superstructure  can 
be  jacked  up  and  restored  without  damage. 

Nothing  the  matter  with  concrete  in  this  case,  but  much  the  matter 
with  the  selection  of  a  foundation.  In  other  cases  amateurish  mixing  has 
resulted  disastrously.  This  sort  of  work  is  certain  to  disappear  through 
the  demands  of  builders,  who  realize  the  good  qualities  and  the  economies 
of  concrete  too  thoroughly  to  allow  the  work  of  a  few  bunglers  to  dis- 
courage their  use  of  it.— St.  Louis  Realty  Record. 


If  the  congregation  of  that  Tennessee  minister  puts  implicit  faith  in 
what  he  says,  it  must  be  a  happy  lot  now-a-days,  for  he  says  that  hell  is 
a  place  of  strong  drink,  tobacco,  baseball,  theaters  and  peek-a-boo  shirt 
waists.  What  other  inducements  for  a  permanent  home  could  a  poor 
sinner  ask? 
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,     ,       f.n  ,^e  that  the  old-time  border  is  almost  a  thing 

WALL  paper  dealers  te"  me  that  the^  Management, 

of  the  past,  writes  Ro^^t  Morns  .manufacturers  or  the 

Naturally  this  is  not  to  *e  liKin^  o  ^^^^^   ^^   ^j^ 

dealers.  The  prevailing  ^^^^^^^  X"^o  wall  pap^  men.  For  if 
picture  moulding  means  a  good  "^any^'o  probably  use  a  50-cent  border 
'^r'^lVcenrcdlinf  ^So  S  ^.'^^n^fTctur'er  and^dealer  are  losing  the 

Sere'nce'-on  two  or  three  rolls  for  e-h -om^^  ^^„  ^^  ,,,,g„i,g  attractive 
The  manufacturers  are  g'v.ng  spec  al  a  t^n^'  on  ^^g^^^^_  especially 

borders,  with  a  view  to  revwrng  their  use  but  w  t  ,^^.^ 

so,  as  the  price  of  wall  P=^Pf '\^^  '7„;°h?vlrious  grades  as  have  prevailed 
is  selling  at  about  the  ^a-ne  rates  for  the  v  g  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^     j 

S^prpT/lo^^rirrd Vev^^roTtheXng^s  which  enter  into  the  production 

.  ''^tn::^,  as  a  mi.  show  ^  .-t  ad^^^^^^^ 
lence  of  color  over  those  «1;«7  »   ^oTmort  refined  and  educated  taste, 
seeming  to  find  that  '^Pay^  to  cater  to  a  mo  e      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  public  simply 

There  are  on  the  "Y^^^^''X«eh  oddity  often  means  ugliness.  In  color 
because  they  are  o''''^^^'^"./.7"f';dency  The  browns  and  tans,  so  much 
l'e:n^rsr;Ur.'are"°eL"i;^Senc"e'rept  in  duplex  and  ingrain  papers, 
where  the  shades  are  still  prevalent.  .^  ^^.. 

In  the  more  expensive  P-P^:yJ^^,,g;;■^:p:?ese^  and  grass 

dence.    These  include  tapestry  effects   tekke^  J  ap 
—doths,  velvets,  an4  -English,  fibres  in  '^"J^  Pnnte  P        3^^-of  these- 

The  less  costly  papers  nm  largeb^  Sieves  them  of  a  too  severe  in- 
also  have  an  additional  Panting,  which  reheves  ^n  .^^  ,      ^ 

Kerbrg^-hiXcoteraTrs^  y-    The  4c,  the  wistaria,  and 

°^"l-:;rth\rdlcrio;:;re^^^^^^^^^^^^^^   always  in  style  for  the  dining- 

room^Xir'  Jle  is  extending  to  other  apartnients  al^o^  ^^^ 

Many  beautiful  effects  in  g-X^are  shown.     One  -  Jw    ^^  ^^^^ 

showing  a  great  many   PaPf  ^^,7'*!'  J'^/Sed  in  any  of  the  lines,  and 
green.     Very  few  f^rong  red  papers  ar«  "<3f  e         ^^^y.^  ^^^^^^ 

only  occasional  patterns  in  t"«.°""  PT,"  t-.^ause  their  coloring  usually 
stiH  prevalent,  and  the  [--^^i'^   e'peSaSy   wUh   the   popular'  mission 

looks   well   with   m°^t/"7'^'''"^f;,fl7e  in  evidence  in  bedroom  papers 
styles.     The  chintz  and  fabric  colors  are  m  evjae  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

as  well  as  natural  colorings  of  flowers  and    o     g  ^^^^      ^^^^^^^ 

grounds.    Dresden  f  onngs  are  a  so  se  n  ^^^^^J     f^,„  ,,,,  f,  hioned 
row  ^^rirplp^TandSow  evidtce'of  much  greater  refinement  of  taste. 

* 

We  .ay  yet  have  -  regain  n^ie^^^^^ 
righlat  the  time  the  Easter  bonnet  bills  are  due. 


Concrete  Construction  for  Bridges 

/^^ONCRETE  has  come  as  a  substitute  to  many  of  the  building  lines. 
(  In  bridge  construction  it  has  apparently  filled  a  long-felt  need.    Up 

^-^     to  a  very  recent  period,  a  time  well  within  the  memory  of  many 
persons  now  living,  says  an  exchange,  there  was  but  one  alternative,  that 
of  the  stone  arch,  and  this -form  of  construction  was  not  only  very  costly, 
but  also  failed  to  lend  itself  to  many  locations?    The  cost  of  stone  masonry 
has  been,  and  is  yet,  in  many  instances,  prohibitive,  and  a  makeshitt  has 
in  the  majority  of  cases  taken  its  place.     But  even  with  its  use  there  has 
ever  been  the  desire  to  make  it  as  permanent  as  possible    and  to  this  end 
the  present  age  of  iron  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  bridge  construction 
About  sixty  years  ago  iron  was  first  used  by  the  introduction  of  wrought 
bars  into  wooden  trusses,  these  bars  being  in  tension,  while  the  wood  was, 
generally,  in  compression,  although   it  was  merely  common  sense  which 
placed  them   so.     At  that  period  engineers  were  just   begining  to   study 
Trusses  and  the  strength  and  loading^f  the  var^^^ 
as  late  as  1875  the  most  of  the  companies  which  were  then  building  iron 
bridges  did  so  by  guesswork  and  main  strength.     In  the  evolution  of  the 
iron  industry  the  bridges  built  of  part  wood  and  part  iron  gave  way  to 
those  in  which  the  tension  members  were  made  of  wrought  iron  and  the 
compression  of  cast  iron.     Owing  to  the  brittleness  of  the  latter  metal,  it 
was   soon   discarded,   and   bridges   were   generally   built  of   wrought   iron 
throughout      The   discovery  of  the   Bessemer   and  open-hearth   processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  produced  a  metal  with  so  much  more  strength 
than  wrought  iron  that  engineers  generally  adopted  it,  believing  that  the 
question  of  permanent  bridge  construction  had  been  solved.         . 

There  were  a  few  engineers,  however,  who  shook  their  heads  and  said 
that  this,  too,  was  a  makeshift  like  the  rest.  Of  a  little  longer  lite,  per- 
haps and  good  while  it  was  new.  but— how  long  would  it  last?  The  steel 
enthusiast  replied  that  it  was  good  for  just  so  long  as  it  was  kept  properly 
painted  to  prevent  corrosion  and  consequent  loss  of  material.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  not  the  true  answer.  Steel  may  last  in  its  entirety  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  perfectly  protected  from  corrosion  ;  but  when  it  is  subjected 
to  a  great  number  of  vibrations,  even  though  they  be  well  within  its 
calculated  strength,  it  becomes  ''fatigued."  Under  continual  vibration  the 
molecular  form  of  the  metal  becomes  altered  in  a  manner  resembling 
crystallization,  and  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  a  rod  which  has  been 
so  changed  in  character  is  more  brittle  than  cast  iron.  So  the  engineers 
who  shook  their  heads  have  been  to  a  degree  justified  by  the  results,  and 
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steelwork  can  not  be  considered  as  permanent  unless  it  is  protected  fron. 

erosion  and  is  free  from  vibration  ..^.g^t  themselves   with  shaking 

The  protesting  engineers  ^'d  not  content  tne  ^^^^j^^  ^j  ^^. 

their  heads ;  they  began  to  look  «°7J°";^  ^^^^'^^ents.  It  must  be  plastic, 
terials  which  might  meet  the  necessary  \^:^^l^'^^^2\^^  ^.^^red  concrete, 
strong,  economical  -^  permanent  and   m  ->"  -  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^    ^j 

they  claim  a  good  result,  "l^^^  <*,^^'f,"  ^"t-een  governed  by  the  same  laws 
this  material  has,  as  a  matter  of  cou^^e   been  go^e  y  ^^^^^^.^ 

of  evolution  that  controlled  ^^e  PJ.og  e^^^of  *e  ,  ^^      .^  g^^^  ^^^ 

Monier  was  among  the  first  to  ava  1  h.mse  ^^^^^         .^  ^ 

his  first  letters  patent  on  the  use  ot  siee.  i„j,,stry  was  given  by  the 
Crete.     Perhaps  the  greatest  •mpulse  to  the  mdv^tr^  w       g^^      ^  J^^^^ 

work  of  Francois  Henneb.que  fnot^^r  ^^^^.^  eng^  st  uctures  costing 
1892  and  1902,  furnished  the  ^esips  for  about  lu.wu  ^^^.^^^ 

nearly  $100,000,0(».    In  this  mdustry  the  American  engi  ^^^  ^^^ 

far  behind  their  European  broth^;^;^  O"^  '■^f^^^J'^^^  equaling  and  will 
ToI^sT;:::  Srwork  rtl^J^othT^d'e^of  the  water,  both  in  design  and 

^"^TnSne  example  of  th^  form  o,  con^r-tion  is  that  oM^^^^ 
at  Chattellerault,  f-n",  bmlt  m  1898.    It   s  26^fee^^  ^^^^  y^^  .^  ^^^ 

The  center  span  is  164  feet  ^na  tne  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

clear     All  arches  have  a  rise  of  one-tenth  the  le^ g^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

but  20  inches  thick,     inis  oriu^c  w^^  .^:„:hW   tpsted   bv    government 

about  $40,000.     Upon   completion   i     was  ^'g^^ly   tested   by   g^^    ^^^^^^^ 
engineers   and    gave   entire   satisfaction^    1  he    most  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

St^'^.^rthTS):^;^^^^^^^^^^^  tU  reinforced  struc 

tures  are  truly  monolithic. 


3  are  truly  monolithic.  ,    ,  .        ^  erected  in 

^ An  excellent  example  of  An^"'^^"/^°[''.,%5  feet  long:  and  the  cost 

1905,  in  a  bridge  over  the  Wabash  "^.^^'^^^^'^^^^f  p  tcls  of^materials  and 
was  slightly  less  a  foot  of  length,  although  the  P^ «  .     ^^^^^^^^ 

labor  are  greater  than  in  France.  0"^ V^^/f^^  '°  J^e  abutments  are  each 
due  to  the  peculiar  construction^  In  tj^  hr^f  g^'  t^^^^^^^^d  in  concrete 
connected  to  the  first  pier  by  means  ^^  f  Jj^J7^\e"if  the  thrust  of  the 
under  the  bed  of  the  stream^     ^hese  rods  take  care  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

^rch,  which  must  otherwise  be  provided  fo^  by  ne     y  ^^^^^  ^^.^^.^^ 

In  strong  comparison  with  the  endurance  ^u  subject  to 

material  are  those  of  -'"f^^^^f  ^^  :  "f,/ Ve  foundation  of  a  pier  or 
decay,  and  when  it  is  used  m  fe^  w^^ter  tor  tne  destroys  timber, 

wharf  it  is  unaffected  by  the  teredo    wh.ch  so  qu  c    y  J^^^  ^^re. 

It  is  not  affected  by  rust  nor  by  the  carbonic  ac 

When  properly  conctructed  't  "^"'"^^^^Je^^f  ^'^-^he  .aHouf  tests  which 
ing  or  for  any  other  ^H-^d^POtectne  treatment^    1  he      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

SiSy-^tS'oVg^^a^-rfilg^^^^ 

S^R^r  ^I^"  AngeS  "s^a  "^^^^  -^  is^l.  7X 
extreme  length  of  this  structure  is  20..  feet  8  mches.    Us  span  ^^^^^ 
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Drv  Creek  Bridge.  StatitslauH  County.  Cal.    Sfan  II.      Ry ■  -^  ^    ,- 

Pacific  Construction  Co..  Contractors 
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Another  View  of  the  same  Hrtdtre. 
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steehvork  can  not  he  considered  as  pern^anent  unless  it  :s  protected  fron, 

erosion  and  is  free  from  vibration  themselves   with   shaking 

The  protestuig  engmcers  did  not  content  tie  .       ^j  ^^^^. 

their  heads;  they  began  to  look  fo^^^^^l^  '^ '|  ^^.^  ^J^^/  Tmust  be  plastic, 
terials  which  might  meet  the  necessary    eqi.^~t  •  j^^^^^^^ 

strong   economical  and  permanent   aiKl  in  -  "for^^^^^     ^^  ,^^.^^^^  ^^.,    „{ 
they  claim  a  good  result.     1  he  aesign  an  ^gd  by  the  same  laws 

this  material  has,  as  ^ /"f""  °//°  'j:^;^^,':,"  d°e      on  bridge.     Francois 
of   evolution   that   controlled   tbe   pro     ess   ot  .^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^_^ 

Monier  was  among  the  first  to  ava  i  '"Jcii  strength  in  his  con- 

his  first  letters  patent  on  the  use  of  steel  foi     ^    ^e  st^e  R  ^,^^ 

Crete.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ""P"l^^^,i"  ^'^^^„";^";„[„e^r,  who,  between 
work   of   Francois   Hcnncbique,   another    ^"  "^^ench   cn^mee  , 

mi  and  1902,.  furnished  the  designs  for  ^^-^^O-O^^.tTs  have  trailed 
nearlv  $100,000,000.  In  this  industry  t'^^,;)";.]''  past  ten  years  has  any 
far  behind  their  European  'Y°*''"'\  h  t  we  are  now  eqi'^ling  and  will 
Tol^- 1-::  ?h:'\r  U-tllrotirS-e^^th:-  wate"r-U  .  design  and 

-  ^' On^^fine  example  of  this  form  of  eon--t,on  .  that  of  the^br^^^^^ 
at  Chattellerault,  France  builm  l^^^-  It  -6  fee^;  ^^^,^  ^35  ,^^,  ;„  ^he 
The  center  span  is  164  feet  and  t'^e  two  e         1  ^^ 

?'^^^.n^\"s^thU"^THslridieTabmlt'rn'tlirt' months  and  cost  but 
but  20  inches  thick,      inis  Dna.^e  wa  -^i^Uy   tested   by    government 

tures  are  truly  monolithic. 
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s  are  truly  monoUtnic.  werJ^-of  tWs  sort  was  erected  iii_ 

An  excelletft  example  ot^menca*  ^er^t  %l*"*      j  ^nd  the  cost 

1905.  in  a  bridge  over  the  Wabash  ";;"-^  J^ '^^^^f  J^.'es  of'^materials  and 
was  slightly  less  a  foot  ^^^^  -gth.  al  hou.b^th^e^  price^^^.^^  .^^  ^ 

labor  are  greater  than  ''\^^^'}^^-  Y  ,  .  ,  -^  ^he  abutments  are  each 
due  to  1I.C  pecTiar  coi.stri.ct.on.  In  'J  •»"?';«•  '"f^yj  ,„  concrete 
connectcl  to  the  first  p.er  by  man,  °'  ""'""'  '"T,,,"  ,|,„,5t  of  the 
under  the  bed  of  the  >.re»m.     These  rod,^t»kee.reoMl.eti^ 

„,„e'r"„  sre'those  o.  enforced  concre.e.U.  J^,,-  -"„,'f  J,!"  " 

s  rfs  -rrr,:.  Tth"'  .-<•-;*';„"  iSTi  *lhf r,o5  :i 

ll,ren"?ro*rf  .SrS,;^  ;^  £=Hr.^ 

Ergineering  News,  in  its  issue  of  April   18lh.  declares  that  the  first 
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Another  I'icu'  of  the  same  Bridge 
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KiMi  Bridire  bct^vccn  Stanislaus  ami  San  Joanuin  Counttcs. 
Pacific  Construction  Co..  Contractors. 


Tii'o  100*  Stans 

J  no.  B.  Leonard.  linaineer. 


Another  View  of  the  same  Bridae. 


concrete  arch  bridge,  either  plain  or  reinforced,  to  be  built  ni  the  United 
States  was  the  Pine  Road  bridge  over  Pennypack  creek  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa  built  in  1893  of  plain  concrete.  This  is  the  bridge  referred  to  by 
Geo  S  Webster,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Portland  cement  manufacturers.  The  Pine  Road 
bridge  however,  is  not  the  first  concrete  bridge  to  have  been  built  in  the 
United  States.  In  1889  Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome  designed  and  budt  a  reinforced 
concrete  arch  bridge  in  Golden  Gate  park  in  San  Francisco.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  structure  is  given  in  Reid's  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
Construction,   and    its   historical   prominence   has   been    somewhat    widely 

exploited  in  other  ways.  r  i    -j  i     •         i  u 

K  The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  of  bridges  designed  by 
Tno  B  Leonard,  C.  E.,  and  constructed  by  the  Pacific  Construction  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  Both  structures  are  of  reinforced  concrete.  One 
crosses  Dry  creek  in  Stanislaus  county,  California,  and  the  other  is  known 
as  the  Ripon  bridge,  which  joins  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  counties. 
The  bridges  are  of  concrete  reinforced  with  corrugated  bars. 


* 
*  * 


The  Artistic  Impression  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

A  NUMBER  of  Pacific  Coast  architects,  who  have  had  experience  with 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  have  contributed  their  opinions  m 
a  special  number  of  the  American  Architect.  The  entire  issue  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  reinforced  con- 
crete buildings.  Under  the  caption  :  "On  the  Artistic  Expression  of  Rem- 
forced  Concrete"  two  California  architects  contribute  the  following: 

By  W    Garden   Mitchell,   San   Francisco— I  think  it   is   Ruskin   who 
says  that  "a  building  only  begins  to  be  architectural  when  something  is 
added  which  is  not  absolutely  indispensable."     In  this  I  agree.    The  archi- 
tectural reaches  bevond  the  utilitarian,  and  if  in  reinforced  concrete  we 
-af^-to  confine  ourselves  to  ^atomical  lines,  post^^4rders  and  floor-slab^ 
worked  out  by  formula,  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  to  get  anything  much 
more  interesting  than   the  steel  frame  of  the  skeleton-construction   type. 
Structurally,    in    my    estimation,    reinforced    concrete    admits    of    greater 
possibilities  than  any  of  the' materials  hitherto  used  in  the  art  of  building, 
for  on  account  of  its   cohesive   strength,   its  capacity  to   withstand   com- 
pression  and   its  monolithic  character,'  it  can  be  used  as  a  vertical  post, 
horizontal  beam  or  slab,  and,  furthermore,  projected  as  a  cantilever  in  a 
manner  which  perhaps  is  only  possible  with   wooden  construction       But 
Portland-cement   concrete   has   an   ugly   color  and   must   be   covered   with 
some  surface  other  than  its  own.  i      i  •  i 

The  beauty  of  stone  lies  not  only  in  the  color  it  possesses  and  which 
all  artificial  substitutes  fail  to  equal,  but  also  in  the  endless  variety  of 
color  from  stone  to  stone,  giving  the  whole  a  charm  compared  to  which 
all  artificial  compositions  imitating  stone  are  lifeless.  This  brings  us  to 
the   conclusion   that   an    imitation   of  stone   in   concrete   is   not   a   rational 

solution.  ,  ,  ,  ,     ,        ^  ^  1    11-  1    „ 

First    then    I  look  to  the  plasterer  s  and  modeler  s  art  to  embellish  a 

reinforced-concrete  building.  The  post,  the  arch,  the  lintel,  the  project- 
ing balcony,  the  overhanging  cornice,  the  -groined  ceiling  and  above  all 
the  dome,  are  eminentlv  suited  to  the  material ;  but  for  the  artistic  finish 
of  these  we  must  look  fiVst  to  the  plasterer  and  modeler.  W  here  the  build- 
ing has  not  to  be  all  windows  I  look  for  beauty  to  great,  smooth  surfaces 
of  tinted  plaster  with,  at  the  window  and  door  openings,  embellishments 
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1         r  .1,        ^.i^i^rV  r^rt  annlied  to  the  surface  after  the  struc- 
in  rich  examples  of  the  modeler  .  ^^^  ^ipph^  \  ;„  ^„„,  ^f  the  many 

tural  part  has  been  completed      The  ^hole  t  buildings, 

tones  that  they  ^PP'^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^  J  gre!L  to  t^e  pinks  of  the  sea  shell 

flat  surfaces  may  be  covered  w.th  colored  tiles.  ^ 

In  my  experience  I  recall  ^f  7^--"--      '  ^e^Mut  orangelnd 
S:':™aif  (m^rbl^  or%:;  ^r^sUbs  of  marble  may  be  successfully 

"^^%he  idea  to  be  shaUen  of.  Is^th.  the^  a^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^S^^^^ 
SVaronrfoftCX'^Lt^^^^^^^^  -  all  presentable, 

matLial  the  same  as  steel,  -^dj^^a'st^d  b^U^f  ^l^trrio^taXS 
and  treated,  the  same  as  we  would  ^  f  f  J^^'7^,  ^^  ^^^      ^^ 

stone,  or  any  other  material  that  the  ^^'^^f 'j^  7i^^„  ^j^ere  reinforced 
have  used  terra-cotta  on  the  exterior  of  our  }>^'f^ll^Jl^  ^j,en  steel 
concrete  is  used  structurally  .'"  P^f'^J^^  ^^^  ^^'^Ldtn  the  same  manner. 

''"'o?couTs??one  wishes  to  study  economy  and  honest  expression  of 

being  cast  or  run  in  cement. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Adds  to  His  Views, 
^inre  exoressing  my  views  as  quoted  above,  I  have  read  and  studied 
the  fSes^ons  of  ^the^hirty  architects   who   responded   to  the  reques 
of  the  American  Architect  to  give  their  opinion  on    his  subject  o      The 
A rtutir  Treatment  of  Reinforced  Concrete."    I  conclude  that  there  is  a 
Artistic    ^"^^ftment  oi  ixt  ,  j^i^  not  be  imitated  or,  indeed 

'°"'.^"'^'  ?LTir  colo    of  PortfanTcement  is  bad  and  must  be  covered 
•      :rS;  s'^Ves^  cotrin^  with  a  thick  veneer  of  bricW  stone   terra  coU, 

:xpress  on  of  concrte  construction^  Another  idea  that  comes  to  one  in  the 
^  of  these  various  op^s    is  ^^^at  as     o  o  f^ound  it,^  Jhe.  is 

buirdTni7oT  aTe'rottindTws  fo^light  and  doors  for  entrance,  columns 
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Residence  of  Mr.  A .  A.  Judd.    I  f  'atsonx'iUe 
W.  H.   Weeks,  Architect 


for  support  and  floors  to  walk  on  just  as  it  was  before  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory and  whether  we  build  in  stone  or  concrete  or  wood  these  fundamental 
necessities  in  size  and  shape  remain  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  I  think  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  build  artistically  in  concrete  is  more 
to  be  found  in  the  wise  selection  of  models  and  styles  that  have  already 
l^een  proved  suitable  in  times  gone  by  to  the  artistic  rendering  of  similar 
material  and  not  in  an  endeavor  to  create  a  new  style  when  no  new  style 
is  demanded  by  the  material.    Simple  and  pleasing  shapes  and  a  decorated 
surface  either  in  color  or  low  relief  would  appear  to  be  the  fundamental 
necessities.     In  monumental  buildings  I  can  imagine  the  Church  of  ban 
Sophie  at  Constantinople  a  monolithic  or  even  for  Bentley  s  new  cathedral 
at  Westminster,  London,  depending  for  beauty  more  on  the  shape  of  their 
inasses  and  decorated  surfaces  than  upon  a  thousand  details  of  columns  and 
cornices     In  the  Far  East  such  styles  of  architecture  have  proved  success- 
ful  in  times  past,  and  with  similar  cloudless  skies  and  strong  sunlight 
here  in  California  we  should  not  fear  to  imitate  those  smooth  and  colored 
surfaces    only  in  low  relief  which  were  the  glory  of  the  Moor  and  that 
country  from  which  as  a  colonist  he  went  forth  to  show  to  the  people  of 
the  West  that  not  only  in  structural  lines  but  also  in  decorated  surfaces 
beauty  is  to  be  found.  ^^^  GARDEN  MITCHELL. 
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Modern  Steel  Buildings^ 

I'.y  MR.  JOllX  M.  I'AVl'A'.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  !•. 

I  SHALL  speak  to  vou  this  afternoon  about  modern  steel  l)uildin.o:s, 
and  also  about  the'  modern  methods  of  business  organization  whieh 
are     necessary     to     the     rai)i(l     and     efficient     construction     of     such 

buildings.  ,  ,    -  , 

The  first  big-  buildino-  in  which  the  idea  of  a  steel  trame  was  used 
to  any  extent  was  the  Home  Insurance  Building  in  Chicago.  This  budd- 
ing was  erected  in  1883.  Only  twenty-four  years  have  passed  smce  that 
time.  Vou  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole  revolution  in  modern  l)udd- 
in^^'-  construction  has  been  condensed  into  a  space  of  less  than  a  (piarter 

of  a  century. 

The  principle  first  embodied  in  that  building  has  completely  changed 
the  character  of  big-  building  construction.  lUit  there  has  been  a  change, 
not  onlv  in  the  buildings  themselves,  but  in  the  method^  of  organizmg 
the  architects,  the  engineers,  the  contractors,  and  the  artisans  who  con- 
struct the  buildings.  ^Fifteen  years  ago  the  erection  of  an  eight  or  ten- 
story  building,  was  considered  a  g(X)d  year's  work.  Today  a  buddmg 
twenty-five  or  thirty  stories  high  can  be  erected  within  that  same  length 
.»f  time.  This  change  is  due  to  improvements  in  methods  of  work.  The 
modern  construction  engineer,  engaged  in  the  erection  of  big  buildings, 
has  a  business  organization  which  differs  from  the  business  organization 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  almost  as  much  as  the  steel  building  itself  differs 
from  its  solid-masonrv  ])redecessors. 

As  an  example  of  the  rajjidity  with  which  a  modern  engineering  force 
can  work,  we  mav  take  the  Sears-Roebuck  ])lant  on  the  West  Side  of  Chi- 
cago. This  plant  consists  of  four  large  buildings.  The  largest  in  the 
group  is  ten  stories  high,  four  hundred  feet  wide  and  sixteen  hundred 
feet  long".  The  total  cost  of  the  plant,  Tncluding  a4L  buildings,  was  more 
than  four  million  dollars.  Yet  the  whole  job  was  done  in  eight  months. 
In  other  words,  building  construction  has  not  only  changed,  but  accel- 
erated. It  is  not  only  different  in  materials,  but  different  in  methods. 
It  has  not  onlv  more  steel,  but  more  speed. 

And,  by  the  wav,  the  speed  is  just  as  important  as  the  steel.  When 
an  old  building  is  torn  down  in  the' heart  <>f  a  great  city,  the  owner  loses 
his  rents  from  the  time  when  the  old  teitants  are  turned  out  to  the  time 
when  the  elevators  begin  to  carry  the  new  tenants  to  their  new  offices. 
Can  the  engineer  constructor  have  that  new  building  ready  in  ten  months, 
or  will  it  Ui,ke  him  eleven?  The  ditTerence  of  one  month  is  important. 
There  are  office  buildings  which  have  a  monthly  rental  roll  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  sum  represents  to  the  owner  the  difference  between 
an  engineer  constructor  who  can  put  up  his  building  in  ten  months  and 
the  engineer  constructor  who  cannot  do  it  under  eleyen.  It  is  therefore 
a1)solut^elv  necessary  that  the  modern  engineering  force  should  be  able 
to  do  its  work,  not  only  with  the  utmost  care,  but  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
This  means  that  the  best  type  of  engineer  constructor,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  handle  big  building  operations,  must  have  in  his  own  office,  or  else 
closely  associated  w^itli  him,  all  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  talent  which  go  into 
the  construction  of  the  modern  skyscraper.  In  other  words,  the  modern 
engineer  constructor  is  not  an   individual.     He  is  an  organization. 

You  will  be  able  to  see  what  1   mean  if  I  just  name  the  different  kinds 
oi  trained   men   who  ought  to  be   included   in   an   engineering  force  com- 

*  Paper    roa.l    before    tin-    ^fucUnts    of    the    School    <>f    Practical    Scifiicc,    Toronto. 
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Modern  Steel  Buildings* 

By  MR.. JOHN  M.  EWEN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  it 

I  SHALL  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  about  modern  steel  buildings, 
and  also  about  the  modern  methods  of  business  organization  which 
are     necessary     to     the     rapid     and     efficient     construction     of     such 

buildings.  .  ,    r  i 

The  first  big  building  in  which  the  idea  of  a  steel  frame  was  used 
to  any  extent  was  the  Home  Insurance  Building  in  Chicago.  This  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1883.  Only  twenty-four  years  have  passed  smce  that 
time.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole  revolution  in  modern  budd- 
ing construction  has  been  condensed  into  a  space  of  less  than  a  quarter 

of  a  century.  ,       ,       i  i 

The  principle  first  embodied  in  that  building  has  completely  changed 
the  character  of  big  building  construction.  But  there  has  been  a  change, 
not  only  in  the  buildings  themselves,  but  in  the  methods  of  organizmg 
the  architects,  the  engineers,  the  contractors,  and  the  artisans  who  con- 
struct the  buildings.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  erection  of  an  eight  or  ten- 
story  building  was  considered  a  good  year's  work.  Today  a  buddmg 
twenty-five  or  thirty  stories  high  can  be  erected  within  that  same  length 
of  time.  This  change  is  due  to  improvements  in  methods  of  work.  The 
modern  construction  engineer,  engaged  in  the  erection  of  big  buildings, 
has  a  business  organization  which  differs  from  the  business  organization 
of  twenty-live  years  ago  almost  as  much  as  the  steel  building  itself  differs 
from  its  solid-masonry  predecessors. 

As  an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  modern  engineering  force 
can  work,  we  may  take  the  Sears-Roebuck  plant  on  the  West  Side  of  Chi- 
cago. This  plant  consists  of  four  large  buildings.  The  largest  in  the 
group  is  ten  stories  high,  four  hundred  feet  wide  and  sixteen  hundred 
feet  longr  The  totaL cost  of  the  plant,  including  all  buildings,  was  more 
than  four  million  dollars.  Yet  the  whole  job  was  done  in  eight  months. 
In  other  words,  building  construction  has  not  only  changed,  but  accel- 
erated. It  is  not  only  different  in  materials,  but  different  in  methods. 
It  has  not  onlv  more  steel,  but  more  speed. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  speed  is  just  as  important  as  the  steel.  When 
an  old  building  is  torn  down  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  the  owner  loses 
his  rents  from  the  time  when  the. old  tenants  are  turned  out  to  the  time 
when  the  elevators  begin  to  carry  the  new  tenants  to  their  new  offices. 
Can  the  engineer  constructor  have  that  new  building  ready  in  ten  months, 
or  will  it  tz^ke  him  eleven?  The  difference  of  one  month  is  important. 
There  are  office  buildings  which  have  a  monthly  rental  roll  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  sum  represents  to  the  owner  the  difference  between 
an  engineer  constructor  who  can  put  up  his  building  in  ten  months  and 
the  engineer  constructor  who  cannot  do  it  under  eleven.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  modern  engineering  force  should  be  able 
to  do  its  work,  not  only  with  the  utmost  care,  but  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
This  means  that  the  best  type  of  engineer  constructor,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  handle  big  building  operations,  must  have  in  his  own  office,  or  else 
closely  associated  with  him.  all  the  different  kinds  of  talent  which  go  into 
the  construction  of  the  modern  skyscraper.  In  other  words,  the  modern 
engineer  constructor  is  not  an  individual.     He  is  an  organization. 

You  will  be  able  to  see  what  I  mean  if  I  just  name  the  different  kinds 
of  trained  men  who  ought  to  be  included   in  an   engineering  force  com- 
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netent  to  perform  a  modern  building  operation  with  the  smallest  possible 
loss  of  time.     An  architect;  a  civil  engineer;  an  electrical   engineer;  a 
mechanical  engineer ;  a  structurarSngineer ;  a  sanitary  engmeer ;  a  fire  pro- 
tection engineer;  a  purchasing  agent;  a  construction  supermtendent ;  an 
operating  engineer ;  an  accountant.     For  the  best  work,  it  i5  no  longer 
advisable  to  have  all  these  men  in  separate  offices  of  their  own  and  to  call 
them  in  from  time  to  time  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  superintend  their 
particular  part  of  the  work.     It  is  better  to  bring  them  into  what  is,  m 
eflect    a  single  organization.    They  must  work  like  the  players  in  a  foot- 
ball game,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  team.    And  they  must  have  a  cap- 
tain   whom  they  all  trust  and  whom  they  all  obey.    He  is  responsible  for 
every  play   in   the  whole  game.     He  directs  every   movement.     But  he 
must  have  men  under  him  who  know  their  own  specialties,  just  as^ the 
left  tackle  in  a  football  team  knows  how  to  be  a  left  tackle,  or  the  halt- 
back  knows  how  to  be  a  half-back.    The  captain  can  then  send  that  team 
down  the  field  and  have  it  under  complete  control,  and  know  what  every 
man  is  doing  every  second.    The  diflference  between  the  old  style  football 
of  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  players  roamed  all  over  the  field  very  much 
at  their  own   sweet  will,   and   the   modern  organized   football,   in   which 
the  whole  team  is  under  perfect  control  and  moves  like  one  man,  is  the 
difference  between  the  scatterd   individuals   who  used  to  collaborate   in 
the  construction  of  a  building  fifty  years  ago  and  the  modern,  compact 
engineering  force  which  brings  all  those  individuals  together  in  one  team 
and  which  can  calculate,  almost  to  a  day,  the  exact  tinje  which  it  will 
consume  in  getting  a  certain  piece  of  work  done. 


California  Gypsum 


Frank  L.  Hess,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  recently 
made  a  tour  of  the  gypsum  fields  of  California  and  has  returned  to  Wash- 
^ingfon  laden  with  specimensr^-^e  will  prepare  a.  buUetm  on  California^ 
p-vosum  for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  now  four  gypsum  mills  in  the  State,  one  at  Amboy,  one  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  two  at  Palmdale.  Of  those  at  Palmdale  one  is  still  in 
process  of  construction.  The  product  of  these  mills  is  consumed  in  the 
State.  It  is  used  mostly  for  wall  plaster,  but  a  sma  ler  amount  is  ground 
for  fertilizer.  Generally  speaking,  the  gypsum  runs  from  54  to  90  per  cent 
pure  Deposits  occur,  however,  in  the  form  of  alabasters  which  are  very 
pure  and  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  pans,  but  they 
are  far  from  railroads,  and  so  at  present  unavailable 

The  deposit  at  Amboy  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Mojave  desert, 
along  the  tracks  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  The  plant  is  situated  near  the 
bed  of  an  old  lake  around  the  edge  of  which  the  gypsum  has  been  deposited. 
Gypsum  sets  very  quickly,  usually  in  about  five  minutes.  Because  of  this, 
a  retarder  often  consisting  of  slaughter-house  refuse,  dried  and  powdered, 
which  delays  the  setting  from  fifty  minutes  to  two  hours,  is  employed. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  California  gypsum  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  localities,  except  the  fact  perhaps  that  at  one  of  the 
plants  it  is  necessary  to  regrind  the  gypsum  after  calcining  it. 

California  producers  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  use  oil  as  a  fue 
in  their  gypsum  mills.     Not  only  is  it  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood  or  coal 
would  be  in  that  State,  but  it  is  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of    he 
work,  as  the  heat  of  an  oil  flame  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  graduated 
than  can  that  of  furnaces  which  burn  wood  or  coal. 
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I        designed  to  carry  it,    s  ^"^  »  ,     ^  ^  •.         j^id  on  buildings 

that  for  the  making  of  tiles    clay  shoma  ^e       g  .^  ^^^ 

stirred  and  turned  before  March,     and  today  f^very  ^^^^. 

sidered  much  better  than  the  new   ^^e  same  care  .s  not  j^^^^.^^mt 

out  the  comnnercia  tile  ■"  "^^^f  b^^,  P/^t  coi  e^  very  near  being  a  joy 
tile  lasts  mdefinitey    a  thing  of  beauty,  It  J^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^.^^ 

forever ;  it  is  delightful  in  color,  cnarming  ,    '       ^  ^-^    ■     compara- 

A  poor  tile  has  little  to  recommend    t     Th^JXs,^"^;'^.baked,  out  of  poor 

t  A  ^P->^\"g- SrTmoist'ur'C  "^  ^'dami  dilate  grow'  a  luxuriant 
clay,  not  only  absorb  '"o'^'^"'^^'  ''",^ '"  .-ifturesnue  on  outbuildings  where 
crop  of  vegetation.  -'-^'^^XlburnlKSr  desirable  on  a  dwelling. 

'^^"The'Sion' fX"  no  dtibf  fXw^^^^  ancient  custom  of  knead- 

The  M  ss'on  tatners  no  animals,  then  giving 

ing  or  working  the  clay  m  PJt,s^  under  U  e  ^^^^^^         spreading 

it  t  me  to  ferment  properly,     ine  '^"^^ J^^,     »;     .     /  ^attine  it  to  a  cake 
the  right  quantity  of  clay  on  a  bo^-'d  fj  "f  .^^^ 
■  of  the  right  thickness  and  size,  t'lf "  ^^^.^^^^  JX"c!ay  would  not  adhere, 
piece  of  board  which  was  first  ^;;^  ^  X  form  by  hamf  tT^imed  about  the 
The  clay  was  pressed  and  shaped  to  the  form  >Dy  'lan  i   t 

than  a  tenacious  mud  '"  P^^^f  j/^  ^"^""he  best  of  it.    Transportation 
It  tt^'di£.r  i^tLS' cC  ^o?  ^  ^^  and  develop  ?he  finer 

"'^''"ThP  thickness   si.e  and  irregularities  of  these  old  tiles  and  the  marks 
of  thlt^'d'S'shap^ed  them  a're  fairly  wellindKate^  in  the  lUustratio^^^^^ 

Sd^  fSirwiitrofn^'rror^^d^.  8  i^nari-dfpth-tS^at-^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
?r^'to^vl  at  nlrrow    thickness  varied  from  Vs  to  H  oi  an  inch.     There 
arf  ^0  hUsnor  ans  or  .her  fas^mng.    N^^--^^  Tiles  iustril 
l^aT^^pl^ro^e-s^hand  ol:^r  a  piece  of  fine  pottery,  for.  after  all, 
Ihe  fingers  appreciate  good  modeling  better  than  the  eyes. 

*  *  * 
A  man  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  discovered  a  n,ethod  of  P-parmg  --d 
un.]  roal  ashes  so  they  can  be  burned  again,  same  as  if  they  were  coai. 
Possiblv  he  hasbeen  taking  lessons  from  the  gentleman  who  is  supposed 
fo  be  able  to  find  substan'^ce  in  a  departed  soul  which  will  burn  for  a 
considerable  time. 
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Five  Problems  That  Must  be  Solved 

HQ^^  FRANCISCO,"  says  a  shrewd  northern  observer,  ''sufifered  much 
^  from  the  dishonesty  of  her  officials ;  and  she  will  suffer  more  from  the 
^^  indifference  of  her  private  citizens."  The  honest  desire  of  every  patri- 
otic citizen  is  to  purge  San  Francisco  of  municipal  graft  and  corruption,  to 
restore  her  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  credit,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  civic  peace  and  industrial  prosperity. 

No  wonder  that  both  head  and  heart  sometimes  ache  when  the  patriotic 
citizen  contemplates,  and  attempts  to  analyze,  the  various  difficulties,  intrigues 
and  dissensions  that  now  involve  this  community.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
told  that  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the  grafters  and  cor- 
ruptionists  are  of  the  highest  and  most  unselfish  mind  and  purpose,  and  that 
their  mode  of  procedure  will  be  justified  by  the  results.  On  the  other,  we  are 
assured  that  the  prosecution  should  not  be  willing  at  any  time  to  sacrifice 
the  heart  of  the  public  prosecution  to  the  extent  of  granting  immunity  to  so 
many  of  the  proven  vicious  and  dangerous  elements  that  have  been  so  mis- 
takeiily  elevated  to  political  prominence,  as  it  is  claimed,  by  labor  votes.  • 

No  wonder  that  the  mind  becomes  confused  in  contemplating  the  vast 
maze  of  both  evidence  and  misrepresentation,  and  in  endeavoring  to  discern 
the  cause  and  effect  of  all  the  alleged  facts  presented. 

It  would  seem  to  the  unprejudiced  and  impassionate  observer  that,  beneath 
all  the  stormy  confusion  and  the  daily  newspaper  tumult  lie  several  funda- 
mental facts  which  at  least  stand  out  in  vivid  truth. 

First  of  all :  San  Francisco  too  long  has  borne  the  reproach  of  disorder, 
violence,  lawlessness  and  riot  upon  her  streets.  Her  good  name  has  been  im- 
pugned from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Her  credit  and  confidence 
have  been  stung.  The  responsibility  of  her  citizenship  has  been  questioned. 
The  authority  and  stability  of  her  government  and  its  protection  to  life  and 
property  has  been  questioned.  No  American  citizen  can  view  without  alarm 
conditions  as  4iave  obtained  for  several  montbs^  w  4h€  ^overfiment  and 


administration  of  this  city.  The  basic  principles  of  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  very  essence  of  Democracy  have  been  repudiated  and  insulted 
by  the  perpetuation  in  office  of  a  convicted  Mayor  and  sixteen  self-confessed 
criminal  Supervisors — the  latter  "good  dogs"  only  while  under  the  whip  of  the 
District  Attorney's  office.  So  monstrous  have  these  conditions  grown  that  we 
have  come  to  regard  this  juggling  unwarranted  and  against  the  constitution 
— almost  without  surprise  or  objection.  The  greatest  evil  that  today  assails 
this  Republic  is  found  in  a  well  defined  contempt  for  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law^  When  the  statutes  are  held  so  cheaply  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  an 
individual  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Court,  and  when  the  good  conduct  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  made  dependent  on  a  single  individual,  no  matter 
how  fair  minded,  then  both  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment are  in  danger  of  being  still  less  respected  by  the  average  citizen. 

Secondly:  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  observer,  who  care- 
fully studies  the  situation — even  though  his  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the 
basic  principles  of  Trade  Unionism,— that  the  Labor  Unions  of  San  Francisco, 
in  their  domination  both  of  industry  and  of  politics,  have  been  tried  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting.  Nor  is  this  an  aspersion  upon  Trade  Unionism  itself. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Labor  Unions  of  San  I^Vancisco  have  not  yet  ''found  them- 
selves," or  their  proper  place  either  in  the  attempted  control  of  industries  or 
politics.  Trade  Unionism  as  a  dominant  factor  is  still  young  in  San  Fran- 
cisco;  it  has  not  yet  chosen  as  leaders  men  of  such  integrity,  patriotism  and 
intelligence  upon  whom  it  can  rely  implicitly.  Its  first  excursion  into  civic 
politic!  has  proved  a  failure  lamentable  for  the  city  and  disgraceful  for  labor ; 
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its  extravagant  demands  and  unfair  dictation,  coupled  with  an  unprecedented 
rise  h  thT Ses  of  necessities  and  material,  precipitated  abnormal  conditions 
under  whlchlhe  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco  and  the  ^^^-^I'^^^^^J^ 

-Xo^ar^irn^t^f^SLf^^^^^^ 

-h^n^d^jLrs  thtthiid  ^^^^~^^Sh^ 

^^'iJ:lZ:t1ir:7S^^^:'^f^  ^ss  represents, 
either  organized  capital,  organized  labor,  or  orgamzed  graft. 

Fourthly:     The  frank  and  free  observer  -"^^ f  ke  recogni^^^^^^  h.s 

=-3S:fS£'Siii;Ss=E£.S 

the  practice  of  legislators    in  Boards  of    Supervisors  and  in    v^^ 
throughout  the  State,  has  been  to  frequently  accept    fees    oj  other  re 
ti«r>    and    favors    that    could    not    even   be  qualified    by  being  caliea     ques 
■    ionkble"    in    return    for    their    services    favorable    to    certain    interests    at 
oubHc  expense      It  is  notorious  that  for  many  years  few  bUls,  even  when 
desired    for    purely    patriotic    purpose,    could    pass    both    the  Senate    and 
the   Assembly   of  the   California  Legislature   without  their  sponsors    enlist- 
ing  the  "ervices    of    special    lobbyists,    either    in    the    gu.se    of     attorneys 
—who  Wto   chanced   to   be   members  <.f  the  Legislature  or  special  agents_ 
of  corpoSns    The  acceptance  of  "fees,"  or  other  less  direct  remuneration,  for 
soedlHervrces  in  the  Legislature  or  on  Boards  of  Supervisors  or  City  Councils 
has  been  so  notorious  thft  the  average  citizen  has  come  to  regard  this  practice 
generaUy  with  indifference  or  occasionally  with  despair.     And  yet  we    the 
°^nnle— each  individual  voter  who  helps  to  send  such  men  to  public  office- 
are  di^tlyresponsWe  for  such  infamous  practice.    It  is  all  too  true  and  too 
!h^meful  a  conclusion  that  we  get  no  better  and  no  worse  government  than 
we  ousdves  are  responsible  for  and  to  which  we  are  entitled.    The  shame  of 
San  Frandsco-s  graf?  and  corruption  is  visited  upon  each  and  every  one  of  us 
anS  our  c^ic  responsibility  must  be  realized,  felt  and  acted  upon  before  we  can 

look  for  amelioration.  „KcprvP  with 

Fifthly    No  fair  observer  of  current  conditions  can  fail  to  observe  with 
surori  e  and  indeed  alarm,  the  fact  that  certain  fundamental  rights  guaranteed 
bvThTstate  and  Federal  constitutions  have  been  ignored  and  are  contemned  in 
Sis  commuUy     The  right  of  the  individual,  under  the    aw,  to  work  when 
how  whe™e  and  for  whom  he  please  is  undeniable  and  should  be  inviolate.    The 
righio'    he    'i  dealer,  producer  or  manufacturer  to  all  the  competitive 
advantaees  accorded  influential  and  opulent  competitors  should  also  be  re_ 
spected     The  most  sacred  principle  of  American  citizenship  is  involved  in  such 
ifbertv  of  the  individual.    On  all  sides,  both  employers  and  employed  may  be 
heard^rotesting  against  the  tyranny  of  Trade  Unionism,  its  frequently  exor- 
hftant  demands   its  irritating  regulations  and  its  too  apparent  determination  to 
delate  to  the  employer  conclrning  the  conduct  of  his  business  or  industry.    But 
Sprote     is  usually  as  weak-kneed  and  impotent  as  the  protests  of  those  who 
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suffer  from  the  handicap  of  special  privilege  accorded  to  the  trusts  and  large 
corporations.    Despite  such  rebellion,  the  submission  to  the  dommation  of  trade 
Unionism  and  the  other  evils  menitoned  hitherto  has  been  almost  universal  in 
this  community.     The  corporate  interests  do  not  openly  defy  the  public,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Trad^Unionism,  for  we  are  told  by  the  mouthpieces  of 
Trade  Unionism  that  the  ''Open  Shop"  in  San  Francisco  is  an  impossibility, 
and  that  ''Surely  Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  wish  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  ban 
Francisco  is  to  be  offered  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the    Upen 
Shop  '  "     If  the  "Open  Shop"  is  an  impossibility  in  San  Francisco,  involving 
as  it  does  the  undeniable  privilege  of  men  to  work  in  lawful  occupations  free 
from  the  dictation  or  interference  of  any  organized  body  of  men,  involving  a 
fundamental    right,    without   the    full   protection   of   which   there   can   be   no 
individual  liberty  either  of  employer,  employe  or  passerby,  then  we  must  admit 
with  shame  that  San  Francisco,  like  some  other  large  cities,  prefers  a  tyran- 
nical domination  which  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  un-American,  and  as  unlawful  as 
it  is  unjust.    It  has  been  charged  that  if  the  president  of  the  United  Railroads 
persists  in  the  policy  of  the  "Open  Shop"  he  will  be  responsible  for  the    com- 
mercial ruin"  of  San  Francisco.    As  to  the  other  charges  brought  against  Mr. 
Calhoun,  kt  them  rest  until  proved ;  but  as  to  this  specific  charge,  it  is  obviously 
based  upon  a    fallacy.     Mr.    Calhoun    is    a    builder,    not    a    destroyer.     His 
company  forms  at  once  the    greatest  single    investment    in    San    Francisco 
and    is    the    heaviest    taxpayer.      Last      year    alone    the    United    Railroads 
spent  over  six  million  dollars  in  the  improvement  of  its  system.     Instead  ot 
conspiring  for  the  "commercial  ruin"  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other 
sturdy  American  citizens  realize  that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  San 
Francisco   and   the   entire    country   depend   upon   the    elimination   of    special 
privilege  or  advantage  to  producer,  manufacturer,  merchant,  trust,  corpora- 
tion   or  wage-earner,  the  last  named  apparently  seems  the  most  difficult  to 
control      If  this  can  be  accomplished  all  may  enjoy  the  blessings  intended 
by    those    who    framed    the    Constitution    of    these    United    States,    which 

-^guarantees  "life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness,"  etc. 

These  five  main  considerations  must  be  apparent  to  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
server and  honest  thinker.  In  their  assimilation  and  in  a  determination  to 
work,— and  if  needs  be  fight —for  their  establishment,  lies  the  highest  ideal  and 
the  noblest  practice  of  citizenship.  , 


The  Quantity  of  brick  Required  for  a  Skyscraper 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  material  required  in  the  construction 
of  an  ordinary  skyscraper  may  be  gathered  from  statements  of  one  of  the  ex- 
perts in  charge  of  the  construction  work  in  connection  with  the  new  25-story 
building  which  is  being  erected  in  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the  Trust 
Company  of  America.  According  to  his  calculation  there  are  5,000  000  common 
bricks  for  interior  use  ;  that  is,  inside  the  walls.  Then  there  are  247,000  maroon 
bricks  for  the  outside,  to  go  with  the  marble  trimmings  above  the  seventh  story ; 
247  000  buff  colored  bricks,  not  to  mention  several  thousand  red  and  buff  bricks, 
that  are  being  used  in  the  angles  of  the  buildings.  Most  of  these  bricks  are  8% 
inches  long  and  the  aggregate  length  of  the  entire  lot  would  be,  say,  45,680,250 
inches  or  3.806,687  feet,  or  a  little  over  720  miles.  He  states  that  in  an  ordinary 
25-story  building  there  would  probably  be  a  still  larger  number  of  bricks  as  in 
the  present  instance  considerable  marble  is  being  used  to  bring  out  a  colonial 
effect. 
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Redwoods  of  California 

THF  lar«  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  redwood  forests  have  been  little 
usid  UP  to  the  present  time.    Until  recently  this  timber   only   had  use 
Toca  Iv  but  now  k  has  become  a  competitor  of  many  woods  in  the  Eastern 
I    =     if  is  beine  n  uch  used  in  the  East  for  shingles  instead  of  cypress,  and 
markets.    It  is  being  mucn  uscu  finkhinp-  work     There  is  reason 

to  some  extent  J-  Aoormg  ^f  ^s'ef  Jes^  a"  a  "   u^^^^  -"  become 

^^t^nSvetr  "isa  ^tSos  of  this  situation  the  following  recent  letter 

is  significant : 
"U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
"Berkeley,  Cal. 

''Dear  Sirs:  ,     ,     •      .u^f  ft-,^  TT    c;    Forest  Service,  at  its  earliest  con- 

veni:r  ^  rkt  T:^:.:^SJ^-£^^^  ^^^^  -d  mechamcal 

P'^P'tS  very  ta°ny  inqiJ^rTes  from  parties  actively  engaged  in  construction 
Ihe  very  ^any  inqi  f  reliable  information  concerning 

it'oT^;:^^^'^^^"^  "^e'-"'-  V- 1^*^'  ""'^ "'  '^  ''''- 

ertks  that  we  now  most  respectfully  request  may  be  made. 

"Hoping  for  your  early  and  favorable  consideration,  we  are, 

"Very  truly, 
"(Signed)  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION, 

"By  A.  B.  Wilcox." 

The  Forest  Service  has  decided  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Redwood 

S'gSr»m  prov:  of  ye.t  lnt.,es.  u.  the  ..e,s  .£  lumber  .h,ouehou, 

the  United  States. 
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Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss 


nVhat  is  a  'Class  A  building?'  "  inquired  a  new  arrival  at  the  Hotel 
T  nr  '*T\7^  hf>pn  seeintr  it  in  the  papers  right  along. 

J^^^Ah,"  re  pond'e7th:n®U  clerk,  rulblng  his  palms  together  and   rown- 

.C  1  Vi„iKr  'S  'Class  A  buildin^r'  s  a  building— well,  it  s  this  way. 
Jp^^'d;^  n'he  new  ^I^^ildinis  in  sln  Francisco  since  the  fire  into  three 
iiic;'  viiv  ri^QQ  r  is  anvthine:  under  five  stories,  L^iass  r»  i^ 

^L^^thfng^roV'^ve'to  ter:t?riLl\"n'd  Cllss  A  is  any  building  from  ten 

'°  ^^  "Oh   vertsimple.  indeed.    But  what  do  they  call  those  buildings  that 
^"Th;s?iet'fsTe.^'oh,^yes;  those  are  what  we  call  the  re-enforced 

'"""^Thank's^verv  much.     I  hope  I  don't  seem  too  inquisitive." 

"NotTn  the  kast ;  oh.  not  at  all.     We  hotel  clerks  are  only  too  glad 
to  suppS  guests  with  'reliable  information  about  the  city."-Chronicle. 

*     *     * 
The  beautiful   Vendome   Hotel   in   San   Jose   has   recently  been   rebuilt 
from  plans  b^M"    Weeks,  who  is  also  the  architect  of  the  palatial  Dougherty 
mansion  now  under  construction  in  the  Garden  City. 


I 


A  Plea  for  Better  Building  Inspection 

THE  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  San  Francisco  Building 
Inspector  from  the  headquarters  of  the  International  Building  Com- 
missioners' Society,  at  Washington.  The  matter  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  confronts -a  municipality  today;  vastly  more  so  than  are  most 
of  the  political  and  economic  problems  to  which  the  press  devotes  so  very 
much  .space.   The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sirs —Great  conflagrations  like  those  of  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco  center  popular  attention  for  awhile  upon  the  importance  of  the 
fire  question,  but  between  times  we  seem  to  forget  that  fire  is  the  greatest 
economic  waste  of  a  ruthlessly  prodigal  people.  We  have  gotten  to  the 
point  where  our  "normal"  fire  loss  is  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  day.  V\  ith 
all  our  phenomenal  building  activity  we  scarcely  replace  the  destroyed 
propertv  It  is  a  condition  that  is  intolerable,  a  waste  that  is  positively 
iiidecent,'  a  national  crime.  Our  average  lesser  city  that  escapes  with  a  loss 
of  a  half  million  a  year  feels  particularly  lucky;  in  Europe  a  city  of  similar 
size  that  has  $50,000  of  fire  loss  thinks  itself  sorely  stricken  indeed  it 
behooves  us  to  whom  is  intrusted,  to  a  degree  at  least,  the  safety  of 
our  cities  to  not  wait  for  the  next  great  conflagration  to  inspire  vigor- 
ous action,  but  to  keep  hard  at  work  and  most  earnestly  endeavor  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

"Our  attention  should  first  be  given  to  the  new  buildings.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  no  more  fuel  is  added  to  our  already  over-combustible  cities 
The  society  has  adopted  a  uniform  and  model  building  ordinance,  but 
since  ^he  Underwriters  have  come  out  of  their  lethargy  and  awakened  to 
the  full  importance  of  safe  construction  and  are  hard  at  work  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  city  authorities  to  adopt  their  model  building  code,  we  should 
be  thankful  for  their  co-operation  and.  rather  than  have  divergence  o 
effort  let  us  forget  our  own  code  and  clamor  loudly  for  the  adoption  of 

-theirs  anything  that  will  giv€  us  better,  more  fireproof  new  buildings.^^ 

"Let  us  bfseech  our  cities  for  more  authority  and  more  assistance  so 
that  we  may  also  carefully  inspect,  and  frequently  all  the  old  buildings^ 
We  should  compel  their  owners  to  eliminate  the  fire-  raps,  to  close  off 
onen  elevator  and  stair  wells,  to  protect  their  exposed  windows  and  o 
minlize  In  every  way  possible  the  fire  hazard.  We  should  constantly 
™h  tL  diminiftion  of  units  of  space  in  buildings,  cutting  these  off  with 
fire  walls,  fireproof  doors,  etc.,  so  as  to  confine  the  fires  that  are  bound 
to  occur  to  narrow  limits  within  which  they  can  easily  be  fought 

"Nothing  can  help  us  more  in  this  arduous  and  oftentimes  thankless 
task  than  fraternal  co-operation  and  mutual  support  between  ourselves. 
We  should  oftener  get  together  and  in  the  absence  of  that  possibility  our 
huerfon  nun  ation^by  letter  should  be  most  frequent.  The  experience 
of  one  is  bound  to  greatly  help  all  the  others  and  perhaps  prevent  many  of 
U  em  fom  hiving  fo  go  through  the  same  ordeal.  Make  of  me  a  medium 
o  Txcl  a  ge.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  get  personal  letters  from  you  copies 
of  your  reports,  etc.,  that  in  turn  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  transmit  to  the 
others  Just  now  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  receive  reports  showing 
the  cost  of  your  office,  giving  number  of  assistants,  etc  to  your  city; 
what^teps  have  been  taken  to  enlarge  the  fire  1  m.ts ;  what  failures,  col- 
Kses  etc  ,  of  experimental  and  defective  buildings  have  you  had  since 
January  1st :  what  development  has  there  been  and  the  general  eehng  there 
is  towanl  curtailing  the  height  of  buildings.  Indeed,  anything  that  interests 
you  will  be  of  interest  to  us  all.     S---'>jr-%,iTZPATRICK, 

Executive  Officer." 
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,N  CONSIDERING  the  heating  of  a  modern  b-lding'.y  means  of^a 
I      hot  air  furnace,  the  first  .^nd'iiost  important  con.dera^o  ^^^^ 

•      location  of  the  furnace  itself,  .^"^  c>f  the  reg.sters^^^  naturally 

will  always  flow  in  the  direction  «  '^^^'l ^^^^^^^^"^.V  J^Ve  should  be  taken 
follows  that  in  placing  registers  ma  '^°°^  SJ^f ^^^  ^e  met  with  from 
to  favor  that  location  where  the  lea  t  [".stance  w  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  incoming  flow  of  air.     ^s  cold  air  is  denser  ^^  ^^^ 

it  follows  that  the  proper  location  for  a  registe--  in  a  ^^^^.^^  .^_ 

warmest  place  in  that  room  ..  ^^  °"  ^f^f^/^'^'i^ce  the  furnace,  keeping 
fluences.     Having  first    ocated  the  re  gersp^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

three  facts  in  mmd.     First,  rememoer  i  •    %    Q^d,  that  the  air  will 

warm  air  pipe  the  more  rapid  the  flow  of  a  r ,  seco"  -  ^^^^  ^^^ 

flow  more  rapidly  toward  the  PO'"^^^'!^*^  "he  outlet  above  the  fur- 
velocity  of  the  air  is  dependent  on  the^^^^  ^^^  i„  <,ther 
nace  and  on  the  amount  of   *"Ctiona    resisia                       *;  ;     ^^e  room 

words,  on  the  length  of  the  run  --\^^XTToZT^^-Z  the  greatest 
in   which  the  register  is  placed.     Theretore   room  s  ^^^^^ 

exposure  in  the  direction  of  the  prevail  ng  winds   «"  ^he  h  st  ^^^^ 

ally  should  be  nearest  to  the  furnace  aml^hould  have  g^^^P^P.        ^ 

register.      Rooms   ^^ich   are   remote    from    tne    i  '^j      ^^  „i„in,i^e 

long  horizontal  run  of  P-P^'/l^.^^'^^.'^'o^^iifJaU  square  turns  or  abrupt 
the  frictional  resistance  in  al    pipe    ^^^ -^^'J^fj^f  ^o'the  running,  foot  of 

.  angles.     Insist  °"^^\'"ef  register     Long  runs  of  pipe,  especially  when 
pipe  from  t^e  furnace  to  the  register^  g      ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  paper ;  pipes 

gong  through  cold  ^0"]^'.^'^°"'°,    ^"^„,5^,_e  thimbles  one  inch  larger 
foinl  through  stone  or  brick  -f -f^^^^^^^Jrofth"  pipe  work,  bear  in 
—diameter  than  the  pipe,__  In  the  aOjustmeni  f  f  furnace^ 

mind  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  equal  «"  ^»  P'Pf  ^^^ers,  the  cause 
If.  therefore,  some  of  the  P/Pf ,  ^o  not jlow  as  ir«^^^^^  resistance  in  the 
of  that  trouble  may  be  looked  for  either  >"  the  trie  ^^^^_  ^^ 

pipes,  pressure  resistance   in  the  .™oms  mw  w  ^^^  elevation, 

on  the  pressure  of  ^n.  adjacent  pipe    having  the  advan    g       ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

and  taking  more  than  its  proportion  ««/"« J,'^^^^^^  ^^e  free  and  natural 
be  caused  by  frictional  resistance,  look  fo^'^^^ade^to  U^e  t  ^^^^  ^^^ 

flow  of  air,  such  as  abrupt  angles   etc    and  ■"^love  them.  ^^^^^^^  .^ 

furnish  the  remedy,  then  ^^^1^^%^%^^^  tllT l\^  resistance  is  caused 
caused  by  pressure  resistance  in  t^>«J°^";';^^t  m^st  be  provided  before 
by  air  pressure  in  the  room  and  some  o;^'«\ '^^'J, "^  P^i^tion  to  this 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  ^^ /"{"!'  base-board  of  an  inside 
difficulty  can  be  had  by  cuttmg  an  opei  ng  "?  f  «^^^f  ^^^^0  two  studs 
partition  between  two  studs    and  ut.hzipg  the  space  betwe  ^^^^ 

and  plaster  walls  for  the  vent  duct.    Jhe  plates  on  top  ot  ^^^ 

be  left  open  and  chimneys  or  fireplaces  closed. 

*     *     * 
Tf  the  water  Wall  street  has  been  squeezing  out  of  stocks  oHate  coukl 
be  used  forTrriJaiion  purposes,  there  would  no  longer  need  to  be  a    semi- 
arid"  West. 
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Kent  Has  Plan  to  Settle  Labor  Troubles 

According  to  President  S.  H.  Kent  of 
the  Builder's  Exchanj?e  the  organization 
of  a  Central  Council  of  affiliated  building 
contractors,  as  proposed  by  J.  J.  Phillips 
at  the  stormy  meeting  of  the  Exchange 
held  Tune  11th  will  not  be  accomplished 
for  some  time,  if  at  all. 

Phillips'  motion,  it  is  claimed,  was  not 
regularly  acted  upon. 

"What  the  Building  Trades  Council  is 
to  the  unions  the  affiliated  building  con- 
tractors' organization  will  be  to  the  con- 


tractors," said  Mr.  Kent.  **The  com- 
plaint made  at  Tuesday's  meeting  that 
owners  and  contractors  were  re- 
sponsible as  much  as  unionism -for  th ; 
excessively  high  wage  schedule  pre- 
vailing in  this  city  is  only  too  well 
founded.  Contractors,  urged  by  owners 
to  complete  structures  quicklv,  have 
been  bidding  against  each  other  in  order 
to  secure  workmen. 

"The  organization  that  I  propose  will 
put  an  end  to  this  by  uniting  all  the 
contractors  in  the  city  on  a  certain  maxi- 
mum wage  for  all  classes  of  labor.  Be- 
yond this  agreed  figures  they  cannot  go. 
If  they  do  the  employers  of  other  classes 
of  labor  involved  on  the  particular  job 
will  withdraw  their  men  and  tie  up  the 
work.  Such  an  association  will,  in  my 
opinion,  solve  the  problem  of  excessively 
high  wages  and  fortify  us  in  making  a 
healthy  protest  against  any  unreasonable 
exactions  that  might  be  attempted  b>L  the 
Building  Trades  Council." 


Bids  Wanted  for  $500,000  Library 

The  university  regents  are  to  advertise 
for  bids  at  once  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Doe  library,  for  which  plans 
have  been  drawn  by  John  Galen  Howard, 
the  university  architect. 

The  front  half  of  the  building  is  to 
cost  approximately  $575,000  and  this  is 
the  portion  to  be  erected  now.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  structure  will  be  put  up 
as  the  funds  become  available.  The 
State  will  be  asked  in  future  years  to 
appropriate  money  for  that  purpose.  The 
estate  left  by  Charles  F.  Doe.  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  library  build- 
ing. The  plans  adopted  by  the  regents 
at  their  last  meeting  call  for  a  fireproof 
structure  of  white  granite  like  that  used 
in  the  minincf  building  and  California 
hall.  The  library  building  will  front  the 
north  and  overlook  the  botanical  gar- 
dens. It  will  be  90  feet  high  and  cover 
a  ground  space  about  200  feet  square. 
The  roof  will  be  of  mission  tiling. 
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Los  Angeles  Architectural  Exhibit 

Tlie  exhibition  by  the  Los  Angeles  Archi- 
tectural Club  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Socie  y 
held  in  the  Associated  Arts  Hall  at  718 
South  Spring   street,   Los   Angeles,   was   a 

irreat  success. 

The  walls  of  two  large  rooms  were  cov- 
ered with  architectural  designs  and  photo- 
graphs   of    office    buildings    and    residences 
Greeted    by    Los    Angeles    architects      On 
tables  were  examples  of  artistic  bookbmd- 
ing,   book  plates,   specimens   from   the  Los 
Angeles     Ceramic     Club,    including    vases 
plaques,    panels,    cups   and    jars,    besides    a 
h  rge  assortment  of  paintings  and  designs 
for  furniture  and  fittings.     There  was  also 
nil  excellent  display  of  metal  work 
'  The  patrons  of  the  joint  exhibition  were 
the  Ebell  Club,  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
American   Institute    of    Architects,    Friday 
Morning  Club,   Ruskin   Art  Club  and  Los 
Angeles  Fine  Arts  League.  •     i     . 

The  following  committee  acted  as  judges 
of  the  drawings :  Elmer  Grey  Los  An- 
geles;  Augustus  B.  Higginson,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Timothy  Walsh,  Los  Angeles; 
Claries  Sumner  Greene,  Pasadena;  Irving 
T  Gill,  San  Diego;  Arthur  Roland  Kelly, 
Theo.  Eisen,  Frank  Stiff  and  Francis  P 
Davis. 

Six-Story  Hotel 

\rchitect  P.  August  Westburg,  of  Los 
Aogdes,  has  pade__plans  of  a   .x^story 


Angeles,   nas   inauc    f'-"-   -  f    WIhW- 
and  .  basement    TamiLy     hjtet    b^*l<i^«f^ 
60x120   feet,   to   be    erected    on     he    east 
side  of  Broadway    between  Temple  and 
Cahfornia  streets,  Los  Angeles,  for  Julius 
F     HaU    of    Alhambra.      It    will  ^contain 
one  hundred  and  thirty  rooms,  tjfty  bat 
rooms,    closets,    etc.      Tjie    building    will 
be  heited  by  steam  and  cleaned  by  the 
vacuum  air  system..    It  will  have  a  pas- 
senger     elevator,    hre     escapes,    electric 
iighting.  bells  and  telephone  system.   The 
exterior   walls   and  partition   walls   will  be 
reinforced  concrete. 

Sacramento  Court  House 

Bids  will  shortly  be  called  for  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  court  house  in  ^acra- 
mento.  Plans  by  Architect  R.  A.  Herold 
of  Sacramento  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Supervisors.  The  sum  of  $^'f^ 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  new  build- 

injf.  

Two  New  Churches 

Architects  l/cCall  and  Wythe  of  Oak- 
land have  plans  in  their  office  for  two 
churches  to  be  erected  in  San  trancisco. 
One  is  for  the  Methodist  denomination, 
and  the  pastor  is  now  in  the  East  raismg 
funds  It  is  expected  that  each  will  cost 
at  least  $50,000. 


San   Francisco    Second 

According  to  statistics  printed  l^y  Con- 
struction   News    of    Chicago,    fan    I  ran^ 
Cisco   occupies   second   place   in   building 
activity!  New  York  and   Brooklyn  being 
taken  'as    one    city.      It   is    ^^g-,^;^;^"^^^ 
this  publication  that  this  is  the  first  time 
since    the    fire    that    it    has    printed    San 
Francisco's   statistics.     The   figures  were 
rnduded   in   the  table   only  after  consid- 
erable correspondence  and  effort  on  tlic 
part   of   the    California   Promotion   Com- 

"' Hereafter  the  figures  will  be  compiled 
regularlv  by  the  committee   and  printed 
,/t   e  Construction  News.       n  the  num- 
ber   of    buildings,    which    indicates    their 
character,  there  is  a  remarkable  showing 
in  the  figures  printed.     Chicago  had  1002 
ermits  with  but  $200,000  more  in  total 
v^  ,ie  than  the  420  permits  of  San  Fran- 
cisco called   for,   while    Philadelphia   had 
2(H1   permits  with  $200,0(X)  less  of  value 
than  San   Francisco. 

San  Jose  Sc^iool  Contracts  Let 

On  May  28th  the  San  Jose  Board  of 
Fducatioif  opened  bids  for  fhe  construc- 
tion of  several  new  school  houses  and 
warded  contracts  to  the  following: 

Grant  and  Longfellow  schools,   Frank 

Davis  of  San  Jose.  Mnrrison 

Lowell     Grammar     school,     Morrison 

^Hor^ce^^Mann  "school.    Building  .and 

Cc^^^ilcompany  i>f^- 1^^^ 
Bids   for  the  construction  ot^e^an^ 
lose   High   school   were  not  awarded  to 
invone    owing  to  a  change  to  be  made 
h"C  'plans,%ut   bids   will   be   readver- 
tised  and  will  be  decided  on  Jnly  18th. 
Bids  for  plumbing  were  also  held  over 

"The'heatfng  and  ventilating  contracts 
will   be    let    at    this    time    also. 


Beaux  Arts  Society 
The  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects 
of  California  was  organized  in  ban  t^ran- 
cisco  June   17th.     Its   oDject  is     he  ed^ 
cation   of  the  younger  men   «/  ^he  com 
munitv     who     are     striving     to     become 

architects.     The  meetmg  ^^^^^^^h^  fol 
San  Francisco  institute  o    art.     T^e  fol 
lowine   officers  were   elected:    President 
lohn      Galen      Howard;      vice-president. 
Arthur  Brown;  secretary.  W.  Applegate; 
treasurer.  Loring  P.  Rixford. 

Preceding    the    meeting   a    dinner    was 
enjoyed  at  the  Fairmont.     Among  those 
oresent     were     B.     R.     Maybeck,     Jules 
Godart,    Charles    Peter    Weeks,    Ardnir 
Brown.  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Lo"ng  P.  Rix 
ford.     Albert     G      Lansburgh,     Mr.    Van 
Benthuysen,   John    Baur     E.    F-    Champ 
nev.     Mr.     Applegate,     John     Bakewell 
George  W.  Kelham. 


Cannot  Supersede  Howard 

Attorney  Charles  Snook  has  decided 
that  Architect  John  Galen  Howard,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture,  cannot  be  super- 
seded by  the  state  architects  in  planning 
buildings  for  the  University  of  California. 

Under  the  law  creating  the  office  of 
state  architect.  Governor  Gillett  author- 
ized Sellon  &  Hennings,  the  appointees 
to  that  office,  to  draft  plans  and  have 
supervision  of  work  on  the  Greater  Uni- 
versity, and  the  buildings  at  the  State 
Farm  at  Davisville. 

When  this  was  done  the  Regents  in- 
quired into  the  status  of  things,  asking 
Attorney  Snook  of  the  board  to  give  an 
opinion  after  looking  into  the  law.  He 
says  that  Professor  Howard  cannot  be 
superseded  legally  by  the  state  architects, 
but  should  have  charge  of  all  work  done 
for  the  university. 


Move  Downtown 

G.  A,  Wright,  Georg«  Rushforth,  and 
B.  J.  S.  Cahill,  associate  architects,  for- 
merly of  2277  California  street,  near 
Webster,  have  removed  their  architec- 
tural offices  to  571  California  street.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  they  have  been  one  of 
the  busiest  firms  engaged  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  San  Francisco.  They  have  out- 
grown their  quarters  in  the  Western  Ad- 
dition, and  in  establishing  themselves 
"down  town"  are  in  line  with  the  general 
movement  in  that  direction.     The  firm's 


new  offices   occupy  the   second  floor  at 

571  California  street,  near  Montgomery, 
the  premises  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Pacific  States  Savings  and  Loan  Com- 
pany and  directly  opposite  the  site  of 
the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  build- 
ing.   

Vacation  for  Engineer  Breite 

W.  W.  Breite,  the  popular  structural 
engineer,  left  June  15th  on  a  two-months' 
business  and  pleasure  trip.  He  will  go 
as  far  north  as  Seattle  and  as  far  East 
as  Boston.  While  absent  Mr.  Breite  will 
study  the  steel  construction  work  on 
some  of  the  big  office  buildings  under  con- 
struction in  Chicago,  Boston  and  other 
cities.  He  will  write  of  his  observations 
in  a  series  of  specially  prepared  articles 
for   The    Architect    and    Engineer. 


6208  Tons  of  Steel 

It  will  require  6208  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  the  Phelan  Building.  The  ma- 
terial has  already  begun  to  arrive  from 
the  East.  The  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany are  the  contractors. 


Money  in   Sight   for   Rebuilding  - 

The  San  Francisco  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage Company  has  been  incorporated 
and  this  action '  initiates  a  practical 
plan  to  bring  funds  to  the  city  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  burned  district. 
The  enormous  amount  of  money  required 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco 
has  already,  it  is  said,  drawn  heavily 
upon  the  local  banks  and  has  exhausted, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  usual  sources 
of  financial  supply,  yet  the  work  of  re- 
building the  citv  is  only  just  begun. 

Loans  will  be  made  only  on  proper- 
ties situated  within  the  fire  limits  of 
San  Francisco  and  no  loan  will  exceed 
60  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  land  and  building.  The  borrower 
will  be  required  to  furnish  the  company 
with  title  insurance  and  fire  insurance. 
All  appraisements  of  values  will  be  made 
by  a  real  estate  agent  and  by  an  archi- 
tect appointed  by  the  company. 

Among  the  initial  subscribers  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  San  Francisco  Bond 
and  Mortgage  Company  are  the  follow- 
ing men,  prominent  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  affairs  of  the  city,  and  the 
amounts  subscribed  l)y  each: 

John  Lloyd   $20,000 

David   F.   Walker    50,000 

Benjamin   M.   Gunn    10,000 

J.    Dalzell   Brown    25,000 

Rufus   P.  Jennings    10,000 

W.  J.  Bartnett 25,000 

W.    P.    Plummer 15,000 

Marcel   E.   Cerf 10,000 


Ready  to  Take  Bids 

Plans  for  Oakland's  new  $2,000,000 
hotel  have  been  practically  completed 
bv  Architect  Hardenberg  of  New  York, 
who  is  now  on  the  Coast  and  will  re- 
main until  the  construction  work  is  well 
under  way.  Bids  for  the  erection  of  the 
big  hostelry  are  to  be  taken  at  once. 
The  financial  backers  of  the  enterprise 
are  a  number  of  leading  Oakland  bank- 
ers. The  hotel  is  to  occupy  the  lot 
bounded  by  Harrison,  Alice,  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  streets. 


Berkeley's   New    City    Hall 

Nearly  a  dozen  competitive  plans  have 
been  offered  by  as  many  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  architects  for  the  proposed 
new  City  Hall.  Architect  John  Galen 
Howard  has  tendered  his  assistance  to 
the  town  trustees  in  their  task  of  se- 
lecting the  best  set  of  plans.  Mr.  How- 
ard will  give  his  services  gratuitously. 
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Henry  A.  Schulze 
Alfred  F.  Rosenheim 
William  Knowles 
D    Franklin  Oliver 
J  as.  W.  Reid 
Clinton  Day 
Houghton  Sawyer 
Lewis  Stone 
John  G.  Howard 
Arthur  Brown.  Jr. 
M    V.  Politeo 
T    J.  Welsh 
Chas.  P.  Weeks 
Frank  S.  Van  Trees 
Chas.  F.  Whittlesey 
Octavius  Mornan 
W.  A.  Newman 
].  C.  Austin 


F   I).  Hudson 
Sumner  P.  Hunt 
C  Sumner  Greene 
Ralph  W\  Hart 
James  Seadler 
Maxwell  G.  Bughee 
Clayton  D.  Wilson 
E.  Mathewson 
Harrison  Albright 
Willis  Polk 
John  Parkinson 
W    J    Cuthbertson 
A    W.  Smith 
T    Patterson  Ross 
\Villiam  H.  Weeks 
Chas.  W.  Dickey 
B  J.  S.  Cahill 
Chas.  E.  Hodges 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Merrit  Reid 
William  Curlett 
Albert  Pissis 
Edgar  A.  Mathews 
Julius  E.  Kraft 
Geo.  A.  Dodge 

John  C.  Pelton 

H.  Barth 

Albert  Sutton 

Lewis  A.  Hicks,  C.  E. 

Arthur  O.  Johnson 

Herbert  E.  Law^  ^^^^ 

EMC.  Whitney 
F.  W.  Jones 
Julius  Beeman 


ARCHITECTS 
NEED  REST 


spell. 


To 


The  temporary  cessation   of   build- 
ing operations  in  San  Francisco  has 

given  the  overworked 
architect       and 
draughtsman   a   well 
ea^rned     breathing 
^ucii       ^^    appreciate    how    badly 
they  need  a  rest,  one  only  has  to 
consider  the  vast  amount  of  work 
that  has  been    turned    out    by    them 
since  the  big  fire.    Employing  from 
three    to    fifteen    draughtsmen    and 
working    oftentimes    ten  and    twelve 
hours  a  day  for  a  solid  year    it  is 
no  wonder  the  architect  is  glad  to 
see  a  momentary  let-up,  for  now  he 
can  break  away  from  the  office  and 
enjoy  a  change  of  climate  and  en- 
vironment    without     injury     to     his 
business.    In  his  travels  or  musmgs 
he   can   gather   fresh   thoughts   and 
new  ideas  which  will  help  him  and 
benefit    the    city    when    he    returns 
to  resume  his  labors.     The  present 
dullness  is  but  temporary.     It  can- 
not be  otherwise  for  San  Francisco 
must   Ji^   rebuilt.      Another    three 
months     will     find     the     city    again 
plunged    into  a    period    of    unprece- 
dented building  activity. 


C    F  Wieland.  C.  E. 
Hon.  Jas.  D.  Phelan 
J   T.  Walsh.  C.  E. 
Chas.  Havens 
Fred  H.  Meyer 
Smith  O'Brien 
F  T.  Shea 
H.  F.  Starbuck 
Nathaniel  Blaisdell 
W  T.  Bliss 
William  Mooser 
Geo.  H.  Wyman 

hot.  C.  E. 

Manager 

Managing  Editor 

Manager  at  Portland 


These  are  days  when  the  advertiser 
is  disposed  to  get  ''cold  feet".    Its 

the     time     of     all 
IF  YOU'RE  times      when      he 

A  QUITTER,  should  use  a  little 

DON'T  ADVERTISE    printers        inK. 

When     times     are 
good  he  argues  that  he  don't  need  to 
advertise   because   he's    got   a  1   the 
business  he  cafi  attend  to.     When 
things  get  quiet  he  wants  to  econo- 
mize and  the  first  thing  he  does  to 
cut  expenses  is  to  shut  off  his  ad- 
vertising. If  he  only  could  be  taught 
to  realize  how  fatal  the  mistake.    lo 
stop    advertising   when   business    ts 
dull  means  to  court  failure.    There- 
fore,   if    you    are    a    quitter,    don  t 
advertise. 


The    average    American    believes 
himself  blessed  by  the  accident  of 

birth  that  made 
OUR  CITIZENSHIP  him  such.  The  ad- 
EXPENSIVE  vantages  are  many 

but  the  cost  is  also 
great.     He  is  expected  to  voluntar- 
?ly    contribute   to    many   funds   but 
is   compelled   to   pay   a  high   quota 
to  very  many  others.     For  instance, 
the  mere  running  expenses  of  a  city 
like   New  York   amounts  to  $31    a 
head,  Chicago  comes  next  with  $13 
a  head,  while  Washington,  Schenec- 
tady and  such  cities  spend  $11  and 
from    that    on    down    to   $6.     Then 
crime  costs  us  enormously,  the  care 
of  State  and  other  prisons,  the  de- 
tection  of   crime   and   all   that  sort 
of    thing    eats    up    a    total    of    over 
$700,000,000  a  year.    But  the  most 
useless  and  inane  of  all  our  expen- 
ditures   is    that    of    fire,    which    is 
equivalent  to  a  tax  of  nearly  $8  per 
head.    Part  of  that  goes  to  a  gamble 
we  make   with  the   insurance  com- 
panies to  reimburse  us  for  part  of 
what     we     lose,     but     the     greater 
amount  is  utterly  wasted  in  smoke. 
_  Besides  the  loss  of  property  entailed 
by   fire   there   are  yearly  sacrificedT 
nearly    or    over    6000    lives.     Fully 
$100,000,000  of   the   fire   loss   is   of 
incendiary    origin    or    the    grossest 
criminal  negligence.   And  these  con- 
ditions   are    bound    to    obtain    until 
our  people  have  grown  to  be  sensi- 
ble   enough    to    build    better,    more 
fireproof  structures.    No  country  on 
earth    submits   to   the   fire-tax   that 

we  do.  

Architects*  Law  is  Valid 

Chief  Justice  Beatty  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  has  denied  the  application 
of  Edward  C.  McMannus  for  a  writ  of 
error  to  perfect  an  application  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  law  affecting  architects.  The  law 
provides  that  all  persons  wishing  to 
practice  the  profession  shall  submit  to 
an  examination  before  the  State  board, 
which  McMannus  refused  to  do.  He 
was  arrested  and  fined,  and,  to  test  the 
law,  carried  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  decision  rendered  tends  to 
sustain  the  law. 


William  Le  Baron  Jenney 

Yjr/ILLIAM  LeBARON  JENNEY,  one 
^  of  the  most  widely-known  of 
American  architects,  who  won  interna- 
tional fame  as  the  originator  of  the  plan 
of  using  steel  framework  in  big  build- 
ings, died  June  15th  at  his  home  in  Los 
Angeles  after  a  long  illness.  For  many 
weeks  only  the  c.mazing  vitality  of  the 
man,  the  result  of  an  active  life,  kept 
him  alive.  Despite  the  weakness  inci- 
dent to  advanced  age — he  was  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year — he  kept  up  the  deter- 
mined but  hopeless  fight. 

Mr.  Jenney  was  a  native  of  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  Sep- 
tember 25,  1832.     He  was  aged  17  when 
gold   was    discovered   in    California,   and 
he  joined  the   rush,   making  the   voyage 
to   the   Golden    Gate   via   Cape    Horn   in 
the  ship  Friendship,  Capt.  Stott.     He  did 
not   make   a   success   of  mining,   and   re- 
turned  to   New   York   via   the   Hawaiian 
Islands,  China  and   Manila,  arriving  home 
in    1851,    having   circled    the    globe.     He 
took  an  engineering  course  at  Harvard, 
and  there  mastered  Spanish  and  French. 
Going  to  Paris  he  took  a  course  in  the 
Ecole    Centrale    des    Arts,    receiving    a 
diploma,    which,    when    the    Civil    War 
broke    out,    won   for   him    a    commission 
in   the   engineering   corps    of   the   Union 
army.     Before  the  war  ended  he  attained 
the   rank   of   Chief   of   Engineers    of   the 
Hflh  Army  Corps.  __ 

In  1867  Mr.  Jenney  married  Elizabeth 
H.   Cobb   of   Cleveland,   Ohio,   and   took 
his   bride   to   Chicago.     His   opportunitv 
came    after    the    great    fire.      In    the    re- 
building of  Chicago  Mr.  Jenney  became 
a  factor,  and  some  of  the  largest  build- 
ings   of    that    neriod    were    designed    1  ' 
him.        His   greatest   work,   and   the  one 
which  made  him  internationally  famous, 
was    when,   in    1884,    he    constructed    the 
first    steel-frame    buildincr    along    plans 
which  were  so  perfect  that  they  are  uni- 
versally  followed   to   this   day.     His   ex- 
periment  was   watched   with   interest  by 
all   prominent   architects,   many   of   them 
predicting  failure,  but  the  building  which 
he  erected  for  the  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany still   stands,  and  Mr.  Jennev  lived 
to  see  his  plans  adopted  by  builders  all 
over    the    world.     Mr.    Jenney    took    a 
prominent  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
building    of    the    Columbian    Exposition 
in  1893,  the  Horticultural  building  being 
entirely  planned  by  him. 

In  1905  Mr.  Jenney  retired  from  active 
work  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  California 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 
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A  Record  Breaking  Steel  Contract 

[See   Illustrations   Pages   76   and   78.1 

The  completion  of  the  steel  frame  of 
the  new  Bank  of  Italy,  at  the  corner  o 
Clay  and  Montgomery  streets,  has  been 
pronounced  an  achievement  m  speed  con- 
struction without  a  parallel  on  the  Pac  he 
Cnast        Tust    eighty-three    days    is    the 
Record  made  from  the  date  the  contrac 
was  signed  till  the  last  piece  of  steel  was 
placed    in    position.      To    say    tha     the 
bank  officials  were   pleased  is  P^t^mg  ^ 
mildly.      The    work    was    finished    day. 
sooner  than  they  had  anticipated. 

Not  only  has  the  job  been  pronounced 
an  exceptional  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  speed,  but  it  has  been  a  marked  suc- 
cess   structurally    speaking.      While    the 


work  was  done  ciuicklv  it  was  done  we 
qnd  there  is  no  finer  example  of  good 
sleel  construction  in  San  Francisco  to- 
day The  speedy  completion  of  the  steel 
frame  is  considered  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  strained  condi- 
Uo,  sunder  which  the  work  was  carried 
on  coming  at  a  time  when  labor  was 
scarce    and    material    high    and    hard    to 

^^The  building  is  of  the  Class  A  type 
50  by  60  feet,  and  eight  stories  »n  height. 
The  architect,  Frank  T..  Shea,  had  his 
plans  accepted  in  competition  with  eight 
or  ten  other  architects.  A  feature  of  he 
building,  structurally  sp^^^»"?' ,  ^' ,^^^^ 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  possible  dam- 
age from  seismic  disturbances  and  high 
winds.  The  columns  and  beams  are 
both  anchored  to  a  nicety,  and  the  rivet 
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ing  has  been  done  with  the  greatest  care. 
The    steel    work    was    designed    and    de- 
tailed by  W.   W.   Breite,  an  engineer  of 
recognized    ability,    and    very    naturally 
Mr     Breite    is    elated    by    the    successfu 
consummation    of   his    plans.     The    steel 
was     fabricated     by     the     Central     Iron 
Works    of  which  A.  A.  Devoto  is  presi- 
dent      This    company    has    come    to   the 
front   rapidly   since   the   fire   and  has   re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  the  big  contracts. 
The   erecting  of  the   steel   was   done   by 
C    A    Blume,  the  well-known  contractor, 
and  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work. 


In  New  Quarters 

The  White  Ornamental  Iron  Company, 
which  has  been  turning  out  some  excep- 
tionally artistic  work  since  the  earth- 
quake, announces  the  removal  of  ^ts  mam 
ol!ice  and  works  to  De  ^^^^^'y.^^^'l' 
?oot  of  5th  avenue.  East  9akland,  which 
s  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  via  the 
Southern  Pacific  Broad  Gauge  train  to 
a  "nton  Station,  or  via  the  Eighth  street 
car,    leaving    Broadway,    Oakland,    every 

ten  minutes.  .         :^   inn 

The   new  ornamental  iron  shop  is   lUU 
by  150  feet,  and  supplied  with  the  most 
Modern  equipment.     A  complete  forcej 
skilled  workmen  is  employed      Ihe  com 
pany    also    has    an    electro    plating    plant 
?ully  equipped  for  handling  architectural 
and'^ornamental  iron  work  of  all  descrip- 
tions;  also.   an.  up-to-date   pattern   shop 
-^anotlier  sixty  days  the  company  will 
have    a    new    and    complete    foundry    for 
high   grade  ornamental  castings  in  iron, 
brass  and  bronze.  ,, 

Mr  White  assures  his  patrons  that  an 
inquiries  and  orders  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention,  as  heretofore  and 
a  representative  will  call,  upon  telephomt 
request  The  company's  San  Francisco 
office  is  499  Monadnock  Building. 


Praise  for  the  Hamilton  Grate 

The  following  is  from  an  address  by 
Donald  McDonald,  delivered  before  the 
Ohio   Gas..   Light    Association,    on    Gas 

Grates:  »  •    ,      i  c 

"Now    we    come    to    a    third    class    ot- 
grates,    known    as    the    Hamilton    Grate, 
one  which  supplies  its  own  air  for  burn- 
ing   from    out    doors;    which    is    charged 
with   all   the  oxygen  nature  intended  it  to 
have,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  air 
taken  from  the  room  which  has  been  oc- 
cupied.    The  air  is  not  only  taken  from 
out  doors  to  burn  gas,  (wood  or  coal)  but 
there  is  also  a  large  supply  of  fresh  air 
(taken    from    out    doors)    to    purify    the 
products  of  combustion.  . 

"Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is 
the  interese  and  the  duty  of  every  gas 
manager  to  inform  himself  and  his  cus- 
tomers about  this  most  important  mat- 
ter; and  to  discourage  in  every  way  the 
use  of  gas  for  heat,  in  all  cases  where  the 
ventilation  has  not  been  provided  for 
with  such  care  and  intelligence  as  to  in- 
sure his  customers  an  atmosphere  suit- 
able for  human  beings  to  breathe. 

"When  the  combustion  is  perfect  it 
leaves  no  odor,  smoke  or  so-called  "after 
damp"  givng  to  the  room  a  pure,  whole- 
some, heated  air.  , 

"Gas  heat  is  more  convenient  than  any 
other  heat.  It  is  also  cheaper  and  as 
agreeable  as  an  open  fire-place  when  such 
grates  as  the  Hamilton  or  similar  grates 

are  used."  ^ 

San  Jose  Contractors 
Among    the     leading     San    Jese    con- 


tractors  who  have  done  work  for  Archi- 
tect Weeks  are  Florent  Gardiser,  1  heo. 
F  Heple,  R.  O.  Summers  and  the 
Garden  City  Electric  Company  The 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lumber 
Company  has  done  most  of  the  mi  1  work 
in  San  Jose  and  vicinity  for  Mr.  Weeks, 
including  the  Vendome  Hotel  and  the 
Dougherty  house. 
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includiiiR:    the    Vcndome    Hotel    and    the 
Dougherty  house. 

Gilhuly  &  Ambler  Busy 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  building 
conditions  the  firm  of  Gilhuly  &  Ambler, 
with  offices  in  the  Atlas  building,  has  no 
cause  to  complain  of  business  depression. 
The  firm,  as  Pacific  Coast  agents  for 
structural  steel  manufacturers  in  the 
East,  has  lately  taken  several  good-size 
orders.  It  will  supply  the  steel  for  the 
Pioneer  building,  a  seven-story  Class  A 
structure  to  be  erected  by  the  Lmdgren- 
Hicks  Company;  also  the  steel  for  the 
Marvin  building,  a  seven-story  Class  A 
structure    designed    by    Architect    Meus- 

dorffer. 

Gilhuly  &  Ambler  also  represent  the 
Buffalo  Steel  Company  in  the  sale  of 
twisted  high  carbon  steel  bars  and  spiral 
high  carbon  steel  bars  for  concrete  rein- 
forcing. The  firm  is  prepared  to  handle 
the  business  very  promptly  and  supply 
bars  cut  to  the  exact  length  required. 


Scries  of  Circulars 

Keuflfel  &  Esser  Co.,  127  Fulton  and  42 
Ann  street,  New  York,  and  40  Oak  street, 
San  Francisco,  the  well-known  manufac- 
turers and  importers  of  drawing  mater- 
ials, mathematical  and  surveying  instru- 
ments and  measuring  tapes,  have  recently 
distributed  a  series  of  circulars  regarding 
their  automatic  print  hangers  for  the 
print  room;  their  folding  rules  of  hard- 
wood, steel  and  ivorine,  and  of  Sperry  s 
Pocket  Calculator,  which  combines  the 
range  and  accuracy  of  the  straight  shde 
rule  with  the  portability  and  compactness 
of  the  pocket  calculator. 


building.  The  company  has  in  its  em- 
ploy competent  engineers  who  will  con- 
tribute their  services,  either  to  archi- 
tects or  owners,  without  expense,  and 
will  supply  complete  working  plans  for 
the  most  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing systems.  The  company  just  now  is 
making  a  specialty  of  school-house  work, 
and  guarantees  to  equip  a  building  in 
a  manner  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  company  has  the  exclusive  hand- 
ling of  something  comparatively  new  in 
the  furnace-heatine^.  line  and  it  bids  fair 
to  revolutionize  things.     It  is  a  gas  fur- 
nace—not a  gas  grate  or  gas  stove,  but 
a    gas    furnace,    capable    of    heating    any 
size    building    in    less    time    and    at    no 
greater  expense  than  a  coal  or  wood  fur- 
nace.     No   chimney   is    required.     There 
is    no    dirt    about    it,    nor    is    there    an- 
unpleasant    odor.      Strike   a   match,   turn 
a    valve    and    it's    ready.      No    ashes    to 
carry  or  coal  to  handle.    The  gas  heater 
would    seem    to    satisfactorily    solve    the 
heating     question     for     homes,     offices, 
stores  and  churches.     The  furnace  is  al- 
ready  being    successfully   operated   in    a 
number    of    San    Francisco    buildings,    a 
list  of  which,  together  with  other  infor- 
mation,   price    list,    etc.,    will    be^  mailed 
upon  application.     The  company's  office 
is  at  3267  Seventeenth  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Leads  All  Other  Cities 

The   reconstruction   of   San   Francisco, 
where  so  much  concrete  construction  has 
been  specified,  makes  that  city  easily  the 
leader   in   concrete   work.      Another   dry 
dock   in    San    Francisco    harbor    has    re- 
cently   been    contracted    for    which    will 
cost  $1,250,000.00  and  will  be  the  largest 
in   the  world.     Concrete  brick  and  con- 
crete    veneering     blocks     have     become 
popular  in  the  construction  of  residences, 
where  lath  and  steadying  walls  are  to  be 
veneered  on  the  outside.    It  is  one  of  the 
handiest  wavs  of  using  cement  building 
material  and  some  beautiful  effects  have 
been  obtained.     It  is  also  said  in  some 
cases  to  be  quite  as  economical  as  sheet- 
ing and  clapboards.— Rock  Products. 

Something  New  in  Furnaces 
The  Pacific  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Companv  announces  that  it  is  prepared 
to  assist  architects  in  preparing  plans 
for  heating  and  ventilating  any  kind  of 
building    from    school    house    to    office 
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The  Webster  Dictionary 

The  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  recently  issued  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary.  It  is  printed 
from  new  plates  throughout  and  contams 
a  supplement  of  25,000  additional  words, 
a  completely  revised  Gazetteer  of  the 
World,  and  a  completely  revised  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  etc.  The  book  is 
commended  by  leading  statesmen  and 
scholars  and  has  been  the  standard  in 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  for  years.  It  is  a 
book  worth  having. 

Brick  for  San  Francisco. 

The  Simons  Brick  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  is  filling  an  order  for  a  cargo  of 
common  brick  to  be  used  in  the  recon- 
struction of  ban  Francisco.  The  vessel 
is  being  loaded  at  San  Pedro.  The  com- 
pany has  also  an  order  from  the  Al- 
phonso  Custodios  Chimney  Construction 
Company  of  San  Francisco  for  3800  tons 
of  clay  blocks.  These  shipments  are  the 
first  on  record  between  the  two  points. 

Walter  Henderson  Busy 

Steel  contractor  Walter  Henderson 
cannot  complain  of  business  conditions. 
Besides  quite  a  little  small  work  he  has 


just  taken  the  contract  for  erecting  the 
steel  on  the  new  Regan  building  at 
Powell  and  O'Farrell  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  is  to  be  a  four-story  Class  A 
building,  planned  by  Architects  Welsh 
and  Carey.  Mr.  Henderson  is  nearly 
done  with  the  erection  of  the  steel  frame 
for  the  seven-story  Hotel  Rex  on  Turk 
street. 


Hotel  at  Congress   Springs 
The    Southern    Pacific    Company    has 
purchased  the  Louis  A.  Sage  property  at 
Congress   Springs,  near   Saratoga,   Santa 
Clara  county,  and  will  at  once  begin  the 
erection  of  a  fine  hotel  and  outbuildings, 
involving    an     expenditure    of    $200,000. 
The   Inter-Urban   track   already   runs   to 
Congress  Springs  and  it  is  understood  to 
be   the  purpose   of  the   companv  to   run 
its  Santa  Cruz  short  line  through  Sara- 
toga  so   that   picnic   excursions   may   be 
run  to  the   Springs  from  San   Francisco 
and  other  points.     A  feature  of  the  new 
buildings  will  be  an  immense  bath-house. 


A.  W.  Spalding  and  Max  Umbrecht 
have  associated  under  the  firm  name  of 
Spalding  &  Umbrecht  for  the  practice 
of  architecture.  Their  present  offices 
are   at  422-423   Globe  block,   Seattle. 
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ARTISTIC  F"RNllUKt 


Imported  and  domestic  carpets,  rugs 
draperies,  upholstery,  etc. 
Special    artist    in    designing   correct 
schemes  for  furnisliing  homes.    High 
grade  office  and  bank  furniture.        j 


Louis  XVI  Chair,  front  Palace 
at  Versailles 


THE  BEACH-ROBINSON  COMPANY 

1717  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
1387  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Keystone  Boiler  \ 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 


SAN  RRAISCISCO 


PACIFIC  COAST  AOBNTS   POK    THE 

PARKER    WATER   TUBE    BOILER 

SELF  CLEANING  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 
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C.  /'.  11  cder  6-  Co's.  Nc-w  Home.  (San  Francisco) 


Schastev  &  VoUmer's  New  Studio 

Mthough   but   one   year   in    San    Fran- 
cisco, the  firm  of  Schastey  &  Vollmer  has 
experienced  remarkable  success.     Having 
outgrown     its    modest     quarters    in    the 
Monadnock  building,  the  firm  has  moved 
to   1930  Van    Ness   avenue,   where   excel- 
lent  warehouse   facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  increased  studio  ac- 
commodations.      Abundant      light     is    a 
feature    of    the    pretty    salesroom,    which 
has    been    charmingly    fitted    up    in    the 
very  latest  tapestries,  rugs,  etc.    The  firm 
makes  a  specialty  of  interior  decoratmg, 


and  since  conirng  to  the  Coast  from  New- 
York  has  fitted  up  some  of  the  best 
homes  in  San  Francisco  and  vicmity. 
Some  photographs  of  interiors  done  by 
Schastey  &  Vollmer  will  be  shown  m 
this  magazine  in  the  near  future. 

Fireproof  Building 
A  fireproof  building  for  the  storing 
of  valuable  astronomical  photographs 
has  been  ordered  built  at  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, Mount  Hamilton.  The  structure 
will  probably  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  will  cost  $10,000. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  BANK 
and  LODGE  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  Post  Office 
CABINETS,  School  SUPPLIES 

1151  POLK  STREET,  Corner  SUTTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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^  Sand-Lime  Brick  is  fast  being  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican Builders  because  of  its  various  merits  and  advan- 
tages, fl  The  first  successful  System  of  Manufacture, 
Developed  in  Germany,  and  the  Only  One  based  on 
Perfect  Scientific  Principles  is  the  Schwarz  System. 
^Western  America  offers  Splendid  Industrial  Op- 
portunities in  the  Establishment  of  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Plants.  flThe  Patents  for  the  Schwarz  Scientific 
System  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  controlled  by  the 


W.  F.  Barnes  Commercial  Company 


223  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  F       isco 


Phone  Temporary  3097 


Send  for  Full  and  Accurate  Information  about  Sand-Lime  Bricks  and 
their  making.     Also  estimates  for  Brick  either  Natural  or  Colored. 


WATER  CLOStiS 

That  CANNOT  Wear  Out 

"ELK"    "EAGLE" 


SYPHON  JET 


WASH  DOWN 


The  tanks  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  heavily  enameled  inside 
and  outside  like  a  bath  tub. 


MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 


THE   LOUIS  LIPP  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  D.  DENNISON  &  CO. 


THE  HE       T 

Machinery  Company 


AgcnU  for  the  well-known 


ATLAS 


-Selling  Agents- 


L 


S34-S36  Polk  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Engines  and  Boilers 


Estimates  given 

See  our  Illustrated  Catalogs 


In  New  Quarters  at 
37  SECOND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Some    of    the    big    warehouses    which 
have   been   rebuilt   since   the    San    Fran- 
cisco   fire    have    taken    unusual    precau- 
tion   from    fire    bv    installing    not    only 
complete    sprinkler   systems    but   private 
fire    departments.      The    emploves    have 
been    drilled    to    use    both    chemical    en- 
gines  and   hose-wagons.     Paul   Brant   ot 
No    9   Mission   street  is  coast   represen- 
tative  for   the   ;5tempel    chemical   wagon 
which  can  be   dravNi  by  hand  and   con- 
tains a  chemical  tank  with  sufficient  tluiJ 
to    extinguish    a    good    size    blaze.     Uv 
Brant  also  sells  the  Stempel  Gold  Medal 
and    Aaron    hand    extinguishers.      Large 
si-:    chemical    engines,    hose-carts    and 
hook  and  ladder  trucks  are  also  turned 
out    by    Mr.    Brant's    company,    and    a 
number   of  these   wagons   are   in   use   in 
various  cities  and  towns  on  the  coast. 

Royal  Heating  Co^ 


ORNAMENTAL 

Street 


Lights 


Streets  of  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  mv  work. 


Electroliers   for    Streets 
and  Buildings. 

Estimates  furnished. 


L 


H.  A.    SMITH 

409-411   FovirtK  Street 
OaKland,  Cal. 


This  firm  is  now  located  in  their  own 
building  on  Fourth  street,  between  Har- 
rison and  Perry   streets,   San   Francisco, 
where  they  carry  a   large  and  complete 
line  of  heating  appliances,  consisting  ot 
the    celebrated    royal    steam    and     hot- 
water   heaters   and   hot-arr   furnaces   an4' 
a  full  line  of  registers;  both  of  the  well- 
known  Foster  Wall  and  Tuttle  &  Bailey 
floor  natterns,  radiators,  radiator  valves, 
air  valves,  floor  and  ceiling  plates,  asbes- 
tos pipe  covering  and  paper,  etc. 

Locating    here    some    eight    years    ago 
and  beginning  in  a  small  way  they  have 
had   a   phenomenal   growth,   brought   about 
by    prompt    and    close    attention    to    the 
wants  of  their  customers  and  doing  the 
best    work    in    all    their    lines    that    it    is 
possible  to  do.     They  are  agents  for  the 
Van  Auken  System  of  Vacuum  heating, 
which  is  now  being  installed  in  some  of 
the    best    buildings    in    San    Francisco, 
Berkeley    and    Oakland.     They    do    all 
kinds   of   heating   and   ventilating,   using 
steam,   hot   water,   hot   air,   or   combina- 
tion systems,  making  a  specialty  of  heat- 
ing   and    ventilating    schools,    hospitals, 
churches,    or    residences    where    blowers 
are    used     in     connection     with     hot-air 

heaters.  , 

They  furnish  lay-outs  of  work  and 
make  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
and  all  kinds  of  heatiufe  and  ventilating 
plants. 


WWffl^ 
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THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 


Gives  Bette 


Ca 
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THA  N  A  NY  O  THER  R O OFING 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisting properties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weather-proof. 

Costs  Less 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
roofing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

/  V'rite  for  Samples  and  Catalog 

H.  W.  JOHNS-IVVANVILLE  CO. 

180  Second    Street,  San    Francisco 
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Did  Work  for  Architect  Weeks 

Chivers  Bros,  of  Pacific  Grove  have 
done  quite  a  little  work  in  that  section 
for  Architect  Weeks.  Among  the  build- 
ings erected  by  this  f\rm  are  the  post 
office  building  in  Pacific  Grove  the 
Prussia  residence  building  for  Mrs.  U  A. 
Rowe,  and  the  Roderick  block. 

Contractor  H.  D.  Koch  built  the  E.  C. 
Smith  bank  at  Pacific  Grove  and  the 
Goldstein  building  in  Monterey.  Mr. 
Koch  has  the  reputation  of  doing  tirst- 
class  work.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Goldstein  building  he  will  remove  to 
Berkeley,  where  he  has  a  number  of  jobs 
on  hand.  His  present  address  is  ^U 
Delaware  street,  Berkeley. 

The     Globe     Electrical     Company     ot 
Monterey     has     wired     nearly     all     Mr. 
Weeks'    buildings    in    Monterey    county. 
The  list  includes  several  fine  residences, 
the  Goldstein  building,  the  Work  Thea- 
ter, the  E.  C.  Smith  bank,  the  Roderick 
building  and  the  Hazel  Hawkins  hospital 
Frank  Peirce  is  the  leading  hardware  and 
plumbing  man  in  Monterey.    He  has  a  fine 
store  and  a  large  workshop.      Mr    Peirce 
makes  a  specialty  of  sheet  iron  and  metal 
work  for  cornices,  skylights,  etc    and  he  has 
supplied  many  of  Architect  Weeks  build- 
ings with  the  aforementioned  materials 
Mr    Peirce  always  has  a  large  stock  ot 
plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures  on  hand 
for  quick  delivery. 

One  of  the  best-known  contractors  in 
San   Benito   county  is   E.  J.   Sparling  of 
--~«ollister,   who   has    built   practically   all 
of     Architect     Weeks'    buildings     in     that 
vicinity.     The  list  includes  the  Hawkins 
hospital.     Masonic     hall,     the     Grangers 
Union    building,    and    the    residences    of 
J    G.  Hamilton,  M.  Connell,  W.  J.  Cag- 
ney  and  J.  R.  Dunn.     The  latter  is  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  California.     It 
is  the  Colonial  style  and  will  cost  when 
finished  $25,000.  .  , 

Recent  work  done  by  O'Brien  and 
Wilson,  contractors,  in  all  Kinds  ot 
masonr^,  includes  the  Hazel  Hawkins  hos- 
^tal  in'^Hollister,  the  Goldstein  building  m 
Monterey,    and   the    post   office   building 


BROWN  &CHAPPELL  CO. 

Headquarters  for 

Builders'  Hardware, 

Plumbing  and  Furnace 

Work 


4th  Street 


HOlLISTtR.  CAL. 


NiGKiNsoN  &  Simpson 

PLUMBING,  HEATING, 
GAS  FITTING,  AND 
SHEET  METAL  CONTRACTORS 

221  Grand  Avenue.  Phone,  Red  231. 

PACIFIC  GROVE,  CALIFORNIA. 


J 


COOLEY&  GILES 


patnt^rfi 


anb 


SIGN  WORK 

Tinting  and  Graining 

INTERIOR     DECORATING 

FOR 


Hollister.  Cal. 
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Some    of    the    big    warehouses    which 
have   been    rebuilt    since    the    San    Fran- 
cisco   fire    have    taken    unusual    precau- 
tion   from    fire    by    installing    not    only 
complete    sprinkler    systems    but    private 
fire    departments.      The    emploves    have 
been    drilled    to    use    both    chemical    en- 
gines  and   hose-wagons.     Paul   Brant   of 
No    9  Mission   street   is   coast   represen- 
tative  for   the   :=>tempel    chemical   wagon 
which  can  be   draA\-i   by  hand  and   con- 
tains a  chemical  tank  with  sufficient  tiuid 
to    extinguish    a    good    size    blaze      Mr 
Brant  also  sells  the  Stempel  Gold  Medal 
and    Aaron    hand    extinguishers.      Large 
si- :     chemical    engines,    hose-carts    and 
hook  and  ladder  trucks  are  also  turned 
out    by    Mr.    Brant's    company,    and    a 
number   of   these    wagons   are   in   use   in 
various  cities  and  towns  on  the  coast. 
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Streets  of  Oakland, 
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Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  char 
acter  of  my  work. 
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H.  A.   SMITH 

4'09-4'll    FoxirtH  Street 
OaKland,  Cal. 


This  firm  is  now  located  in  their  own 
building  on  Fourth  street,  between  Har- 
rison and   Perry   streets,   San   Francisco, 
where  they  carry  a   large  and  complete 
line  of  heating  appliances,  consisting  of 
the    celebrated    royal     steam    and     hot- 
water   heaters   and   hot-a/r   furnaces   and 
a  full  line  of  registers;  both  of  the  well- 
known  Foster  Wall  and  Tuttle  &  Bailey 
floor  natterns,  radiators,  radiator  valves, 
air  valves,  floor  and  ceiling  plates,  asbes- 
tos pipe  covering  and  paper,  etc. 

Locating   here    some    eight    years    ago 
and  beginning  in  a  small  way  they  have 
had  a  phenomenal   growth,   brought  about 
by    prompt    and    close    attention    to    the 
wants  of  their  customers  and  doing  the 
best    work    in    all    their    lines    that    it    is 
possible  to  do.     They  are  agents  for  the 
Van  Auken  System  of  Vacuum  heating, 
which  is  now  being  installed  in  some  of 
the    best    buildings    in     San     Francisco, 
Berkeley    and     Oakland.     They    do    all 
kinds   of   heating   and   ventilating,   using 
steam,   hot    water,   hot    air,   or   combina- 
tion systems,  making  a  specialty  of  heat- 
ing   and    ventilating    schools,    hospitals, 
churches,    or    residences    where    blowers 
are    used     in     connection     with     hot-air 

heaters. 

They  furnish  lay-outs  of  work  and 
make  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
and  all  kinds  of  heatiufe-  and  ventilating 
plants. 


T//AN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 

Gives  Better  Service 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisting properties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weather-proof. 

Costs  Less 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  •'cheapest  per  year 
roofing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 
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Did  Work  for  Architect  Weeks 

Chivers  Bros,  of  Pacific  Grove  have 
done  quite  a  little  work  in  that  section 
for  Architect  Weeks.  Among  the  build- 
ings erected  by  this  firm  are  the  post 
office  building  in  Pacific  Grove,  the 
Prussia  residence  building  for  Mrs.  ^.  A. 
Rowe,  and  the  Roderick  block. 

Contractor  H.  D.  Koch  built  the  E.  C. 
Smith  bank  at  Pacific  Grove  and  the 
Goldstein  building  in  Monterey.  Mr. 
Koch  has  the  reputation  of  doing  hrst- 
class  work.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Goldstein  building  he  will  remove  to 
Berkeley,  where  he  has  a  number  of  jobs 
on  hand.  His  present  address  is  81^ 
Delaware  street,  Berkeley. 

The     Globe     Electrical     Company     of 
Monterey     has     wired     nearly     all     Mr. 
Weeks'    buildings    in    Monterey    county. 
The  list  includes  several  fine  residences, 
the  Goldstein  building,  the  Work  Thea- 
ter, the  E.  C.  Smith  bank,  the  Roderick 
building  and  the  Hazel  Hawkins  hospital 
Frank  Peirce  is  the  leading  hardware  and 
plumbing  man  in  Monterey.    He  has  a  fine 
store  and  a  large  workshop.      Mr    Peirce 
makes  a  specialty  of  sheet  iron  and  metal 
work  for  cornices,  skyhghts,  etc.,  and  he  has 
supplied  many  of  Architect  Weeks  build- 
ings with  the  aforementioned  materials 
Mr    Peirce  always  has  a  large  stock  of 
plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures  on  hand 
for  quick  delivery. 

One  of  the  best-known  contractors  in 
San   Benito  county  is   E.  J.   Sparling  of 
— HoUister,   who   has   built   practicallYal 
of     Architect     Weeks'    buildings     in     that 
vicinity.     The  list  includes  the  Hawkms 
hospital,     Masonic     hall,     the     Grangers 
Union    building,    and    the  ,yesidences    of 
T    G.  Hamilton,  M.  Connell,  W.  J.  Cag- 
ney  and  J.  R.  Dunn.     The  latter  is  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  California,     it 
is  the  Colonial  style  and  will  cost  when 
finished  $25,000.  .  , 

Recent  work  done  by  O'Bnen  and 
Wilson,  contractors,  in  all  k'pds  ot 
masonr;,  includes  the  Hazel  Hawkins  hos- 
^Ul  in'koUister,  the  Goldstein  building  m 
Monterey,    and   the   post   office    building 


BROWN  &  CHAPPELL  CO. 

Headquarters  for 

Builders'  Hardware, 

Plumbing  and  Furnace 

Work 


4th  Street 


HOILISTER.  CAL. 


J 


NicKiNSON  &  Simpson 

PLUMBING,  HEATING, 
GAS  FITTING,  AND 
SHEET  METAL  CONTRACTORS 


221  Grand  Avenue.  Pti«w,  Red  231. 

PACIFIC  6H0VE.  CALIFORNU.  || 


COOLEY  &  GILES 

patntpra 


anh 


SIGN  WORK 

Tinting  and  Graining 

INTERIOR     DECORATING 


•FOR- 


HoUister,  Cal. 
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SANTA  CRUZ  PLANING  MILL  AND  LUMBER  YARD 


CHAS.   MONROE,    MANAGER 
ALL  KINDS  OF 
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COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  DOORS,  SASH,  MOULDINGS 
AND  TANKS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  69 


WATSON. .lLE  LUMBEH  YARD 

u     ^  iARD.  MANAc 

Wholesale    and    Retail   Dealers    in 

PINE  ^     EDWOOD   LUMBER 

UM.  ,GLES  POSTS  AND  PICKETS  A  SPECIALTY 

HEAVY    STOCK    ON     HAND     FOR     PROMPT    DELIVERY 

Watsonville,    CaU 


SAUNAS  LUMBER  YARD 


G.  L.  FITZS'^^/'MONS,  MANAGER 

Dealers  in  Pine  and  Redwood 

AIND    ITS    RRODUCXS 

DOORS.   WINDOWS.  CEMENT,   LIME   AND   HAIR 

SAUNAS,    CAL. 


HOLLISTER  LUMBER  YARD 


RUSH  JOSE,  MANAGER 


The  Only  Planing  Mill  and  Lumber  Yard  in  Town 

PINE  AND   REDWOOD   LUMBER 

COMPLETE    STOCK    ALWAYS    ON     HAND 
GOOD    SERVICE  ^^'^^^    "'^""^ 


A.    HIHIS    COMPAINV 
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»  -  j7.  T.  A.  WORK  COMPANY  ,.„, ,,., 

Light  House  Ave.    ■  -  '  ■•  ^!f[.iv^i^., 

PACIHC  GROVE  incorporated  MONTEREY 

Harfiware,  Lumber,  Paints  and  Oils 

DOORS,  WINDOWS,  ETC. 

Wood,    Hay.    Coal    Grain.    Flour.  Lime.  Lath  and  Builders'   Supplies 

Artistic  Hollow  Concrete  Blocks 


Plijiinbing  0\ir  v^pc    iait>^ 

p.  J.  FREIERMUTH  CO. 


PAINTS 


Phone,  Main  69 


RDWARE 

STOVES        TINWARE        CROCnERY 

Watsonville,  Cal, 


and  Smith  bank  in  Pacific  Grove.  The 
firm  makes  a  specialty  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction. 

-Xooley  and  Giles,  painters  and  pa^er 
hangers,  at  HoUister,  have  made  for 
themselves  an  enviable  reputation  as  in- 
terior decorators  of  residences  and  coun- 
try bungalows.  Some  of  the  prettiest 
homes  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollister  were 
painted  by  this  firm,  including  the  hand- 
some Dunn  residence,  Dr.  Tibbett's 
home,  the  court  house  at  Hollister  and 
the  Hazel  Hawkins  hospital. 

Whitcomb  and  Fenton  are  well-known 
Salinas  contractors.  The  former  has 
been  in  the  contracting  business  nearly 
a  quarter  century.  Among  the  buildings 
erected  in  Salinas  by  this  firm  are  the 
Archer  block,  First  National  Bank, 
George  White  building,  Weideman  block 
at  Gonzales,  and  alterations  to  the  Sal- 
inas City  high  school. 

One  of  the  best-known  firms  m  Sahnas 
are  Anderson  &  Dougherty,  plumbers 
and  tinners  at  261  Main  street.  This 
concern  has  done  the  plumbing  in  prac- 
tically all  the  big  buildings  erected  in 
that  city  the  past  few  years.  Their  work 
in  every  instance  has  given  satisfaction 
The  buildings  which  they  have  equipped 
with  plumbing  fixtures  are  the  Monterey 
County  jail,  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Com- 
pany's office  and  hotel,  forty  cottages  of 


the  Soreckels  Sugar  Company,  Elks' 
hall.  Salinas  City  high  school,  Salinas 
opera  house,  parochial  school,  Masonic 
hal],  armory,  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  and  the 
Jos.  Hardin  liospitaTr 

In  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
new  Casino  and  bath  house  at  Santa 
Cruz  considerable  praise  is  due  F.  R. 
Cummings,  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion, and  W.  J.  Keating,  general  super- 
intendent, both  of  whom  worked  inde- 
fatigably  to  insure  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  summer  season.  The 
buildings  are  all  well  constructed  and 
are  a  credit  to  the  architect  and  builders. 

The  outside  cementing  of  the  pavihon 
was  done  by  Van  Wagner  Bros.,  while 
the  concrete  work  for  the  big  plunge  was 
done  by  Lease  Bros.  Both  jobs  have 
caused  very  favorable  comment.  J.  E. 
Manetta  did  the  staff  and  stucco  work, 
which  are  a  feature  of  the  exterior  dec- 
orations. 

F.  A.  Hihn  Company 

The  F.  A.  Hihn  Company  controls  four 
large  lumber  yards  which  supply  much 
of  the  trade  in  Santa  Cruz.  Watsonville, 
Salinas  and  Hollister.  The  company 
maintains  planing  mills  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Watsonville  and  Hollister,  and  has  saw- 
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GENERAL     VIEW     OF     MILL     AT     WATSONVILLE 

LOMA  PRIETA  PLANING  MILL 

WATSONVILLE,    CAL. 

Member  of  Builders'   Exchange,  San  Francisco 


FIRST  CLASS  MILL  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 

TANKS,   SASH   AND   DOORS 
INTERIOR  FINISH  FOR  OFFICES,  STORES,  ETC 

I! = ^ ■■ 


W.  J-  KEATING 

CONTRACTOR    AND    BUILDER 


General  Superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Beach  Company's  New  Casino  and 
Bath  House.       W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect. 


29  BLAINE  STREET,  SANTA  CRUZ 
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mills  at  Laurel  and  Boulder  Creek  in 
addition  to  two  large  shingle  mills  ihe 
special  Star  redwood  shingle,  specified  by 
Architect  Weeks  in  all  his  work,  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Hihn  Company.  The 
shingle  mills  are  at  Laurel  and  Watson- 
ville  The  two  planing  mills  have  a 
capacity  of  100,000  feet  a  day,  and  the 
shingle  plants  will  turn  out  the  same 
number  of  shingles  daily. 

Among  the  leading  San  Jose  con- 
tractors who  have  done  work  for  Archi- 
tect Weeks  are  Florent  Gardiser  1  heo. 
F.  Heple,  R.  O.  Summers  and  the  Garden 
City  Electric   Company. 

Loma  Pricta  Planing  Mill 
The  Loma  Prieta  Planing  Millet  Wat- 
sonville   is   one   of   the   largest   in   banta 
Cruz    county. 


The    company    has    been 


doing  business  in  Watsonville  nine  years 
and   employs   a   force   of   from   50  to   75 
men       Its    present    plant    was    enlarged 
about  four  years  ago  and  a  year  ago  one 
of  the  largest  dry  kilns  on  the  Coast  was 
installed   at   considerable   expense.      ihe 
kiln  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  feet  a  day 
The  company  aims  to  do  all  kinds  of  mill 
work  in  first-class  manner,  and  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  fitting  up  dry  goods 
stores     and     offices.       Tanks,     sash    and 
doors,    etc.,      are    also     given     attention 
W    H    Ames  is  mill  superintendent  and 
handles  all  architects'  plans  that  are  sent 
in  for  estimates.     The  company  holds  a 
membership   card   in   the    San    Francisco 
Builders'     Exchange.      Its     officers     are: 
President,   Timothy    Hopkins;   treasurer, 
N.   T.    Smith;    vice-president,    A.    C.    Bas- 
sett;  secretary,  A.  Williams. 


W.RFVLLER&CO'S 

PVRE  t         ^ED 


Hundreds  of  residences  in  Wat- 
sonville and  Pajaro  Valley  by  their 
bright  appearance  lend  their  mute 
testimony  to  the  non-(ading,  non- 
chalking,  long-wearing  qualities  of 

Fuller's  Pure 

Prepared  Paint 

Made  from  oxide  of  zinc,  white  lead 
and  pure  linseed  oil. 

We  are  local  disTrtbntorx. 


Pajaro  Valley  Mercantile 

Company 

Watsonville,  Calif, 


11 


you  are  going  to  build  or  repair, 

REMEMBER 

you  can  get  the  best  of  everything  at 


We  carry  Corbln's  Hardware 

Sherwln  &  Williams'  Paints 


Atlcin's  Saws 

Starrett's  Machine  Tools 


Wall  Paper,  etc. 


Chas.  Ford  Company 

40l'425    MJilH    STREET 

Watsonville,    Calif. 


m 
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Fred  R.  Cummings 


CONTRACTOR  AND 
BUILDER 

Construction  Superintendent  of  New  Casino 

and  Battling  Paviiion  for  tlie  Santa 

Cruz  Beach  Company 


Phoae,  Red  1092 


28  Sycamore  St^ 

SANTA  CRUZ 


f 


CONTRACTORS 

FOR 

STONE,    BRICK    AND    CONCRETE 

LEASE    BROS. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY 
OF  ALL   KINDS  OF 

CONCRETE   WORK    ^ 


WE  ARE  CONTRACTORS  FOR  THE  IMMENSE  CONCRETE  TANK  IN 
THE    SANTA    CRUZ    BATH    PAVILION.        OVER    TEN    CAR- 
LOADS OF  CEMENT  USED  IN  THIS  BIG  PLUNGE. 

ADDRC88  ALL   COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

572   SOQUEL  AVE.  SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


Fine  Builders'  Hardware 

Mechanics'  Tools 

Up-to-Date  Plumbing 

Electric  Wiring  and  Fixtures 


BYRNE 


OT^'^RS 


46  Pacific  A 


Cruz 
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HARRY    CHIVERS 


RICHARD    CHIVERS 


CHIVERS    "^ 

BUILDERS 

First  Class  Cabinet  Work  and  Stair  Building 


Shop    147  THIRTEENTH  STREET  ,  p^^lFlC  QROVE,  CAL. 
Residence,  149  THIRTEENTH  ST.  ) 


P.  0.  Box  312 
Phone,  265 


Telephone,  Berkeley  1343 


^nt^  ^nd  Builder 

Estimates  Furnished  on  all  kinds  of  Construction  Work 


8/2  Delaware  Street 


Berkeley,  Cal. 


^-\ 


J.  N.  Anderson 


I.  Dougherty 


ANDERSON  &  DOUGHERTY 

PLUMBERS  AND  TINNERS 


STOVES.    TINWARE 
PUMPS.  WINDMllS 

261-262  MAIN  STREET 


SANITARY   PllMBING 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 


SALINAS.  CALIfORNIA 


il 


W.  E.  GREENE 

(gfitrral  (Hmtvtxttot  mh  limlhtt 


L 


CONTRACTOR     FOR   REINFORCED 

CONCRETE.     BRICK     AND     FRAME 

CONSTRUCTION 


SALINAS, 

CAL. 
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VAN    WAGNER    BROS. 

PLASTERING.    BKICH.    STONE 
AND  CEMENT  WORIi 

Work  Done  in  Any  Section  of  California 

ADDRESS         .         .         ,         SANTA    CRUZ 


Figures  Qlven  on  Work  la  M^aterey* 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Benito  Counties. 


'BRIEN  &  WILSON 


Contractors  and  Builders 

OF   ALL  KINDS  OF 


MASONRY   WORK 


Reinforced  Concrete  and 
Boiler  Work  a  Specialty 


MONTEREY,  CAL.  | 


p.  O.  Box,  744 


Phone  -  RED  3646 


WHITCOMB  &  FENTON 

Contractors  and  Builders 


Brick  and  Cement  Work 
Jobbing  a  Specialty 


I 


Office:    229  MAIN  STREET 

SALINAS,  CAL.  j| 
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Will  Use  Terra   Cotta 

The  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors have  determined  to  have  a  terra 
cotta  finish  for  the  new  courthouse  to 
be  constructed  at  Santa  Rosa.  In  their 
call  for  bids  on  the  building  they  speci- 
fied the  finish  must  be  either  cement 
or  terra  cotta.  The  bids  showing  a 
difference  of  $75,000  in  the  two  finishes, 
and  the  board  adjourned  from  last  Sat- 
urday until  yesterday  to  determine  which 
finish  they  would  accept.  Many  of  their 
constituents  urged  the  acceptance  of  the 
terra  cotta  finish,  and  the  board  pre- 
ferred that  finish  also.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Rickon-Ehrhart 
Engineering  and  Construction  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  and  work  on  the  mam- 
moth foundations  will  be  begun  at  once. 


The  firm  of  Hebbard  &  Gill,  architects, 
has  been  dissolved.  The  business  is  now 
carried  on  by  Will  SterHng  Hebbard,  whose 
address  is  the  Grant  building,  San  Diego. 


In  a  very  tasty  announcement,  the  firm 
of  Crim  &  Scott,  architects,  announce  their 
removal  to  425   Kearny   street,   San   Fran- 


cisco. 


Oakland  Notes 

The  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Company 
is  to  spend  $17,000  in  the  erectipn  of 
a  new  planing  mill  south  of  the  Western 
Pacific  line,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
avenue,  East  Oakland. 

The  Society  of  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists  is  to  build  a  new  church  at 
Twenty-fifth  street  to  cost  $11,000.  Fold- 
ing chairs  are  to  be  purchased. 


TELEPHONE,  MAIN  321 


FRANrv  PEIRCE 

Sheet  Iron  and  Metal  Work 


METAL    CORNI 


-5  K  Y  L  1  Cj3  I 


IGHTS     ETC. 


Jk  large  Stock  of  Plumbing  Supplies  and  Fixtures  al' 
ways    on   hand.     Jill  Work  given  prompt  attention 


410  ALVARADO  STREET 


MONTEREY,  CAL. 


Estimates  Given  on  All  Kinds  of 
Buildinf:s  both  in  and  out  of  Town 


E.  J.   SPARLING 

CONTRACTOR    AND    BUtLDER 


p.  O.  Address,  BOX  513. 
Phone,  465. 


RESIDENCE, 

HOLLISTER,   CAL. 
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TEMS 


Q  In  hot  water  and  low 
pressure  steam  heaters,  bake 
ovens,  hotel  and  restaurant 
ranges. 

q  Heaters  equipped  with 
this  systenn  require  no  atten- 
tion after  lighting  fire. 

qihe  Installers  or  Consult- 
ing Engineer  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  specifications  and 
estimates  on  request.  -^ 


C.  G..  HIGHTOWER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Supt.  Engineer  Crocker  Estate  and 
Hotel  St.  Francis. 


Telcphoric:    TEMPORARY    1000 


INSTALLED    EXCLUSIVELY    BY 


California  Oil  Burii 

235  TEHAMA  STREET 
Phone  Temporary  3291  San  Francisc 
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The  Work  of  Charles  William  Dickey,  Architect 


/^IIARLES  WILLIAM  DICKEY,  whose  archi- 
Ifl  tectural  work  is  published  herewith,  was  born 
^"^  in  Alameda,  California,  in  July,  187L  but  his 
carlv  life  was  si)ent  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  is 
a  son  of  Senator  Charles  Henry  Dickey,  of  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H.  His  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Oak- 
land Wi^h  School  and  in  1890  he  entered  the  Archi- 
tectural Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1894. 

After  working  a  short  time  in  the  architectural 
offices  of  H.  C.  Kock  &  Company,  of  Milwaukee, 
and  Reid  Bros.,  of  San  Francisco,  he  returned  to  his 
island  home  to  bej^in  his  architectural  career  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Ripley  cH:  Dickey,  Honolulu. 


Charles  W'tUiaw  Dnkcy.  Architect 


Frontispiece.  The  Architect  and  Engineer 
of  California.  July.  *07 


Mr.  Dickey's  succ 
i^enerally  recoi^nized  as 
hie  buildings  are  the  CI 


He   was   at   once   confronted    with   the   difificult 
problem  of  ada])ting  modern  architectural  forms  to 
tn»pical  conditions,     llie  task  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem brought  out  his  imagination  and  originality  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  future  development. 
That   he  caught  the  spirit  of  his  environment  and 
truthfully  portrayed  this  spirit  in  all  his  Hawaiian 
vork  will  be  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  pictures 
lere  published.     His  simple  and  artistic  houses  with 
heir  broad  lanais   (porches),  projecting  eaves,  low 
)itched  roofs  and  other  features  fairly  breathe  the 
itmosphcre  of  Honolulu,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific, 
lie  has  left  his  stamp  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
islands  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
raise  it  to  its  ])resent  high  standard. 

In    1903   the    financial    depression    in    Honolulu 

led  him  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere  and  he  opened 

;in  office  in  Oakland,  California,  under  the  firm  name 

)f  Dickey  &  Reed.     Mr.  Reed  later  withdrew  from 

he  firm  to  pursue  his  architectural  studies  at  the 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

ess  in  Oakland  has  been  phenomenal  and  he  is  now 

one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  city.   His  mo.st  nota- 

aremont  Hotel  and  the  Oakland  liank  of  Savings.    All 
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/jtHARLES  WILLIAM  DICKEY,  whose  archi- 
ll tectural  work  is  published  herewith,  was  born 
^^  in  Alameda,  California,  in  July,  1871,  but  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  is 
a  son  of  Senator  Charles  Henry  Dickey,  of  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H.  His  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Oak- 
land High  School  and  in  1890  he  entered  the  Archi- 
tectural Department  of  thW  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1894. 

After  working  a  short  time  in  the  architectural 
offices  of  H.  C.  Kock  &  Company,  of  Milwaukee, 
and  Reid  Bros.,  of  San  Francisco,  he  returned  to  his 
island  home  to  begin  his  architectural  career  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Ripley  &  Dickey,  Honolulu. 
He   was   at  once  Confronted   with   the   difficult 
problem  of  adapting  modern  architectural  forms  to 
tropical  conditions.     The  task  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem brought  out  his  imagination  and  originality  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  future  development. 
That  he  caught  the  spirit  of  his  environment  and 
truthfully  portrayed  this  spirit  in  all  his  Hawaiian 
vork  will  be  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  pictures 
lere  published.    His  simple  and  artistic  houses  with 
heir  broad  lanais   (porches),  projecting  eaves,  low 
)itched  roofs  and  other  features  fairly  breathe  the 
itmosphere  of  Honolulu,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific, 
lie  has  left  his  stamp  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
Islands  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
raise  it  to  its  present  high  standard. 

In    1903   the   financial   depression    in   Honolulu 
led  him  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere  and  he  opened 
m  office  in  Oakland,  California,  under  the  firm  name 
)f  Dickey  &  Reed.     Mr.  Reed  later  withdrew  from 
the  firm  to  pursue  his  architectural  studies  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Dickey's  success  in  Oakland  has  been  phenomenal  and  he  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  city.   His  most  nota- 
ble buildings  are  the  Claremont  Hotel  and  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings.   All 
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I-'ruiit  I  ic'ti'  lit  I  he  (  liimiioiif  Hotrl   licrkrlcy 


(      \\  .  irhkey.  .  Irchitcct 


of  his  work  l)cars  his  i)ersoiial  stanij)  .showinj^^  orij^inalily  and  imagination 
controlled  by  a  thoroughly  trained  mind,  h^ach  of  the  buildings  he  has 
designed  cle'arlv  expresses  the  i)urpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  its  environment.  These  two  points  are  absolutely 
essential  to  any  successful  architectural  composition  and  they  are  never 
lost  sight  of  in  any  of  his  work. 

Th^ ^Taremonlr  1  lotel  is  prol^abV  ht^  greatest  aeh ieve men tr—J^^^^oH- 

his  appointment  as  architect  for  this  great  tourist  hotel  in  competition  with 
some  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  manner  in  which 
he  has  grasped  the  subject  and  taken  advantage  of  every  feature  of  the 
beautiful  site  is  really  remarkable.  The  building  appears  to  grow  out  of 
the  earth  and  conforms  to  all  the  undulations  of  the  ground  and  the  sweep 
of  the  hills.  The  picturescjue  Elizabethan  style  which  he  has  adopted  is 
most  suitable  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions.  The  hotel  looks  inviting  and 
home-like  and  will  doubtless  prove  (Mie  of  the  mo<t  sucrossful  tourist  hotels 

of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Oakland  P.ank  of  Savings  building  is  a  very  i)ure  piece  of  classic 
design  and  represents  all  that  is  best  and  purest  in  commercial  architecture. 
The  construction  and  finish  of  this  building  rank  it  with  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  Cnited  States,  and  it  will  be  as  nearly  eartlupiake  and  fire-proof 
as  the  achievement  of  modern  skill  and  science  will  permit. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  description  of  many  of  the  buildings  here 
depicted,  but  the  California  State  building,  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition, 
should  be  mentioned  as  being  esi)ecially  interesting  to  Californians.  In 
this  building  are  cleverlv  combined  the  i)erfect  reproductions  of  the  fronts 
of  four  historic  Califoniia  missions  and  the  dome  of  a  fifth.  In  planning 
these  reproductions,  Mr.  Dickey  was  fortunate  in  securing  some  very  fine 
j)hotographs  of  these  mission  buildings  taken  in  the  early  sixties,  before 
they  had  been  remodeled  and  restored,  and  hence  the  State  building  at 
Portland  ])ossessed  s])ecial  historic  interest. 

Mr.  Dickey  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  .\rchitect>  and 
of  the  San  bVanci^co  Chapter  of  the  same  body. 
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Front  Vtciv  of  the  L'larcmout  Hotel,  Berkeley 


C.  H'.  Dickey.  Architect 
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of  his  work  bears  his  personal  stamp  showing  originality  and  imagination 
controlled  by  a  thoroughly  trained  mind.  Each  of  the  buildings  he  has 
designed  clearly  expresses  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  its  environment.  These  two  points  are  absolutely 
essential  to  any  successful  architectural  composition  and  they  are  never 
lost  sight  of  in  any  of  his  work. 

The  Claremont  Hotel  ts  probably  his  greatest  achievement.  ^€  woiv- 

his  appointment  as  architect  for  this  great  tourist  hotel  in  competition  with 
some  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  manner  in  which 
he  has  grasped  the  subject  and  taken  advantage  of  every  feature  of  the 
beautiful  site  is  really  remarkable.  The  building  appears  to  grow  out  of 
the  earth  and  conforms  to  all  the  undulations  of  the  ground  and  the  sweep 
of  the  hills.  The  picturesque  Elizabethan  style  which  he  has  adopted  is 
most  suitable  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions.  The  hotel  looks  inviting  and 
home-like  and  will  doubtless  prove  one  oT  the  most  successful  tourist  hotels 

of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  building  is  a  very  pure  piece  of  classic 
design  and  represents  all  that  is  best  and  purest  in  commercial  architecture. 
The  construction  and  finish  of  this  building  rank  it  with  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  be  as  nearly  earthquake  and  fire-proof 
as  the  achievement  of  modern  skill  and  science  will  permit. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  description  of  many  of  the  buildings  here 
depicted,  but  the  California  State  building,  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition, 
should  be  mentioned  as  being  especially  interesting  to  Californians.  In 
this  building  are  cleverly  combined  the  perfect  reproductions  of  the  fronts 
of  four  historic  California  missions  and  the  dome  of  a  fifth.  In  planning 
these  reproductions,  Mr.  Dickey  was  fortunate  in  securing  some  very  fine 
photographs  of  these  mission  buildings  taken  in  the  early  sixties,  before 
they  had  been  remodeled  and  restored,  and  hence  the  State  building  at 
Portland  possessed  special  historic  interest. 

Mr.  Dickey  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  same  body. 
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F.iiuiiicd  'vith  Otis  EU  vaiors  ( )akland  Bank  of  Sax^ngs  Building 


C.  W.Dickey,  Architect 


t  ookmg  To.vards  the  Clarrmof,t  Hotel.  Berkeley,  from  one  of  the  Drive^vays 

C    W  Dirkrv.  Architect 
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A/orse  Apartment  House  and  Post  Office.  Berkeley  C.  W.  Dicker   Architect 
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Calif'oruia  State  Biiildins  at  Lcivis  and  Clark  Extositwn 
C.   M'.  Dickey.  Architect 
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Bird's- Eye  Vieiv  of  Mora  Park  Skating  Kink.  Oakland 
C.  W.  Dickey.  Architect 
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J,:,stdence  0/  \\uklxam  Havens.  Piedmont 
C.  W.  Dickey,  Architect 


Residence  oj  Edward  W.  Engs.  Htedmont 
C.  W.  Dickey.  Archie cti 


I  ivtns  Room  in  Residence  of  Wickham  Havens,  tHedmont 
C.  W.  Dickey,  Architect 


Living  Room  tn  Residence  of  E.dTt'ard   W.  Engs,  Hedmont 
C.  W.  Dickey.  Architect 
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Rcmicnccot  Wukluun  tlavcis.  Puuimont 
('.  11 '.  Dnkcy.  Anhttcct 


Rcsidciuc  of  lidicarti  \\  '.  Knas.  Piedmont 
C.  IV.  Dickey.  Archtecti 


livim  Koom  fn  Kesuie>ur  of  Wukhaw  H.reu^.  /'iedwout 
('    It'.  Dukey.  Art/utect 


Livint:  h'oom  in  h'esnfenee  of  fuhcard   II '.  Pniss.  Piedmont 
C.   W.  iJickey.Auhiteet 
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Bt/tiM-aioif  of  Henry  E.  Cooper.  Honolulu 
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Tckphofie  BuihUng.  Oakland 


C.   W.  Dickey,  Architect 


Two  Substantial  Oakland  Buildings 

BUILDING  construction  in  Oakland  is  going  ahead  in  a  most  satisfactory 
nianner  two  of  the  most  important  jobs  now  under  way  bemg  the  Pacific 
States  tekphone  building  at  Forty-fifth  and  Telegraph  avenue  and  the 
Taft  and  PennoyS  building  at^Fourteenth  and  Clay  streets.  The  former  was 
T  •  r^  kV Architect  C  W  Dickey  of  Oakland  and  the  last  named  buildmg  by 
tXtects'john  Pfrk  nson  and  Llwin  Bergstron,  of  Los  Angeles  The  Roberts 
Brothers  Company,  contractors  of  Oakland,  have  the  work  well  m  hand  on 
K  M  ;T«  The  telenhone  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
both  jobs  IheteleplionemmuuK  .'„...,„  jg  of  reinforced  concrete  with 
first  °f  November  or  ear  er.  ThefnKt^re'^^ws,  metal  frames  and  sashes, 
l^t:  fov^d  d'^orltnd  In  ^act^vTr^^  modern  appliance  .that  goes  to^^ake  a 

::;:  re^eS  n  pr|panng  for  - -"^^-^^^^^^^^ 

^^il'tTourtTef  feTtStllrclelTw^n^      f«?  in^ore  than  4000  barrels  of  cement 

^"'  VtTuiltrwirbelotTofi e's^TnYClt.  with  a  frontage  on  CJy 

streeP^o^hrc^rb  of  F^^^^^^^ 

^214  ;:rand  beUve'rthe'Xo^ts^^on'lhe  Fourteenth  street  frontage.  114 

feet. 
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C.   If.  Dickey.  Architect 


Two  Substantial  Oakland  Buildings 

BUILDING  coii'^truction  i<i  Oaklan.l  is  goiiiR  ahead  in  a  ni.jst  satisfactory 
nrmner  t'v°.  of  the  n.ost  important  jobs  now  under  way  benig  the  Pac  fie 
St'rs  Te  ephone  huiklin,?  it  I-'orty-fifth  and  Telegraph  avenue  and  the 

fi,M  »f  N'^'/if;  "  "'  '',,1 ,1„,K  k,  ",i,,,lovv«.  n.«al  frame,  and  »sl.es, 

metnl  covereci  doors,  and  ni  ia«.t  ^wij^   ••  i  i         •!  i-   _  •,  c^io  nnn 

ncrfect  fire-proof  bnil.ling.    The  estimate.!  cost  of  the  bvnl.hng  is  >^^. 
pcriect  nrc  .,  ^   Pennoyer  bu.l.hng  is  hiushed  and  tlie 

^u'  S^aid  ^e;"w<;"rthe  slmeirtro:.'thrFourtec        street  frontage.  U4 
feet. 


i^. 


'^SPSK^ 


^ 


5  ,,  ':s^v\  > 
>*  - .    *  . 


f^^^^^f^^^f^S^^^^'lfir^ 


*(m«p^    *,■»  ' 
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■/■^^  Taft  and  Pcvvoyer  Building.  Oakland 
John  I'arktnson  and  Edii'in  Bergstrotn, .Architects 

The  Value  of  Punctuality 


p,,nctualitv  is  a  very  admirable  and  commendable  qualitjrTjfchaTacter  in 
anyboS^  but  it^r  particularly  so  in  a  business  man.     It  shows  true  apprec.a- 
ton  of  tile  value  of  one's  own  time,  as  well  as  the  t.me  of  others,  and  bespeak 
aTcrupulous  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect,  which  are  very  3-;^"^  -^ 
essential  features  of  character  in  the  honest  busniess  world.    A  man  who  lacks 
these  qualities  of  character,  to  a  great  extent,  it  matters  not  how  well  he  may 
be  eou.pped  otherwise,  will  not  only  suffer  many  losses  m  a  connnercial  sense, 
but  wm'be  regarded  'as  unreliable  and  unsafe  m  all  busmess  transact.ons  m 
volving  large  sums  of  money,  and  as  untrustworthy  ma  moral  sen  e,  m  ma  - 
Ters  pertainhig  to  social  and  civic  duty.     Aside  from  these  pom  s  of  cons.der- 
at  on    punctuality  may  involve  the  welfare  and  even  the  l.fe  of  human  bemgs. 
The  many  different  ways  in  which  the  truth  of  this  statement  might  be  de- 
monsuated,  we  leave  entirely  to  the  reader,  with  the  pertment  reminder  that 
Wsory    s    u"  oi  instances  that  serve- to  justify  this  assertion,  besides  those 
which  may  have  come  under  the  reader's  own  personal  observation,  and  withm 
his  own  personal  experience.     To  the  employer,  punctuality  in  the  employe  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  all  other  qualities,  for  it  tells  of  other  qualities 
that  generally  go  with  it.     He  knows  that  if  the  employe  be  strictly  punctual, 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  careful  and  conscientious  in  the  pertormance  of  Ins  work, 
and  he  is  also  likely  to  be  diligent,  and  to  manifest  a  real  interest  in  the  things 
that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  his  employer.     The  employer  who  is  not  punctua 
in  the  performance  of  his  own  duties  is  not  likely  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  employe  in  this  direction,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  business  will  suffer 
in  the  matter  of  its  management,  as  well  as  in  every  other  department.— Hard- 
ware. 
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The  Rebuilding  of  San  Francisco -Reinforced 

Concrete  Buildings 

By  \VM.    HAM.    HALL,  C.   E 

WITHIN  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  just  past,  the  erection  of 
seventy-eight  reinforced  concrete  buildings  has  been  commenced 
in  the  bufned-over  area  of  the  April,  1906,  San  Francisco  fire. 
This  number  is  thought  to  include  all  of  this  class,  except,  PO^sibly,  some 
small  ones  not  noticeable.  It  does  not,  of  course.  ^^^f^J'f^  ^^ 
buildings  having  reinforced  concrete  parts.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
never  be  ore  has  been  near  as  much  work  of  this  character  going  on  in 
any  one  cTv  at  one  time.  Considering  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  great 
earthquake  and  fire,  reinforced  concrete  construction  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  San  Francisco  building  ordinance,  and  that  not  one  comple  e 
building  of  that  class  had  ever  been  permitted  here,  this  is  a  jemarkable 

''''''\vfhacl  at  the  Stanford  University  two  buildings  "f'-<^i"j°^«d  con- 
crete the  Robles  Hall  and  the.  main  part  of  the  ^'"^^um  building.  Ove 
on  the  Mameda  marsh  there  was  the  Borax  Company  s  building,  and  in 
San  FranciT,"  the  six-story  Academy  of  Science,  whose  interior  floors 
and  blkor^ies  were  of  reinforced  concrete  anchored  to  brick  exterior 
walls       The^e    were    the    notable   structures   of   this    material    within    the 

^^"^No'/ot  fafl  Tooc'rample  of  a  complete  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ine  Nevertheless,  Vhe  experience  of  them  opened  the  way  for  reinforced 
concrete  construction  where  before  it  had  been  firmly  closed  and  appar- 
ently sealeT'by  irrevocable  official,  professional  and  trade  condemnation 

'"  "^ThrTeclired  uses  of  these  buildings  thus  far  .^tf'^/  in  our  city,  are 
about  as  variett  as  Avell  coxM  be,  there  being  14  mtended  for  store  Eyr- 
!,oses  14  office  buildings.  10  warehouses.  5  factories,  1  flouring  mill,  3 
foabu  Idii^gl  2  wholesale  store  buildings.  1  wholesale  market.  1  s  ore 
and  resdence  structure.  7  combined  store  and  office  buildings.  4  store 
bu  d  ngs  vv  th  rooming  accommodations  on  the  upper  floors.  1  store  and 
bank  ''office  and  bank,  and  1  bank  building.  1  apartment  house  2  room- 
in  "ho;serr  residence.  2  hotels.  1  club  building,  1  sanitarium  and  2  power 

''""'summari/ed  according  to  stories,  we  have:  4  one-story,  11  two-story, 
n  three  stor  8  four-storv.  7  five-story.  9  six-story.  8  seven-story,  7  eight- 
;tory  1  nine-'story  and  1  ten-story,  and  sixty-seven  have  basements  in 
arlfHtinn  to  the  stories  enumerated.  ^    .  ,     i        i  -a 

ThVteen  or  fourteen  of  the  whole  number  were  finished  -^d  occupied 

at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Twenty-two  were  very  "-/•f,^^"-'^^^^^^^^'^,;' 
half  a  dozen  had  very  recently  been  commenced,  and  the  balance  were 
in  various  intermediate  stages  of  progress.  . 

ItTs  in  "resting  to  note  under  what  business  arrangements  these  build- 
ings have  been  o  are  being  planned  and  erected.  For  instance,  nineteen 
"the  nun  her  are  planned  and  contracted  for.  on  the  percentage  basis, 
I  person  who  act  I  architect,  engineer  and  builder,  all  in  one :  there  being 
four  firms  in  this  kind  of  business.  Eight  or  ten  others  of  the  buildings 
Ire  olaTned  and  erected  bv  four  or  five  combination.s  wherein  it  is  said 
tl  at  th^  archhects  are  in  some  business  way  connected  with  the  builders, 
employed    btl       month    or   otherwise.      Four   or   five    are    built    by    the 
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owners  emploviriK  architects  or  builders  by  the  month  to  plan  the  struc- 
Zrand  Superintend  the  building  by  day  labor  for  them.  About  thirty- 
six  to  fort/ others  bear  the  names  of  independent  pract.cmg  architects 
who  are  fairly  well  known  to  the  public,  and  seven  or  eight  of  these 
Architects  have  two  such  buildings  apiece  the  balance  being  vouched  for 
hv  a  seoarate  architect  or  firm  to  each  building.  r  ^u 

^  Thelrchitects  most  prominent  before  the  public  by  reason  of  the 
notable  buildings  with  which  their  names  have  m  the  past  been  con- 
nected are  not  prominent  as  architects  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings. 
The  names  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  such  specially  prominent  archi- 
Sts  appear  n  the  list.  Of  these,  several  have  two  reinforced  concrete 
bui^^dinS  each,  and  the  balance  only  one.  Thus,  the  names  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  architects  amongst  the  foremost  by  reason  of  their  works 
TnTteel,  stone  and  brick,  are  no!  found  at  all  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  reinforced  concrete  buildings  thus  far  ^     .     -i^- 

Aeahi  we  find  in  the  list  of  owners  of  reinforced  concrete  buildmgs 
few  or  none  of  those  who  are  by  public  repute  ranked  as  the  most  extensive 
re^l  estate  owners  and  improvers  of  the  city.  Several  are  large  owners 
^to  be  sure,  but  are  not  quite  among  those  most  noticeable  by  reason  of 
the  extent  of  their  holdings,  or  because  of  reputed  surplus  capital  for 
building  investment. 
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The  following  is  a  list 
course  of  building,  July  1, 

Owner. 
American   Biscuit   Co., 
Battery  and  Broadway. 


of  the  reinforced  concrete  buildings,   built  or  in 
1906,  to  July  1,  1907: 


Adams, 

Mission,  near  6th. 


American  Chocolate  Co., 
Bluxome,  near  4th. 

Anglo-Cal.  Bank, 
Mission  and  16th. 


Anderson,  Dr.  Winslow, 
Sutter,  near  Larkin. 

Brandenstein,  Jos., 
1st  and  Mission. 

Backus,  Mrs.  S.  W., 
Jones,  near  California. 


Balis,  Helen  J., 
6th,  near  Stevenson. 


Bernard,  Mrs.  N.  B., 
Market,  near  Sutter. 


Dimensions. 

275x137 


Stories. 
5  and  Bsmt. 

Factory. 

4th  floor  concreted. 

5th   floor  forms   going  up. 

5  and  Bsmt.  50x160 

Warehouse. 

1st  floor  concreted. 
2nd  floor  forms  going  in. 

3  50x120 

Warehouse. 

Finished  and  occupied. 

4  and  Bsmt.  60x60 

Bank  and  Office. 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 
Finishing  inside. 

2  and  Bsmt.  50x130 

Sanitorium.  ,  a     ^  •        a 

Concrete   complete   and   stripped. 

6  and  Bsmt.  55x60 

Lofts. 

Foundations   going  in. 

2  and  Bsmt.  32x78 

Residence.  .     .  •        a 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 
Finishing  inside. 

3  and  Bsmt.  78x22 

Store.  ,  J     X  •        J 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 

Finishing  inside. 

3  and  Bsmt.  20x76 

Mercantile.  j     .  •        j 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 


Est.  Cost. 
$250,000 


$91,000 


$25,100 


$65,000 


$40,000 


$67,500 


$10,000 


$18,500 


$19,000 


Owner. 

Boyd,  Jean  McG.  Estate, 
California  and  Drumm. 


Brynteson,  E.  J., 

Drumm   and   Commercial 


Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co., 
Sansome  and  Green. 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.. 
Sansome,  near  Green 

Boyd  Estate, 

Pine  and  Battery. 


Brandenstein,  A.  J., 
Spear  and  Mission. 

Bothin,  H.  E., 


Dimensions. 

70x62 


Est.  Cost. 


$30,000 


$40,000 


$35,000 


$175,000 


Stories. 

8  and  Bsmt.  ti^crnm 

Office.  .  $135,000 

Concreting   roof.     6   stories   stripped. 

4  and  Bsmt.  75x30 

Rooms. 

Concreting  second  floor. 

3  and  Bsmt. 
Warehouse.  . 

Finished  and  occupied. 

6  and  Bsmt.  43x137 

Warehouse. 

Finished  and  occupied. 

8  and  Bsmt.  137x46 

Office. 

6th   floor   concreted. 
7th    story   forms    going  in. 

5  and  Bsmt.  70x137 

Store.  . 

Concreting   first   floor. 

6  and  Bsmt.  40x160 

Mission,  nr.'NewMontgom*y-   Store.  .,     n  r     ^.   .„.i    t^fV. 

3rd  floor  concreted.     4th   floor  forms  and  5th 

story  steel  going  in. 
50x160 

Concreting  first  floor. 

4  90x50 

Store  and  rooms. 

4th  floor  concreted. 


$119,000 


$42,500 


Brown,  Dora  C, 
Mission,  near  6th. 


Baer,  Jos., 

Folsom,  near  5th. 


7  and  Bsmt. 
Store. 


$35,000 


$23,000 


Barron  Estate  Co., 
Geary  and  Taylor. 


7  and  Bsmt. 
Hotel. 


City    Electric    Co.,  1 

Beach  and  Mason.  Power  House. 

Carpy,  Chas.,  ^3  and  Bsmt. 

Montgomery  and  Pacific  Ave.  Office. 


137x137 

7th  floor  concreted. 
Roof  forms  going  in^ 

137x137 


$579,000 


Clarke,  Mrs.  Charlotte  S., 
Turk,  near  Larkin. 


Century  Investment  Co., 
Post,  near  Stockton. 


Drexler,  Mrs.  Elise, 
Market,  near  Mason. 


Durbrow,  A.  K.. 

Front  and  Commercial. 

Denman, 

Spear,  near  Mission. 


Finished  and  occupied. 
137x137 


5  and  Bsmt. 
Apartments.  ,        •         i 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 
Finishing  inside. 

6  and  Bsmt.  75x125 

Office. 

2nd   floor  concreted. 

Placing  3rd  floor  steel. 

7  and  Bsmt. 

3rd   Floor  in. 
Awaiting   owner's   instructions. 


6  and  Bsmt. 


6th  floor  concreted. 


2  and  Bsmt.  91x30 

Concreting  second  floor. 


137x137 


$40,000 
$18,750 

$140,000 

$250,000 

$80,000 

$60,000 

$127,500 


Del  Monte  Milling  Co.,  2  and  3  and  Bsmt.  x^/^x^,  $40  000 

Lombard  and  Montgomery.      Mill.  ^..rtinn  ' 

•  Roof  on  2-story  portion. 

Concreting  3rd  floor  on  3-story  portion. 
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Owner. 

Freeborn  Estate. 
Market,  near  Sutter. 


Folger  Estate  Co.. 

Davis,  near  California. 


Galleazzi,  G., 

Montgomery,  near  Jackson. 

Huber.  Emma. 

Howard,  near  2ncl. 


Haslett  Warehouse  Co., 
Sansome  and  Fill>crt. 


Hooker  Estate  Co.. 
Battery,  near  ijush. 


Halscy,  N.  W.  &  Co.. 

California,  near   Sansome. 


Hopkins,  Edw.  M., 
Pine  and  Leidesdorff. 

Jennings,  Thos., 

Battery  and  Washington. 


Est.  Cost. 

$38,000 


$50,000 


$7000- 


$7000 


Stories.  Dimensions. 

3  and  Bsmt.  it""]^^ 

Store  and   Office.  27x120 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 
Finishing    inside. 

3  and  Bsmt.  22x60 

Warehouse.  ^  ^    , 

2nd  floor  concreted. 

3rd    floor   forms    going   in. 

3  and  Bsmt.  22x60 

Store   and    dwelling. 

Finished   and  occupied. 

2  and  Bsmt.  25x100 

^'Basement  concreted.     1st  floor  forms  in. 
Work  stopped. 

,,.      ,    8  ^2=^^^  $30,000 

Warehouse.  .  ,  -  ^ 

3  stories  concreted.     4th  story  forms  up. 
Work  stopped. 

4  and  Bsmt.  '     46x97 

Store.  ,  ,     ,  .         1 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 

Finishing  inside. 

4  and  Bsmt.  45x125  <;7QQ:;n 

Office   and   Bank.  ^-^^'^^^ 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 
Finishing  inside. 

Office"''^'"'''  ^^""^^  ^-^ 

Building   linislied.      Painting   outside. 

3  and  Bsmt  120x137 

Store  and   Office.  ^ 

Concrete  complete. 
Brick  fire-walls   building. 


Jorgensen,  E.  B.. 

Kearnv  and  Commercial. 


Langley  &  Michaels, 
First  and  Jessie. 


Legalette, 

Battery  and  Jackson. 


Land,  Caroline  F., 
Bush  and  Sansome. 

Lietz,  A., 

Commercial  and  Kearny 


Lowenberg,  I., 

Kearny,  near  Post. 

Latham,  Emily  K.. 
Mission,  near  4th. 

Marvin,  S.  R., 
Clay  and  Front. 


3  and  Bsmt 
Office. 


^6x2^ 


$11,000 


Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 
Finishing  inside. 

8  and  Bsmt.  60x130 

Warehouse.  ,      ^     .  •         i 

7  stories  concreted.     6  stripped. 
iMuishing   lower   stories   inside. 

6  and  Bsmt.  69x137 

Warehouse. 

3rd  floor  concreted. 

4th  floor  forms  in. 

3  and  Bsmt.  97x97 

2nd  floor  concreted. 
3rd  floor  forms  up. 

4  and  Bsmt.  35x56 

I'actory.  r    •  t     i 

Concrete   finished. 

Stripping  in  progress. 

3  and  Bsmt.  22x60 

Store.  .        ,  .    , 

Finished  and  occupied. 

6  and  Bsmt.  ^40x160 
Warehouse.  30x160 

Concrete  complete.     Stripping  top  story. 

7  and  Bsmt.  59x60  c.!;(;fvin 
Store.   Bank,  etc.                                     ^  $55,UUU 

3rd  floor  concreted. 

4th   floor  forms  in. 


$69,750 


$125,000 


$70,000 


$25,000 


$12,000 


$85,000 


Owner. 

McDonough, 

Kearny,  near  Pine. 

Martin  Estate, 

Fremont  and  Mission. 

McLoughlin,  E., 
Mission,  near  3rd. 


McDonough  Estate 
Howard,  near  4th. 


Mission  Savings  Bank, 
Valencia  and  16th. 


Mission  Bank, 

Julian  Ave.  and  16th. 


Dimensions. 

38x86 
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McCone,  Mrs.  L., 
Sutter,  near  Polk. 

Morgan  Oyster  Co., 
3rd,  near  Brannan. 

Nunziatto,  L.,  &  Son, 

Broadway,  near  Montgomery, 

Owens  &  Unger, 

Front  and  Broadway. 


Olympic  Club, 

Post,  near  Taylor. 


Peiser,  Co., 
6th,  near  Stevenson. 

Pacific  Co., 

4th  and  Market. 

Phelan,  Mary  L., 

Drumm  and  Washington. 

Pond,  E.  B., 

New  Anthony  and  Mission. 

Pacific  Cereal  Co., 
Bay  and  Taylor. 

Rosenstirn,  Dr.  Julius. 
Sutter  and  Hyde. 


Santa  Marina  Co.. 

California  and  Drumm. 


Stories. 

7  and  Bsmt.  ....^^^^ 

Store  and  Office.  ,         $110,000 

Concrete  complete.     5  stones  stripped. 

3  and  Bsmt.  133x130 

Foundations   only.  $4900 

Concreting  foundations. 

6  and  Bsmt.  88x160  ^^ 

Store.  $110,000 

3rd  floor  concreted. 
4th  floor  forms  going  in. 

2  and  Bsmt.  75x137 

Office  anct-^alesroom.  $40,000 

1st  flpor  concreted, 
id^oor  forms  in. 

89x102 
L  11x44 

Bank.  $ 

Excavation  complete.    Work  stopped. 

2  and  Bsmt.  50x94 

Bank  and  Office.  $35,700 

2nd  floor  concreted. 
Roof  forms  in. 

50x120 


2  and  Bsmt.  

Store.  .  $40,000 

Finished  and  occupied. 

1  75x130 

Business.  $9900 

Finished  and  occupied. 

2  and  Bsmt. 
Factory  and  Residence.  $15,000 

Finished  and  occupied. 

6  and  Bsmt.  127x137 

Warehouse.  $125,000 

First  floor  concreted. 

Part^l^tst  story  forms  and  2nd  floor  in. 

Work  stopped. 

137x137 
Club  House  and  Swimming  Tank.  $ 

Concrete  complete. 
Temporary  building  over  it. 

3  and  Bsmt.  22x78 

Store  and  rooms.  $22,200 

Finished  and  occupied. 

9  and  Bsmt.  195x145 

Office.  .       $450,000   . 

Concrete  complete.     7  stories  stripped. 

2  59x75 

Warehouse.  .  $17,000 

Finished  and  occupied. 

5  and  Bsmt.  68x187  ^...  .^^ 

Office  and  Store.  $124,500. 

Concreting  5th  floor. 

4  and  Bsmt.  48x100  $50,000 

4th  floor  concreted.     Roof  forms  in. 

10  and  Bsmt.  117x77  ^..^^^^ 
Hotel.                                                                     $250,000 

4th  floor  concreted. 
5th  floor  forms  going  in. 

8  and  Bsmt.  92x137  ^.,«^^^ 

Store  and  Office.  $430,000 

Concreting  8th    floor. 
5   stories   stripped. 
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Owner. 

Sheldon,  Mark,  Co.. 
1st  and  Market. 

Scatena,  L., 

Clay  and  Sansome. 

Schweitzer  &  Bauer, 

Sacramento,  near  Kearny. 

Swett  Co., 

Mission,  near  4th. 


Schiff,  Mrs.  Henrietta, 
Howard,  near  6th. 

Shaefer,  August, 
Howard,  near  3rd. 

Schilling  Co., 
Folsom  and  2nd. 


S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
Bush,  near  Larkin. 

Troy,  R.  P., 


Viavi, 

Pine,  near  Grant  Ave. 


Dimensions. 

91x137 


Est.  Cost. 

$375,000 


Voorman,  F.  J., 

Jackson,  near  Stockton. 


Voorhies,  Mrs.  A.  B., 
Van  Ness  and  Fern. 


Wilson, 

Market,  near  6th. 

West.  Bank  Co., 
Ellis  and  Market. 


Wellman  &  Peck, 
East,  near  Pacific. 


Western  Mea    Co., 
Townsend  and  6th. 

Younger,  Mrs.  Maud, 
Powell,  near  Eddy. 


Stories. 

8  and  Bsmt. 
Store  and  Office.  , 

Concreting  4th  floor. 

Sto^re^""^  ^'"'''  ^^""^^  ^^^'^ 

Concrete  complete.     1  story  stripped. 

3^^^nd  Bsmt.  34x119  ^^^^^ 

^%st  floor  concreted.     2nd  floor  forms  in. 

5  and  Bsmt.  160x37 

Factory.  ^   ^  ^    , 

3rd  floor  concreted. 

4th  floor  forms  going  up. 

3  and  Bsmt.  25x75 

Store.  ,  J     ^  •        A 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 

4  and  Bsmt.  40x80 

Store  and  Rooms.  ,     .  •        j 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 

2  and  Bsmt. 

3  and  Bsmt. 

Factory.  .  ,     ,         ,  •   j 

Finished  and  occupied. 

1  25x120 

Power  House.  .    , 

Finished  and  occupied. 

1 

Stores.  ,     ,        J  A 

Finished  and  occupied. 

5  and  Bsmt.  155x200 

Laboratory.  ,     ^  •   ^„j 

Concrete  completed  and  stripped. 
Finishing  in   progress. 


$50,000 


$14,000 


$30,000 


$250,000 


$15,000 


$3600 


$50,000 


3  and  Bsmt.  29x137 

Rooms.  ,  J     ^  •        J 

Concrete  complete  and  stripped. 

Finishing  inside. 

7  and  Bsmt.  26x84 

Offices.  49x84 

First  floor  concreted. 
Placing  2nd  floor  steel. 

7  and  Bsmt.  170x49 

Concreting  2nd  floor. 
2nd  story  forms  going  up. 

8  and  Bsmt.  159x93 
Office.                                129x93 

Foundation  concreted. 
1st  floor  forms  going  in. 

3  and  Bsmt.  160x137 

Wholesale  Store.  ,   ^    .  ,     ,        ,  -a 

3  stories  of  N.  Vz  finished  and  occupied. 
3rd  story  forms  of  S.  'A  going  up. 

2  137x275 

Wholesale  Market.  ^    ^  ^  $«U,UUU 

Concreting  2nd  floor. 

9  and  Bsmt.  ^ 

Office.  ^ 

1st    floor    concreted. 
Part  of  2nd  floor  forms  and  steel  in. 
Work  stopped. 


$35,000 


$95,000 


$80,000 


$200,000 


$85,000 


Data  for  the  foregoing  tabulation  were  taken  from  the  records  of 
building  permits  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  from  pub- 
lished building  notices,  and  have  in  a  number  of  cases  been  verified  by 
inquiry  from  architects  of  the  several  buildings.  The  notes  as  to  condition 
or  stage  of  progress  of  building  have  been  made  from  special  field  inspec- 
tion, under  my  own  direction. 

The  classification  or  declared  purpose  of  building  evidently  does  not 
in  all  cases  convey  the  full  information.  The  dimensions  in  some  cases  do 
not  allow  for  irregularities  of  outline.  The  estimated  costs  in  a  number  of 
cases  apparently  are  not  fairly  comparable  with  others. 

The  total  of  estimated  costs  noted  above,  is  $6,177,250,  covering 
seventy-six  buildings.  The  average  height  of  these  buildings  is  about 
four  and  one-half  stories,  not  including  basements,  about  330  stories,  or 
397  floors,  all  told.  The  sum  of  their  superficial  areas  is  approximately 
671,000  square  feet,  or  about  2,800,000  square  feet  of  floor  area,  covering 
wall  and  column  space,  but  not  including  basement  floors. 

The  figures  are  yet  subject  to  so  many  corrections  and  are  so  incom- 
plete on  point  of  height  and  consequent  cubic  content  of  structures,  that 
no  attempt  is  now  made  to  deduce  average  unit  costs  as  estimated.  The 
table  will  be  republished  in  more  complete  and  useful  form  later. 


Supreme  Court  Decides  Contractor  Must  Follow 

Architect's  Specifications 

AN  INTERESTING  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  recently  been  announced  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  contractor  and 
defended  on  the  ground  of  failure  to  obey  the  specifications.     In  the 
particular  case  in  question  the  architect  specified  the  use  pl^^ 


cotton  sash  cord,  but  the  contractor  substituted  something  else  which  he  con- 
sidered ''just  as  good,"  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  article  in 
question.    In  deciding  the  case  the  court  ruled  as  follows : 

We  have  set  forth  some  specimens  out  of  more  than  twenty  admitted 
failures  to  comply  with  the  specifications  and  at  the  same  time  have  given  in 
substance  the  reasons  of  the  contractor  for  the  omissions.  The  contract  was 
not  substantially  performed  in  all  respects,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  finding  of  the  trial  court  that  it  was.  There  is  no  substantial  perform- 
ance when  no  attempt  is  made  to  comply  with  certain  express  requirements  of 
the  specifications  and  no  excuse  or  explanation  is  given  for  the  failure.  A 
contract  is  not  substantially  performed  by  substituting  for  that  which  is  ex- 
pressly required,  materials,  methods  of  workmanship  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  contractor  and  his  experts,  are  "just  as  good,"  unless  the  substitution  relates 
to  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  is  made  in  good  faith  and  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, and  there  is  an  adequate  allowance  for  the  diflference.  The  owner  has  a 
right  to  what  the  contractor  agreed  to  give  him,  and  unless  he  has  it,  or  when 
the  failure  is  neither  willful  nor  substantial,  is  fully  compensated  for  the  omis-- 
sion,  there  is  no  substantial  performance  and  there  can  be  no  recovery.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  contractor  to  build  a  house,  but  he  must  build  the  house 
contracted  for,  and  substantially  comply  with  the  specifications  as  to  the  method 
of  construction,  materials  and  workmanship  before  he  is  entitled  to  payment. 

In  the  case  last  cited,  we  said :  "The  contractor  may  not  deliberately  vio- 
late his  contract  by  the  use  of  earthen  construction  instead  of  iron  and  small 
pipes  instead  of  large  ones,  and  yet  claim  tliat  he  has  done  as  he  agreed  be- 
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place  of  those  agreed  upon. 

*     *     * 

Sandstone  the  Poorest  Building  Material 

Available 

If    ?"=«  k«"  ^.J"""^;''?,?  „[  ,er,  excellent  briek  and  their  temains 

operations  unless  we  know  its  composiuon^      i  ^_  Jlp^:^      It  is  only  a 

4-  K^  rrnarHpH  acrainst  is  the  presence  of  salts  ot  magnesia,     it  is  ^'\'y 
—'"V^^fffi^f  win  brick  in  which  these  salts  are  present  in  any  appreciable  _ 

Srt1uaty%rsttrerer:nd':ilsh.feg^         fraTa  tiffcJuld  bT^S 
straight  into  the  heart  of  the  d"ck  wim        y  thoroughly  reliable  brick 

used  in  connection  with  any  building  medium  endurinc 

There  is  a  common  conception  that  granite  is  one  of  the  most  enaunng 

pure  syenite,  iree  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  portions  of  the 

leS  and  bf  utterlyTor^hleTs  in  other?  and  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  safe 

•      fo^use  a  granite  unle^ss  the  architect  knows  absolutely  its  composition  and  the 

part  of  the  quarry  from  which  it  is  taken.  j  •     .u„  Va^t    are  reallv 

Sandstones    which  were  formerly  so  much  used  in  the  East,  are  really 

sandstone  is  free  from  iron.— The  Bnckbuilder. 
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Architects,  as  a  Rule,  Recommend  Fireproof  Materials  but  Increased  Expense 

Frightens  the  Builder 

SEVERE  criticism  of  the  lack  of  fireproof  qualities  in  modern  buildings 
is  contained  in  the  combined  reports  just  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  by  Professor  Frank  Soule,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  California,  Captain 
John  Stephen  Sewell,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Richard  L.  Humphrey, 
expert  in  charge  of  the  Structural  Materials  Division  of  the  Technologic 
Branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  secretary  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Fuels  and  Structural  Materials. 

These  experts  a  short  time  age  completed  a  study  of  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  of  San  Francisco  following  the  earthquake  of  April  18,  1906,  and 
the  fire  which  followed.  They  reached  the  conclusions  that  the  lessons 
from  the  Chicago  and  Baltimore  fires  have  not  yet  been  learned  and  that  a 
great  conflagration  with  its  attendant  loss  of  life  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  property  is  possible  in  every  big  city  of  the  country. 

Professor  Frank  Soule,  after  giving  the  details  of  his  investigation, 
sums  up  the  situation  in  the  following  language:  "The  failure  of  fire- 
proofing  methods  in  San  Francisco  is  directly  traceable  to  the  commands 
of  the  owners  to  their  architects  to  cheapen  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
fireproofing  and  the  construction  generally,  in  order  to  secure  greater 
interest  on  their  investments.  This  cheapening  has  often  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  designers  and  it  is  in  an  entirely  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  for  rates  of  insurance  are  largely  reduced  with  improvements  in 
fireproofing ;  and  as  the  cost  of  the  steel  frame  and  its  proper  fireproofing 
seldom  exceeds  27  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  it  seems  wise  to 
protect  the  other  73  per  cent  with  adequate  materials. 

'Tn  some  instances  in  San  Francisco,  brick  laid  in  rich  Portland  cement 
"mortar  has  been  found  to  be  excellent  fireproof  covering.  Good  hrick  has 
withstood  well  the  severe  fire,  and  when  laid  in  good  cement,  has  afforded 
a  strong  fireproof  wall  or  pier.  At  least  four  inches  in  brick  was  found 
necessary,  and  a  layer  of  concrete  three  inches  in  thickness  between  that 
and  the  steel  was  a  great  improvement  and  served  well  to  protect  the 
latter  from  rust.  But  this  method  will  probably  not  be  followed  in  general, 
on  account  of  weight,  bulk  and  expense.  Hollow  brick  and  tiling  was 
efficient  also  when  properly  and  liberally  used  as  well  as  correctly  applied 
on  a  good  system.    It  has  fireproofed  satisfactorily;  porous  tiles  proving 

to  be  the  better.  ,        j        n 

"In  a  country  subject  to  earthquakes,  a  strongly-framed  and  well- 
founded  wooden  house,  two,  or  at  most,  three  stories  in  height,  with 
non-disintegrating  plaster  and  finish,  light  tile  chimneys  and  ample  fire 
prevention  and  protection  is  the  ideal  type  of  residence  structure. 

"The  high  steel-frame  office  buildings  have  shown  that  in  order  to 
resist  perfectly  the  bending  movenients  and  shears  induced  by  the  swaying 
due  to  earthquake  movement,  such  buildings  should  be  stiffened  in  their 
joints  and  connections  by  the  best  riveting  combinations  and  knee  and 
other  bracing,  particularly  at  or  near  the  ground  floor. 

"Columns,  exterior  and  interior,  should  be  put  m  more  liberally  in 
future,  upon  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  the  strongest  joints  and 
connections  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  resist  the  bending  and  shear- 
ing. With  such  strengthening  the  high  steel  structures  will  safely  endure 
an  earthquake  of  even  greater  severity  than  that  of  April  18,  1906.     This 
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'"'"  ?ATp™LtS.".'"S  r."r,iSi.  ,h..  .0  .  heigh,  o.  .1.  or  eigh. 
.lories  on  account  of  their  enperimental  character  and  because  of  the 
?S;  that  greater  Height  would  permit  a  reversal  of  stress,  due  to  quake 
and  wind  force  in  the  reinforced  girders.  .,.      i    • 

"Mill  construction  with  brick  will  undoubtedly  be  ut.hzed  m  many 
instances  (""a  considerable  time  to  come,  ^^^  ^Je  lesson  ta^ghus^^^^^^^^^^ 
hp.  learned  that  the  mater  als  used  should  be  first-class  pressea  oncK, 
well  wened.  and  cement  mortar,  and  that  all  parts  should  be  thorough  y 
S  aTd  anchored  together.  This  rule  has  been  found  by  our  experience  to 
be  a  most  important  one  to  follow,  in  all  brick  and  stone  construction,  and 
its  neglect  in  the  past  has  resulted  in  much  loss  and  rum 

''The  damage  inflicted  upon  San  Francisco  from  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  earthquake  was  relatively  small,  bieng  estimated  at  from 
3  to  10  per  cent  only  of  the  total  loss ;  but  the  subsequent  and  indirec 
effect  wa^s  to  paralyze  the  water  supply  and  its  distributing  system    start 

!    LT.r^t    rnnflarration.   render    impossible    its    extinguishment    with    the 
a— great    connagratioB,    i«uuc  y  u,,nian    Kelnes.    Bum 
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^:r;t"S'^:^  tl^r^th    of  at    least     500  ten   Bemgs,   BunT^ 
approximately   $300,000,000   worth   of  P-f  ^t^'   -^^■-   ho-eless    ho 
less    and    miserable,    200,000    people,    and    mflict    remoter    damages    to 
business,  commerce  and  labor,  only  to  be  estimated  in  the  future.     \\  hen 
we  can  see  plainly,  as  we  may,  looking  backward,  that  nearly  all  of  this 
destruction  and  suffering  might  have  been   prevented  by  wise  fores  gh 
and  provision,  we  feel  that  we  must  send  a  ^a--"-"?  .^o  ^     the  cities  o 
the  world.    Any  city  that  disregards  this  warning  will  be  guilty  of  a  great 

"'"""Of  a  building's  entire  fire  damage,  the  risk  from  fire  within  the 
building  is  estimated,  on  the  average,  at  40  per  cent,  the  other  60  per  cent 
Sthe  fisk  being  from  the  exterior  of  the  building.  This  risk  for  interior 
fires  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  ample  provision  for  fire  preven- 
don.     As  far  as  practicable,  the  absence  of  combustible  material  should 

be  secured.  .         ,     mj-       •        a-   «^:k, 

"While  the  danger  from  exterior  fires  to  a  given  building  is  ordinarily 
estimated  at  60  per  cent,  it  practically  becomes  100  per  cent  in  case  of  a 
grea"  conflagration.  In  San  Francisco,  little  protection  from  exterior 
fires  has  been  adopted.  Many  of  the  best  buildings,  had  they  been 
furnished  with  metallic  shutters  of  the  best  design,  with  wire-g  ass  m 
metal  sashes,  and  with  cornice  and  other  exterior  sprinklers,  supplied  by 
a  private  water  plant,  certainly  might  have  been  saved.  ,      ,       , 

"San    Francisco's    experience    recommends    that    wells    and    elevator 
shafts,  running  up  through  many  stories,  should  be  guarded  by  brick  or 


reinforced  concrete  walls,  fitted  with  double  metal  rolling  doors   bolted  to 
the  walls  to  allow  the  Expansion ;  or  with  automatic  sliding  doors  and 

"'"-^Tre^r^poSnce  and  value  of  real  protection  will  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  that  a  third-class  building,  with  such  complete  fire-preven- 
tion  Dlant  is  insured  for  less  than  a  first-class  one.  not  havmg  it.  This 
esson  is  one  that  should  be  taught  to  all  capitalist  owners  by  their 
Sects  and  engineers.  Moreover,  all  parts  of  an  establishment  should 
be  equally  protected,  for  the  fire  may  begin  anywhere.  ^,^„„  .^  „. 

"Concrete  floors  with  metallic  mesh  reinforcement  are  strongly  re 
commended  for  strength  and  fire  proof  character.  Generally  is 

"A  non-inflammable  substitute  for  wood  work  and  trim  generally  is 

^■■''"^oubk  Sfws  of  wire-glass  in  hollow  metallic  frames  are  recom- 
mended;  or  where  such  material  would  be  objectionable  by  cuttmg  off  the 
view  double  plate  glass  is  considered  next  best. 

^'Interior  doors  should  be  of  metal,  or  at  any  ""^te  metal  covered    m 
fire-proof  buildings   and   the   light  for   corridors   and   halls   should   come 

'"■^"ftThe'iSation  of  wire-glass,  metallic  rolling  shutters  and  metal 
sash  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  has 
proved  to  be  such  excellent  fire  protection,  when  of  the  best  material  and 
^rkmanship,  a  wise  economy  demands  its  use  m  ^^^ Zr^lrSctf^rl 
proof  building.  Capitalists  and  owners  must  understand  that  per  ect  hre 
projection  for^  structural  steel  is  necessarily  expensive.  Any  so-called  fire- 
oroofing  that  is  cheap  or  flimsy  is  a  delusion  and  will  not  serve.  The 
Safion  of  an  effective  method  insures  permanence  of  the  structure  and 
at  the  same  time  is  a  reducer  of  the  rates  of  insurance. 
"  -'SteeT  collns  may  be  well  fireproofed  by  surrounding  them  with 
four  inch  thickness  of  the  best  quality  of  stone  or  cinder  concrete  or  by 
three  inch  thickness  of  either,    when    hollow    tilmg    is    put    upon    the 

*'''*"'Three-inch  porous  terra  cotta  tiling,  wrapped  on  the  outside  with  wire 
and  metafmesh  used  around  the  bed  course  of  the  column,  has  proved 
effici^t     The  mortar  of  the  tiles  should  contain  a  large  percentage  o 
cfr^ent    and  they  should  be  strongly  anchored  to  the  columns  to  prevent 
thdr  fa  Hng  away  in  earthquake  or  fire  and  so  leaving  the  steel  exposed, 
their  tailing  away  d^^.^rations,    trim,    inflammable    oil    paints    and 

varnishes  in^office  buildings  aided  materially  in  spreading  the  flames^ 
A  wSr  ^olor  paint  has  been  recommended  that  will  endure  washing  and 

"  ""Fir"e'wXof"brick.  extending  up  above  the  roofs  of  buildings  were 
effective  in  resisting  the  spread  of  the  fire;  but  the  support  derived  from 
metal  bands  and  anchors  was  often  neglected,  like  much  other  masonry 
Tsan  Francisco,  and  such  walls  therefore  fell,  in  many  instances,  both 
during  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  particurlarly  when  laid  in  common 

"""'^'^Cast  iron  columns,  in  many  buildings,  endured  the  'quake  and  the 
fire  qSe  wen  but  undoubtedly  would  have  been  broken  or  shattered  had 
cold  water  been  thrown  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  the  great  heat_ 

"Structures  made  of  concrete  blocks  were  usually  greatly  damaged  or 
even  ruined  by  the  earthquake,  owing  to  imperfect  anchorage  and  failure 

to  cohere  at  their  joints.  ,     .       j  „„„ii=^  k„  tVi^ 

"Granite,  sandstone  and  marble  were  badly  cracked  and  spalled  by  the 

fire,  the  latter  stone  often  crumbling  to  powder. 
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Final  Conclusions 


"A  proper  foundation;  stable  and  firm,  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  soft,  marshy  or  made  ground.  Anchorage 
bonding  and  trying  of  all  masonry  should  be  strictly  practiced.  Steel 
framing  should  be  made  heavier  rather  than  lighter,  and  joints  connec- 
tions, bracing  and  flooring,  should  be  strongly  united  Girders  and 
columns  should  be  made  very  stiff,  and,  where  practicable,  continuous. 
Fireproofing  should  be  of  the  most  perfect  type,  and  no  reasonable  expense 
should  be  spared  in  its  installation. 

-The  lessons  taught  by  the  great  fires  of  Boston,  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
have  been  verified  in  San  Francisco's  experience.  In  addition  to  these 
lessons,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn :  (a)  Roofs,  roof  appur- 
tenances and  skylights  should  be  given  ample  protection  against  fires 
from  without;  (b)  A  great  excess  of  fire  hose  and  apparatus  beyond 
ordinary  needs,  should  be  available,  (c)  A  strong  bond  for  fireproofing 
tiling-  etc  both  for  girder  and  column  protection  is  essential.  ^  (d)  l^ro- 
tection  for  front  windows  as  well  as  for  side  and  rear  ones,  is  of  vital 
importance,  (e)  Good  protection  for  steel  frames  and  steel  roof  trusses 
m  attics  or  the  exposed  or  unusual  places  should  be  provided,  (f)  Liberal 
use  should  be  made  of  fire  retardent  in  windows  and  door  transoms. 
(z)  Wise  and  liberal  use  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  for  girder 
and  column  fireproofing  has  proved  itself  saving  quality,  (h)  Interior 
fire  protection  and  prevention  by  wells,  pumps,  sprinklers  and  water  tanks 

vastly  lessen  fire-risk."  ,    .      r  r  ^t,     ^^^^i 

Captain   Sewell  also  places  himself  on  record  m  favor  of  the  steel 

frame  type  of  construction  for  tall  buildings,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly 

"^^^^In  my  judgment,"  continues  Captain  Sewell,  "to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults the  steel  construction  should  also  be  inclosed  with  walls  of  reinforced 
concrete.  The  proper  artistic  treatment  of  this  material  would  seem  to  be^ 
a  very  important  problem  for  the  architects  in  a  place  like  San  Francisco. 
Its  /reat  utility  in  earthquake  shocks  cannot  be  denied.  Where  steel 
frame  buildings  are  to  be  finished  with  ordinary  masonry  walls,  however, 
complete  bonding  of  all  face  bricks  with  full  header  courses  should  be 
absolutely  required ;  no  other  form  of  bond  is  adequate.  Nothing  but  l^ort- 
land  cement  mortar  should  be  allowed  in  any  portion  of  the  structure. 
The  masonry  should  be  tied  to  the  steel  frame  in  the  very  best  possible 
way   and  much  more  securely  than  is  ordinarily  the  case. 

"For  buildings  of  moderate  height,  say  up  to  125  feet  as  an  extreme 
limit  reinforced  concrete  alone  can  undoubtedly  be  so  designed  as  to  give 
very' good  results  when  subjected  to  either  earthquake  or  fire.  But  the 
bracing  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building  of  any  height,  to  resist  earth- 
quake, is  a  matter  for  serious  study.  The  problem  can  be  solved,  but  it 
has  not  been  solved  as  yet.  Any  building  of  considerable  height  in  an 
earthquake  country  should  have  as  little  mass  in  the  superstructure  as 

"For  the  ordinary  commercial  building  where  brick  walls  and  wooden 
joists  would  ordinarily  be  used,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  reinforced  con- 
crete  is  the  safest  and    most    practicable    solution   in   a  place   like   San 

Francisco. 

"Where  reinforced  concrete  is  used  throughout,  whether  the  building 
is  very  tall  or  not,  great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  the  connections  between  columns  and  members  of  the  floor  system. 
There  should  be  heavy  knee  braces  for  the  connection  of  all  girders  and 


beams,  and,  wherever  possible,  portal  bracing  in  the  shape  of  reinforced 
concrete  arches  should  be  introduced.  Of  course  the  amount  of  this  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  each  individual 
case,  such  as  the  height  of  the  building,  its  horizontal  area,  the  kind  of 
material,  the  dead  weight  in  the  upper  stories,  etc. 

"It  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that  a  solid  monolithic  concrete  struc- 
ture of  any  sort  is  secure  against  damage  in  an  earthquake  country,  unless 
it  should  happen  to  lie  across  the  slip. 

"The  Baltimore  and  the  San  Francisco  fires,  as  well  as  many  other 
fires  and  fire  tests,  have  proven  conclusively  that  commercial  methods  of 
fireproofing  are  inadequate  to  stand  any  real  test.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  steelwork  is  fairly  well  protected,  but  the  number  of  failures 
is  sufficiently  great  to  show  that  the  factor  of  safety  against  fire  is  not 
by  any  means  what  it  should  be. 

"For  the  protective  covering  itself  to  suflFer  complete  destruction,  or 
almost  complete  destruction,  in  any  one  fire,  is  in  itself  a  failure,  because, 
if  it  is  brought  to  any  such  pass,  the  steelwork  is  very  near  destruction 
and  the  margin  of  safety  is  altogether  too  small. 

"In  my  judgment,  columns  should  be  covered  either  with  four  inches 
of  brickwork,  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  and  with  all  the  interior 
space  filled  with  concrete,  or  else  they  should  be  enclosed  in  an  expanded 
metal  basket  and  the  entire  interior  filled  with  concrete,  so  that  the  mini- 
mum thickness  of  the  concrete  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  less  than  four 
inches.  Exposed  flanges  of  girders  should  be  protected  by  the  equivalent 
of  from  one  and  one-half  inches  to  two  and  a  half  inches  of  solid  porous 
terra  cotta,  according  to  circumstances.  If  concrete  is  to  be  used,  its 
thickness  should  be  increased  by  about  half  an  inch.  ■ 

"The  protection  for  low  flanges  should  always  be  inclosed  in  a  basket 
of  expanded  metal  or  heavy  lath  wire,  securely  anchored  into  the  side 
protection  of  the  webs.  The  San  Francisco  fire  showed  that,  even  in  a 
hot  fire,  streb   metal    mesh   basket    work   will   largely    retain   its   tensile 


Strength,  and  thus  hold  in  position  the  fireproof  covering  inside  of  it,  even 
though  the  latter  should  be  shattered  by  expansion  stresses,  or  otherwise. 
The  webs  of  girders  should  be  covered  by  four  inches  of  brickwork  or 
concrete,  built  up  on  the  lower  flanges.  Girders  should  be  completely 
covered  from  bottom  to  top  before  the  floor  systems  are  put  in,  so  that 
the  collapse  of  the  latter  will  not  expose  the  girder.  Floor  beams  should 
have  solid,  protecting  skewbacks,  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  or  be  covered  with  at  least  two  inches  of  concrete.  In  important 
work,  the  protection  of  their  lower  flanges  should  also  be  encased  in 
expanded  metal  or  wire  lath.  The  furred  ceilings  so  much  used  in  San 
Francisco  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the 
floQr  construction,  and  if  the  furring  rods  were  more  firmly  secured,  the 
total  loss  here,  as  a  rule,  would  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  plaster 

alone. 

"Hollow  tile  partitions  should   never  be  less  than   six  inches  thick.  • 

"The  results  at  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  did  not,  by  any  means, 
indicate  that  either  hollow  tile  or  concrete  is  altogether  a  failure  or  alto- 
gether a  success.  Both  fires  indicated  very  clearly  that  commercial 
methods  of  applying  both  materials  are  inadequate ;.  both  also  indicated 
very  clearly  that  successful  results  can  be  attained  with  both  materials. 

"A  conflagration  never  yields  comparative  results,  but  from  such 
results  as  are  available,  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  best  fire- 
resisting  material  available  at  the  present  time  is  the  right  kind  of  burned 
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rl.v  Bv  the  rieht  kind  of  burned  clay  is  meant  a  good  tough,  refractory 
r  av  almost  as  rSracory  as  fire  clay,  made  into  proper  shapes  and  properly 
burned  Some  commerdal  holloW  tile  work  is  made  of  good  ma  enal 
K  I  oc,  ^^1^  that  is  the  only  good  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it.  As 
for  concrete  there  can  be  no  qLstion  that  good  clinker  concrete,  made 
oTwdSned  clinkers.  Portlan\  cement  and  sand  j^^^  J-y/S-\  ^l; 
r^<.i<;tinP-  material      It  is  better  than  anything  else  except  the  better  types 

^^  ^"ul  hollow  tile  floor,  for  instance,  loses  its  lower  webs,  the  damage 
is  very  apparent    yet   in  the   majority  of  cases,  the   floor   remains  true 

thougb.  it  may  seem  undamaged  to  the  casual  observer  Th^  ^^^^^'^/y 
r^f  rnncrete  of  maintaining  a  good  face  in  spite  of  very  real  ana  very 
serious  damage.^s  likely  to  lead  the  laymen  into  very  dangerous  conclu- 
serious  O'lnidge,  y       oroperty   of   concrete   construction   may   lead 

requafy  da;\er"o?s' pra^^^^  as  concrete  is  inevitably  dam- 

aid  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  application  of  a  high  temperature, 
H  woSd  sfem  that,  in  all  cases  where  reinforced  concrete  floor  construe- 
on  is  used  "  furred  ceiling  below  it  should  be  absolute  y  required. 

"t  should  be  added  thlt  attic  floors  -djoofs  should  be  as  carefuOy 
designed  to  resist  fire  as  any  other  part  of  the  ^u.^mg  _  This  is  a  thmg 
-that   has  rarely   been__dQne,   and   the   experience   of   Baltimore   and   ban 
Francisco  show  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  .       ,  ^  e. 

"^  '-While  there  is  no  doubt  that  commercial  standards  of  fi-P-ofing 
are  dangerously  inadequate,  the  greatest  trouble  of  all  is  the  fact  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  protecting  the  exterior  openings  in  a  building. 
"In  my  judgment,  windows  protected  in  the  following  way,  even  with- 
out spriXrs,  might  keep  out  the  fire,  even  though  the  building  were 

shut  uo  and  abandoned.  .  ^       ,,.         ^     i     u.,*.*.^^ 

"Protect  the  outer  opening  with  some  form  of  rolling  steel  shutter 
or  preferably,  with  a  shutter  composed  of  sheets  of  ^teel  shd.ng  in  ve  y 
deep  rebates  by  means  of  angle  irons  or  nvets,  driven  so  as  to  interlock 
S  a  bead  to  be  placed  in  position  after  the  sheet  of  steel  is  itself  in 
position      By  providing  a  pocket  in  the  masonry  just  above  the  window 
head  and  makh^g  thes!  shutters  in  three  or  four  parts,  overlapping  and 
interlockine  at  the  overlap,  the  whole  shutter  could  be  slid  up  mto  the 
wa  1  ^ra  ti«^  out  of  sijht.     This  would  necessitate  window  openings 
sliehtly  lower  than  those  often  used  in  commercial  buildings,  but  the  loss 
o  flight  would  not  be  very  serious.     Make  the  windows  entirely  of  wire 
e  ass   shret  metal,  or  metal-covered  sash,  hung  in  rnetal,  or  metal-covered 
framk      On  the  inside  of  the  window,  use  a  slidmg  shutter,  either  o 
wood    covered  with  sheet  metal,  or  else,  of  sheet  metal  such  as  that  for 

"''  °In  lumming  up  his  views  on  the  situation,  Richard  L  Humphrey 
says  "The  San  Francisco  disaster  demonstrated  that  the  lessons  from 
?he  Chicago  and  Baltimore  fires  are  still  unlearned.     The  same  faults  in 
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construction  continue  to  be  repeated.  The  only  sure  way  to  remedy 
grave  defects  of  this  character  is  to  enact  strict  buildmg  laws  which 
will  compel  an  observance  of  the  essentials  for  fireproof  structures. 

"Large  conflagrations  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fire-proof  building.     To  label  one  as  such  is  bad  practice,  since  it  gives 
a  false  sense  of  security  and  causes  a  relaxing  of  necessary  precautions. 
"The  lessons  taught  by  the  great  calamities  such  as  have  befallen 
San  Francisco,  Baltimore  and  other  cities,  are  not  regarded.     It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  new  San  Francisco  will  to  a  large  extent  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  former  city  in  previous  defects  of  construction.     The  defects 
of  construction  which  are  so  strongly  condemned  by  reason  of  their  failure 
are  no  worse  than  those  generally  practiced  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  same  defects  are  common  and  it  is   evident  that  the  same  results 
would  follow  an  earthquake  of    equal    intensity    in    another    part  of  the 
country.    A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  New  York,  for  example,  under  similar  conditions,  would  be 
enormous.     The   damage  to   property   in    San    Francisco   is   estimated   at 
$250,000,000,  but  this  sum,  large  as  it  is,  is  exceeded  by  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  new  construction  in  New  York. 

"In  three  days,  the  tremendous  area  of  over  2593  acres  was  burned, 
destroying  entirely  490  city  blocks,  and  in  part,  32  blocks.  Of  this  314 
acres  comprised  the  congested  district,  on  which  there  was  $250,000,000 
insurance,  probably  representing  a  value  of  $500,000,000. 

"In  the  Baltimore  fire  1343  buildings  were  destroyed,  having  an  as- 
sessed value  of  $12,908,300.  In  two  years  these  burned  buildings  were 
replaced  by  570  buildings,  whose  assessed  value  is  $20,000,000.  These  new 
buildings  are  larger  than  the  old,  and  the  widening  of  the  streets  has 
eliminated  700  building  lots.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  reconstruction 
within  the  burned  district  is  complete,  there  will  be  less  than  800  buddings, 
of  which  the  assessed  value  will  be  fully  $25,000,000. 

"It  is  therefore  ^uite  reasonable  lo  sujypose  that  the  assessed  value 

of  the  reconstructed   San   Francisco  will  be  at  least  double  that  at  tlie 

time  of  the  catastrophe.  ... 

"While  reinforced  concrete  structures  were  few  in  the  zone  of  seismic 
disturbances,  these  stood  the  test  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
Rigidity  and  stiffness,  and  a  high  fire  resistance,  which  are  inherent 
qualities  of  concrete,  demonstrated  how  admirably  it  is  suited  to  resist 
this  extraordinary  test. 

"It  is  evident  that  in  earthquake  countries,  water  supply  pipes  at 
least  should  be  so  laid  as  to  avoid  the  action  of  slips,  settlements  or  ground 
movements  of  all  kinds.  The  pipe  lines  should  also  be  arranged  with 
gates  and  by-passes,  making  it  possible  to  cut  out  that  portion  of  the 
system  which  is  crippled.  There  should  also  be  some  means  .of  preventing 
the  loss  of  water  which  is  occasioned  by  breaks  in  the  house  service  pipes. 
The  early  failure  of  the  water  mains  rendered  the  city  helpless  and  placed 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  flames,  the  fury  of  which  for  three  days  threatened 
to  complete  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  recent  years  and  to  obliterate 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities.  It  was  finally  checked  by  a  combined 
influence  of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  a  wide  avenue. 

"For  a  proper  earthquake-proof  structure,  everything— the  design,  the 
materials  used,  and  the  workmanship— must  be  first-class.  Most  of  the 
failures  resulted  from  bad  design  and   poor  workmanship,   and   in   some 

cases,  poor  materials. 

"The  causes  of  the  failures  in  San  Francisco  may  be  summarized  as 
follows;  First,  dishonest  design  and  construction,  especially  as  regardsmuni- 
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cioal  county  and  state  institutions.  Second,  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  quaHfied  to  design,  and  advise  on  building  construction,  to  meet  the 
owners'  demands  and^e;ect  structures  for  the  least  possible  cost,  which 
teTs  to  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  correct  design;  the  result  is 
a  structure  that  will  carry  ordinary  loads,  but  that  fails  when  subjected 

*°  ""whUe  Two 'oMhe  five  sections  into  which  the  congested  value  dis- 
trict is  divided  involves  only  a  mile  of  conflagrating  hazard  within  their 
own  limits,  they  are  badly  exposed  by  the  others  m  which  all  element^' 
of  the  conflagration  hazard  are  present  to  a  marked  degree  Not  only 
is  the  hazard  extreme  within  the  congested  value  d'^^^ct  but  is  is  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  of  a  compact  surrounding,  great  height  arge  area, 
hlTe  resWence  district,  itself  unmanageable  from  a  fire-fightmg  stand- 
point by  reason  of  adverse  conditions  introduced  by  topography.  In  fact 
San  Francisco  has  violated  all  Underwriters'  traditions  and  precedent  by 
not  burning  up.  That  it  has  not  done  so  is  largely  due  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  fire  department,  which  cannot  be  relied  upon  indefinitely  to  stave 

off  the  inevitable.  .  , 

"The  destruction  was  greater  because  the  fire  was  hotter  than  was 
the  case  in  the  Baltimore  fire,  due,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  to  the  inflam- 
mable surroundings  and  the  unprotected  openings,  and  to  the  unchecked 

swav  of  the  flames.  „  ,  .  . . 

"The  lower  webs  of  floor  tile  came  off  to  perhaps  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  Baltimore  fire.  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  secure  a  suitable 
hard  sawdust  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  such  as  is  required  m  the  manufacture 
of  the  porous  terra  cotta  tile.    The  tile  used  are,  therefore,  more  dense  and 

of  poorer  quality.  .  u  •   „  j^ 

"The  question  of  fire-proofing,  however,  is  of  one  degree,  being  de- 
pendent on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  fire.     A  column   may  be 
properly  fire-proof  for  an  office  building  but  entirely  insufficiently  fire-_ 
proof  for  a  warehouse;  or  a  column  wliich  may  be  all  right  for  the  upper 
stories,  may  fail  in  the  basement  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kamm  building_ 

"Buildings  should  be  self-contained,  protected  against  exterior  tires 
and  capable  of  fighting  fire  from  the  inside ;  and  in  earthquake  countries 
where  service  is  likely  to  fail,  it  is  highly  essential,  where  possible,  to  have 
an  independent  supply,  as  from  an  artesian  well  with  the  necessary  pumps 

and  service  pipes.  ....  u         tu 

"The  indiscriminate  dynamiting  in  San  Francisco  did  more  harm  than 
eood  for  the  reason  that  the  concussions  damaged  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, as  in  the  case  of  the   Postoffice  building,  where  the  damage  was 

extensive 

"The  conditions  at  San  Francisco  were  unusual,  and  even  had  not  the 
water  supply  failed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  have  been  controlled 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  fires  at  a  time  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  fire  department  to  handle  them  efficiently,  especially  since  there 
was  such  a  large  number  of  combustible,  non-fireproof  structures. 

The  reports  of  the  three  engineers  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  amount 
of  damage  to  buildings  in  San  Francisco  varied  according  to  the  character 
of  the  materials  and  the  class  of  workmanship.  Buildings  constructed 
of  first-class  materials  with  careful  workmanship  suflFered  much  less  than 
those  constructed  of  poor  materials  with  inferior  workmanship.  This  fact 
should  be  a  lesson  to  owners,  engineers  and  architects  in  all  parts  of  the 

country.  .  -.   -    4.     u 

In  spite  of  all  the  lessons  taught  by  great  conflagrations,  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  a  great  deal  of  poor  material  and  workmanship  will  enter 
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into  the  construction  of  many  buildings.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  desires 
of  owners  who  want  their  buildings  constructed  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  quality  to  cheapness.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  information  is  lacking  in  regard  to  the  use  of  many 
materials  of  construction. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion, the  present  rapid  development  of  which  is  in  its  infancy,  and  em- 
phasizes the  great  need  of  additional  information  in  regard  to  structural 
materials.  That  the  government  is  alive  to  this  need  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  work  it  is  carrying  on  in  its  laboratories  at  St.  Louis,  Mq.,  where  ex- 
tensive tests  and  investigations  of  structural  materials,  principally  cement, 
concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  are  being  made.  The  results  of  this  work 
will  tend  to  establish  on  a  safer  and  more  practical  basis,  the  claims  of 
diflferent  types  and  materials  of  construction  to  their  respective  merits. 


* 


Concrete  Telegraph  Poles 

THE  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  experimenting  with  concrete  poles  for  their  telegraph 
service.  In  the  fall  of  1906  they  erected  a  mile  of  these  poles  on  their 
right  of  way  near  Maples,  Indiana,  in  order  to  test  them  out  in  actual  service. 
They  were  built  by  Mr.  Herman  Tapp,  contractor  of  Fort  Wayne,  at 
Maples,  Indiana,  and  were  hauled  out  on  cars  to  the  point  of  erection.  The 
profile  of  the  ground  being  somewhat  uneven,  the  length  of  the  poles  were 
varied  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  feet,  in  order  to  keep  the  tops  of  the 
poles  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  continuous  grade.  The  poles  were  8  inches 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  were  tapered  to  a  6-inch  square  at  the  top,  the 
corners  being  chamfered  two  inches,  making  the  pole  appear  octagonal  above 

the  ground.  1    ,       r       1       ^ 

Holes  were  left  for  the  brace  and  cross-arni  bolts  and  also  for  the  steps^ 


The  reinforcement  consisted  of  twenty-four  ^-inch  wires  running  the  full 
length  of  the  pole.  The  conditions  under  which  the  poles  were  erected  were 
not  of  the  best,  as  the  work  was  rushed  in  order  to  have  the  pole  line  com- 
plete for  the  date  of  a  certain  inspection  trip.  Because  of  this  fact  some  of 
the  poles  were  moved  from  the  point  of  building  and  were  erected  within 
five  days  after  they  had  been  made.  Notwithstanding  this  hurried  method 
of  construction  and  the  severity  of  the  windstorms  of  the  past  winter,  the  poles 
show  up  at  present  in  almost  perfect  condition.  The  alignment  is  of  the  best, 
and  the  condition  of  the  individual  poles  is  very  good,  as  no  check  marks  or 
other  signs  of  failure  have  appeared.  The  poles  were  set  four  feet  under  the 
ground  and  were  bedded  in  stone  screenings  giving  a  solid  foundation.  Al- 
though the  time  these  poles  have  been  in  use  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
sweeping  statements  as  to  their  value,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  first  eight  months 
of  service  have  certainly  showed  exceptional  results  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
concrete  for  this  purpose.  These  can  probably  be  put  in  at  a  cost  of  $8.00 
per  pole. 

Union  Rules 

"Why  didn't  you  put  on  the  porous  plaster  I  sent  you?" 

"Plaster!     Docthor,  I'm  a  mimber  ov  th'  Hod  Carriers'  Union,  and  it's 

against  th'  rules  for  me  to  do  any  plastherin'  except  in  th'  reg'lar  workin' 

hours." 


-«!j!piBTwe™::;» 
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Plant  of  the  Western  Art  TileWorksat  Tropica.  Cat. 

Art  Tile  on  the  Pacific  Coast* 

By  ARTHUR  J.  BURDICK 

ROM  the  mud-pits  of  ancient  Egypt,  where  the  captive  Hebrew  children 

fashioned  rude  bricks  of  clay  and    straw,  to    the    clean,    light     roomy 
-  weS  century  American  fac-tory,  where  are  made  tiles  and  fashioned 

mosaics  that  would  make  a  Michael  Angelo  envious,  is  a  far  call.  Not  so 
great  the  space  of  time,  however,  as  the  distance  in  the  achievement,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  products  and  in  the  methods  employed. 

There  ts  so  little  likeness  in  the  products  of  the  modern  factory  to  the 
rude  conceptions  of  those  early  moulders  of  clay  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  unbaked  specimens  dug  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  fortifications 
are  the  progenitors  of  ^the  exquisite  architectural  creations  in  clay  turned 
out  from  the  modern  factory.    Nevertheless  such  is  the  case. 

No  doubt  those  sun-dried  bricks  with  which  the  fortresses  of  P.thom  and 
Rameses  were  constructed  and  of  which  the  pyramids  were  budded  were  con- 
SS  work:  of  art  in  those  days,  though  it  -7°*  ^.--^8'-^  Jat^^^^^^ 
npaled  to  the  asthetic  nature  of  even  those  crude  builders.  Fossibly  wtien  a 
^w  centurTes  have  elapsed  the  tiles  and  clay  creations  of  today  may  be  termed 
crude  and  devoid  of  artistic  qualities.    Who  knows  ?  c    ^  u  •  i  c 

Man  has  been  practicing  nearly  4000  years  since  he  made  those  first  bricks 
of  clay  and  straw.  '^Possibly  another  4000  years'  practice  will  result  in  quite  as 

""*ttrs"nTuntil  the  Romans  came  upon  the  scene  that  the  baking  or  drying 
in  kilns  of  the  bricks  and  other  clay  articles  came  into  vogue.  I  was  under  this 
aggressive  and  progressive  nation  that  art  tiles  and  mosaic  work  came  mto  use, 

anri  the  real  historv  of  clay  art  began.  ,     ,       , 

Wheneve    an^ancient  Roman%illa  or  town  is  unearthed  today  specimens 

of  mosak  work  are  found.  The  floors  of  the  atriums  or  open  courts  usually 

•Reprinted   from   the  Pacific 'Electric  Magazine,   Los   Angeles. 


Machines  for  Stamping-  Tiles 

were  paved  with  mosaics.  As  a  rule  cut  stones  or  glass  squares  were  used.  In 
the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  are  mosaics  containing  25,000  different  shades  and  tints. 
The  designs  are  made  of  ''smalts"  or  opaque  glass,  from  which  was  cut  the  little 
squares  called  "tesserae." 

There  are  in  the  United  States  but  seventeen  factories  in  which  art  tiles 
are  made  There  are  several  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  products 
are  used.  There  is  btit  one  factory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mmmtains,  and  that  is  a 
mammoth  concern  with  more  than  five  acres  of  buildings  at  Tropico,  Cal.  With 
this  single  exception  the  most  westerly  factory  is  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Not  every  kind  of  clay  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  art  tile.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  two  localities  in  th^  United  States  in  which  clay  suitable  for  the 
white  tiles  is  found.  These  are  in  Connecticut  and  in  Kentucky.  These  two 
States  and  Canada  and  England  furnish  the  white  clays  for  the  factories  in 
this  country.  However,  the  other  grades  of  tiles  have  material  more  plentifully. 
In  California  all  but  the  finer  grades  of  clay  are  found  near  the  factory.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  white  clays  may  be  found  nearer  at  hand,  too,  for 
this  great  state,  so  prolific  in  minerals  of  nearly  all  varieties,  has  thus  far  been 
found  to  vield  the  things  most  needed  at  home. 

One  other  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles  comes  from  afar,  also. 
After  the  tiles  are  pressed  they  are  put  in  "saggars"  or  fire-clay  cases,  covered 
with  sand,  and  packed  in  kilns  to  be  burned.  The  sand  in  which  these  green 
tiles  are  packed  comes  from  Belgium.  It  is  the  only  kind  known  which  will 
answer  the  purpose.  This  is  a  flinty,  marble-like  sand  which  does  not  melt  or 
develop  sticky  qualities  and  it  prevents  the  tiles  from  adhering  to  each  other. 

The  process  of  tile-making  is  most  interesting,  and  is  more  complicated 
than  one  might  imagine.  In  the  first  place  the  clay  is  ground  so  fine  that  it  will 
pass  through  a  sieve  with  120  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  It  then  passes  into 
vats  where  it  is  mixed  with  water  and  kept  in  motion  until  it  passes  through 
pipes  to  a  filter  press,  where  it  is  forced  by  high  pressure  through  the  meshes 
of  heavy,  finely  woven  filter  cloths  which  removes  all  but  the  finest  of  clay 
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77ie  Filler  Room,  where  Clay  is  Mixed 


flour.    The  fine  dust  is  then  run  over  magnetized  plates  to  remove  any  metalhc 
particles  which  may  have  been  introduced  in  passing  through  the  machinery. 

Although  the  clay  has  been  several  times  handled  and  has  passed  through 
several  processes  it  is  only  ready  for  the  beginning  of  the  making  of  tile.  It  is 
now  in  the  shape  of  fine  flour,  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  and  it  is  stored  in 
bins  ready  for  further  processes. 

Before  it  is  ready  to  be  made  into  tiles  it  must  receive  back  a  portion  of 
the  moisture  that  has  been  taken  from  it.  The  introduction  of  this  moisture  is 
one  of  the  particular  features  of  the  business.  It  must  be  so  introduced  as  to 
produce  a  state  of  dampness  without  any  portion  becoming  actually  wet.  It 
must  be  in  so  minute  a  quantity  that  a  handful  of  the  flour  when  pressed  tightly 
in  the  fist  will  not  stick  together  in  a  mass  but  fall  out  of  the  hand,  when  re- 
leased, in  fine  particles,  as  when  gathered  up. 

The  clay  is  now  ready  for  the  moulders.  In  a  large  room  are  ranged  the 
moulding  machines.  Each  machine  represents  a  different  shape  or  size  of  tiling. 
The  tiny  round  and  square  pieces  used  in  floor  mosaics  are  moulded  in  groups, 
several  at  a  time,  but  the  larger  tiles,  the  base-pieces  and  the  cappings  are 
moulded  singly.  With  each  machine  is  a  deep  steel  mould.  Above  the  mould 
is  set  a  steel  plunger  which  fits  tightly  into  the  mould.  To  this  plunger  is  at- 
tached a  weight  of  ten  tons,  which  is  released  at  will  of  the  operator  of  the 
machine.  The  mould  is  filled  by  hand  tightly  with  the  prepared  clay  flour  and 
the  weight  operating  the  plunger  is  released.  It  is  then  lifted,  and  from  the 
mould  is  pushed  a  perfectly  shaped  tile  as  solid,  almost,  as  though  hewn  from 
stone.     The  tile  is  then  ready  for  the  kiln. 

As  has  been  said,  before  being  placed  in  the  kiln  the  tiles  are  packed  m  a 
peculiar  quality  of  sand  in  ''saggars."  These  fire-clay  boxes  are  then  stacked 
in  tiers  in  the  kiln,  the  great  doors  are  closed  and  sealed,  and  the  fires  are 
turned  on.  In  the  factory  of  the  Western  Art  Tile  Works  at  Tropico,  oil  is  the 
fuel  used.  This  is  forced,  under  high  pressure,  through  the  burner  in  at  the 
base  of  the  kilns  in  several  places,  producing  a  terrific  heat.  It  requires  a  tem- 
perature  of  2380  degrees  to  be  maintained  eighty  hours  to  properly  fire  the  tiles. 
Of  course  this  heat  cannot  be  measured  by  thermometers  or  by  any  ordinary- 
means  of  computing  temperature.  To  meet  the  emergency  a  peculiar  instru- 
ment has  been  devised.  In  a  fire-clay  base  are  set  three  chemical  pencils  of 
different  heat-resisting  powers.  Each  pencil  in  the  row  is  twenty  degrees  re- 
moved in  power  from  its  next  neighbor.  Up  to  a  certain  point  these  pencils 
are  unaffected  by  heat.  When  the  limit  of  its  resisting  power  is  reached  the 
pencil  melts  and  lops  over.  These  are  so  gauged  that  when  the  second  pencil 
succumbs  to  the  heat  the  fireman  knows  that  the  proper  degree  of  heat  has 
been  reached  and  he  governs  himself  accordingly.  The  instruments  are  intro- 
duced in  the  kiln  in  apertures  left  for  that  purpose.  By  opening  this  aperture 
the  fireman  can  at  any  time  see  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  instrument. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighty  hours  the  fires  are  turned  off  and  the  kiln  is  left 
to  cool.    It  takes  it  three  days  to  sufficiently  cool  to  admit  of  the  removing  of 

the  "saggars".  ^  ,  .  , 

Not  yet  is  the  tile  ready  for  the  packing  room.  It  must  have  its  enamel, 
whether  it  be  white  or  colored.  The  tile  which  has  been  produced  at  this  stage 
of  the  process  is  hard  as  stone  and  porous.  The  enameling  process  is  simple. 
The  enamel  is  a  lead  and  soda  silicate.  It  is  prepared  and  colored  with  what- 
ever color,  shade  or  tint  desired  and  the  face  of  the  tile  is  dipped  in  the  fluid. 
Being  porous  the  tile  immediately  absorbs  the  moisture,  leaving  the  solid  matter 
in  a  dry  condition  on  the  surface.  After  being  thus  dipped  they  must  again 
be  packed  in  the  kilns  and  fired  to  bake  the  enamel. 

After  the  second  time  being  removed  from  the  kiln  the  tiles  are  sent  to  the 
packing  room.    Here  the  larger  varieties  are  packed  in  straw  in  boxes  or  bar- 
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.  The  Stock  Room 

J  A     ^r.r-  cViinnincr      The  tinv  cubcs  and  round  lozenge-like 

"  %„ronV"  ,?r  ™..<1  tiles  .«™.d  ou.  but  the  *;j«'\'"": '"«; 

preparation  of  material  and  the  mixing  and  applying  of  f^'f,^/^*^^  .f Xr  fac 
S  factory  has  processes  of  its  own,  and  each  strives  to  o.jtd.  all  o  her    a 

the  Old  World,  and  every  day  sees  new  achievements  in  this  line. 

How  McOinnes  Fooled  the  Boss 

Casey-Ye're  a  har-rd  worruker,  McGinnes.     How  many  hods  o'  morther 
hodful  up  an'  down  all  day,  an'  he  thinks  I  m  worrukin ! 

X".».  '™"/''(^:r,,?>srrerch?nfe't?r  ■"*  "■""-  ■ 

A  man's  name  writ  on  glass 
Be  sure  he  owns  a  diamond 
And  his  parents  own  an  ass." 
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The  Minor  Chord 


By  ROBERT 
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Architect 


Detail  at  Interior  of  '/Aon  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Oakland    Cal. 

Robert  Morgencier,  Architect 


"T^HE     many    new 
I      buildings   being 

erected  in  San 
Francisco  and  the 
Hay  cities,  notably  in 
Oakland,  have  so 
monopolized  the  at- 
tention of  the  public 
that  the  extensive 
work  of  improve- 
ments, remodeling 
and  enlarging  of 
structures  is  passed 
with  little  or  no  no- 
tice. 

Yet  some  of  this 
work,  particularly 
when  of  artistic  mer- 
it, deserves  mention. 
An  example  is  the 
recently  remodeled 
interior  of  the  Zion 
F.vangelical  Lutheran 
(  hurch  of  Oakland. 
In  its  previous  state 
this  was  one  of  those 
architecturally  non- 
descript, bleak  and 
cheerless  edifices  of 
an  earlier  period  now 
happily  past.  Recent 
alterations  have  trans- 
formed the  homely 
interior  into  a  rare 
and  beautiful  bit  of 
Gothic,  in  which  two 
periods — the  pointed 
and  vertical — are  most 
happily  blended.  The 
color  scheme  —  pale 
antique  verde  and  old 
ivory — in  combination 
with  cathedral  oak 
seatings,  produces  an 
extremely  pleasing  ef- 
fect. 

The  sketch  and 
i)hoto-halftones  of  a 
few  of  the  details, 
give  a  good  idea  of 
the  work. 
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There  are  three  nnotifs  ^^  these  n^odels   viz      The  belU^^^^^^^^^ 
to  full  blossom,  the  foliage  of  th^  oak  and  Uly  of  th«  ^"ey   co  ^^^^^^ 

he  ^^^it^^Z^^!^^^^^-  -  -'^'^  -'' 
only  sound  the  minor  chord  therein. 


Showing  Gothic  Detail.  Interior  /.ion  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

Robert  Morgeneier.  Architect 


Cement  Competition 

Apparently  brick  men  have  little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
cement.  Experiments  with  it  do  not  demonstrate  its  efficiency  for  any 
but  the  cheapest  building.  For  low,  cheap  buildings,  which  make  no 
pretense  of  beauty,  or  anything  beyond  bare  utility,  cement  may  do.  It 
never  will  do  where  beauty  as  well  as  utility  is  required,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  beauty  was  more  generally  a  part  of  almost  every 
architectural  scheme  than  it  is  now.  Cement  lends  itself  to  some  of  the 
plainer  forms  of  decoration.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  anything  further  with 
it.  Most  architects  want  more  or  less  ornament  on  the  buildings  they 
construct,  and  no  material  lends  itself  to  such  artistic  forms  at  such  small 
expense  as  brick  and  terra  cotta.  This  point  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  superiority  of  brick  over  cement  if  nothing  else  did;  but  that  is  only 
one  point.    There  are  many  others  equally  as  important.— Clayworker. 

Many  a  young  architect,  who  has  begun  his  career  by  treating  contractors 
if  not  with  haughtiness  at  least  with  condescension,  has  found  himself  serious- 
ly indebted  to  them  before  long  for  some  kindly  hint  or  warning  in  matters 
of  construction  that  has  spared  him  the  shame  of  responsibility  for  a  disaster. 
It  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  listen  patiently  to  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
remonstrance  that  comes  from  a  contractor  or  intelligent  mechanic,  and  the 
advice  is  as  applicable  to  the  relations  that  exist  between  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors as  between  architects  and  contractors. 
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The  Folly  of  Fire 


By  K    W    FITZFATKICK,  Architect 

ing  data  .inthpc:"    said  he   "do  you  select  the  shoddy,  cheap- 

"In  buying  a  suit  of  clothes  ,  sam  ne,  y  ^^^^ 

looking,  cotton  things,  that  are  ^"t ''"'^  ^ette^han  P^^^^^  V  ^^^  ^^^ 

will  lose  their  color  and  shape  ^J^er  a  few  days    wea  ^^ j^  ^^^^ 

clothes  of  good  materia  s,  that  fee   ;~y;;"^^;,,''^„a  ^^se  initial  cost  is 

Z^^^X'^Zl^^^^^^oArZ.o..  with  you  who  can  ad- 

^'"  "fntiildings  the  conditions  are  exactly  ^^^  J^^£^ S^ 
prehensible  why'a  man  who  '^Y^^ -^  ^^^^^^f.Sv,  P^a^Tet^^  a  source  of 

Ltely  invest  his  ^--^VrSudlV^Try^i^^^^^  °f  ^^^^  ""^''^y  1 

worry  and  expense  and  that  stanas  a  ve,  y  g    ■  r    ■      g^it  of  clothes,  it  is  the 

stroyed,  the  so-called  cheap  bm''  '"K.rinfto  the  same  comparison,  it  is  certainly 
poorest  kind  of  '"vestment  and  adhe    n    to  the  sa^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

plSdTwr7an-^"«nf^^^^^ 

brc^elrrrlfor^f^^^^^^^^  -— ^  -  ^^^  -- 


...,/nse  of  an  e^stty  b^ginled  i^iWie  ^  buildings.     It  does 

ta  i".nce  is  .c,...ll,  <li...i..i;l.e<i  "'J^ '''",X°St,  better  and  re.amp  the 
"The  only  thinu  .o  * '» '°  "^."Ce  ™      C  los.es  have  go.ien  to  .he 

Lt,:Sn;L  ■\he"c.ro?HXre-f;Sin"ha;  hen  n„h  ,n„e.se<,  h,  .ha, 

one  factor  in  our  commercial  economics  reasonable,  economical 

"Thoroughly  fireproof  building  is  "le  only  sensiDie  .^.^.^^^ 

way  of  doing  things.  It  ^'^''f'f'^y'''^^ZrJZn  C^when  I  say  'fireproof 
cost  is  but  a  trifle  over  '^^V'^^nw  shol  rconstrlK^^^^^^  undamageable  as 
T  mean  not  only  that  the  building  sho"l'l  "«  be  nroperly  put  together  and  the 
well  as  incombustible  materia  s,  but  hey  f^"f^^^  P'^°K/  p^^t  of  the  trouble 
whole  designed  in  a  'fi-P-f'-'l^^tnCX"  fireproof  r^flly-eans.  There 
so  far  has  been  that    ew  f  ^hitects  knovv  what  hrep  ^f^^^^elves  of  the 

are  countless  ways  of  finding  out,  ^"t  t^^ey ^"^^^^^^  ^f  cities  to  protect 

advantages,  and  it  has  now  ^«o'"^  ^'^   '  ^^"ed  destn.cHon  of  life  and  prop- 
themselves  and  their  people  against  J-    -^'^--^/,';,^[  ^,,  been  brought  obout 

r;^s;Kharst^tpTry^a4  «-'  ---^^^^  >-  -^^-  '^"•"^"^" 

and  sensible  construction. 
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Increasing  Shortage  in  the  Lumber  Supply 

lUCH  concern  is  being  manifested  over  the  enormous  consumption  of 
timber  in  this  country  and  the  fact  that  the  drain  on  our  forests  threatens 
to  create  a  serious  lumber  famine.    A  conservative  estimate  of  the  pres- 
ent annual  output  of  lumber,  firewood  and  other  forest  products  places  the  value 

at  $1,075,000,000.  .  •    .u    tt  •.  ^ 

According  to  the  government  Forest  Service  every  person  in  the  United 
States  is  using  over  six  times  as  much  wood  as  he  would  use  if  he  were  in 
Europe  The  country  as  a  whole  consumes  every  year  between  three  and  four 
times  more  wood  than  all  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  grow  in  the  mean- 
time The  average  acre  of  forest  lays  up  a  store  of  only  10  cubic  feet  annually, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  laying  up  at  least  30  cubic  feet  in  order  to  furnish  the 
Sets  ta^^^  of  it.  Since  1880  more  than  700,000^,000  feet  of  timber 
have  been  cut  for  lumber  alone,  including  80,000,000,000  feet  of  coniferous 
timber  in  excess  of  the  total  coniferous  stumpage  estimate  of  the  Census  in 

1880 

This  country  is  today  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  forest  resources 

as  was  Germany  150  years  ago.  During  this  period  of  150  years  such  German 
States  as  Saxony  and  Prussia,  particularly  the  latter,  have  applied  a  policy  of 
government  control  and  regulation  which  has  immensely  increased  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  forests.  The  same  policy  will  achieve  even  better  results  in 
the  United  States,  because  we  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  lessons  which 
Europe  has  learned  and  paid  for  in  the  course  of  a  century  of  theory  and 

^"*^  L«t  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  rapid  and  gaining  depletion  of  American 
forest  resources  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  PoP"  ation  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  circular  that  the  increase  in  population  since  1880  is  barely 
more  than  half  the  increase  in  lumber  cut  in  the  same  period.  Two  areas  sup- 
plying timber  have  already  reached  and  passed  their  maximum  production- 
-gortheastern  StateainUSZa^  the  Lake  St^e^m  1890.     T^  the 


1^e™1  atls^h^h  curyS^inetmoun^^ 
lumber  cut  of  the  country,  are  undoubtedly  near  their  maximum.    The  Pacific 
StTtes  wm  soon  take  the  ascendency.    The  State  of  Washington  within  a  few 
years  hrs  come  to  the  front  and  now  ranks  first  of  all  individual  states  in  volume 

°^  ''"At  present  but  one-fifth  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is  em- 
braced in  National  Forests.  The  remaining  four-fifths  have  already  passed  or 
are  mo  t  likelv  to  pass  into  private  hands.  The  average  age  of  tlie  trees  felled 
for  lumber  ths  year  is  not  less  than  1 50  years.  In  other  words,  ,f  he  is  to  secure 
a  second  crop  of  trees  of  the  same  size,  the  lumberman  or  private  forest  owner 
must  wait  say?  at  least  one  hundred  years  for  the  second  crop  to  grow.  As  a 
™le  such  long-time  investments  as  this  waiting  would  involve  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  business  men  who  are  accustomed  to  quick  returns.  But  the 
Stages  and  the  Nation  can  look  much  farther  ahead.  The  larger,  then  the  area 
of  Natronal  and  State  control  over  woodlands,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that 
thp  forests  of  the  country  will  be  kept  permanently  productive. 

The  question  of  how  long  our  timber  supply  will  hold  out  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  cannot,  of  course,  be  readily  determined^  While  on  these 
Snts  authorities  differ,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  in  a  compara- 
tivX  few  years  the  supply  of  virgin  forest  will  be  practically  exhausted. 
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History  and  Development  of  Waterproofing 

By  MAXIMILIAN  TOCH 

THE  early  history  of  waterproofing  is  clouded  very  much  in  myster;^ 
for  the  reaso/there  is  little  or  no  literature  ^n  ^he  ^"bject^"^ '^ 
must  therefore  be  taken  very  much  on  faith  and  mformat.on  The 
early  Sry  of  waterproofing  is  very  much  like  the  question  which  wa? 
asked  of  aTchoolboy :" Which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States? 
and  to  which  he  answered,  "Chicago."  The  questioner  thereupon  said  to 
the  boy   "Who  told  you  so?"  and  the  boy  answered,  "A  gentleman  from 

'^*"''Th°e"first  successful  waterproofers  were  the  Romans,  as  they  were  the 
first  successful  manufacturers  of  cement,  and  waterproofing  consisted 
Sarny  In  building  foundation  walls  which  were  so  thick  it  was  d.fficuh 
for  water  to  penetrate.  At  the  time  Ceasar  invaded  Gaul,  about  2,000 
vearraeo  the  Romans  found  a  mineral  which  is  now  known  as  cerus.te, 
and  thTthey  melted  and  from  it  they  obtained  lead.  The  metal  was  too 
soft  howeve^,  for  technical  use,  but  they  soon  discovered  on  rolling  it  into 
th  n  shretlthat  it  corroded  only  on  the  surface,  and  corrosion  went  no 
further  and  Ihis  sheet  lead  is  still  found  today  as  a  waterproofing  material 
in  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  ancient  structures  .  ,    k»  ,T,«r^ 

The  use  of  sheet  lead  for  conveying  water  has  been  found  to  be  niore 
suitable  than  other  materials,  for  the  reason  that  the  white  scum  which 
foms  does  not  go  any  further  and  this  is  an  oxide  which  seems  to  protcet 
the  lead  und°ern^eath  It.     Where  iron  pipes  are  "^^^Jor  conveying  waer 
hey  in  time  rust  out  completely.     So  we  have  to  thank  the  Romans  for 
the  real  introduction  of  waterproofing  on  foundation  walls.     During  the 
feudal  times  the  method  of  protection  that  was  practiced  by  the  ancients 
was  to  Hulld^  castles,  and  around  these  castles  were  bu.lt  moats^Jiese„ 
molts   were   huee   dugouts   filled   with   water   and   a  drawgridge   across. 
When  tre  enemfappLched  them  they  drew  up  the  bndge,  and  in  tha 
way   isolated   themselves   and   were   invulnerable.     To   this   day   the   ex 
pression  exists  in  England  "that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle,     and  it  is 

traced  to  this  construction.  .    ..    .    ^u      ,.,.,*„, 

The  ancient  Britains  and  Normans  soon  found  that  the  water 
penetrated  into  the  cellars  or  dungeons  of  the  castles,  and  where  these 
dungeons  ^ere  used  for  prison  purposes  they  cared  not  whether  they  were 
damp  or  dry,  but  they  found  later  on  that  the  seepage  undermined  the 
foundations,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to  keep  the  water  out,  which  in 
some  cases  they  did  with  sheet  lead,  but  more  often  with  huge  stones 
filled  in  with  cement,  and  so  no  progress  was  made.  ■ 

Coal  tar  pitch  and  coal  tar  liquid  are  materials  which  must  be  applied 
in  a  hot  condition,  and  their  value  as  waterproofing  materials  is  in  con- 
junction with  fabric  of  various  thicknesses  running  from  three  to  ten. 
Bitumen  is  of  undoubted  value,  but  wherever  there  is  a  leaky  gas  main  a 
mixture  of  illuminating  gas  and  seepage  water  always  destroys  coal  tai 
waterproofing.  It  so  happened  that  some  of  the  stations  of  the  subway  m 
New  York  City  were  found  to  leak  after  they  had  been  completed,  and  the 
water  which  came  through  the  waterproofing  was  impregnated  with 
illuminating  gas ;  in  order  to  overcome  this,  the  speaker  invented  a  new 
waterproofing  fabric  known  under  the  name  of  Benzol  Proof  Cloth. 

•  From    an    address   before   the    Chicago    Architects'    Association. 
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Quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  think  it  was  in  1879,  when  the  Obel.sk 
was  first  brought  to  Central  Park,  New  York,  it  was  found  that  in  a  very 
few  months  it  began  to  show  signs  of  disintegration,  and  Prof.  K.  Ugden 
Doremus,  who  was  at  that  time  a  well-known  chemical  expert,  was  con- 
sulted at  to  the  application  of  the  material  to  the  Obelisk  for  'ts  preserva- 
tion This  illustrated  the  remarkable  difference  in  climate,  for  the  Obelisk 
had 'stood  perfectly  for  3000  years  in  Egypt,  and  vvithin  six  months  after 
its  arrival  in  New  York  the  temperature  changes  had  begun  to  affect  it. 
You.  gentlemen,  are  probably  aware  that  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States!  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  there  is  a  temperature  change  of  130  , 
and  during  the  year  our  thermometer  frequently  goes  as  low  at  10  below 
zero  and  in  the  summer  season  mounts  to  as  high  as  120  .  Uut  here  i 
believe  the  temperature  variation  is  about  145°,  and  this  explains  why 
some    building    materials,    particularly    cement,    are    not    suited    for    this 

climate.  .     .        ,  .  '  ,. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  that  a  large  body  of  cement  or  concrete 
will  withstand  the  temperature  variations,  but  I  do  know  that  in  Belgium 
the  manufacture  of  cement  tiles  has  existed  successfully  for  over  300 
vears  and  these  tiles  are  not  more  than  one  inch  thick,  and  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  tiles  made  in  this  country  of  the  same  material 
have  not  withstood  our  climate  for  one  year.  ,-     ^     c 

And  so  it  was  when  Prof.  Doremus  was  consulted  on  this  subject  of 
waterproofing  of  the  Obelisk  against  the  ravages  of  the  elements,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  application  of  hot  paraffiine  would  be  the  Prope'"  "l^th<Dd. 
This  was  done,  and.  although  this  was  over  25   years   ago    "o   second 
application  of  hot  paraffine  has  ever  been  ^pphed  to  the  Obelisk,  and  I 
know  that  the  monolith  has  been  perfectly  preserved  since  then     Th.s  h<>_t 
paraffine  method  is  the  outcome  of  what  is  known  as  the    Caffall  Process 
^d  I  understand  it  is  excellent,  excepting  for  the  lighter  stones,  on  which 
it  unfortunately  acts  as  a  dust  and  dirt  collector.    There  are  a  number  of 
other  cement  a'^id  stone  waterproofing  materials  on  the  market  which  are 
"soTutions^TpliFaffihersoni^ot  which  were  examined  and  found  to  conta  n  ^ 
a  very  small  percentage  of  low-melting-point  paraffine,  and  these  are  to 
be  avoided,  ior  they  afe  only  temporary  materials,  worth  but  a  few  cents 
per  gallon,  and  sold  at  prices  beyond  their  real  value. 

Another  material  which  has  been  successfully  ."^^d>n  Europe  is  the 
invention  of  Prof.  Hauenschild.  in  conjunction  with  Kessler,  and  these 
SisTs  invented  Fluosilicate  of  magnesia,  known  technically  under  the 
nar^  of  muate  The  Paris  Opera  House,  the  Kaiser's  Palace  in  Potsdam, 
and  a  great  many  other  buildings  in  Europe  were  all  treated  with  this 
mateda!  and  it  serves  an  excellent  purpose,  for  it  hardens  stone  and  makes 
k  rain  proof  at  the  same  time,  but  this  beneficial  effect  is  not  instantaneous, 
for  it  takes  more  than  a  year  to  demonstrate  itself. 

About  16  years  ago,  when  fireproof  construction  became  quite  prom- 
inent in  New  York  City,  and  the  question  of  taking  away  the  air  space 
had  to  be  solved,  my  firm  invented  a  material  which  when  app  led  to  the 
inside  of  ou  Ifde  walls,  either  over  brick  construction  or  hollow  brick, 
would  °eta°n  the  plaster  do  away  with  the  air  space  and  prevent  moisture 
^om  comTng  hrough.  A  material  of  this  kind  could  not,  of  course,  contain 
anv  tar  or  the  reason  any  tar  material  would  stain  the  plaster  on  the 
fnner  surface  of  the  room.  It  had  to  be  alkali  proof,  so  that  the  lime  in 
the  cement  and  in  the  brown  coat  should  not  affect  it.  and  yet  I  have  the 
most  remarkable  story  to  tell  in  connection  with  this-that  it  took  our 
Concern" ver  five  yearns  to  educate  the  architects  and  builders  to  the  use 
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of  it  against  most  insurmountable  odds.  Today  no  prominent  building  is 
e  ected  without  the  use  of  some  of  this  material  somewhere,  ^nd  one  of 
the  largest  buildings  I  know  of  in  New  York,  which  has  cost  up  to  $10,000, - 
OOO  hfs  this  Damp-Resisting  Paint  applied  on  the  walls,  back  on  the 
Sings  andunder  ?he  floors."  It  took  so  long  to  educate  the  pubhc  m  the 
use  of  this  material  that  the  time  for  its  patent  had  etepsed,  and  now  it  is 
unfortunate  thl't  similar  materials  have  imitated  it  and  to  -X  ^--l^^ff^ 
no  less  than  12  substitutes  appeared  on  the  market,  and  then  gradually 
disaooeared  as  the  material  failed.  ,    •  i   •         ij 

ks  use  as  a  waterproofing  material  and  insulating  material  in  cold 
storage  building  has  made  it  many  friends,  for  the  immovable  air  m  the 
air  space  and  absolute  freedom  of  odor  and  taint  of  the  material  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  cold  storage  plant. 


Hollow  Tile  For  Country  Homes 

THE  artistic  country  home,  safe  from  destruction  by  fire  and  costing  little 
more  than  inflammable  structures  of  wood,  is  the  latest  development  in 
modern  building.  It  has  now  become  possible  to  erect  an  inexpensive 
home  of  materials  which  wiU  not  only  eliminate  dang;er  from  fire  but  will  in- 
crease the  durability  of  the  structure  and  lessen  the  disbursements  for  repairs 

"  ''"'^  ffiem  o°f"the  fireproof  home  has  now  arrived,  for  the  country  as  well  as 
the  city  for  the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  man  of  moderate  means.  In  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  price  of  lumber  has  increased  the  cost  of  fireproofing 
haTdrcreased  owing  to  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  distnbu  ion, 
and  the  use  of  the  laUer  now  involves  an  outlay  but  little  larger  than  that  in- 
curred in  former  years  when  burnable  material  was  used.  A  row  o  houses 
-^cently  erected  in  Pittsburg:  cost  $4,500  each.     Open  bids  were  made  for  their 


t^SS^f  ^  thTconfra^^^^^ 
pLce  of  hollow-tile,  was  $4,000.     A  fireproof  house  erected  >"  Washington 
cost  $5,186.  while  one  bid  for  the  old-fashioned  wood  frame  was  $5,875— a 
difference  of  $669  in  favor  of  the  former.  ^     ,,  ,    ^• 

The  man  who  wants  a  country  home  which  will  afford  better  protection 
against  the  elements  than  the  frame  house,  however  wel  built,  can  possibly 
pVovide-a  home  that  will  be  outwardly  attractive  as  well  as  inwardly  com- 
fortable in  all  kinds  of  weather-is  beginning  to  mvestigate  the  cost  and  effi- 
ciency of  various  fireproofing  materials  which  can  be  used  for  its  constructiom 
The  result  is  that  terra  cotta  hollow-tile  blocks  are  now  generally  used 
for  walls,  floors  and  partitions  in  place  of  brick  or  wood.  These  blocks 
being  made  of  hard  burnt  clay  cannot  be  destroyed  by  fire^  The  theory 
in  using  them  is  to  divide  the  whole  structure  into  a  series  of  fireproof  units, 
similar  to  the  bulkheads  of  a  battleship,  so  that  when  fire  occurs  it  may  be 
confined  to  the  area  in  which  it  starts.  ...  ,.        ^  • 

Another  advantage  in  the  use  of  these  blocks  is  that  each  contains  a  non- 
conductive  air-space,  which  makes  the  building  in  which  they  are  used  warmer 
in  winter,  cooler  in  summer,  and  sound-proof.  u    u    u  ^(  fir^ 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  a  country  house  can  be  built  of  hre- 
proof  materials  without  sacrificing  desired  architectural  features.  F'rep'-oof 
terra-cotta  materials  are  molded  in  all  sorts  of  forms  and  shapes  so  that  the 
design  of  the  owner  may  be  closely  followed.  Houses  already  built  in  this 
way  show  that  the  artistic  effect  is  as  beautiful  in  such  structures  as  though 
they  were  built  of  wood. 


;  L>-5^^^5:wi?;iK^^  My vm^ 
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The  Decorations  of  the  Colony  Club 

By  C.  WALTER    TOZER 

ONE  of  the  most  talked  of  club  buildings,  and  one  which  has  been  written 
about  in  nearly  all  the  magazines  of  late,  is  that  of  the  Colony  Club  at 
120  Madison  a'venue,  NewSork   It  is  one  of  the  --t.nterest.ng  club 
buildings  in  that  city  of  wonderful  buildings,  and  is  the  only  club  house  there 

designed  exclusively  for  women.  „  .  .  .  ,  ..  ...  „,irnose  and  its 
•  The  Colony  Club  is  essent.ally  American  in  both  its  purpose  ana  its 
methods  and  .s  an  organization  for  women  on  exactly  the  same  l.nes  as  those 
whch  govern  men's  clubs.  Besides  being  a  social  organization  it  .s  a  literary 
Tnd  athktTc  clubTs  well.  Its  membership  includes  practically  all  the  women  of 
social  prominence  about  New  York,  as  well  as  the  leading  women  authors 
Tc  e  s«.  Zsidans  and  artists,  both  in  New  York  and  elsewhere^  ^I^^e, loS 
upon  a  basis  very  much  broader  than  any  man's  club,  but  follows  quite  closely 

'""^  "it  iuUdinl  ^sTne  StelaTt  dinned  by  the  late  Stanford  White,  of 
M.K  m  Mead  and  White  and  he  considered  it  one  of  his  best  pieces  o  work. 
\nfT,i  h^  has  the  bull  Hngs  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  (the  mill  onaires'  club), 
the  University  aub  and  th^e  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  standing  as  wonder- 

'"'  The"S;rctb"ht'Tb.li'nr  in  conformity  to  its  name,  e^entially 

Colo^al  in  t;j  six  stories  high,  with  two  of  the  ^-^ -^^^^X^^.^.^rd^J 
rrvi^tn^al  it  hU  manv  striking  and  original  features.  It  is  constructea  oi  uuii 
S  Coti  af  briTk " vith  whife  columns  running  from  the  base,  supporting  a 
blonyX  width  of  the  building.  It  is  lavishly  yet  tastefully  decorated  and 
furnished  This  work  was  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  decorator.  Miss  Elsie 
^  w  if;  o  ciL;  of  F  S  De  Wolfe  of  San  Francisco,  formerly  manager  of 
Phe  H?tel' Pleasanton  now  manage  of  the  Majestic  Hotel  and  the  Bellevue 
H^te^lf  p^?s:"tTiid^T  Miss'pe  Wolfe  is  better  known  to  -  oh 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  popular  actress,  than  as  a  decorator.  She  gave  up  ttie  stage, 
--S^  a  fe^  years  ago  and  decided_Lo_Uk^uj)  the  art  of  intenor  decoration 

leLfedZ  her     For  the  past  two  summers  Miss  De  Wolfe  has  been  abroad 
roEing'ancrdiscovering'furniture  and  f-.iishings  for  the  club.    In  fact  she 

'^-^^--::^:^:^^^^'S^^^^^^^^^  a  large  central 
hall  IontaTni^?g  a  great  stone  fireplace  and  heavy  mahogany  urniture.  This 
ha    contains  the  office  and  leads  into  the  reception-room,  read.ng-room,  card- 

^d  akoves,  some  of  which  open  out  upon  verandas.    The  preva.l.ng  style  in 

'""^  'Th"'floorb'neat°h  tt  ts'giverm^fnly  to  things  pertaining  to  the  physical 
side  of  life  One  wtll  find  here  installed  the  most  approved  systems  of  Turkish. 
Russian;  eiectrrcaTd  all  other  kinds  of  baths.    There  are  also  massage,  mam- 
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cure  and  hair-dressing  rooms,  in  connection  with  the  baths.  The  swimming 
pool  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  floor.  It  is  twenty-two  by  sixty  feet 
and  is  graded  in  depth  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  so  that  the  novice  at  swimming 
and  the  aquatic  expert  alike  may  enjoy  its  privileges.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  set  entirely  with  mirrors,  and  the  ceiling  is  hung  with  vines  and  clusters  ot 

^^^^On  passing  to  the  second  floor,  one  finds  it  mainly  devoted  to  the  reception 
room    which  is  two  stories  in  height.     The  room  can  readily  be  arranged  for 
dances   receptions  or  theatricals,  while  the  balcony  provides  a  convenient  place 
for  the  orchestra.    It  has  a  vaulted  roof  with  novel  lighting  effects   consisting 
of  clusters  of  lights  representing  eagles  hung  from  the  ceiling     The  coats  ot 
arms  of  the  club  are  on  each  of  the  panelled  walls.    Its  color  scheme  is  French 
erav  and  gold,  with  deep  red  velours  hangings  and  elegant  furniture,      ihe 
balance  of  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  gymnasium  and  squash  courts 
also  two   stories  in  height.     In  the   gymnasium   will  be   found   all  the  most 
modern  athletic  appliances,  also  a  basket  ball  court  and  a  graded  running  track. 
The   fourth   floor   contains   ten   bedrooms,   naturally   following   feminine 
tastes,  but  most  charming  for  their  simplicity  and  comfort.     For  the  most  part 
they  are  decorated  in  shades  of  pink  and  white  and  green  and  white.     Large 
flowered  wall  papers  and  chintz  curtains  are  conspicuous.     The  furniture  is 
Colonial,  with  its  spindle-legged  chairs  and  tables  and  beds  with  mahogany 
bedposts. 


Most  Expensive  Wall  Paper 

WH  \T  is  believed  to  be  the  most  expensively  papered  room  in  the  world 
is  an  apartment  in  the  residence  of  Charles  Whitfield  King,  of  Ipswich, 
England.    It  is  papered  with  unused  postage^  stamps  with  a  face  value 
of  $4000  and  an  actual  commercial  value  of  about  $25,000. 


Mr  Kine  is  a  dealer  in  postage  stamps  at  Tpswich,  having  begun  to  collect 
stamps  ;vhen  l,ut  a  lad  thirteen  years  old.  His  ^^"f  «\  l^=^i.^';S^"  *°;"<j; 
proportions  that  it  is  declared  lie  is  able  from  his  stock  ot  300,000.000  to  supply 
at  a  single  order  twenty  tons  of  stamps.  

For  many  years  Mr.  King  devoted  considerable  t.me  to  the  culture  of 
orchids  having  at  one  time  over  1500  rare  specimens  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  calla  lilies,  crossing  many  species  and  developing  some  most  won- 

"  \Ts'-m  his  country  home.  "Morpeth,"  that  his  most  "'"^"e  conception  in 
the  form  of  a  room  papered  with  unused  postage  stamps  is  to  be  found.  China 
covered  with  stamps  and  rooms  papered  with  used  stamps  are  not  unknown 
although  quite  rare,  but  Mr.  King's  library  is  the  only  apartment  on  earth 
decorated  with  stamps  never  used  for  postage.  ,  ,    ■  ,.     t,      .  .„„. 

The  room  is  about  fifteen  feet  square  and  of  the  usual  height.  The  stamps 
extend  from  floor  to  ceiling,  forming  even  the  border.  The  work  of  trans- 
ferrin?  he  stamps  to  the  walls  occupied  the  time  of  an  expert  decorator  eleven 
iou^s^each  day  For  nearly  100  days"^  Approximately  SaOOO  stamps  were  used 
there  being  forty-eight  varieties  and  many  denonniations.  The  stamps  were 
not  mereW  stuc/on  the  walls  in  blocks  or  strips  with  only  the  purpose  .n  view 
of  covering  up  the  white  walls,  but  according  to  plans  and  designs  worked  out 
by  Mr  K^ng,  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  producing  an  artistic  and  pleasing 

'*^''i;iost  beautiful  and  elaborate  designs  of  an  imitation  mosaic  have  been 
produced  by  the  employment  of  stamps  of  certain  colors,  which,  remembering 
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cure  and  hair-dressing  rooms,  in  connection  with  the  baths.  The  s^ylmmlng 
pool  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  floor.  It  is  twenty-two  by  sixt>r^ 
and  is  graded  in  depth  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  so  that  the  novice  at  swimmirtg^ 
and  the  aquatic  expert  alike  may  enjoy  its  privil^es:.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  set  entirely  with  mirrors,  and  the  ceiling  is  hung  with  vines  and  clusters  ot 

^"^^^On  passing  to  the  second  floor,  one  finds  it  mainly  devoted  to  the  reception 
room   which  is  two  stories  in  height.    The  room  can  readily  be  arranged  for 
dances   receptions  or  theatricals,  while  the  balcony  provides  a  convenient  place 
for  the  orchestra.    It  has  a  vaulted  roof  with  novel  lighting  effects   consisting 
of  clusters  of  lights  representing  eagles  hung  from  the  ceiling     The  coats  ot 
arms  of  the  club  are  on  each  of  the  panelled  walls.    Its  color  scheme  is  French 
erav  and  gold,  with  deep  red  velours  hangings  and  elegant  furniture,     ihe 
balance  of  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  gymnasium  and  squash  courts 
also  two  stories  in  height.     In  the  gymnasium  will  be   found  all  the  most 
modern  athletic  appliances,  also  a  basket  ball  court  and  a  graded  running  track. 
The   fourth   floor  contains  ten  bedrooms,   naturally   following   feminine 
tastes,  but  most  charming  for  their  simplicity  and  comfort.    For  the  most  part 
they  are  decorated  in  shades  of  pink  and  white  and  green  and  white.     Large 
flowered  wall  papers  and  chintz  curtains  are  conspicuous.     The  furniture  is 
Colonial,  with  its  spindle-legged  chairs  and  tables  and  beds  with  mahogany 
bedposts. 

Most  Expensive  Wall  Paper 

WHAT  is  believed  to  be  the  most  expensively  paPfrfd  room  in  the  world 
is  an  apartment  in  the  residence  of  Charles  Whitfield  King,  of  Ipswich, 
England.    It  is  papered  with  unused  postage  stamps  with  a  face  value 
of  $4000  and  an  actual  commercial  value  of  about  $25,000. 

^t  King  is  a  dealer  in  postage  stamps  at  Ipswich,  having  begun  to  collect  _ 

stamps  when  but  a  lad  thirteen  years  old.  His  business  hasgrown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  is  declared  he  is  able  from  his  stock  of  300,000.000  to  supply 
at  a  single  order  twenty  tons  of  stamps.  ,  „  c 

For  many  years  Mr.  King  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  culture  of 
orchids  hTn'g  It  one  time  over  1500  rare  specimens  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  caUa  lilies,  crossing  many  species  and  developing  some  most  won- 

"  "itls'in  his  country  home,  "Morpeth,"  that  his  most  "niq"«/°"«P'i2"  ^" 
the  form  of  a  room  papered  with  unused  postage  stamps  is  to  be  found.    China 
covereTwith  stamps  and  rooms  papered  with  used  stamps  are  not  unknown 
altrough^uite  r^re,  but  Mr.  King^s  library  is  the  only  apartment  on  earth 

decorated  with  stamps  never  used  for  postage.  ,  u  •  u.     Tt,»  cf,mn<; 

The  room  is  about  fifteen  feet  square  and  of  the  usual  he>ght.  The  stamps 
extend  from  floor  to  ceiling,  forming  even  the  border.  The  work  of  trans- 
wTnt  hHtamps  to  the  wills  occupied  the  time  of  an  expert  decorator  eleven 
hou'^eaS  Syfor  nearly  100  days^  Approximately  50^  ^ffL^mpt  w'r'e 
there  being  forty-eight  varieties  and  many  denom  nations.  The  stamps  were 
not  mere"y  stuck  on  the  walls  in  blocks  or  strips  with  only  the  purpose  in  view 
of  covering  up  the  white  walls,  but  according  to  plans  and  designs  worked  out 
by  Mr  King,  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  producing  an  artistic  and  pleasing 

^^^"^Most  beautiful  and  elaborate  designs  of  an  imitation  mosaic  have  been 
produced  by  the  employment  of  stamps  of  certain  colors,  which,  remembering 
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the  fineness  of  the  designs  and  engravings  and  the  delicacy  of  the  shadings 
have  produced  a  result  exquisitely  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  adequately 

^'^'^^  Some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  wall  wrought  in  bright  stamps,  each  a  type  of 
the  highest  skill  of  the  engraver,  may  be  obtained  by  an  mspection  of  the  frames 
showing  samples  of  stamps  and  United  States  paper  money  m  the  Treasury 
S  nl  in  Washington.  These  two  frames  are  divided  mto  panels  produced 
by  the  Arrangement  of  revenue  and  postage  stamps  fresh  from  the  Bureau  of 

Ene:raving  and  Printing.  ,,.,..,  r     _, 

The  stamps  used  by  Mr.  King  in  the  decoration  of  his  library  were  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Samoa,  Bergedorf ,  Lubeck,  Hanover,  Servia,  Cuba 
Roman  States,  Philippines,  Alsace  and  Loraine,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Of 
the  famous  stamps  of  the  Roman  States,  with  the  crossed  ^^y'^^.^^^^^^^ 
blematic  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  are  of  wonderfully  bril- 
liant coloring,  no  less  than  13,000  copies  were  used.  ,        r      .-         t 
The  actual  face  value  of  the  stamps,  $4000,  represents  only  a  fraction  of 
the  commercial  value  of  the  stamps.     Many  of  them  are  worth  ten  times  them 
face  value,  having  become  rare  since  they  were  pasted  on  the  walls  fourteen 
vears  ago,  and  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  stamps  on  the  walls,  if 
removed  and  placed  in  saleable  condition,  would  net  the  owner  the  tidy  sum  of 
$^5  000      If  Mr.  King  would  weary  of  his  costly  decorations,  and  desire  to 
c^nvert'his  expensive  wall-paper  into  cash,  he  would  find  himself  possessed  of 
a  comfortable  fortune  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  "philatelic"  treasures  have 
been  where  he  could  not  sell  them.    Thus  is  presented  the  curious  spectacle  of 
the  most  beautifully  decorated  room  in  the  world  adding  annually  to  the  wealth 
of  the  owner  through  the  increasing  rarity  of  the  paper  of  which  the  decora- 
tions are  composed.                                                                             r    .  n     ^^^^ 
This  is,  perhaps,  no  more  surprising  than  the  statement  of  stamp  collectors 
that  a  person  may  accumulate  a  collection  of  stamps  during  the  year  1907,  lay 
-4t  away  and  forg^  it,  and  in  1915,  and  probably  in  1912,  it  will  have^doubled  in 
value-  in  fact,  it  is  not  infrequent  for  stamps  to  quadruple  in  value  in  a  single 
vear  knd  a  decline  in  value  is  almost  unheard  of.    A  shrewd  financier  of  New 
York  who  has  followed  stamp  collecting  as  a  recreation  since  boyhood,  declares 
that  stamps  are  a  better  investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  collecting, 
than  diamonds  of  equal  value.— Wall  Paper  News  and  Interior  Decorator. 


Legal  Distinction  Between  Flat  and  Apartment 

House 

In  these  days  of  the  popularity  of  flat  buildings  a  judical  construction  of 
the  distinction  between  a  flat  and  ^n  apartment  will  be  of  interest.  The 
question  was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  in  the  case 
of  Lignon  vs.  Jaekle,  65  Atlantic  Reporter,  221.  The  court  says  that  a  flat 
or  flat-house  is  a  building  consisting  of  more  than  one  story,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  suites  of  rooms  on  each  floor,  equipped  for  private  house- 
keeping purposes.  An  apartment  house  is  either  a  building  otherwise  termed 
a  "flat  "  or  it  is  a  building  divided  into  separate  suites  of  rooms  intended  for 
residence,  but  commonly  without  facilities  for  cooking.  It  was  contended 
that  the  proper  distinction  depended  upon  the  amount  of  rent  which  was  paid. 
The  court  concedes  the  possibility  of  this,  but  holds  that  the  payment  of  $40 
a  month  rent  will  not  convert  a  flat  into  an  apartment. 


Amrriran  Jnatttut^  of  Arrl|ttf  rtB 

(ORGANIZED    1857) 

OFFICERS    FOR    1907: 

President *Frank  M  Day 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

First  Vice  President *William  B.  Mundie 

Chicago.  111. 
Second  Vice-President R.  Clipston  Sturgis 

New  York. 
Secretary  AND  Treasurer.. •Glenn  Brown 

Washington.  D.  L. 
Auditor  for  Two  Years Robert  Stead 

Washington,  D.  L. 

Board  of  Directors  for   1907 

For  Three  Years— Walter  Cook,  New  York; 
Edgar  V.  Seeler,  Philadelphia;  J.  L.  Mauran, 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 

For  Two  Years— Alfred  Stone,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Irving  K.  Pond,  Chicago,  111.;  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  One  Year— W.  A.  Boring,  New  York; 
T.  M.  Donaldson,  Detroit;  Merritt  J.  Reid,  San 
Francisco. 

"Executive    Committee. 

Next    Convention    at    Chicago,    Illinois 

San   Francisco  Chapter  of  American  Institute 

of  Architects 

President Albert  Pissis 

Vice-President William  Mooser 

Secretary Sylvain  Schnaittacher 

Tritstffs  -*  Henry  A.  Schulze 

IRUSTEES; »  William  Curlett 

Southern  California  Chapter. 

Officers  for  1V06-1S07. 

President Myron  Hunt 

Vice  President C.  H.  Brown 

Secretary Fernand  Parmentikr 

Treasurer August  wackerbarth 

Board  of  Directors 

,\.  F.  Rosenheim  Octavius  Morgan 

J.  Lee-Burton 

Architectural  League  of  America. 
At  the  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  America  held  in 
Toronto  on  June  19th.  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Architectural  League 
were  established  at  729  15th  street  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  McAl- 
lister, the  ex-secretarv  of  the  Washing- 
ton Architectural  Club  and  now  vice- 
president  of  the  same,  was  appointed  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  League.  The 
Executive  Board  wishes  to  announce  that 
all  communications  with  the  League  may 
henceforth  be  directed  to  Mr.  McAllister 
at  the  above  address. 


San    Francisco    Building    Record    Since 

the  Fire 

The  building  operations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  past  six  months  shows  how 
active  the  building  market  was  the  first 
part  of  the  year  and  to  what  extent  the 
labor  troubles  have  interfered  with 
operations  during  May  and  June.  Some 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of 
many  materials  in  the  last  sixty  days. 
It  is  hoped  that  labor  will  see  its  way 
clear  to  make  corresponding  conces- 
sions, which  would  induce  many  to  build 
who  have  postponed  indefinitely  the 
erection  of  improvements. 

The  following  table  shows  the  build- 
ing operations  from  month  to  month 
since  the  fire:  * 

1906  Amount. 

April'    $      817,084 

May    621,054 

June     687,391 

July     1,959,290 

"August    5,640,508 

September     5,341,106 

October    6,836,331 

November     5,733,985 

December     4,140,984 

1907. 

January     5,225,264 

February     4,355,513 

March    5,173,905 

April   6,556,007 

May    4,381,431 

June    3,937,589 

Total  since  the  fire $62,407,442 


Plans  Accepted  for  Berkeley  City  Hall 

Architects  Bakewell  &  Brown  of  1860 
Webster  street,  San  Francisco,  have  had 
their  plans  accepted  for  the  new  Berke- 
ley City  Hall.  The  plans  were  submitted 
in  competition  with  about  a  dozen  sets 
from  various  architects  in  the  State. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
$100,000.  Bids  are  to  be  called  for  at 
once  and  the  plans  may  be  seen  at  the 
offices  of  Bakewell  &  Brown  and  the 
Town   Trustees. 
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New  Wage  Scale  for  San  Francisco 
Building  Trades 

Committees  from  the  Builders  Ex- 
change, Builders'  Association  and  Real 
Estate  Association  have  agreed  upon  a 
new  scale  of  wages  which,  if  accepted 
by  the  Building  Trades  Council,  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  wages  for  every 
line  of  labor  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  in  San  Francisco. 

A  general  cut  all  along  the  line  of  the 
building     trades     was     urged     by     the 
Builders'  Exchange,  the  greater  amounts 
being  in  the  plastering,  lathing,  plumb- 
ing  and   bricklaying   branches.     In    sup- 
port of  the  demand  for  reduction  it  was 
urged  that  the  high  wages  will   eventu- 
ally bring  all  building  to  a  standstill.     It 
was  pointed  out  that  over  $185,000,000  of 
insurance  money  has  been  paid  out  and 
that    building   operations    are    now    at    a 
stage  where  it  is  imperative  to  procure 
outside    capital    to    carry    on    the    work. 
Failure  to  secure   the   necessary   capital 
will    mean    untold    misery    to    the    very 
people  least  able  to  be  idle.    The  builders 
claim  that  the  country  has  been  scoured, 
through   the   banks,  for  money  to   build 
on   gilt-edged   property,   but   capital   has 
been  timid  owing  to  unsettled  conditions 
in  San  Francisco.     The  adoption  of  the 
wage  schedule  proposed  by  them  for  a 
period  of  three   years   would  insure  the 
entrance  of  outside  money. 

Discussing:  the  conditions  as  they  are 
at  present,  it  has  been  shown  that  rents 
and  the  cost  of  living  are  on  the  decline, 
and  that  the  high  wages  asked  by  the 
members  of  the  building  unions  would 
be  unfair,  in  view  of  the  decreasing  cost 
of  living.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
building  supplies  are  undergoing  a  re- 
duction in  price,  in  accompaniment  with 
other  materials. 

Thirty-four  thousand  men.  represented 
by  McCarthy  and  O.  A.  Tveitmoe,  will 
face  lock-out  if  some  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  not  reached. 


End  of  Stone  Strike  in  Sight 

Architect  Willis  Polk,  with  D.  H. 
Burnham  &  Co.,  has  recentlv  returned 
from  Chicago,  where  he  went  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Burnham  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  several  buildings  which  the 
Burnham  architects  have  designed  for 
the  new  San  Francisco.  These  include 
the  First  National  Bank  building,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Mills  building 
and  the  addition  of  three  more  stories 
to  the  latter.  . 

Mr.  Polk  brings  the  welcome  informa- 
tion that  the  strike  of  the  stone  workers 
in  San  Francisco  is  likely  to  be  settled 
within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  chief  of  that  order.  This  strike  has 
been  most  unfortunate,  as  it  has  seri- 
ously delayed  the  completion  of  several 
large   buildings    and    is    so    serious    that 


unless  a  compromise  is  arrived  at  some 
of  the  handsomest  structure  in  the 
city,  like  the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  was 
to  have  been  of  stone,  will  be  fin- 
ished in  brick.  There  is,  however,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  settlement  will 
be  made  of  the  differences  between  the 
stone  workers  and  the  bosses  and  work 
resumed  on  the  several  large  buildings 
which  are  now  at  a  standstill. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

The  regular  monthly  dinner  and  busi- 
ness meeting  of  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  was  held  Tuesday  evening, 
July  9th,  at  the  Bristol  Pier  Cafe,  Ocean 

Park. 

A  special  car  was  chartered  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  members  in  attend- 
ance. After  partaking  of  a  sumptuous 
repast,  the  members  were  called  to  order 
by  President  Alfred  F.  Rosenheim.^  The 
first  order  of  business  was  the  signing 
of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  by  the 
attending  members.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  regular  meetings  and  of  several 
special  meetings  were  read  by  Secretary 
Fernand  Parmentier,  and  approved. 
Treasurer  August  Wackerbarth  made  a 
verbal  report  of  the  financial  standing  of 
the  Chapter.  .    . 

A   special   committee   consisting  ot    K. 
B    Young,  Theo.  A.  Eisen  and  President 
Rosenheim,  appointed  to  draft  proposed 
changes   to   the   city  building   ordinance, 
failed    to    present    a    satisfactory    report. 
R   B.  Young  read  a  proposed  amendment 
to  Sec.  13,  Building  Ordinance  No.  12,800r- 
New    Series,    dealing    with    the    use    of 
hollow  tile  in  Class  B  and  C  structures, 
the  gist  of  which  was  allowing  the  use 
of  hollow  terra  cotta  in  lieu  of  wood  for 
bearing   partitions,   and   also   the   use   of 
hollow  tile  wherever  wood  is  used.  Theo. 
A    Eisen  also  spoke  on  the  advisability 
of  the  use  of  hollow  tile  in  buildings  of 
any   description    where    masonry    is    em- 
ployed.     Architects     Octavius     Morgan, 
John  P.  Krempel,  Charles  F.  Whittlesey 
and  Julius   W.    Krause   also   commented 
briefly  on  the  subject.    No  definite  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter,  the  committee 
being   instructed    to   present   a   majority 
report  at  the  next  regular  meeting.    The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

Those  in  attendance  were:     A.  1^.  Ros- 
enheim,  Fernand    Parmentier,    Harrison 
Albright,  Robt.  F.  Train,  Theo    A    Eisen, 
Thomas  Preston,  Timothy  Walsh,  J.   iL. 
Preston,  R.  B.  Young,  Julius  W.  Krause, 
S    Tilden   Norton,   Chas.    F.   Whittlesey, 
A.    Wesley     Eager,    Octavius     Morgan, 
John  P.  Krempel,  J.  Lee  Burton,  P.  W. 
Ehlers,    Frederick     L.    Roehng,    C.    H. 
Brown,   Norman    St.    Claire,   R.    E.    Wil- 
liams,  E.   C.  Kent  and  August  Wacker- 
barth   of    Los    Angeles    and    Joseph    J. 
Blick,  Charles  A.  Greene  and  Henry  M. 
Greene  of  Pasadena. 
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Architects  May  Not  Get  Their  Fees 

It  is  reported  that  San  Francisco's 
new  Mayor  may  refuse  to  sign,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  excessive,  demands 
drawn  in  favor  of  seven  architects  for 
the  aggregate  sum  of  $31,617.25  for 
drawing  the  plans  of  several  school- 
houses  to  be  constructed  under  the  bond 

issue. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  passed 
to  print  the  authorization  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  demands.  The  resolution 
does  not  explain  in  detail  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  architects,  but 
simply  makes  the  designation  "architect- 
ural services."  The  favored  architects 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  who  charged  three  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  buildmgs 
for  their  "architectural  services"  and  the 
amounts  of  their  claims  are  as  follows: 

W  D  Shea,  $8820;  D.  D.  Kearns,  $12,- 
670;  O'Brien  &  Werner,  $1295;  G.  E. 
McCrea,  $2677;  A.  M.  Edelman,  $3570; 
E.    S.    Lemme,    $1293.75;    Oscar    Haupt, 

$1291.50. 

Shea    resigned    as    city    architect    two 
years   ago   in   order   to   secure   as   super- 
vising architect  fees  of  three  per  cent  on 
the    cost   of    public    buildings   mstead    of 
the  meaner  $5000  a  year  that  he  received 
in  his   permanent  position.     It  was   esti- 
mated that  Shea  would  receive  more  than 
$100,000    as    compensation    for    supervis- 
ing the  plans  of  city  buildings,  including 
the    new    County    Hospital,    which    is    to 
cost    $1,000,000.     and     new     schools     for 
which  $2,000,000  has  been  provided. 
It    is    stated    that    the    architects    will 
^have^o^pecify  exactly  what  work  they 
did  and  they  will  have  to  show,  too,  that 
they  did  more  than  prepare  blue  prints. 

New  Architectural  Firm. 
E  A.  Schumacher,  architect,  has 
severed  partnership  with  William  Binder 
of  San  Jose  and  is  now  associated  with 
R  H  White,  with  offices  in  the  Grant 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Binder  has 
moved  from  the  Theater  building,  San 
Jose,  to  the  Rea  building.  Some  of  the 
more  important  work  which  Schumacher 
&  White  have  in  hand  are  the  Salinas 
City  Hall,  to  cost  $40,000,  and  the  Salinas 
City  Bank,  which  will  represent  an  ex- 
penditure of  $60,000. 

In  New  Offices 

Architects  Stone  &  Smith,  well-known 
designers  of  school  houses  and  busi- 
ness colleges,  have  moved  from  the 
Midway  building  on  Market  street,  to 
more  pretentious  quarters  at  404  Kearny 
street,  corner  of  Pine.  These  archi- 
tects have  been  active  in  the  rebuilding 
of  San  Francisco  and  some  very  credit- 
able work  has  been  turned  out  from 
their  office. 


New  State  Buildings 

The  following  is  a  list  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  last  State  Legis- 
lature for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
reconstruction  of  those  damaged  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  last  year  and  for 
equipment,  etc.  Flans  for  the  proposed 
work  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
architect  at  his  office  in  Sacramento,  and 
bids  will  be  called  for  as  soon  as  the 
plans  are  perfected.  All  appropriations 
date  from  July  1,  1907. 

Industrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind,  Oak- 
land, dormitory  building,  $50,000;  re- 
pairs, $1899.33. 

Agnew   State   Hospital,  new  buildings, 

etc.,  $800,000. 

California  Polytechnic  School,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  dormitories,  $25,000;  shops 
and  furnishings,  $20,000;  two  cottages, 
$5000;  creamery  building,  $12,000;  tool 
house,  $2000. 

Lick  Observatory  at  Mount  Hamilton, 

barn,  $1621. 

Napa  State  Hospital,  reservoir  and 
dam,  $51,000. 

San  Diego  Normal  School,  building 
and  equipment,  $40,000;  repairs  and  ad- 
ditional   equipment,   $5000. 

San  Francisco  Normal  School,  com- 
pletion   of    building,    $8500;    equipment, 

$5000. 

San  Jose  Normal  School,  new  build- 
ings,  reconstruction   and  grounds,  $250,- 

000.  .     , 

Southern  California  State  Hospital, 
dairy  barn  and  equipment,  $12,000;  two 
cottages  and  bath  house  and  equipment, 
$43,000;  slate  roofing,  $16,QQ0;  storm 
channels,  cement  and  stone  ditches,  $15,- 
000. 


Salinas  Contractor  Busy 
W.  E.  Greene,  the  Salinas  contractor, 
has  been  given  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Salinas  City  Bank,  to 
cost  $63,000.  Mr.  Greene  is  to  have  gen- 
eral oversight  of  all  the  work.  He  has 
also  taken  the  contract  for  building  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Salinas, 
from  plans  by  McGinnis,  Walsh  &  Sul- 
livan, of  Los  Angeles. 

San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
announces  that  a  class  in  structural  de- 
sign of  buildings  of  all  classes  and  ma- 
terials was  organized  July  29.  1907,  under 
the  instruction  of  Benj.  E.  Winslow, 
M.  W.  S.  E.  The  class  will  meet  at  the 
club  rooms  once  a  week.  The  nature  of 
the  subjects  taught  is  such  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  join  the  class  after  the 
first  lessons  have  been  given.  Special 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  non-mem- 
bers. The  club  rooms  are  at  568  Golden 
Gate  avenue. 
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July,  1907 


No.  .^ 


ASSOCIATE     EDITORS 


Morris  Kind.  C.  E.       -       -       -    ,   Cement 
Jno.  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.,  Reinforced  Concrete 
Ti         u.,,    r-  TT    S  Municipal  En- 
William  Ham.  Hall,  C.E.  -^       ^ineering 

John  D.  Galloway.  C.  E.  -  (  Structural 
LoREN  E.  Hunt,  C.  E.  -  S  Rngtneertng 
W.  E.  Dennison.  I  jg^^j^  j^ii^  ^„^  Tg^a 
^7^?^h  ^^cBean.  \  cotta 

M.  A.  Murphy,        ) 

W.  F.  Barnes,  ^  ,  ^      ,       ^ 

„,    ,,,    T,  r'   XT   '    Structural  Steel  and 

W.  W.  Breite,  C.  E.  ^'  j^g^ 

Geo.  J.  Wellington,  Electrical  Engineering 
Frank  Soule  -      Masonry  Engineering 

H  T.James.  -  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnish 
Wm.  B.  Gester,  C.  E.  -  Artificial  Stone 
W.  J.  Watson  -  -  Roofs  and  Roofing 
F.  H.  Bryant    -       Heating  and  Ventilating 

Sf^'"''.^-  ^?,';^?  1-  -  Decorative  Lighting 
William  Adams    \ 

C  Walter  Tozer       -       Interior  Decoration 

Wilbur  David  Qook, Landscape  Architecture 

T.  C.  KiERULFtr  Legal  Points 

F.  W.  FiTZPATRiCK       Eire  proof  Construction 

ARCHITECTURAL 


Henry  A.  Schulze 
Alfred  F.  Rosenheim 
William  Knowles 
D.  Franklin  Oliver 
Jas.  W.  Reid 
Clinton  Day 
Houghton  Sawyer 
Lewis  Stone 
John  G.  Howard 
Arthur  Brown.  Jr. 
M.  V.  Politeo 
T.  J.  Welsh 
Chas.  P.  Weeks 
Frank  S.  Van  Trees 
Chas.  F.  Whittlesey 
Octavius  Morgan 
W.  A.  Newman 
J.  C.  Austin 


F.  D.  Hudson 
Sumner  P.  Hunt 
C.  Sumner  Greene 
Ralph  W.  Hart 
James  Seadler 
Maxwell  G.  Bughee 
Clayton  D.  Wilson 
E.  Mathewson 
Harrison  Albright 
Willis  Polk 
John  Parkinson 
W.  J.  Cuthbertson 

A.  W.  Smith 

T.  Patterson  Ross 
William  H.  Weeks 
Chas.  W.  Dickey 

B.  J.S.  Cahill 
Chas.  E.  Hodges 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Merrit  Reid 
William  Curlett 
Albert  Pissis 
Edgar  A.  Mathews 
Julius  E.  Kraft 
Geo.  A.  Dodge 
John  C.  Pelton 
H.  Barth 
Albert  Sutton 
Lewis  A.  Hicks,  C 
.^rthur  O.  Johnson 
Herbert  E.  Law 


E. 


C.  F.  Wieland.  C.  E. 
Hon.  las.  D.  Phelan 
J.T.Walsh.  C.  E. 
Chas.  Havens 
Fred  H.  Meyer 
Smith  O'Brien 
F.  T.  Shea 
H.  F.  Starbuck 
Nathaniel  Blaisdell 
W.  T.  Bliss 
.William  Mooser 
Geo.  H.  Wyman 


M.  C.  Couchot.  C.  E. 

E.  M.  C.  Whitney      ...       -  Manager 

F.  W,  Jones  -  Managing  Editor 
Julius  Bkkman        -        Manager  at  Portland 


The  International  Society  of  Build- 
ing Commissioners  has  kept  most  care- 
ful   tab    on     the 
UNPROTECTED  WIN-        ^^^^   ^f    ^^^   p^st 

DOWS  THE  GATEWAY  ^^^  j^  ^  re- 

OF  DESTRUCTION  ^^^^     bulletin 

BY  ^^^^  makes   the   state- 

ment that  44%  of  all  the  fire  losses  of 
the  year  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
lack    of    proper    window    protection! 
Fire   originates   in   one   building   but 
cannot  be  confined  there,  and  its  travel 
is  made  easy  via  the  window  route  to 
every  building   in   the   neighborhood. 
Further,  80%  of  all  the  damage  done 
in  buildings  in  which  fire  did  not  have 
its  origin  is  fault  of  insufficient  window 
protection.     In    a    conflagration    like 
that  of  San  Francisco  nearly  100%  of 
the  damage  is  directly  attributable  to 
that  same  cause,  for  in  that  case  we 
know  of  but  fourteen  separate  and  dis- 
tinct fires  occurring  in  the  city  on  that 
memorable    morning.      Had    the     ad- 
jacent buildings  been  made  invulner- 
able by  protected  windows  those  fires 
would  have  been  confined  in  the  struc- 
tures in  which  they  had  their  inception 
and  would  have  resulted  in  but  insig- 
nificant blazes.     Surely  is  this  matter 
of  properly  protecting  windows  an  im-_. 
portant  one!     Shutters  and  the  usual 
automatic  closing  affairs  constitute  but 
make-shift  protection  at  best ;  the  one 
assured  and  universally  approved  sys- 
tem of  window  protection  is  a  metal 
or  incombustible  sash  filled  with  wire 
glass,  and  where  the  danger  is  particu- 
larly   great,    on    narrow    alleys,    etc., 
there    should    be    two   thicknesses    of 

wire  glass. 

The  International  Society  finds  also 
that  78%  of  all  the  damage  done  in 
buildings    where    fire   originated    was 
caused    by    open    stairways    and    ele- 
vators   permitting    the    rapid    spread 
of     fire     throughout     every     part    of 
the   structure.    New  buildings  should 
be     equipped     with     brick     or     hol- 
low    tile     fireproof     enclosures,    and 
where  these  may  be  difficult  to  place 
about  elevators  and  stairs  in  old  build- 
ings then  light  iron  frames  and  wire 
glass  enclosures  can  be  so  placed  at 
little  cost  and  affording  splendid  pro- 
tection. 
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The  recent  competition  promoted  by 
the  Association  of  American  Portland 

Cement    Manufac- 
COMPETITION  turers      developed 

DESIGNS  FOR  some  curious  facts. 

CONCRETE  HOUSES      The       competition 

was    divided    into 
six  classes  which  included  single  and 
double  houses,  ranging  in  cost  from 
$2000  to  $4500.    The  total  number  of 
designs    submitted    was    208.      Over 
three-fourths    of    these    were    in    the 
classes  for  single  houses,  and  eighty- 
five  designs  were  for  single  houses  of 
the  highest  cost,  $4500.     The  leisure 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  offices  of  the 
East  compared  with  those  of  the  West 
was  apparently  reflected  in  the  compe- 
tition.     Of  the    twenty-four    awards 
given,  twenty-two  went  to  the  East. 
The  designs  show  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  simplicity  in  houses  of 
low    cost.      The    architectural  effects 
were  sought  mainly  by  good  propor- 
tion, and  the  use  of  pilasters,  panels 
and  such  simple  means  to  which  the 
material  readily  lends  itself.    The  sur- 
face treatment,  so  important  in  build- 
ing work  of  concrete,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  full  consideration.     The 
—Inland  Architect,   and  other   leading 
Eastern   architectural   journals,  think 
that  many  of  the  designs  show  a  la- 
mentable lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
possibilities  of  concrete  in  this  regard. 


Those  having  occasion  to  buy  lum- 
ber or  products  made  from  lumber  are 

forcibly  impressed 
SHORTAGE  IN  THE  with  the  rapid  in- 
TIMBER  SUPPLY  crease   in   the   price 

of  this  material.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber is  decreasing  but  the  rapidity  of 
this  decrease  is  rather  startUng.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  the 
export  value  of  wood  and  manufac- 
tures of  wood  from  the  United  States 
was  $69,080,394  and  for  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February,  1907, 
$51,622,435.  The  total  annual  output 
of  forest  products  for  foreign  and 
home  consumption  is  now  estimated  at 
$1,075,000,000. 


In  a  paper  on  the  timber  supply  of 
the  United  States,  R.  F.  Kellogg,  gov- 
ernment forest  inspector,  shows  that 
we  are  consuming  every  year  between 
three  and  four  times  more  timber  than 
is  grown  in  the  same  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  are  consuming  the 
wood  and  timber  which  is  nearest  to 
the  market,  so  that  what  is  left  is  at 
points  difficult  to  get  at. 

It  is  evident  that  the  price  of  lum- 
ber must  continue  to  increase  unless 
some  means  can  be  found  by  which 
either  the  consumption  of  timber  is  re- 
duced or  its  growth  increased.  This 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  increased 
acreage  and  by  careful  cutting  of  tim- 
ber districts  so  as  to  save  the  young 
and  growing  trees.  In  Germany  the 
remedy  has  been  found  in  the  organi- 
zation of  extensive  forest  reserves  and 
the  adoption  of  a  settled  policy  of  man- 
agement which  allows  the  cutting  of 
only  as  much  timber  each  year  as  will 
be  replaced  by  the  annual  growth. 
This  plan  may  be  followed  here.  The 
growing  use  of  concrete  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wood  will  also  help  to  relieve 
the  situation. 


ArcTiitects  SuccessFuT  In  Suit 

Architects  probably  have  more  trouble 
in  collecting  payment  for  their  service  in 
cases  of  dismissal  and  substitution  than 
in  any  others  where  they  have  occasion 
to  seek  relief  in  the  courts,  says  the 
American  Architect.  When  such,  for- 
tunately rare,  cases  do  come  before  a 
court  and  are  settled  at  all  in  the  plain- 
tiff's favor,  it  is  most  commonly  on  a 
quantum  meruit  basis.  It  is  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  note  that,  after  three  years' 
effort,  a  Pittsburgh  jury,  under  Judge 
Eraser's  instruction,  has  awarded  in  full 
to  Messrs.  Nirdlin^er  &  Simpson  the  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  commission  they 
claimed  for  work  done  by  them  in  pre- 
paring to  build  a  $50,000  warehouse  near 
Third  avenue  and  Try  street,  Pittsburgh. 
The  case  is  imperfectly  reported,  but  it 
appears  that  the  architects'  work  was 
approved  and  they  were  told  to  go  ahead 
and  get  estimates;  but,  before  they  could 
do  this,  the  cljent  turned  the  job  over  to 
another  architect,  who  actually  erected 
the  building  and  was  duly  paid  for  his 
work. 


m 


m' 
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Modern  Wood  Finishing. 

Architects,    contractors    and    builders 
would  do  well  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  results  that  are  being  produced 
in  wood  finishing  by  the  use  of  Wheeler  s 
Patent  Wood  Filler.     A  cabmet  contam- 
ing  various  samples  of  wood  thus  treated 
is   on    exhibition    at    the    salesroom     of 
Whittier,  Coburn  Co.,  18  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco,  and  anyone  mterested  is 
cordially  invited  to  call  and  mspect    The 
samples  are  really  exquiske.    The  object 
of  using  a  wood  filler  is  to  fill  the  pores 
or  grain  of  the  wood  in  such  a  way  that 
there  will  be  a  perfectly  smooth,  lastmg 
and  transparent  surface  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  varnish  or  finish.     The  hller 
not  only  answers  all  these  requirements 
but  it  develops  the  full  life  and  beauty  of 
the  wood  and  brings  out  the  figures  with 
remarkable  clearness. 


Plenty  of  Work  for  the  Smith-Rice 
Company. 

The    Smith-Rice    Company    has     been 
awarded   the   contract   for    erecting    the 
steel   for   the   new    Pioneer    building   on 
Fourth    street,   near   Market,    San    Fran- 
cisco.     The     Lindgren-Hicks     Company 
are  the  general  contractors.    The  Smith- 
Rice  Company  also  have  the  steel  erect- 
ing well  in  hand  for  the  Wethered  build- 
ing on  Second  street,  and  the  Mechanics' 
Bank    building   on    Market    street.      The 
collapse  of  one  of  the  floors  in  the  last- 
named  building  recently  was  not  due  to 
any  inferior  workmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  Smith-Rice  Company.     The  fault  lay 
in  overloading  the  floor  before  the  steel 
beams  had  been  properly  riveted.     For- 
tunately   no    fatalities    resulted    and    the 
damage  was  insignificant. 
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Success  of  New  Enterprise 

The  A.  C.  Rulofson  sheet  metal  works 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  in- 
stalling the  Edwards'  improved  fire- 
proof metal  windows  and  frames  in  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company's  building, 
being  erected  by  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Company  at  Sansome  and  California 
streets,  San  Francisco.  The  same  com- 
pany is  also  erecting  the  Atlas  Invest- 
ment Company's  new  hotel  and  they 
are  usin<^  the  same  window. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  signs 
displayed  on  the  new  work  all  over  the 
city,  reading,  "Sheet  Metal  Work  and 
Metal  Windows  Being  Installed  by  the 
A.  C  Rulofson  Sheet  Metal  Works,"  Mr. 
Rulofson  is  making  a  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  his  new  enterprise.  The  success- 
ful manufacture  of  metal  windows  in 
San  Francisco  is  keeping  at  home  a 
great  deal  of  capital  that  would  other- 
wise be  sent  to  Eastern  cities,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  encouragement 
now  being  given  to  the  above  named 
concern  will   be  continued. 

All  "Class  A"  buildings  should  be  in- 
stalled with  the  Edwards'  Window,  as 
it  is  a  fire  protection  and  it  also  reduces 
the  insurance  rate. 


erectors  of  all  classes  of  structural  steel 
buildings.     The   company   has   offices   in 
the    Jeflferson    Square    building    at    925 
Golden  Gate  avenue.    Mr.  Blume  reports 
the    following    big    contracts    on    hand: 
D.  Hewes  building,  fifteen  stories;  Clunie 
building,    Cunningham    building,    Wash- 
ington street  school,  Oakland;   Valencia 
street  theater,  Spreckels'  building,   Bush 
and  Kearny  streets;  Regan  building  and 
the  Prescott  school,  Oakland.     The  firm 
is    now    at    work    wrecking    the    Crellin 
and    Brandenstein    buildings.      Contracts 
have   been    completed   on   the    following 
jobs  in  addition  to  about  thirty  smaller 
jobs:     Flannery    building    at    Geary    and 
Market  streets,  which  was  the  first  steel 
frame    building    erected    after    the    fire; 
Hale    building,    Emma    Spreckels'    build- 
ing,     Call      Annex,     Orpheum      theater, 
Princess  theater,  Alcazar  theater.  Lynch 
building,    Sloss    building,    Apache    build- 
ing,   Station    "C"    of   the    San    Francisco 
Gas    and     Electric     Company,     and    the 
Sterling  building. 


Busy   Steel   Erectors 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  busiest  firms 
in  San  Francisco  since  the  fire  is  the 
C     A.     Blume     Construction     Company, 


Woods  &  Huddart 

This  firm,  located  at  No.  11  Front 
street,  San  Francisco,  is  well  known  as 
extensive  handlers  of  iron  and  steel 
products.  The  firm's  sign  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  on  several  prominent 
buildings  as  having  furnished  the  struc- 
tural steel  and  steel  bars  for  concrete 
reinforcement.      For    steel    bars    Woods 
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&  Huddart  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Buffalo  Steel  Company  of  Tonawanda 
New  York,  who  make  exclusively  high 
carboiV  bars^.  These  bars  can  be  furnished 
in  rounds,  squares,  twisted  squares,  fiats 
and  also  the  latest  type  of  bars  which 
are  being  made  by  that  company  (the  spiral 
bars),  which  are  extensively  used  instead  ot 
twisted  bars,  as   the  spiral  have  no  sharp 

corners.  , 

Woods   &  Huddart  are  also  represen- 
tatives   of    several    mills    that    produce 
medium  steel  bars,  rounds,  squares   and 
twists,   for   concrete   work.      During   the 
past   year  they   have   furnished   bars   re- 
quired in  the  new  building  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Biscuit    Company,    located   at    Bat- 
tery and  Broadway  streets,  and  which  is 
the     largest     concrete     building     to     be 
erected  in   San   Francisco   since  the   fire. 
The  following  buildings  have  been  sup- 
plied with  steel  bars  by  this  firm:     Mc- 
Gregor,  Boyd,   McCone,   SchifT,  Drex  er, 
Durbrow,     Bernard,     Younger,     Haslett 
Warehouse,   Elkan  Gunst,  M.   A.   Gunst, 

Sanford    Sachs.  .        ,.  .  .u 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  they 
have  supplied  portions  of  the  bars  on 
several  other  buildings,  and  also  in- 
clude in  their  list  of  customers:  Lind- 
gren-Hicks  Company,  James  Stewart  & 
Company.Ferrolite  Company,  American- 
Hawaiian    Eng.    Cons.    Company,    Kittle 


Construction  Company,  Pacific  Con- 
struction Company,  John  R.  Sheehan  & 
Company,  Land-Wharton  Company, 
Richards-Neustadt  Construction  Com- 
pany Keatinge-Bradford  Company, 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Couchot  &  Thurs- 
ton, Koenig  &  Pettigrew,  Ralph  Warner 
Hart,  E.  Remington,  and  the  Henry 
Cowell   Lime  and   Cement   Company 

The  great  advantage  that  this  firm 
has,  is  that  they  have  been  and  are 
now  in  a  position  to  make  immediate 
shipment  from  the  various  mills,  or 
prompt    delivery    from    their    stock    in 

San   Francisco.  ,     „    tt    jj     . 

On  structural  steel,  Woods  &  Huddart 
are  the  aeents  for  Levering  &  Garrigues 
Company  of  New  York,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  estimates  on  struc- 
tural steel  for  buildings  and  bridges 
fabricated,  for  quick  shipment. 

In  New  Quarters 

The  Delmar  Smith  Company,  engi- 
neers and  contractors,  have  moved  to 
more  pretentious  and  commodious  quar- 
ters on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Kohl 
building,  San  Francisco.  This  conipany 
was  formerly  located  in  the  Stovel  build- 
ing on  Market  street.  Delmar  Smith 
is  the  head  of  the  company  which  is 
prepared  to  figure  on  all  kinds  of  con- 
struction work.     Mr.  Smith  is  a  hustler. 
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Hardwood  Floors  in  Demand, 

Percy  and  Herbert  Meyer  of  the  Hard- 
wood Interior  Company,  with  offices  and 
show  rooms  at  873  O'Farrell  street,  San 
Francisco,   have   had    their   share   of   the 
new  business  since  the  fire,  although  just 
at  present  business  is  a  little  slack.    This 
company,    however,    is    feeling    the    de- 
pression   no    more    than    all    the    other 
material  people  and  with  the  settlement 
of    the    labor    troubles    there    will    again 
be    plenty    of    work    for   the    firm.      The 
Hardwood    Interior    Company   furnished 
the      inlaid      and     hardwood     floors     in 
the   Fairmont   Hotel  and   have  just  con- 
tracted to  put  down  the  hardwood  floors 
in  the   First  Baptist  church  of  Oakland. 
The   handsome   residence   of  Mrs.   Louis 
Sloss  at  San  Rafael  has  hardwood  floors 
which  were  laid  by  the   Meyer  brothers 
and    the    Williams   &    Berg   tailor   estab- 
lishment in  the  new  French  Bank  build- 
ing on  Sutter  street  has  been  made  most 
attractive   with   handsome   office   fixtures 
and  polished  hardwood  floor  installed  by 
the  Hardwood  Interior  Company. 

Growth  of  Empire  Plaster  Company 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  part  of  its 
plant  was  badly  damaged  by  the  high 
water  last  spring,  necessitating  the  shut- 
ting down  of  the  mill  for  a  time,  the 
Empire  Plaster  Company  has  managed 
to  catch  up  with  orders  and  by  a  dis- 
play of  exceptional  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  Manager  Curry,  the  old  plant 
has  been  restored  and  added  to  so  that 


at  present  more  than  eigbty  tons  ^ 
hard  wall  plaster  are  being  turned  out 
daily.  The  mill  is  located  at  Empire 
while  the  depository  is  about  five  miles 
distant.  The  construction  of  a  railroad 
between  the  two  places  has  been  under 
contemplation  for  some  time  and  either 
a  private  line  will  be  laid  or  a  second 
mill,  close  to  the  depository,  will  be 
built  and  equipped  at  an  outlay  of  about 
$40,000.  The  company's  water  plant  \yas 
permanently  out  out  of  service  durmg 
the  floods  and  since  then  the  machmery 


has  been  operated  by  electric  power. 
Empire  hard  wall  plaster  is  now  so  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  .Coast  that  few 
architects  ever  specify  anything  else  in 
the  plaster  line. 

Collapse  of  a  Brick  Building 

The  Santa  Fe  roundhouse,  a  brick 
structure,  one  story  in  height,  with 
twenty  stalls  for  engines,  collapsed  at 
San  Bernardino  July  4th,  burying  ten 
locomotives  beneath  the  debris.  The 
cause  is  unknown,  but  a  crack  in  one 
of  the  side  walls  had  been  noticed  for 
some  time.  The  collapse  is  believed  to 
have  been  due  to  a  general  weakening 
of  the  sidewalls. 
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Pacific   Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent.  Recog- 
nized by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse,  145  to  153  Howard  Street, 
G.  J.  BECKER,  Manager.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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TEL.  TEMPORARY  3511 


F.  L.  LATHROP,  Manager 
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POINT  WAREHOUSE   1 


Incorporated 


General 


Housing 


Any  Quantity  LIME  and  PLASTER 

for  Immediate  Delivery 

OFFICK: 

MASON  AND  BAY  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Private  Railroad  Track  Connecting 
c   D     f  \/JU;^  <^trf^^t  Santa  Fe  at  Lombard  Street 

C.  &  N.  W   ^  Sard  Street  N.  P.  C.  at  Lombard  Street 


Worswick    Street    Paving    Company 
The  Worswick  Street  Paving  Company 


"^PresnoBastatety  taken  several  good 
size  contracts  for  street  paying.     Under 
the   personal   supervision   of   Mr.    Wors- 
wick,   the    company    is    finishmg    a    nice 
paving    job    for    the    city    of    Hollister 
Something    over    165,000   square    feet    of 
asphaltum   is    being   laid   and   when    hn- 
ished  Hollister  will  have  a  main  business 
thoroughfare  second  to  none  in  the  state. 
The    company    is    making    preparations 
to  start  work  on  a  job  in  Modesto  that 
call    for    nearly    300,000    feet    of    paving 
blocks.     About  ten  streets  are  to  be  put 
in    shape.     The     Worswick    People     are 
rapidly  gaining  a  reputation  throughout 
the    Coast    for     doing     first-class     street 
paving  and  as  a  result  they  are  receiving 
more     contracts    than    competing    com- 
panies. 

Architects  Should  Specify  This  Tray 

J  F  Reilly  &  Company,  23  and  25 
Spencer  place,  San  Francisco,  manuafc- 
turers  of  the  well-known  star  cement 
laundry  tray,  report  a  very  good  busi- 
ness since  the  fire.  The  company  was 
one  of  the  first  to  resume  business, 
building  a  substantial  plant  on  the  site 
of  the  one  burned.  All  trays  turned 
out  by  this  firm  are  sold  under  a  writ- 
ten guarantee.  They  are  manufactured 
from    the    most    carefully    selected    ma- 


terials, including  the  highest  grade 
cement,  and  only  experts  are  emp  oyed 
The  company  is  making  a  specialty  ot 
fish  and  butcher  tanks  and  Irays  foi— 
apartment  houses  and  flats.  They  are 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  reliable 
concerns  in  this  line  of  business  in  v^ali- 
fornia. 

Notice  of  Dissolution  of  Co-partnership 

The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing 
between  Wm.  Ham.  Hall  and  L.  J. 
Mensch,  under  the  firm  name  of  i  he 
•concrete  Company,"  is  hereby  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  to  take  effect  on  the 
30th  day  of  July,  1907. 

WM.   HAM.   HALL. 
L.  J.  MENSCH. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  July  23,  1907. 

The  Gladding,  McBean  Company  has 
received  the  contract  for  furnishing  all 
the  terra  cotta  for  the  new  ten-story 
Phelan  building  to  be  built  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  O'Farrell  streets,  San 
Francisco.  The  building  is  to  be  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  faced  with  terra 
cotta     William  Curlett  is  the  architect. 


The  Paraffine  Paint  Qompany  has 
moved  its  general  offices  from  Oakland, 
to  which  city  it  was  driven  by  the  fire, 
to  the  Merchants'  Exchange  building, 
where  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  has 
been  leased  for  a  term  of  years. 
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Russell  and  Erwin  Have  Larger  Quarters 

The  Russell  and  Erwin  Manufacturing 
Company  will  shortly  occupy  larger  quar- 
ters in  the  Monadnock  building,  arrange- 
ments   having    been    made    for    an    addi- 
tional  room  adjoining  the   present   office 
on    the   ninth    floor.      This   will    give   the 
company    an    opportunity    to    better    dis- 
play its  complete  line  of  up-to-date  hard- 
ware.    Some  of  the  big  contracts  recently 
taken    through    the    San    Francisco   office 
are    the     following:       Metropolis    Trust 
Company's  fifteen-storv  building,    Hum- 
boldt    Bank's     eighteen-story     buildmg, 
Union     Square     building,     Berry     apart- 
ments, Seattle,  and  the  new  Washington 
hotel,  Seattle. 
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Work  Done  by  Jno.  Schulz 

Few  engineers  in  San  Francisco  have 
been  in  greater  demand  since  the  recon- 
struction   of   the    burned    city    has    been 
going  on,  than  Jno.  Schulz,  whose  office 
is  in  the  Midway  building.     Mr.   Schulz 
not  only  furnishes  designs  and  estimates 
for  steel   frame  and  reinforced   concrete 
buildings,   but   he   takes   personal   super- 
vision of  structures  for  the  architect  and 
owner.       Among     the     more     important 
buildings  for  which  Mr.  Schulz  designed 
the    steel    work    are    the    Delger    block, 
Class  A  and  eight  stories  in  height;  the 
Young  building,  the  Marion  building  at 
California  and  Drumm  streets;  the  Idora 
Park  skating  rink;  an  eight-story  build- 
ing   for    the    Holmes    Investment    Com- 
pany and  which  will  contain  1000  tons  of 
steel;    the    Kirkoff   building,   a   ten-story 
Class    A    structure    at    Sixth    and    Main 
streets,     Los    Angeles;    the    Eischmann 


building  at   Seventh  and   Hill  streets   in 
the   same  city;   the   Roebling  warehouse 
in    San    Francisco,   and   which   will   con- 
tain 1500  tons  of  steel;  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  bank,    Oakland;    the    Moore 
building  at  Pine  and  Battery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  and  the   following  reinforced 
concrete  structures:    Santa  Ann  building, 
Kearny  and  Powell  streets,  Alaska  Com- 
mercial   building   at    Sansome   and    Cali- 
fornia  streets;   a   five-storv   structure   at 
Sixth  and   Howard  streets,  the  Scheide- 
mann    building   at    Stockton    and    Sutter 
streets,    the    Bishop    warehouse    in    Los 
Angeles  and  a  concrete  residence  in  San 
Mateo.     Most  of  the  buildings  above  re- 
ferred to  were  designed  in  the  offices  of 
the    following    architects:     Meyers    and 
Ward,     Sutton     and     Weeks,      Herman 
Barth,   Meyer   and    O'Brien,   Welch   and 
Carey,    and    W.    D.    Shea    of    San    Fran- 
cisco,   and    Morgan    and    Walls    of    Los 
Angeles. 
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^  Sand-Lime  Brick  is  fast  being  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican Builders  because  of  its  various  merits  and  advan-. 
tages.  ^  The  first  successful  System  of  Manufacture, 
Developed  in  Germany,  and  the  Only  One  based  on 
Perfect  Scientific  Principles  is  the  Schwarz  System. 
^  Western  America  offers  Splendid  Industrial  Op- 
portunities in  the  Establishment  of  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Plants.  ^The  Patents  for  the  Schwarz  Scientific 
System  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  controlled  by  the 
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A   Steel  Standard   Opera  Chair. 

Attention   is   called   to   the   new   opera 
chair  which   is   uniformly  used  through- 
out  the    Eastern    States,   and   has   found 
its  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Empire 
theate?  of  San  Jose  having  recently  been 
fitted    up    with    this    form    of    furniture, 
through  the  California  agents    the  Spen- 
cer Desk  Company  of  507   Montgomery 
street    San   Francisco.     The   remarkable 
llTof  the    chair    is    the    fact    that    n 
is     the     strongest     and     latest     form     of 
theater    furniture    made,    and    results    in 
considerable  economy  to  the  "ser  in  the 
lack  of  breakage,  entire  absence  of  dust- 
catching  parts,  and  the  noiseless  action 
of  the  hinges. 

The  opening  of  every  performance  at  a 
theater  is  usually  punctuated  and  some- 
times entirely  brought  to  a  stop,  as  far 
as  the  hearers  are  concerned  by  the 
constant  slamming  pi  seats  bein^  ar- 
ranged for  late  arrivals.  The  friction 
hinge  used  on  thi^  chair  makes  this  an 
absolutely  noiseless  action. 

The  structural  portion  of  the  seat  made 
of  wrought  steel  instead  of  the  usual 
cast  iron,  renders  it  impossible  to  break 
the  same.  The  simplicity  and  directness 
with  which  the  parts  are  applied  con- 
stitute a  considerably  cheaper  equip- 
ment   than    an    equivalent    chair    in    any 

other  form. 

The   manufacture   is   most   interesting, 
and  as  stated  by  the  makers,  is  as   fol- 

°  'The   legs   of  the  chair   are   made^  of 


IC 


what  is  known  as  Tee  (T)  steel  one  incTT 
on  a  side.  The  pieces  which  support 
the  back  and  the  hinges  are  made  of  hoop 
steel  pickled  and  limed.  The  tie  pieces 
etc  are  made  of  bar  steel  No.  10  in 
several  different  widths.  We  do  not  use 
angle  iron  in  this  chair,  but  "se  the  flat 
bar  and  form  it  on  the  press.  J^ere  s 
not  a  piece  of  cast  iron  about  the  whole 
chair.  All  of  the  work  is  done  by  punch 
presses  and  it  requires  from  60  to  /U 
operations.  .  ,  . 

"The  only  heat  applied  is  that  used  in 
case  hardening  that  portion  of  the  hinge 
upon  which  the  wear  comes,  this  being 
the  little  shoulder  on  the  round  flat 
piece  which  goes  on  the  outside  of  the 
hinge;  likewise  in  the  back-support 
strength  is  acquired  by  putting  in  two 
ribs  which  tend  to  stiffen  the  back. 

Prospective  builders  and  architects 
who  have  seen  the  chair  and  noted  its  ac- 
tion and  putting  together  a^e  enthusias- 
tic about  the  same  and  feel  that  it  wil 
sunplant  the  old-fashioned  clumsy  seat 
used  in  theaters,  lecture  halls,  etc. 

The  new  Victorv  theater,  now  under 
construction  in  San  Francisco,  will  be 
supplied  with  the  new  chair,  as  will 
several  other  amusement  houses  on  the 
Coast. 
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because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
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Oakland's  Great  Hotel 

Bids  are  being  taken  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Oakland's  new  $2,000,000  hotel  at 
the    office    of    the    supervising    architect, 
Walter  J.  Matthews.    The  plans  are  from 
the  office  of  Architect  H.  J.  Hardenbergh 
of  New  York.    The  building  is  to  occupy 
the  spacious  site  at  Fourteenth  and  Har- 
rison   streets.     The   building   will   be   of 
stone  and  brick  and  six  stories  in  height. 
The  first  floor  provides  for  wide  foyers 
and   corridors,   a   splendid   court   in   col- 
onnades,   a     cafe,      grand     dining-room, 
ladies'   grill,    breakfast    room,    ballroom 
with    movable    stage,    promenade  lobby, 
reading  and  reception  rooms,  offices,  etc. 
The   five  upper  floors   of  the  building 
are    to    be    divided    into    guests'    rooms, 
the   main   feature   of   which   is   that   they 
are  to  be  all  single  rooms  facing  on  the 
streets    or    courts,    and    will    have    bath- 
rooms between  the  rooms  and  will  be  so 
arranged  that  the  rooms  can  be  used  as 
suites  or  single.     All  the  bathrooms  will 
face    on    the    streets   or   courts,   and   are 
known  as  outside  bathrooms,  giving  them 
plenty  of  light  and  sun,  air  and  ventila- 
tion     These  bathrooms  will  be  fitted  up 
with  all  the  latest  plumbing  fixtures,  tiled 

floors  and  walls.  ,    .,j-  -n 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  will 
be  billiard  room,  barber  shops,  children  s 
dining-rooms,  kitchens,  machinery  room, 
laundries,  refrigerating  rooms  baggage 
room  and  other  necessities  There  will 
be  six  high  speed  elevators  for  use  of  the 
guests,  as  well  as  elevators  for  the  serv- 
— ants  an^  the  baggage. 


method  is  to  use  wet  sawdust,  or  saw- 
dust, sand  or  salt  mixed  with  crude  oil 
or  kerosene.  All  of  these  are  ineftective. 
Most  of  them  are  'highly  combustible, 
and  instead  of  cleaning  the  floors,  leave 
them  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Wet 
sawdust  to  a  certain  extent  allays  the 
dust,  but  it  leaves  the  floor  muddy.  Uily 
compounds  assist  in  laying  dust  but  leave 
the  floors,  carpets  and  rugs  soiled.  Oiled 
floors  are  condemned  by  the  Fire  Insur- 
ance Underwriters'  Association  because 
of  the  added  fire  hazard. 

"Perolin"  is  the  ideal  fireproof  floor- 
cleaning  compound.  Instead  of  laying 
the  dust,  it  absorbs  it.  It  draws  the 
dust  from  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
floors  and  from  carpets  and  rugs.  It  is 
a  powerful  disinfectant,  destroying  all 
disease  germs  that  are  common  with 
dust,  leaving  the  air  pure  and  wholesome 
and  the  floor  absolutely  clean. 


The  Chronicle  Building 

P  Noble  is  to  furnish  the  steel  for 
the 'chronicle  building.  The  work  of 
demolishing  the  old  structure  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  under  the  excellent 
supervision  of  the  American  Construc- 
tion Company.  The  job  has  been  a  nios 
difficult  one  requiring  not  a  little  expert 
judgment  to  prevent  accidents.  The  new 
building  will  be  of  the  Class  A  t^pe, 
with  concrete  floors  and  brick  facing. 
L.  B.  Dutton  is  the  architect. 


The  interior  finish,  decorations  and 
the  furnishings  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  general  archi- 
tectural plan.  The  stockholders  are  Oak- 
land bankers,  businessmen  and  others, 
representing  all  classes.  The  directors  of 
the  company  are  W.  W.  Garthwaite,  Ed- 
son  F.  Adams.  W.  G.  Palmanteer  W  G. 
Henshaw,  P.  E.  Bowles,  Thomas  Prather 
O.  Edward  Collins,  H.  C.  Capwcll^  and 
J.  C.  McMullen. 

"Perolin." 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of 
recently  completed  arrangements  by 
which  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manvi  le  Co.,  the 
well-known  asbestos  firm,  with  branches 
in  all  the  leading  cities,  has  acquired  the 
exculsive  sales  agency  for  Perolin 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"Perolin"  is  a  remarkable  product  that 
solves  the  important  problem  of  pre- 
venting the  dust  and  dirt  nuisance  in 
public  buildings,  stores,  factories,  schools 

and  homes.  .  , 

In  the  past  various  indifterent  and  un- 
satisfactory methods  have  been  devised 
for    this    purpose.      The    most    common 


Building  Chinese  Houses 

\rchitects  Ross  &  Burgerin  have  plans 
for  several  picturesciuc  Chinese  buildings 
to  be  erected  in  San  Francisco  s  new 
Chinatown.  They  will  be  two  three  and 
four  stories  in  height  and  will  be  typi- 
cal in  desigif  of  the  native  abodes  of 
the  Celestials.  One  of  the  buildmgs  is 
already  under  construction. 


Swimming  Pools. 

"Swimming  Pools"  is  the  name  of  a 
little  book  just  issued  from  the  press  ot 
Domestic  Engineering,  published  in  Lhi- 
caeo  The  volume  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  the  only  work  yet  published  which 
gives  the  details  of  the  construction  ot 
swimming  pools,  directions  for  the  selec- 
tion of  method  of  heating,  size  of  heater 
necessary,  etc.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  diagrams  and  drawings  illus- 
trating various  points  brought  out  by 
the  author.  It  is  a  handy  volume  for 
architects,  engineers  and  plumbers  to 
have  on  file  in  their  ofifices. 
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Two  Subsiatitial  Buildings  noiv  being  Finished  in  the   Wholesale  District. 

San  Francisco 
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Big  Reinforced  Concrete  Warehouse 

SPOKANE,  Wash.— A.  M.  Marshall, 
president  of  the  Marshall-Wells  Hard- 
ware Company  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  has 
bought  a  site  for  $110,000  on  Main  ave- 
nue near  Market  street,  Spokane,  where 
a  six-story  reinforced  concrete  structure, 
300  by  142  feet,  with  a  full  basement, 
costing  $400,000,  will  be  erected.  Work 
on  the  structure  is  to  begin  next  fall. 
The  company  is  one  of  the  largest  hard- 
ware firms  in  the  United  States,  having 
a  capital  of  $5,000,000  and  a  surplus  of 
$3,000,000. 


Contract  for  Burrell  Company 

The  Burrell  Construction  Company  of 
Oakland  has  been  given  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  post  exchange  and 
gymnasium  building,  and  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  plumbing,  heating  and 
electric  wiring  of  the  same,  to  be  erected 
at  Fort  Whipple,  Prescott,  Arizona. 


Architect  -  Why  was  Michael  Angelo  a 
great  swindler? 

Contractor— Because  he  chiseled  a  woman 
out  of  a  piece  of  marble,  1  presume. 
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AicKitects'  Supplies 

Picture  Framing  SMITH    BROS 

Stationery  462  THirtee,  Street 

OAKLAND 


W     T.    VEITCH 


R.    M.    VEITCH 


W.  T.  VEITCH  i  bhu 


BUiLDERS 


Office    and   Mill 


1164-1166   WEBSTER    STREET 

NEAR     FOURTEENTH     STREET 


OAKLAND,   CAL. 

TELEPHONE.    MAIN    233 


GOODYEAR'S  PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE 

FOR   OFFICE    BLlLOlNCiS,     KACTORIKS    AND    RESIDENCES 

RACKS --  RUBBER    FIRE    HOSE  ~  REELS 

Cotton  Rubber  Lined  Hose.   UndcrwritcrsTmHficd  Linen  Hose 

METROPOLITAN  FIRE  EXTINQOISHER 

Always  Ready  for  Use 

RUBBER    MATTING 

Stair  Treads  and  Strips 

RUBBER    TILING 

St-nd  for  Estimates 
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Goodyear  l^ubber  Co. 

■    573  579  MarKet  St.,  San  Francisco 

"     Same  Location  we  had  before  the  Fire  
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riity  Company  of  Laiilornia 

. :  ORGANIZED  IHHS  : — --   ,,     ,v  c 

Surety   Bonds-Cash    Assets   $430 ,000:.p,at.    01..s    Insurance 
Home  Office,  San  Francisco,  California,  V.  s.  a. 

CASH  CAPITAL    *250,000.00  . 

for  the  Security  of  all  Policy  Moiatrs.  \ 

HOME    OFFICE.     326    MONTGOB/IERV    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO 


HOLT  &  HABENICHT 

(Successors  to  W.  Holt) 

Plate,  Window,   Prism 


269  Fell  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Special  479 


REAL>t     MAPfc-     HQU&L^- 

are  likt-  ready  made  clotlu-s 

Surprisinjfly  Good  Surprisingly  Cheai 

EASY    TO    GET 

Buy  one  and  be  convinced 

ANY  SIZE  ANY   PLAN 

Write  to  or  Call  on 

THE   HUBBARD    COMPANY 

1264  BROADWAY.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Oakland  Office  in  Sample  Cottage. 

Agents  for  Nfvada  Portable  House  Co.. 
office  and  factory  in  Reno  Nev..  care  Borden 
Shannon  Const.  Co.     Box  479. 


E    DIRECT    the    attention    of 

ARCHITECTS 


to  our  exceptional  resources 
for  the  complete  Interior  dec- 
oration of  any  style  building. 
Our  complete  and  efficient  decorative  de- 
partment; our  extensive  selections  of  dec- 
orative materials;  and  our  close  affiliation 
with  American  centers  of  interior  decorative 
art.    enable    us   to    afford    every    possible 
advantage  to    architects   for  the    effective 
expression  of  their  ideas.    Our  work  may 
be  seen  in  finer  residences  of  the  Bay  Cities, 
and  several  of  the  new  hotels  now  building 
in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland    are  to  be 
decorated  by  us.    The   leading   architects 
our  references.  


CORRtSPONDEfJCE  INVITED  AND  INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED 


1  .TOZER  &  SON  CQ 

WALL  PAPERS.  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
AND   DRAPERIES 

1527  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
187  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland 
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HYDRAUUC  SfA^OING  SOF-PROPCUINS  ORtOeC 
DISCHAR6IN6  T>4fK}U6H  6000  FT. OF  PIPE. 
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MAIN  OFFICE: 
Ssa  Frmaclaco 

6RANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York, 

J»;kMovllle,  Fla., 
Lm  Ancclct.  Cat., 

. 't^OI, 

Seattle. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  DREDGINH  GO. 


MACMINCt 

OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 

BACON    aUILOINO,    ROOMS  Ta-TT-TC  T«M^«W*IIV  OmC«a   AOOT.    or  a.    F.    rtRK 


numbing  and  Steam  Supplies 


adiators,    Boi^ , 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Malleable 
and    C^ot    Fittings,    Brass    and 

Iron  Valves 


HF 


AYC 


nClSCO,    «rid  Store    a    -    ^  ? 

e  20tH  and  Indiana  Sts.   Ttlephone  ll«rktt  1710 
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Burnett  Iron  Works  Busy 

In  spite  of  the  depression  in  business 
in  and  around  San  Francisco,  the  Burnett 
Iron  Works  of  Fresno  has  no  cause  to 
complain,  for  the  company  has  had  a 
busy  year  of  it  so  far  and  the  mdications 
point  to  a  continuation  of  good  times. 
J.  H.  Burnett,  president  and  manager,  is 
an  untiring  worker  and  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  concern  is  due  to  his  personal 

efforts.  -,,       .  , 

The  company  is  prepared  to  hll   with 
promptness  orders  for  iron  or  steel  to  be 
deHvered  in  San  Francisco  or  any  point 
within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of  Fresno. 
The  steel  frame  for  the  new  Elks   build- 
ing in  Santa  Rosa  was  turned  out  at  the 
Burnett  foundry  as  was  all  the  stee    and 
iron  for  the  new  White  House  building 
in    Santa    Rosa,    planned    by    Architects 
Stone  and  Smith  of  San  Francisco.     The 
Elks  were  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Burnetts 
way  of  doing  business  that  they  sent  him 
a  personal  letter  of  appreciation      Other 
jobs  recently  taken  or  completed  by  the 
Burnett     Company     are     a     building     m 
Bakersfield.    an     addition    to     the    Fresno 
brewery,  and  a  four-story  building  in  ban 
Francisco,  Hoyt  Bros.,  contractors. 


Has  Many  Steel  Contracts 

The  Central  Iron  Works  of  which  Mr. 
A     A.    Devoto    is    president,    has    lately 
finished    several    large    contracts    and    at 
the   present   time   the   company  is   fabri- 
"cating  steel  for  the  following  San  Fran- 
cisco buildings:   The   Commercial  block 
a    five-story    structure    at    the    corner   of 
Front    and    California    streets,    and    the 
Proctor    building    at    Jones    and    O'Far- 
rell    streets.      Both    of    these    structures 
were  planned  by  Welch  &  Carey,  archi- 
tects;   also    the    Commonwealth    theater 
on    Sutter    street,    near    Fillmore,    and 
the     Holbrook     building,     designed     by 
Nathaniel  Blaisdell,  architect,  and  about 
to  be  erected  on  Mission  street,  between 
First  and  Second  streets.     The  last  named 
is  to  be  Class  C  and  seven  stories  in  height. 


Back  to  California  Street 
The  Western  Building  Material  Corn- 
pany,  which  was  located  on  California 
street  before  the  fire,  after  which  tem- 
porary quarters  were  taken  at  340  Steuart 
street,  San  Francisco,  is  again  back  on 
California  street  in  the  Halsey  building. 
No.  430,  almost  opposite  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  building.  The  company  has 
leased  practically  the  entire  second  floor, 
which  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  execu- 
tive officers  and  their  subordinates  in  a 
most  attractive  manner.  The  offices  are 
light  and  airy  and  easily  accessible. 
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Building  for  the  Owl  Drug  Company,  Mission 
Street  near  Second,  San  Francisco 


Deugned  and  Built  by 


J.  A.  ETTLER 

According  to  the 

Ettler-Snth<>rland  Patent 
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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
REINFORCFMENT 


WelU-Fargo  Building.  Portland,  Ore. 

TRIMMED   THROUGHOUT    WITH 

RUSSWIN   UNIT   LOCKS  AND 

HARDWARE 


OFFICE. 

302  ATLAS  BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO    " 


Telephone, 
Temporary  1370 


OFFICE   AND  SAMPLE   ROOM: 

933-935    MONADNOCK   BLDQ. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THERE  IS  ONE 

and  only  one  way  to  get  best  results  from  the  use  of 

PRISM  GLASS 

and  that  way  is  to  specify  Luxfor  Prisms  to    be    mstalled 

AMERICAN  LUXEER  PRISM  C9 

INGERSON    &    GLASER    CO. 

Manufacturing  and  Sales  Agents 

245  OAK  STREET,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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rYou 


can  save  money 


On  every  concrete 
structure — by  using 
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Empire     Plaster     Company 

Manufacturers  of  Hard  Wall  Finishing 
and  Dental  Plaster 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  EHPIRE  HARD  WALL  PLASTER 

pfmVr'sVa'lSrS^-o'^^^  Empire  hard  wall  pla.ter  fibred,  two  parts  sharp  clean  sand  (fresh 

•"^wSifeorptuy  coat-One  part  Empire  finishinr  plaster,  three  parts  line  putty  gaged  with  hard  wall 

''"'%:ii'£^srie"o^o^t"w^oTi^^^^^^ 

(freahXS^r  «id  ir'^SableTmixed  tho^Jughly  rnd  applied  within  two  hours  after  m.x.ng. 
White  coat  and  sand  finish  same  as  for  metal  lath. 
Sihing  coat  should  be  applied  within  48  hours  after  first  coat  .s  put  on. 


16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland    J  ADAMS'    WHARF 
Warehouse  \     Pfcoae  Oakland  W21 


THOUSANDS    irS     USE    IIN    UOS    AIVGEUESt 

ASK   YOUR  NEIGHBOR  ABOUT  THEM 

IMPROVED  CLIMAX  SOLAR 

ABSOUUXEUY    REUIABLE 

WHY  lot  the  sniiHhine  go  to  wanto.  and  your  monev  too.  ^  »»*-"»  V/J,^^»^.i''''r"n 
you  can  put  in  your  home  an   niPKOVEI)  CLIMAX  SOLAR  HEATKR  that  wUl 
furnish  hot  water  from  sunshine  alone -winter  and  summer -for  your  bath, 
laundry,  and  all  domestic  purpones.  without  cost,  damai^e  or  delay. 
It  can  be  connected  with  the  ranjce,  furnace  or  Kas  heater  to  insure  hot  water 
on  rainy  days,  and  when  so  connected  saves  the  expense  of  a  kitchen  boiler. 
It  insures  a  cool  house  duriuK  the  liot  season.    Let  us  ttKure  with  you  (»n  your 
hot- water  problem. 

SOLAR  HEATER  COMPANY 

343  New  High  St.        -        -        .        -        -         UOS   A 
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Sullivan's  PlanK  Holder  docs  away 
^ith  nailing  and  makes  the  use  of  lumJier  again  and  again, 
possible.  This  device,  which  is  patented,  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  and  removed  and  saves  its  cost  over  and 
over.— Other  contractors  are  saving  money  by  its  use. 
Areyouf  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

J.  H.  SULLIVAN,  444  Nerris  BIdg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Guaranteed    to    Stand 
San  Francisco 
Board  of  Public  Works 
Specifications 

Structural  Steel 
Coke  and  Pig  Iron 

Qirvin  &  Eyre 

Merchants*    Exchange    Bld^. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


\  all  vVagner 
Bros. 

Plastering,  Brick,  Stone 
and  Cement  Work. 
Cement  Contractors  of 
New  Casino  and  Battling 
Pavilion,    Santa    Cruz. 


Work   Done    in  Any 
Section  of  California 


Address: 


Cement 

Structural  Steel 
Pig  Iron 
Coke,  Etc. 


Q.  W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY   STREET 


San  Fraacisco,  Cal. 
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Gets  Heating  Contracts 
The  Machinery  and  Electrical  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  regular  ad- 
vertiser of  the  Architect  arid  Engineer, 
has  been  given  the  contract  for  heating 
and  ventilating  all  five  of  the  new  school 
houses  to  be  erected  in  San  Jose  The 
contract  for  the  High  school  is  $14,800 
while  the  bids  on  the  other  four  build- 
ings averac^e  $4,446  each. 

New  Artificial  Building  Stone 

A  new  artificial  building  stone  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  and  will  have  its 
first  local  application,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  the  Fairmont  hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  form  of  partition  walls  which 
are  at  once  fireproof  and  soundproof 

It  is  a  new  invention  brought  from 
Australia,  where  it  has  been  extensively 
employed  by  Mr.  Frank  Hudson.  A  com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  exploit  the  new 


material  and  it  has  already  received  wide 
recognition. 

Technically  it  is  described  as  an  arti- 
ficial building  block  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  reinforced  concrete  in  the  con- 
struction   of   building   walls;    the    object 
being   the   production   of  a   block  which 
will  interlock  with  adjacent  vertically  dis- 
posed  blocks   and   be    held    to    adjacent 
side   blocks   by  a   bond   joint,   the   block 
being  strengthened  by  tie  rods  extended- 
horizontally    or    longitudinally    through 
bores  formed  in  the  block.     In  addition 
to   the   rods    the   blocks   are   further   se- 
cured by  tongue  and  groove  formations 
and    by    corresponding    borings    locked 
with  cement.     Certain  other  blind  open- 
ings   form    vacuums    which    render    the 
stones  fireproof  and  sound  proof. 

Mr  Hudson  is  now  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing the  stone  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  explain 
its  merits  to  architects  and  owners. 
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Electrolier.  Fresno  City  Hall 


MADE  BY 


White  Ornamental 
Iron  Company 

Office  and  Works,  Foot  of  Fifth  Ave.,  Oakland 

Telephone  Metritt  57 

San  Francisco  Sales  Office.  499  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Telephone  Temporary  2997 


m  ENOS  COMPANY 


Of  rSew  Vorlc 


Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
AND  ESTIMATES 


Oough  and  Pine  StreetM 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Concrete 


"^  .i  FACTORY 
BUILDING 

FOR 

TEXTILE 
MACHINE 
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Exterior  of  Building 


CONCRl 


*»         f"T" 


Showing  "Tiny"  floor  heamt  40,000  sq.  ft. 


ENGINEERING  CO. 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


4^10  Hearny  ^^iieet 


Snn   Francisco,   Gal. 


0"wnera  of  Visintini,   FranKe,   Eg^^ert    and    otHer  Patents. 

q       .  I .       \  Buildings,  Folindations,  Factories,  Bridges,  Power 
*^  (  Plants,  Sewerage,  Sewerage  Disposal,  Purification. 


^fte^TiNY--VlSINTJNI  SYSTEM  of  Reinforced  Concrete  ii  the  bert.  moM  econwnical,  movgrn 
and  mo«l  efficient  Reinforced  .Concrete  Syttem  in  the  world. 

The  System  saves  259^    in  Concrete,    10%   in   Steel, 

757^  in  Form  and  Carpenter  Work. 

It  can  be  api^ied  in  every  form  of  building,  at  well  in  light  at  in  heavy  conttructiofuT  For  inttance. 
as  fcM-  300  Ibt.  live  ioadt  and  again  for  tpant  from  10  to  120  feet.  We  have  more  than  75  Con- 
cessionariet  in  all  partt  ai  the  wodd,  among  thete,  Repretentativet  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Loa  Angeles,  San  Francitco.  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg.  Zurich,  Cairo,  etc. 


Testing  of  Bridge  Girdert 


Bridge  in  Beradorf,  1.  S. 
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ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     INTER- 
LOCKING STONE  COMPANY. 


officers  for  the  ensuing  term:  G.  A.  Peter- 
son, president,  D.  O.  Wallace,  vice-presi- 
dent, F.  V.  Schiller,  manager  and  A. 
Weimann,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Price  of   Stock  Advanced.— ^Bright    Out- 
look for  a  Prosperous  Year. 

The  Interlocking  Stone  Company,  Inc., 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Oakland 
Saturday,  June  22,  practically  every 
shareholder  being  represented,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy.  Those  present  were 
enthusiastic  and  a  most  successful  year 
was  predicted  by  the  officers  and  man- 
agers. So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
stock  that  it  was  decided  to  advance  the 
price  to  five  dollars,  which  price  will 
shortly  be  increased  again  to  $10.  Those 
who  desire  to  purchase  stock  should 
communicate  with  the  officers  of  the 
company  without  delay. 

The  secretary  read  his  report  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  showing  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  company. 

Manager  Peterson  reported  upon  the 
possibilities  of  the  Interlocking  Stone 
Company,  its  plant,  machinery,  and 
products.  He  said  the  composition  of 
the  stones  made  under  the  Peterson  sys- 
tem, is  the  best  as  a  building  material  to 
he  found  anywhere,  in  strength,  flexibil- 
ity, durability,  etc.,  and  he  was  positive 
that  no  improvements  could  be  made 
upon  the  system  of  manufacturing  stones. 
He  reported  that  the  company's  mixing 
machine  is  "par  excellence",  with  no  com- 
petitors, in  fact  it  is  the  only  mixer  that 
will    prjvp    ri    thorough,   uniform    mix   and 


give  five  distinct  movements.  The  block 
machine  and  molds,  when  completed, 
would,  he  declared,  astound  the  mechani- 
cal world,  for  their  rapidity  and  perfec- 
tion. The  report  was  listened  to  very  at- 
tentively and  highly  ai)])reciated  and  gave 
the  stockholders  a  firmer  belief  in  the 
success  of  this  enterprise. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Niggle,  Vice-President  Schiller, 
Manager  Peterson,  Director  Wallace  and 
Stockholders  II.  Andon.  II.  W.  Bowman, 
M.  G.  Scribner,  J.  .\.  Reeder  and  the  sec- 
retary, and  from  the  remarks  made,  the 
stockholders  could  very  plainly  under- 
stand, that  the  speakers  felt  they  had 
faith  and  great  hope  in  the  success  of 
the  company  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
nothing  like  it  was  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time  as  an  industrial  investment. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Niggle,  the  retiring  president,  for 
his  energy  and  efficiency  in  performing 
his   duties   as   presidetit   of   the   company. 

The  following  directors  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  term:  G.  A.  Peterson,  V. 
V.  Schiller,  D.  O.  Wallace,  M.  G.  Scrib- 
ner and  A.  Weimann.  The  newly  elected 
directors   met   and    elected   the   following 


The  Keying  or  Interlocking  of  Building 

Stones. 

(Sec  illustration  on  opposite  \)aui') 

Numerous  methods  have  been  devised 
to  impart  to  walls  of  buildings,  etc., 
strength  and  the  property  of  "hanging 
together,"  but  nothing  heretofore  tried 
equals  our  simple,  yet  great,  invention, 
of  keying  or  interlocking  each  stone  or 
block  of  a  wall  with  its  neighbors,  so 
that  when  the  wall  is  completed,  it  is 
practically  all  one  stone. 

It  should  be  cfcarlv  understood  that 
this  interlocking  is  not  only  horizon- 
tally and  vertically,  but  transversely  built 
through  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Add  to 
this  the  steel  reinforcement  as  used  by  the 
Tiiterloclving  Company  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  building  so  constructed  is  strong 
and  safe  in  every  part. 

The  stones  can  be  made  long  before 
using  and  are  consequently  perfectly 
hard.  Every  stone  is  under  derrick  size, 
so  that  two  men  can  handle  the  largest 
stone  when  placed  in  position,  cemented 
and  reinforced.  We  know  then  that 
this  part  of  the  wall  is  safe,  and  as  the 
work  progresses,  we  know  that  every 
part  of  it  is  strong  and  safe,  and  finally 
when  the  building  is  completed  we  know 
that  it  has  been  built  in  a  safe  and  sul)- 
stantial   manner  throughout. 

The  fallii'ig  of  a  building  in  process  of 
erection with Interlocking Cement 


Stones,  simple  or  reinforced,  is  an  utter 
inii)ossil)ility.  and  herein  we  stand  ahead  of 
all  and  every  other  method  of  building  in 
stone,  brick,  concrete  or  wood. 


A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

BUY  SHARES  IN  THE  INTER= 
LOCKING    STONE    COMPANY 


juiv  I  shares  were   advanced 
from    S.^.(M)    to    >'.=^.(K>.       In     a 


few 


\N  ce 


tliev      will      be- 


RAISED     TO     $10.00 

ln\  i-stiu.ite  and  he  coiu  ineed. 
Notliiii<.j  l)i'tter  on  the  market 
todav.      ;:::::: 


INTERLOCKING  STONE  COMPANY 

563  Ninth  Street  -  OAKLAND 
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Price  of  Stock  Advanced. — Bright   Out- 
look for  a  Prosperous  Year. 

The  Interlocking  Stone  Company,  Inc., 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Oakland 
Saturday,  June  22,  practically  every 
shareholder  being  represented,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy.  Those  present  were 
enthusiastic  and  a  most  successful  year 
was  predicted  by  the  officers  and  man- 
agers. So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
stock  that  it  was  decided  to  advance  the 
price  to  five  dollars,  which  price  will 
shortly  be  increased  again  to  $10.  Those 
who  desire  to  purchase  stock  should 
communicate  with  the  officers  of  the 
company  without  delay. 

The  secretary  read  his  report  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  showing  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  company. 

Manager  Peterson  reported  upon  the 
possibilities  of  the  Interlocking  Stone 
Company,  its  plant,  machinery,  and 
products.  He  said  the  composition  of 
the  stones  made  under  the  Peterson  sys- 
tem, is  the  best  as  a  building  material  to 
be  found  anywhere,  in  strength,  flexibil- 
ity, durability,  etc.,  and  he  was  positive 
that  no  improvements  could  be  made 
upon  the  system  of  manufacturing  stones. 
He  reported  that  the  company's  mixing 
machine  is  "par  excellence",  with  no  com- 
petitors, in  fact  it  is  the  only  mixer  that 
^will  giv€  a  thorough,  uniform  mix  and 
give  five  distinct  movements.  The  block 
machine  and  molds,  when  completed, 
would,  he  declared,  astound  the  mechani- 
cal world,  for  their  rapidity  and  perfec- 
tion. The  report  was  listened  to  very  at- 
tentively and  highly  appreciated  and  gave 
the  stockholders  a  firmer  belief  in  the 
success  of  this  enterprise. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Niggle,  Vice-President  Schiller, 
Manager  Peterson,  Director  Wallace  and 
Stockholders  H.  Andon,  H.  W.  Bowman, 
M.  G.  Scribner,  J.  A.  Reeder  and  the  sec- 
retary, and  from  the  remarks  made,  the 
stockholders  could  very  plainly  under- 
stand, that  the  speakers  felt  they  had 
faith  and  great  hope  in  the  success  of 
the  company  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
nothing  like  it  was  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time  as  an  industrial  investment. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Niggle,  the  retiring  president,  for 
his  energy  and  efficiency  in  performing 
his   duties  as  president   of  the   company. 

The  following  directors  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  term:  G.  A.  Peterson,  F. 
V.  Schiller,  D.  O.  Wallace,  M.  G.  Scrib- 
ner and  A.  Weiman'n.  The  newly  elected 
directors  met   and   elected   the   following 


officers  for  the  ensuing  term:  G.  A.  Peter- 
son, president,  D.  O.  Wallace,  vice-presi- 
dent, F.  V.  Schiller,  manager  and  A, 
Weimann,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Keying  or  Interlocking  of  Building 

Stones. 

(See  illustration  on  opposite  page.) 

Numerous  methods  have  been  devised 
to  impart  to  walls  of  buildings,  etc., 
strength  and  the  property  of  "hanging 
together,"  but  nothing  heretofore  tried 
equals  our  simple,  yet  great,  invention, 
of  keyin<T  or  interlocking  each  stone  or 
block  of  a  wall  with  its  neighbors,  so 
that  when  the  wall  is  completed,  it  is 
practically  all  one  stone. 

It  should  be  clearlv  understood  that 
this  interlocking  is  not  only  horizon- 
tally and  vertically,  but  transversely  built 
through  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Add  to 
this  the  steel  reinforcement  as  used  by  the 
Interlocking  Company  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  building  so  constructed  is  strong 
and  safe  in  every  part. 

The  stones  can  be  made  long  before 
using  and  are  consequently  perfectly 
hard.  Every  stone  is  under  derrick  size, 
so  that  two  men  can  handle  the  largest 
stone  when  placed  in  position,  cemented 
and  reinforced.  We  know  then  that 
this  part  of  the  wall  is  safe,  and  as  the 
work  progresses,  we  know  that  every 
part  of  it  is  strong  and  safe,  and  finally 
when  the  building  is  completed  we  know 
that  it  has  been  built  in  a  safe  and  sub- 
stantial manner  throughout. 

The  falling  of  a  building  in  process  of 
erection  with  Interlocking  Cement 
Stones,  simple  or  reinforced,  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  and  herein  we  stand  ahead  of 
all  and  every  other  method  of  building  in 
stone,  brick,  concrete  or  wood. 


A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

BUY  SHARES  IN  THE  INTER- 
LOCKING   STONE    COMPANY 


|uly  I  shares  were  advanced 
"from  *.^.(H)  to  I5.(H).  In  a 
few     weeks      tliev      will      be 

RAISED     TO     $10.00 

ln\  esti^^atc  and  he  cvjnvinced. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market 
todav.     ::::::: 


INTERLOCKING  STONE  COMPANY 

563  Ninth  Street  -  OAKLAND 
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Dining  and  parlor  observation  car  service 
Library  and  cafe  —  Drawing  room  sleep- 
ers to  New  Orleans  without  change  — 
Personally    conducted    tourist    excursion 
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NATHA^  L.  BELL 

Vice  President  and  Secretary 


MORRIS  KIND,  a  B. 

Superintendent 
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JVOT  IN  THE  ELEVATOR  TRUST 

High-Grade  Elevators 


r  s 


San  I'rani7sco    Atlas  li hi k^.  HO 

s-iorics.   class   '  A  ')   SO  ti.    t . 

Klectric  450  feet  per  tn. 
( Over  100  of  our  elevators  burned 

in  the  San  Francisco  //re.) 
IVcrkelev—First  National  Hank. 

Berkeley  Masonic  flail  f^hl^. 
Oakland  —  'I'nhune     Ihiildini:. 

f<lcclnc  f\issen)ier. 
/.OS   Angeles—  Pacific    Electric 


Xotal>le  Ii^«tcill£iti(>ii 


Railivav  Building-.   S-30  If. 
Electric  400  feet  per  m. 

Portland- rieidner  Bldii..  Elec 
trie  20  //.  F..   Masonic  I  fall 
Electric  25  H.   P..    S'.^rtlajid 
Bids-..  2  Electric  ?5  H.  P. 

Oiiden  "  Wrik'ht  ^  ^ons  Bldk'.- 

Electric  J5  //.  /'. 
Salt  f  ake  Citv  -  Knntsford  Ho 

id.  :0  fL  F.  f'.lectnc  Passenger. 


By  fighting  the  Elevator  Trust 
we  have  saved  the  owners  of 
buildings  thousands  of  dollars 

By  manufacturing  in  California 
we  keep  wages  and  dividends 
at  home. 

Our  fight  for  the  right  to  manu- 
facture is  your  fight. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
firmed   these    statements   by 
enjoining  the  Elevator  Trust. 


ELECTRIC 

Electro-magnelic  control 
Full  Automatic 
Automobile 
Builders*  Hoists 

BELT 


*St\Te!s: 

HYDRAULIC 

Horizontal    and  vertical 
multiple  sheave  and  ram 

HAND  POWER     ' 

(With  automatic  lock) 


R.  J.  DAVIS.  President 

B    C.  VAN    EMON,     Vice-President   and  Manager 
H.   B.  RATHBONE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
DlWliC'I  OW« 
LOUIS  F.  MONTEAGLE  W  P.  PL^i^MMER 

QF2J^l_g!!iCJ^/^^tD  R.  S.  HUNK1NS_ 

Office    fiiati    Coii«trnctioti    IJept. 

52=54  NATOMA    STREET,   S.    K 

FACTORY  AM)  F(»LM)KV32.(MM>St)lAHi:   FKIP 


Roofer 


You're  absolutely  sure  to  get  just  exactly  the  roof  you  specify, 
without  one  second's  worry  or  watching  on  your  part.  That  s 
the  reputation  W.  J.  Watson  has  built  up-and  It's  the  reputation 
we're  proud  of  and  strive  to  live  up  to-the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  Architect  and  Contractor. 

We're  never  the  low  bidder,  simply  because 
we  WILL  NOT  schpme  on  usin^  any  lighter 
felt-  than    15-lb.— or  [apy,  k-ss  .a6t)l.Talpiitii.  p*i?  '    r, 
square  than  what  our  55  'years   expctienct  has   •  • 
taught   us   is   absolwiely    fwc^«=sary  for.  t  ^iW^^^.     . 
,durable,  lony-ljf(!:d  Ircv^.   I    :\  \         l'    \     ' 


The  Watson  Roof  Co. 

San  l^rancisco  and  Oakland 


176  Oak  Street 


427  LSth  Street 


Su.cessor-^  to  K...,i  an.l  I'avni^  I  ).i-.n  tin.  in       ^ 
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MOT  IN  THE  ELEVATOR  TRUST 

High'Grade  Elevators 


NotQlL>le  Instcill£ition» 


San  Francl'ico- Atlas  Bldii.,  KtO 
storief.  class  A  )  jO  li-  r . 
Electric  450  feet  per  w. 

( Over  100  of  our  elevators  burned 

in  the  San  f'^ancisco /ire.) 
•  Berkeley- First  ^^ati<)*ial  Bcink. 
\    Berkeley  Masonic  Hall  Blag. 
Oakland  —  Tribune    Building. 

Electnc  Passenger. 
Los  Angeles—  Pacific    Electric 


Railway  Building.  8-30  H.  P.. 
Electric  400  feet  perm. 

Portland- Fleidner  Bldg..  Elec 
trie  20  H.  P..  Masonic  Hall 
Electric  25  //.   P..    Sit'etland 
Bldg..  2  Electric  25  H.  P. 

Ogden  —  Wright  6*  Sotis  Bldg.. 
Electric  25  H.  P. 

Salt  Lake  City  —  h'nuts ford  Ho 
tel.  20  H.  P.  Electnc  Passenger. 


By  rizhtinz  the  Elevator  Trust 
we  have  saved  the  owners  of 
buildings  thousands  of  dollars 

By  manufacturing  In  California 
we  keep  wages  and  dividends 
at  home. 

Our  fight  for  the  Hght  to  manu- 
facture Is  your  fight. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  has  con- 
firmed these  statements  by 
enjoining  the  Elevator  Trust. 


ELECTRIC 


styles: 

HYDRAULIC 


ElecUo-magnetic  control 
Full  AuloiDfttic 
Automobile 
Buildcre"  Hoi»t« 

BELT 


Hoiizontal   and  vertical 
multiple  iheave  and  ram 

HAND  POWER 

CWith  automatic  lock) 


R.  J.  DAVIS.  Pre«ident 

B    C    VAN    EMON.     Vice-Prewdcnl   and  Manager 

H.  B.  RATHBONE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

l3I^«l!:c^*oRS 

LOUIS  F.  MONTEAGLE  W.  P.  PLUMMER 

GEO.  M.  PINCKARP  R-  S.  HUNKINS 

Office    and   Construction    Dept. 

52-54  NATOMA    STREET,   S.   F. 

FACTORY  AM)  F01JM>RY  32.000  S«U ARE  FEET 


Why  It's  a  I     ^  to  You  to  Specify  I 
Watson  as  Your  Roofer 

You're  absolutely  sure  to  get  just  exactly  the  roof  you  specify, 
without  one  second's  worry  or  watching  on  your  part.  Thats 
the  reputation  W.  J.  Watson  has  built  up-and  it's  the  reputation 
we're  proud  of  and  strive  to  live  up  to^the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  Architect  and  Contractor. 

WcVc  never  the  low  bidder,  simply  because 
we  WILL  NOT  sch^mq  oi)  using  any  lighter   ^     ^ 
felr  than    LS-lb.-dr  ^apy.  less  iaiplialHiCt)-  pVi:  \    /> 
square  than  what  otiV  55  V^Afs  (^xpeiiemre  ha^  •  •  ' 
taught  us   is  abw)<«iel>;  lyr^^sary  foi;  a  ggc^.^.^ 
durable,  long -lj(<d  fro?  \f.^  \   \\       .J        \\r\ 

The  Watson  Roof  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
176  0«k  Sircct  427  15lh  Street 

S«ccesi«.rs  to  Rck,(  an.1  Paving  [Vnartrntni      ^^-^^  ^ 

Pac«fic-  Rrhn.ng  &  R^finn  Co,  ^  ^^  ^   ■  ^  ^ 
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I  lave  Just  Received  a  Shipment  of 

ROOK  WOOD  THE 

Which  embra.  _^  some  of  the  most 
Exquisite  Designs  and  Colorings  ever 
shown.  We  carry  30  Colorings  in  plain 
Tile  made  in  all  sizes.  In  Designs  we 
have  the  Fish-Peacock-Sun  Burst- 
Tudor  Rose-German  Thistle  Modern- 
which  are  made  in  Beautiful  Old  Blue, 
Green,  Lavender,  Brown,  Mahogany. 
Red,  Dull  Finish.  £Jl  £il  ^^  £^  ^^  £^  ^^ 

50  COT  ORS  IN  CARPETS 

exclusive     Oe«lKr.«     and     C  o  I  o  r  1  r.  sr  s 

h;^pes  to  match  our 
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W.   H.   HEALY. 

Prcsident. 


ROBERT  TIBBITTS, 

Vice  -  President. 

H.  T.  EASTMAN,  Chief  Engineer. 


CHAS     C,  NORTON, 

Secretary-Treasurer 


>IST 


TIT 


TIBRTTTS 

N    COMPANY 


GENERAL   CONTRACTuh 

CONCRETE    CONSTRUCTION 

Inspect   our  foundation  work  on    the   following   buildings 
now  under  construction: 

ADDISON-HEAD  BUILDIN(i Post  and  Grant  Avenue 

■      T  i7\M  cTo  \iT«  Fine  and  Battery  Streets 

LtVl  blK.\U»  

MURPHV-GKXNT  Busli  and  Sansome  Streets 

INSURANCE Halleck  and  Sansome  Streets 

srOTT  ■ First  and  Mission  Streets 

,,  .  t>,r,M  California,  mar  Drum 

BEISHAW  WAREHOUSES Beale  and  Fremont,  near  Mission 

WESTERN   PACIFIC   RV.  TERMINALS ' Oakland 

BABCOCK   BUILDING California  and  Battery  Streets 

EVANS  MACHINE  WORKS Fremont,  near  Mission 

MORBIO  FACTORY Bluxome.  near  Fourth 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COKE  &  GAS  CO Gas  Tank  Foundations 

CHINA  BASIN  WAREHOUSES China  Basin 

PACIFIC  TERMINAL  CO.  WAREHOUSES Potrero 

—  AGGREGATING  87,956  cubic  yards  of  CONCRETE  — 

"OUR    AIM    IS    QUALITY" 

"  OUR  PROFIT  tniiES  FROM  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  OUR  OPERATIONS  " 

Operating  our  own  quarry 
Our  own  vessel  pumpinj^^  gravel 
Buying  cement  wholesale 
Delivering  material  with  our  own  teams 
Using  the  most  modern  equipment 

WE  CAN  QUOTE  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  ON  A  LUMP  SUM  BASIS 

We  propose  to  take  your  property  as  it  is,  wreck  all  build- 
ings and  remove  debris,  excavate,  bulkhead  and  pump, 
drive  and  cut  off  piles  and  complete  all  concrete  foundation 
work,  floors  and  walk,  leaving  the  foundation  complete 
and  ready  to  receive  the  superstructure.        NO  EXTRAS. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

106-111  Hansford  Block,       -        -      268  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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C    F.  McCarthy.  Pres 

F    E    KOETITZ.  Vice  Pres. 

FM.'  BUTLER.  Secy. 


REINFORCED 
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OFFICE,  17  SPEAR  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.      * 
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Pile  Foundations 

Agents  for 
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Concrete  Piles 
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AND  AGENTS   FOR 

.    Patent  Reinforced 
Concrete  Floor 
System 
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ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX 

ARCHITECTURAL        AN.>        OKNAMENTAT.  CEMENT^AND  PLASTER   CONTRACTORS  ^_^^ 

STEEL   AM)   IRON  WORK  CEMENT  TESTS               ^       ,  ^,           c.       q    v 

Ralston  Iron  Works,                              c       c    ir  Irving  C.  Allen.. Beach  and  Mason  Sts.,  S.  f. 

20th  and  Indiana  Sts,  h.  H.  rQNCRETE   REINFORCEMENT 

Burnett  Iron  Works   • ...  •  '.V'  * -^ "*"°  Corrugated  Bars,  sold  by  Jno.  B.  Leonard, 

Central   Iron   Works 625   Florida  St.,  S.  F.  *                     ^23   Monadnock   Bldg.,   S.   F. 

Western  Iron  Works 125  Beale  St.,  S.  F.  ^ahn  Bars,  sold  by  Couchot  &  Thurston, 

White  Ornamenta:    Iron   Co  San   Francisco,  and  Heber  ^"d Jhayer 

499  Monadnock  Building,  S.   F.  „    ^  ,_,           ^°*  AngeieB. 

Ftot    of    Fifth    Ave.,    E.    Oakland  International   Fabric   &    Cable,   represented 

,        Joshua  H.„ay  Iron  Wor<<s.^^^^^_^^  ^^^  g_  ^  by  Western   Bui.ders^Supjb;  C.                  ^ 

Walter  Henderson 110   Bush   St.,   S.   F.  High   Carbon    Steel   Bars    sold   by   Woods 

Pacific  RCUn.  Mills                           ^^^     g    ^_  Faii?a?e'd  "Vruciu^al-  's-il!  J'd"  ^  JanJ  _ 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE.  SCAGLIOLA,  ETC.  huly  &  Ambler Atlas  Bldg..  S.  F. 

Cal  fornia  Scagliola  Co.,  68-70  Clara  St..  S.  F  COTTON  FABRICS 

JiftTrlocktag  Slon.  Co  '  563  9th  St  .Oakland  California  Cotton  M.l  s  Co                  ^       ^    ^ 

Hudson  Patent  Block  Co...  172  East  bt.,  b.  f .  „       •      u  ^.     Tia«   r,^ 

Clinton  System.  L.  A.  Norns.  Agt.,  Bemis   Bros.    Bag^Co..^  ^^^^   ^^^^  Oakland. 

^^^^L^ci^rbYn^s^J'^cJ.^n;  California  St.,  S.  F.  CRUDE  FUEL^OIL^^^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^^  3    ^^ 

ASBESTOS  GOODS  Valvaline   Oil   Company.                       c*     c    P 

Magnesia  Asbestos  Supply  Co.,          c       c    v  ^^^  Brannan   bt.,  b.   r. 

^^^^^ .   nib'!'  ''^%ii?°^z^  ^?:^r^.^  -id  bz  ^ 

RANK  FIXTURES  ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

""^"NeJ^'pedJifa   Onyx   Co San   Diego  California   Electrical  Works.^^^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^ 

BELTING.   PACKING,  ETC.                 ,   o»     c     tt  Century-Klein   Electrical   Co.,               ^       ^    „ 

Gorham  Rubber  Co...  105   Fremont  St.,  S.   F.  c^eniury  ivic                       ^^^  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 

H.    N.    Cook   Belting   Co.,  Decker   Electrical   Co...  157   Minna   St.,   S.    F. 

n     A           p  ^■'k'^To  '"^7^°M'arket  St'     S    F  Standard   Electrical   Construction   Co 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co 573   Market  St..  a.  r.  ^q    ^Jato^na  St..   S.    F. 

BLUE  PRINTS  &  DRAWING  MATERIALS  gteger    Electrical   Works Fresno,    CaL 

Keuffel  &  Esser V.-itK^f^  It"  f'  F  ELEVATORS                      ^    ,,  m  .           <;.     ^    F 

Eugene  Dietzen 16-^8  i:'irst  31.,  a.   r.  ^^^  Emon   Elevator  Co.46  Natoma  St.,  b.   r. 

BOILERS  Otis  Elevator  Company.             ..    t>  •   .    c    ir 

Keystone  Boiler  Works,  Stockton  and  North  Point,  b.  i^. 

Main  and  lolsom<Sts.,  S.  r..  ENGINEERS                                                                 « 

Moynihan  Company 401    Folsom  St.,  S.   F.  ^    ^    Breite...925  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.   F. 

BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA Couehot  &  Thurston.. 604   Mission   St.,  S.   F^„ 

Los   Angeles   Pressed   Brick  Co..  Schulz,  John .779   Market  St.,  S.   ¥. 

1006  Union  Trust  Building,  Los  Angeles  Leonard,  John  B..623  Monadnock  Bldg.,  b.  ¥. 

.    Carnegie   Brick   and   Pottery   Co,  C.   F.   Wieland,                 ,   ^     .          t5     1,    c    v 

Montgomery  Building,  S.  F.  911   Mutual  Savings  Bank,  b.   r. 

Calif.  Brick  &  Clay  Mfg.  Co  pjRg   EXTINGUISHERS 

223  Monadnock  liuilding,  b.  i".  Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co., 

Sand    Lime    Brick— W.    F.    Barnes    Com-  507   MontRomery  St..  b.   K 

mercial  Co... 223  Monadnock  Building,  b.  r.  p^^i    Brant No.    9    Mission    bt.,    b.    f. 

Steiger  Terra  Cotta  &   Pottery   Co.,  Badger   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,            c.      c    t? 

18th   and    Division    Sts.,   S.    F.  '                               507   Montgomery  St.,  b.   v. 

BRONZE  AND  IRON.  ORNAMENTAL  Goodyear  Rubber  Company                   st     S    F 

John  Finn  Metal  Works,                     ^         ^     ^  ^^.\U'^^^  ^                   ' 

Second   and    Harrison    Sts.,   S.    F.  FIREPROOF  WINDOWS 

Chr.   Deterding    67  Clementina  St..  S.    F.  ^    c.    Rulofson   Sheet   Metal   Works 

BUILDERS'   HARDWARE                                 ^     ^  .          ^    Monadnock   Building,  b.   h. 

^alLfe^  H^ardtT/  c'o^;' "  ''  ''^'''  '''  ''   ^^  '^"   ^BrTa^nJ^it-fb^tl^th^and  10th  Sts..  S.  F. 

K^                                            456  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.   F.  piREPROOFING 

638  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Clinton  System.  L.  A.  Norris.  ^-Rt  . 

Russell   &   Erwin   Mfg.   Co.,                            .      ,,  833   Monadnock   Building,  b;   V. 

933    Monadnock    Building.    S.    V.  Hudson  Patent   Block  Co... 172  East   bt..  b.  i". 

BURLAPS.  CANVASES,   ETC.  Roebling   Construction    Co..   ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^ 

Kichter  Mig.     2  franklin  Ave.,  Tenafly.  N.  J.  Demolith   Co 310   Qementina  St.,   S.    F. 

^^"^^e^t^r^r;  ^'^l^eVs'-^'s'l^P^y  ^S^?'                    ,    ^  ^°""""':'  K-f  B^ank  Building.  S.   K. 

4th  and  Natoma  Sts..  S.  F.  Western  Art  lile  Co^.^^.^^  ^^^^    ^^^^     ^    ^ 

CEMENT     „      ,      .    ^          ^    ^  Western   Expanded   Metal   Co., 

Pacific   Portland   Cement   Co..  ^«"             ^              2265  California  St..  S.   F. 

n        •        ^    Co              ^^  118  b'"SJv  S  ••  S'   f'  fire  PROTECTION 

Sres^  &  Hibberd  Co!,\'  SfiZ.  St.'.  S.  F.  Goodyear   Rubber  Company.  ^^^^^^^   ^^      ^    ^ 

''""^"  *  M^lhants  Exchange  Building,  S.  F.  FLOORS.     HARDWOOD,    MOSAIC    AND    IN- 

W    R.  Grace  &  Co.... 614  California  St.,  S.  I-.  ^  .*.   ..   --          ^                     tco   vaAw   «s*      <;     P 

G.'W    McNear 210  Battery  St..  S.  F.  Inla.d   Floor  Co..  ^. . . . .  .759   Eddy  St.,  S.   F. 

CEMENT -Con,  .,ued^^        .  Hardwood    Int.nor   Co..^  ^,^^^^^^^  ^^     ^    ^. 

Western  Building  M.tena^  Co.^^.^  ^       ^    ^  GAS   AND  GASOLINE   ENGINES 

X*   M««o.4«  R,   Cn     Tnc  Baker  &   Hamilton 900    Third   bt.,   b.   r. 

Maldonado  &   Co.,   Inc.,^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^  Hercules   Gas   Engine   Works Alameda 
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GENERAL      CONTRACTORS,      ENGINEERS. 

ETC 

Cotton   Bros.   &   Company.  ^^^  ^^ 

1  aeon  Building,  Oakland 

American-Hawaiian    Engineering    &    Con^    ^ 

struct  on   Co.,  Ltd. . . . . .  33^       liit     nakland 

American  Dredging  Co.  •  ^^f^^f "  ui^^di^g  S.  F^ 
LonK  &  Hoyt Monadnock   liuilding,    3. 

T.  A.  Pettus.  Arcade  B^'MV/^^.,,  g...  S.  F. 
The  James  Stewart  Comp^an^,^^^  ^^^^  ^  j, 
American  Construction  Co.  896  Eddy  St.,  S.  K 

■'"id'-FlorOld'Hum'^boldt  Bank  Bldg     S.  F. 
nelmar  Smith  Co      ......Kohl  BuM.ng    S    F 

?;°Jir  ?on'.rc\io"n  To^  ."i?- Spef  "S'."r-S"  F. 

Rlchards..eus,adt^Cons.g..._onC^ 

237  Monadnock  Building,  S.  *. 

H    L.  Peterson Ul  O'Farrell  St..  S.  F. 

BurrcU  Con»tructH>n  Co.^  ^^^^.^^    q^^^^ 

Robert.  Bro..^Co.,^j  ^^^^  p^.,_j.„g_  Oakland 

J"""  "■   \"o"  SutTe'r^'st.,  cor.  Stockton,  S.  F. 

"¥uilW' Exchange.  S,  F.    and  Santa  Rosa 

TTf^nlv-Tibbitts    Construction    \p.,     ...      c.    v 
Healy  iiDDius         ^^^^^   Hansford  block^  S    F 

O     M.    Bullock 1420    B/o.ad^y'    ^^|^^"f 

Shaw   Company H  Union  Place,  S.   t. 

GENERAL   INSPECTION 

Western   In»P«f  ^.^^"/^"^^k  Building.  S.   F. 

^^^C\1r/i?^li^s&"^^8  Howard  S^..  S    F 
san  xT*uv,.ov  ^^^  Mission  St..  b.  r. 

GRATES         .,  -     . 

The  Hamilton  Grate.^^   ^^^^^^^  g^^  Oakland 

HARD  WALL  PLASTER 
Empire  Plaster  Co., 


LIGHTING   FIXTURES 

The  Enos  Company,  -         g    p. 

Gough  and  Pine  bts.,  a.  r. 

Adams  &  Hollopeter..l882  Market  btb.^ 
LIGHT  AND  WATER  POWER  MACHINERY 

Pacific  Alamo  Mfg.  Co.. ..  ...Box  44y.  a.   r. 

Bennett   Petroleum   Burner   Co.^^^^  ^^^  g    ^ 

^'^Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co..  ^^^  ^    ^ 
North  Point  Warehous^e^  Co.,    ^^^   ^^^^  g    ^ 

LUMBER   ^       ^       _ 

Sunset  Lumber  Co..^^  ^^^  ^^^^  g^^     ^^^j^^ 

White  Bros.... Spear  and  Howard  Sts..  b.  !•. 

MACHINERY  AND  MACHINERY  SUPPLlE^b 
Eby  Machinery  Co........ -Atlas  Biag., 

Harron,   Rickard   &   McCone^^^^^^  g^^  g^  ^ 

Henshaw,   Bulkley   &  Co.,^^^  g^^^^  g^^  g    p 

335   E.  Third  St.,   Los  Angeles 

Machinery    &    ^^"^2^^^ ^.^  Main    St.,    L.    A. 

164  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Anireles 

Meese  &  Gottfried^^Co.^^  ^^^^.^^^       ^^  ^    p. 

Moore,  Chas.  C,  ^Iission  and  1st  Sts.,  b.   !«. 

Risdon  Iron  Works,^^  ^^^  Folsom   Sts      S.   F. 

Steiger  and  Kerr  Stove^and^Foun^dr^^  Co.      ^ 

The  Hewitt  Machinery  C°- g^^^^^   St.,   S.   F. 

MATTING  RUBBER  AND  TILING  RUBBER 
^'^^Goodyear   Rubber  Company^.  ^^^^^^^  g^^  g    p 

METAL      WINDOWS,      ASBESTOS       MATE- 

^'i^'^Willlfomm ...779  Market  St..  S.  F. 

^^WT^S^itV.^^6TSariposa  Ave.,  Oaklan. 
^^^CaXn^;.?)i^^-er  Co^^  St..  S.  F. 

.•Little    Giant,'     G.   ^^-^^"^^l^^  St.,    S.    F. 


16th  and  Harrison  Stt.,  S.  F. 
Marbleite  Hardwall  Plaster,  sold  by  West- 
em   Building   Material ^Co.^^^^^^^  g^^  g^ 

Chubbuck   &   Harris Atlas   Bldg      S.    K 

HEATING  APPLIANCES,  ENGINEERS,  ETC. 
Solar  Heater  Ca.  ^^^  ^.^^  g^  ^  ^       ^ 

The  ^F.  Klein  Square  Furnace.^  ^^^  g^^  ^^^^ 
Pacific  Blower  &  Heater  Ca.  ^^^^  g^^  g  p 
Gilley-Schmid  Co..^^Inc.^^  ^_^^  g^^^  g    p 

^^'^California  Ink  Company.... 7  Jones  St.,  S.  F. 

'""^Vl^cffirSurety  Co.. 326  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 
Voss    Conrad  &  Co..   Monadnock  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

^^^f^^^oL^I^S?n^.'^^.'.'?^1527   Pine  St..  S.   F. 

W-  ^-  ^;^^[4th  and  Webster  Sts     Oakland 

J.    Llewellyn    Co 

Ichastey  &  Vollrner.^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^      g.    F. 

Taylor  &  Sinclair  Co.,^^nc.,^^^^    ^^^    ^     p 

-  ^^^'Th^c  Angle  L-P-Bo-SsI-^Ts^io^S...  S.  F. 
California  Incandescent  L^mP^  Co.^^^^^  ^    ^ 

^T?.''R-"r^^''co »  Spencer  Place.  S.  F. 


—Wtm    P«fo'™^,7»Sonadnock    Bldg..  ^^^^ 
Bennett's   Petroleum    Burn«^j:o.     ^^ 

ORN^iEJ-^ArciMiNl^^WO^rcli^iTALS 

n^'l^'o'^s'aaSe'... Builders-   Exchange,   S.   F. 
Western   Builders'  ^Supply   Co^;^_^^  g,^^  g.   F. 
PAINTS.  OILS.  VARNISHES.  ETC     ^ 

BassHeuter  P^'"' .'-f;-'" '    ,50  East  St..  S.  F. 
C.  A.  Westcott  Paint  Co..;150  tast^^    .^    ^ 

Klatt-Hirsch  Co.. i'-" 

Paraffine   Paint  ^Co.,^^^^  Building.   S.   F. 

Pacific   Paint   and   Varnish   Co.^^^^  g^^  g    p 

^-  P-  ^""c'or'^M'ission  and  Beale  Sts.,  S.  F. 
PLANK  HOLDERS 

J-  ^-  4^if  rTonia  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
PLUMBERS'  SUPPLIES 

Geo.  W.  Tay  Co.,^  ^^^  Minnesota  Sts.,  S.  K 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CUIn 

Heber    &    Thayet,    German     Building. 

Los    Angeles.  i  anders  St.,  S.  F. 

XIS'e?Icf,;T.S  1:o':,°s.^cth*n"\ompany 
American   x         ^^^  ^^^  Townscnd  Sts.,  =>.   '^• 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  APPLIANCES 
Concrete    Reinforcing    Fabric,    made    by 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co S.   F. 

ROOFING  AND   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

The  Watson  Roof  Co 176  Oak  St.,  S.   F. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co.. 307  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Western   Builders'    Supply   Co.,  ^ 

4th   and   Natoma   Sts..   S.    1*. 
Asbestos  Roofing,   H.   W.   Johns-Manville 
Co 180   Second  St.,  S.    F. 

SAFES 

Parcels  Safe  Co.,  Inc.. 523  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

SANITARY   SPECIALTIES 

Sanitary    Devices    Mfg.    Co.,    Compressed 
Air  System,  etc., 

16th  and  San  Briuio  Ave.,  S.  F, 

SHEET  MET.aL  WORK 

R.   C.   Smoot San  Mateo 

A.   C\    Rulofson.  .  .  .Monadnock  building,   S.    K. 

SIDEWALK  LIGHTS 

John  McGuigan   &  Co., 

1913  Mission  St..  S.  F. 

SKYLIGHTS,   METAL    CORNICES,    ETC. 
San   Francisco   Cornice   Company, 

Bryant  St.,  bet.  9th  and  10th  Sts.,  S.  F. 
STAFF  AND  STUCCO  WORK 
J.  Fred  Jurgewitz, 

14  and    16  Twentieth    Ave.,   E.   Oakland 
J.   E.  Manetta..Bay  and  Fillmore  Sts.,  S.  F. 
STANDARD  SCALES 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

531   Howard  St.,  S.  F. 
George   A.    Riggs,   rep.    The   Howe    Scale 

Co 1690   Market   St.,  S.   F. 

STEEL    ERECTING 

C.  A.   Blume 925  Golden  Gate  Ave.,   S.   F. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 
Erode  &  Clark  Iron  Works, 

621    Howard   St.,    S.    F. 

Burnett    Iron    Works Fresno,    Cal. 

Benicia   Iron    Works, 

Monadnock  Building,  S.  F. 

Central  Iron   Works 625   Florida   St.,   S.  F. 

Doble,  Abner., 

Fremont  and  Howard  Sts.,  S.  F. 


STRUCTURAL   STEEL  AND   IRON— Continued 
Ralston   Iron   Works, 

20th  and  Indiana  Sts.,  S.  F. 
Pacific   Rolling   Mills, 

17th  and  Mississippi  Sts.,  S.   F. 

Western  Iron  Works 125   Beale  St.,  S.  F. 

Joshua  Hendy   Iron   Works, 

75   Fremont  St.,  S.   F. 

SULPHUR 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co., 

612  Caliifornia  St.,  S.   F. 

THEATER      AND      CHURCH      SEATS      AND 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Spencer   Desk  Co. .  .  509  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
C.   F;   Weber  &  Company, 

1151  Polk  St.,  S.  F. 

TILE,  MOSAIC,  MANTELS,  ETC. 
Western  Art  Tile  Co.. 

Pacific    Electric    Building,    L.    A. 
W.  W.  Montague  &  Co., 

Turk  and  Polk  Sts.,  S.   F. 
Pacific   Mantel   &  Tile   Co., 

125  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland 
Galassi    Mosaic   and    Marble    Co., 

1121    Fell   St.,  S.   F. 

TILE   ROOF   CONTRACTOR 
Mark  Kirkley, 

226  Stimson  Building,  Los  Angeles 

WATER  CLOSETS 

Louis    Lipp    Co.,    represented    by    A.    D. 
Dennison  &  Co 534  Polk  St.,  S.  F. 

WATERPROOFING  FELT 

Hydrex    Felt    &    Engineering    Co.,    repre- 
sented by   Boyle-Luey  Co., 

Monadnock   Building,   S.    F. 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  BUILDINGS 

Kewanee  System 88  Second  St.,  S.   F. 

WINDOWS 

Hipolito  Reversible  Windows, 

634   Maple  Ave.,   Los  Angeles 

WOOD  FINISHING 

Bridgeport    Wood    Finishing    Co.,    Repre- 
sented by  Whittier,  Coburn  Co., 

18  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


A.  WF  L 

Pacitic  tudst  Represeiuduve  TOCH 


New  YorF 


Established  1848 


Ofi&ces    at 


MIDWAY   BUILDING         779   MARnET   ST. 


Rooms  21-25 


PKone,  Temporary  3975 


REPRESENTING 
R.  I.  W.  DAMP-RESlSTlNG  PAINTS  SYnHS'  CUP  LATH 

ASBESTOLITH   FIRE-PROOF  FLOORING 

LITH   CSL    LINOFELT    SOUND    DEAFENERS 
JOHN  W.   RAPP    HALAMEIN    DOORS,  WINDOWS    AND    TRIM 

LUPTON    FIRE-PROOF   W^INDOW^S 
liNAPP   STEEL    STUDS  DURABILITY  SLATE  ROOFING 

ACME    PRISMS  AND  VAULT  LIQHTS 

ACORN    NATURAL    VENTILATORS 

MAGNE:SIA    FIRE-PROOF    PAINTS 
URNFCni:  CEL  SALMSTEINS  M ARBLF^.FN AME:L  PAINT 
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'  ^      '  '    the  Exhibit  of  finished  woods  shown  in 
r^  ,   the  offices  of  The  Whittier-Cobum  Co., 

18  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
\ngeles.  Large  Finished  Panels  of  CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD  and  OREGON  PINE  together 
with  various  hardwoods.  Won't  take  but  a  minute. 
Architects  especially  are  invited  to  call.  One  Archi- 
tect who    has  seen  thern  said :  , 

"They  are  remarkably  free  from  muddmess.  as  I  call  it, 
which  seems  the  prevailing  feature  of  most  woodwork  don^ 
here,  due  to  improper  treatment  and  mferior   stams. 

Ask  us.  or  THE  WHITTIER-COBURN  CO..  for  booklet. 
THE  BRIDGEPORT  WOOD  FINISHING  CO. 

New  Milford.  Cl.  New  York  rK:.,g.  Phaadelphia  BostonJ 


HENRY  COWELL  LlMb  &  ttiVlfciM  cu. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

GOLDEN   GATE  CFjWBNT 

GOLDEN   GATE   PLASTER 

LIME  (of  the  best  quality) 

Depot,  Union  and  Front  Sts.  Office,  15  East  St 


Continental  Fire-proofing  Co.,  inc. 

WE    MAKE  A   SPECIALTY  OF    RE-INFORCED 
CONCRETE  AND  STEEL  FRAME  BUILDINGS 


Sixteen  Years'  Experience 


908-909-910  Mutual  Savings  Bank  BIdg., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this   Magazine. 
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rLOORSi 


,WW««"l*1»'WW''W 


ROOFS 


OLyllN 

FlKE^FKOOri 


N 


FABRIC 


PACIFIC  COAST  X 

CEIUNOSH    rmC-PROOFlNG  ""^ 

OtPAWTMtNT  . 

833  Monadnock  Building 


^ 


en 


.  J  PAR- 
SAN  FRANCISCO      ||TmOlR 

LOS  ANGtLCS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PERCY  J  MEYER 


HERBERT  S.  MEYER 


HARDWOOD   INTERIOR   CO. 


INLAID     FLOORS 
WAINSCOTING 


AGENCY   FOR    WOOD-MOSAIC    FLOORING    CO..    ROCHESTEB.   N.  Y. 

873  O'FARRELL    STREET  PHONE   FRANKLIN   21*2 

NEAR   POLK  SAN    FRANCISCO 


t Ni,AtD    FLOOR    CQ 


Q: 


MANUFACTURF 


ARTISTIC 
WOOD  GRILLES 


"^   MOLDINGS 

FINE  CABINET  WORK 

Ornamental  Floors  and   Borders 


/r 


%: 


Mlllt: 

S.  E.  CORNER  18TH 
and  HARRISON  STS. 


759  Eddy  Street,  (near  van  ness)  San  Francisco,  cal 

FORMERLY   AT   422    SUTTER    STREET.  


PACIFIC  PAINT  «  V*HNISH  CO. 

COAST    DISTRIBUTORS    FOR 

DETROIT    WHITE   LEAD    WORKS 

Leads,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes 


Kinds  of  Structural  Steel  Paints 
Phone  Temporary  741 


J 
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Richards=Neustadt  Construction  Co. 


OENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

REINFORCED     CONCRETE 
A  SPECIALTY 


237  Monadnock  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


208-210  Stimson  Bidg. 

LOS  ANGELES 


•  A 


f 


kNliJbS(JiMiJ(M(g) 


m^4 


ALL  OUD  HIGH 
flAOeiMPORTtO 

nrntrnwiONS 

TOBEPtRPeCT 
WlTHTHtVe&Y 

rINtST  tVER- 
LA5TIN0 
fRENLM 
WU5H, 


i^^ 


OrnCEO"  VA¥ID 

68-70  CLARA  5TREET 
A^iN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THEn05T 
ELEGAMT 
INTERIOR 

ARTiMrwatt 

DECOWMIOnS 
IHALl  COLORS 
L0WE5TPWCD 

CHttRfULlY 
ruRni5HE0 


W.  E.  Dennison,  President 


James  H.  Bishop.  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manager 


STEIfiER  TERRACOTTAjndTOTTERYWORKS 

Afanu/aaurers :  Architectural  T^"?,  Cotta;  Serni-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  bewer  ripe, 
hXw  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pine-  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  •.••••:: 

A^rjlTlciS^pii^v^^^^^ 

Clay;    Fire    Brick    Dust     :     Fire    BncK,    Mre 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


When  writing 


to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magarine. 
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"ENCLOSED"  SELF- OILING  ENGINES 

FOR  OFFICE  AND  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 


AN  ECONOMICAL  QUIET  RUNNING  AUTOMATIC   ENGINE 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COR.  THIRD  AND  BERRY    STS.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE 
_  &  CO.  — 

Mantels,  Grates 
and  Tile 

Ftrk    Place    Fixtures 

Mosaic  and 
Ceramic   Tile    Floors 


One  of  the  New  Montague  Fire-Places 


SALESROOM: 

644-646  POLK  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


Sanitary  Devices  Manufacturing  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 

COMPRESSED   AIR   SYSTEM 
VACUUM  SYSTEM 

COMBINED  COMPRESSED  AIR 
and  VACUUM  SYSTEM 

STATIONARY  PLANTS 

PORTABLE  APPARATUS 

AUTOMATIC  AIR  DUST 
REMOVING  DEVICES 


Stationary  Plants  installed  and  in  course  of  installation 

on  the  Pacific  Coast 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

United   States   Mint 

United  Slates   Post  Office 

Hale   Bros.    Inc. 

Monadnock    Building 

Chronicle  Building 

Union   Trust   Building 

Grant  Building 

Crocker  Building 

Shreve    Building 

A.  Schilling  &  Co.  Building 

Fairmont  Hotel 

St.   Francis  Hotel 

Shreve  &  Co. 

OAKLAND 

Arcade    Building 

RIVERSIDE 

Glenwood   Hotel 

CORONADO 

Coronado  Beach  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

FRESNO 

Grand   Central   Hotel 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 
Lincoln   Hotel 


LOS  ANGELES 

HoUenbeck  Hotel 

Westminster    Hotel 

Natick  Hotel 
Wilcox   Building 
Merchants'  Trust  Co. 
Coulter    Building 
H.    W.    Hellman    Building 
I.  W.  Hellman   Building 
Alexandria  Hotel 
California  Club 
Development   Co.   Building 
Auditorium   Building 
Crippen    Apartments 
Hollywood  Hotel 
E.    P.    Clarke    (Residence) 
Equitable    Savings    Bank 
Percival    Apartments 
Los  Angeles  Pacific  Co. 
Pacific  Electric  Building 

SAN  JOSE 

Hayes   Chynoweth   Co. 

SACRAMENTO 

Weinstock,    Lubin    &    Co. 

PASADENA 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bolton  (Residence) 

PORTLAND,    ORE. 

Albington   Hotel 
Wm.   Fliedner  Hotel 


SAN  FRANCISCO    FACTORY  AM)    OFFICE: 

16th  STREET    and    SAN    BRUNO    AVENUE 


J 


fffyp 
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Art  Meidi  Works   ^^^  "^"^'"^^^ 


CHR.  DETERDING 


Elevator  Grilles 


DetaU  of  Hand  Forged  Wrought  Iron  Scroll  Made  by  Chr.  Detcrding 

Art  Forgings  and  Hammerings 


REPAIRING  OF  ANTIQUE 
BRONZES   A  SPECIALTY. 


67  CLEMENTINA  STREET 

San  Francisco,   Cai. 


HERCULES   OASOLINB  ENan^ES 

WILL  PROVE  BEST  TO  DRIVE 

Brick:  Cleaning  Machines,  Swing   Saws,  Saw   Tables 
c»rici«L  w  «  »  Concrete  Mixers,  Etc. 

^         _,-  — .^     -w^wi-»rw^«m.T/^     r^ik.ir»iii.TCC     Sinirle   and   double  drum,  single  motion  or  rever- 

HERCULES  HOISTINQ  ENGINES  ^»"«f'«  ^"^  ^bu  s  h  p  to  25u  h.^^ 

High  Speed  Multiple  Cylinder  Dynamo  Engines     all  i906  model 

The  Hercules  Oas  Engine  Works 

Works  and  Office.  2329  Blanding  Ave.,  near  Park  St..  Alameda.  California 


'Phone  Alameda  91 


Parcells  ?nfe  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Bank  Vaults,  Vault  Doors,  Safes  and  Complete 
Bank  Equipments.   Jail  and  Prison  Constructions 

Buildings  Equipped  with  Office  Vaults  and  Safes 
Agents  Dlebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

^123  Marlcet  Street  S«n  Pranclsco,  Cal. 


J 


\\.  DeMott.  Pres. 

Demolith   Comp«ny  ^  ^     .,         „  _ 

Manufacturing  Demolith  and  Xolilh  FU^orincr,  Wainscoting  and  Sanitary    Base 

Fi«cp«oor,  wATtRPROor  and  «anit*ry 

Factory  and  Office  310  Clementina  street 
Hear  Fourth  St.  -  -  -  '  " 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Contractors 

for 

Steel  Frame 

Reinforced 

Concrete 

Buildings 


IB 


Humboldt  Savings  B.\nk  Building 
Meyer  &  O'Brien.  Architects  LindgrenHicks  Co..  Builders 


The  Lind^ren- Hicks  Co. 

c;TRlir.TURAL  ENGINEERS 


Office:  Second  Floor.  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg. 
Opposite  Palace  Hotel  Site 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J 
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STRLTCTURA 


nfi 


^  ■  ^ 


I 


For  Buildings  &  Bridges 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

Estimates    Furnished    on    Material 
Fitted  Ready  for  Erection 


High  Carbon  Steel  Bars 

ROUNDS,   SQUARES,    TWISTED    SQUARES 
FLATS  AND  SPIRAL 


MEDIUM  STEEL  BARS 

Rounds,  Squares,   Twisted  and  Flats 

Prompt    Shipment    from    Mill 
Immediate  Delivery  from  Stock 

Woods  iSr  Huddart 


11  FRONT  STREET 


San  Francisco 


Estimates  Furnished 
Pile  Foundations 


W.  B.  REIS,  President 
ROBERT  DAY,  Vice-President 
CUY  SLOCIMB,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


r 


Americar.  Construction '  ompany 


»     r    .. 


General  Contractors 


»,u  *   A  R  M..  R..iMin.         896  Eddy  Street, 

Wharf  and  Bridge  Building  cDAwriQrn   fAI 

Erection  of  Steel  Structures        oAIN  rKAIMIMU,  tAL. 


i 
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Phone  Temporary  2211 


T.  A 


TUS 


General 
Contractor 

Pile  Foundations,  Bridges, 

Wharves,  Class  A.,  B.,  C. 

Buildings 

fl  Get  your  plans  for  what  you  want 
from  some  first  class  architect, 
bring  them  to  me  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  your  building  will  cost 
and  back  my  judgment  with  a 
cash  bond.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  what  you  want  upon  your  lot, 
come  and  see  me  and  I  will  cheer- 
fully give  you  the  benefit  of  25 
years'  of  San  Francisco  experience 
m  the  building  business. 

109  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Butcher's 


Boston 
Polish 

Is  the  Best  Finish 
Made  for  Floors, 
i.iterior  Woodwork 
and  Furniture 


^  Not  brittle,  will  neither  scratch  nor  de- 
tace.  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not  soft 
and  sticky,  like  beeswax.  Perfectly  trans- 
parent, preserving  the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Without  doubt  the 
most  Economical  and  Satisfactory  Polish 
Known  for  Hardwood  Floors,  fl  For  sale  by 
dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house 
furnishings.  flSend  for  our  free  book- 
let, telling  of  the  many  advantages  of 
BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

The  Butcher  Polish  Co. 

356  Atlantic  Avenue,    BOSTON.  MASS. 

OUR  No.  3  REVIVER 

is  a  superior  finish  for  kitchen 
and  piazza  floors 


PITTSBURG 
CHICAGO 


FOUNDED  184.5 


ST.  LOUTS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

BALTIMORE 

LONDON 


JAME 


MANAGE. 


CONST 


ION 


WILBUR     S.  SAMPLE 
DISTRICT  MANAGER 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
14  GRANT    AVENUE 


Alfred  L.  Mfykrstein.  President 
John  S.  Drum.  Vice-President 


William  F.  Humfhhiy.  Secretary 
Thomas  Vigus.  General  Manager 


TELEPHONE  FRANKLIN  724 
P.  O.  BOX  544 


American=Pacific  Construction  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Plant  and  General  Offices, 
N.  W.  Cor.  7th  and  Townsend  Streets         SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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IN  OUR 

NEW  BUILDING 

545-547  Mission  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1 


PACIFIC 


PAPER 


VULCANITE 

ROOFINb 

BEST 
READY  — 
ROOFING 


Compare    our    Quality    >vith 
that  of  the  other  fellow. 

We    Carry    the 
Following  Brands: 

ASPHALT 
RUBBER  ^ 


on 
EARTH 


and  SILEX 

LARGE  STOCK 
ALWAYS    ON    HAND 


PACIFIC  COAST  PAPER  COMPANY  | 

545-547  MISSION   STREET 
Telephone  Temporary  3730  SAN  FRANC 
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8AN     FRANCISCO  LOS     ANGELES 

HBIVSHANV,    BUUKUEV    db    COiVIPArNV 

ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINERY  MERCHANTS 

219-221     SPEAR     STREET 


OAKLAND 


MACHINE    SHOP    OUTFITS 
PLANING  MILL    EQUIPMENT 
MACHINERY  FOR  ALL    PURPOSES 


Victor  Staoqulst 


Richard  J.  H.  Forl>«s 


CORNICE  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FIRE-PROOF 
METAL  WINDOWS 
STEEL  CEILINGS 

qOld  Mission  and  Spanish  tile,  sheet 
steel,  pressed  brick  and  stone,  sheet 
metal  cornices,  galvanized  iron  sky- 
lights, tin  and  corrugated  iron  roofing 
and  siding,  galvanized  iron  chimneys. 

OFFICE   AND   CORNICE   DEPARTMENT 

Bryant  Street,  Bet.  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

FACTORY 

14th  and  Florida  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Market  1257 

Victor 
Stanquist  &  Co. 

Contractors  for 
San  Francisco* s 
First  Reinforced 
Concrete    Office 
Building 

Concrete  Foundations,  Artificial 
Stone    Sidewalks,    Cement 
Work    of    Every    De- 
scription. 

65   Landers   Street 

Between  14th  and  15th  Streets 

San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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is  being  used  extensively  in  rebuilding  San  Francisco.  It  not 
only  covers  hundreds  of  temporary  structures  but  occup.es  a 
prominent  place  in  the  plans  of  architects  engaged  .n  he 
erection  of  the  large  buildmgs  now  under  way  Maltho.d  s 
impervious  to  heat,  cold,  dampness,  acids  and  alkalies.  Malthoid 
asts  longer  and  gives  better  results  than  any  other  roofing. 
Send    for   booklets    that   will    tell    you    all   about    Malthoid. 

PABCO  DAMP-PROOF  COMPOUND 

is  in  great  demand  tor  coating  cement  and  brick  walls      It 
forms  a  tough  elastic  coating  that  permits  the  plaster  to  adhere 
enaciously.  and  prevents  moisture  in  the  brick  from  entering 
he  Slasten      Buildings  'coated  with  Pabco  Damp-Proof  Com- 
pound are  dry  and  free  from  musty  odors.     Send  for  folder. 

THE  PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


City  Warehouse 
General  Offices 


Guerrero  near  15th  Street,  San  Francisco 
Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


313  ISorth  Uos  Anjjeles  St.,  „       ^     ,         .  m.,i.« 

QcMral  RepraaeaUtive  Soathern  CaliloniU.  Ariiona,  New  Mexico  and  Wexico. 
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The  We 


Felt 


Used  in 

the 
Tallest 


Bmlding 
in  the 
World 


Hydrex 
Felt 


Hydrex 
Compound 


Hydrex 
Damp 
Proof 
Paint 


SINGER  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK.        (47  stories.)        Ernest  Flagg.  Architect. 
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Boyle=Hjey  Company  'j!E2rP2r!^ 

ENOINEERS  AND   CONSTRUCTION  SUPPLY  MERCHANTS 

732-744  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tehphoae,  Temporary  728. 


<i 


\:\ 
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Announcement  of  Kewanee  Catalog 


i. 


SINCE  our  last  announcement  in  tliis  publication 
there  has  been  a  lively  demand  for  our  catalog. 
This  indicates  that  great  interest  is  being  taken  by 
architects  in  the  subject  of  water  supply  in  general  and 
the  Kewanee  System  in  particular. 

We  show  here  a  reproduction  of  the  first  two  pages  of 
our  complete  sixty-four  page  illustrated  catalog.  1  his 
book  is  instructive,  interesting  and  attractive.  Kvery 
architect  who  has  occasion  at  any  time  to  specify  water 
supply  systems  for  country  or  city  homes,  public  institu- 
tions, schools,  etc. ,  should  have  a  copy.  It  is  sent  tree, 
postpaid,  to  readers  of  this  magazine. 


KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 
KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 


8AN  FRANCISCO  AQBNT.  E.  R.  SMITH, 
88  SECOND  STREET. 
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FOR  WOOD  FINISH 

WESTERN  BUILDERS' 
SUPPI  Y  CO. 

INTERIOR  WOOD  FINISH 
SPECIALTIES 

LANE  JOIST  HANGERS 

Enamedle  (Metal)  for  Bath  Room*.  Etc. 

International  System  Reinforced  Concrete 

FOURTH  AND  NATOMA  STREETS 

PHONE  TEMPORARY  1991  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Davis" 

Acetylene 

Generators 


FOR  LIGHTING 
AND  COOKING 


WRITE  FOR  TESTIMOHIALS,  CATALOG  ARD  EASY  TERMS. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
NO  PAYMENTS  UNTIL  TRIED 

'Igeorge  Breck 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Acetylene  Supplies 
550-52-54.  GROVE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO     -     -     CAL. 


THB  AIR  BSOAPB    /^^I 

shown  on  the  exterior  of  this  valve  is  made  to  conduct  the  foul 
air  from  a  radiator  into  the  basement,  or  where  otherwise  desired, 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  discharged  into  the  occupied  apartment. 

You  have  often  experienced  offensive  odors  coming 
from  a  radiator  through  the  AIR  VALVE. 
THIS  OBNOXIOUS  ODOR  can  he 
overcome    by  the    use    of 

Monash  Four=Way= Drain  No 
Automatic  Steam  Air  Valve 

OUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 
MAKcna 

MONASH-YOUNKER  CO. 


IMPROVED 
N04  ^ 

FOUR^AY-DRAIN 

PtRFECTlMUPii^ 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


COAST   REPRKSENTATIVE 


L.   m.    BERWirV 


^-r'      TcLCPHONC  Franklin  1509 


1721  PINE  STREET,  SAH  FRAHCII 
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HAR'   )N,  RICKARD  &  iVVcCO^E, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANQELES 


HOISTINQ     ENGINES  CONCRETE     MIXERS 

MATERIAL     ELEVATORS  BOILERS     &     Ef^QINES 

AIR     COMPRESSORS  DERRICK     IRONS 

PNEUMATIC     TOOLS  SUPPLIES 


^FORCING  ^ARBIC 


For 


D  °^  D 

9  Walls,  Floors  and  Boots  <> 

Variety  of  Constructions 

U 


Communlcat©   w^ith 


tee 


a 


if  no  u 


ompan 


1 


i 


SAN  Francisco  - 


OAST    OFFICE' 
.-.   ,GELES    - 


TLAND    - 
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E     DEG    TO    ANNOUNCE    THAT     MR.    JOHN    CALVIN 
SPAULDING.    FCR    MANY    YEARS    WITH    THE    TIF- 
FANY   STUDIOS.    NEW    YORK.     AND    ALSO    THE   J. 
H      AND    R.    LAMB    STUDIOS.    HAS  CONNECTED    HIM- 
SELF   WITH    US  AND  WILL  GIVE  HIS    ATTENTION 
TO     HIGH  -CLASS     ECCLESIASTICAL    AND    RESIDENTIAL    WORK. 
BRINGING  TO   BEAR   HIS   LONG    EXPERIENCE  IN    MEMORIAL  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  ART  IN   THE   EASTERN   CENTERS 

MEMORIAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOWS  FOR  THE  CHUr^CH. 
LANDSCAPE    AND    ORNAMENTAL    WINDOWS     FOR    THE     HOME. 

IF  YOU  ARE  CONTEMPLATING  ANY  MEMORIAL  OR  ART  GLASS 
WORK  WE  WOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  HAVE  MR  SPAULDING  CALL 
ON  YOU  WITH  DESIGNS  AND  SKETCHES.  UPON  REQUEST. 
WITH     PARTICULARS. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  IN  THE  MOST  PERFECT  AND 
ARTISTIC  MANNER    ANY    WORK    ENTRUSTED  TO    US.    aNU  OWT 

FINISHED  PRODUCT  CAN  NOT  BE  EXCELLED  IN  ANY  GE\GZ 
BY    ANY    CONCERN    EAST    OR    WEST. 


(HaHfornla  Art  (JUbb  Warko 

William  Schroeder. 

PRESIDENT 

938     HOV»ARD     STREET 

BET      FIFTH     AND    SIXTH     STS. 

San   FRANCISCO.  Cal. 
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Jxist  Wh 
For, 


Du've  l^-^en  LooKing 
ontractorl 


I 


F  YOl^  have  a 
bij;?  jobon  hand 
—  one  that  re- 
quires considerable 
transportation  of 
material--then  you 
must  have  our  port- 
"^  able  and  industrial 
track  and  rolling 
I723i    stock     equipment . 


Rails  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Switches,  Turntables, 
Crossings,  Steel  and  Wooden  Flat  and  Dump  Cars.  Complete 
Equipment  Industrial,  Standard  and  Narrow  (xauge  Railways. 


Fig.   109 

Platform  wagon  with  square  steel  underframc  and 
wooden  floor  without  buffers. 

Built  to  any  size  and  gauge. 


For  Cement  Works,  Concrete  Construciton, 
Factories,  Quarries,  Brick  Yards,  h-ic. 

ARTHIR  KOPPE'  COMPAN\ 

Works  at  Koppel,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

1509»11  CHRONICLE  BUILDl 

San  Francisco,  California 

New  York  — 6r)-6<S  Broad  Street 
Boston  — 53  Oliver  Street 
Pittsburg  —  McChesney  Building 
Chicago-- 1639  Monadnock  Building 

Ask  for  Cataloarue  INo-  33 


Our  Turn  Table 


"THK 


II 


1    I-ilV. 


HIGH -CLASS    WALL    PAPERS    AND    r  ^^IC    NOVELTIES 

We  carry  the  finest  selected  line  of  Wall  Papers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Goods  ever  shown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Also    an    exclusive    selection    of    Cretonnes,    Brocades    and 

Tapestries  exactly  matching  our   Wall  Papers 

Artistic    Interiors     Designed     and     Decorated 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Leading  Foreign  and  American  Wall  Paper  Factories 

4/so  FAB'RI'KONA  BURLAPS  Correspondence  solicited 


2511  WASHINGTON  STREET.  (NEAR  FILLMORE) 


1527  PINE  STREET.  (NEAR  VAN  NESS) 


Phoae 
Oakland  1108 


S.  F.  Phone 
PARK  II 


BUILDERS' 
EXCHANGE 
226  Oak  St., 
Sao  Francisco. 


0Iom;pan9 

Successor  to  G.  VV.  CLARKE  CO.,  of  S.  F.    * 

1325  BROADWAY,  Oakland,  Cal. 

OPP.    POST    OFFICE 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

WALL  PAPER 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 
WOOD  FINISHINO 
PICTURE  MOULDING 
ART  GLASS  DECORATIONS 


W.  W^TUCKER 


liouse= 


Painting,  l.,,  or 

Hanging  and 

Decorating 


Natural  Wood  Fin- 
ishing a  Specialty 

Office  and  Shop 

14th  &  Webster  Streets, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  716 
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Steel 

Frames 

For 

Fireproof 

Buildings 


Architectural  and 
Oraameatal  Iron 
Work  of  All  Des- 
criptions .... 


RALSTON 
IRONWORKS 

(Incorporated) 

Temporary  Office: 

20ilt  and  Indiana 
Streets 

San  Francisco 


JOHNSON  SYSTEMS 

For  Neatnen.  Darabillty  and  Ecooomy  are  Uoexcelledl  l| 


11 


OIL  BURNERS  AND  OIL  BURNING  PLANTS 

MANUrACTUnCD  AND  INSTALLED  FOR  ALL  PUnPO«C« 

S.    T.    ^JOMINSOIN    CO. 


1S34  MISSION  ST.,  S.  f. 


PHONE   MARKET  2760 


are  in  demand  right  now,  and 
Architects  complain  that  it 
takes  too  much  time  getting 
the  material  dehvered. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE 

We  are  prepared  to  figure 
any  Big  Steel  Job  in  San 
Francisco  and  Guarantee 
Quick  Shipment. 

J.  H.  Burnett  Iron  WorKs 

Manufacturers  of 

ORNAMENTAL  STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON 


Office  and  Works 


South  Santa  Fc  Ave,  Fresno,  CaL 


IL 


u 


Pacific  RollingMills 


p.  NOBLE, 

STRUCTURAL    STEEL 
AND  CAST  IRON 

ANGLES 

BEAMS 

CHANNELS 

PLATES 

TEES 

MACHINE  BOLTS 
FORCINGS 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS 

SEVENTEENTH  &  MISSISSIPPI  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Office  and  Works  <  625  to  651   Fl  ORIDA  STREET 

(  NEAR   EIGHTEENTH    STREET 


San 

franci3co, 

Cal. 


Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 

(incorporated) 

IRON    FOUNDERS,   ENGINEERS,   MACHINISTS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
nearinjf  completion  at 

r7S  HREMONT    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WORKS  At 

SUNNYVALE, 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN  IRON  WuRKS 


structural  Iron  and 
Steel  Contractors 


Qas  Holders,  Vault   Laiai^ 
Jails,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  carried 
in  stock     ::::::: 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TO  RE  LOCATE  IN  THE  BURNED  DISTRICT 

125-127  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF    YOU    WANT 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 

Which  will  Stand  the  Test,  Place  your  Orders  with 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

TRUSS   AND   ANCHOR    ROUS,    BOLTS,    RIVETS 
AND  SPECIAL    FORCINGS 

CITY  office: 
Works,   BENICIA.  CAL.  MONADNOCK  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE 
BUNGALOW 

ANGLE  LAMPS 

NO  SMOKE   NO  ODOR   LITTLE  HEAT 

COSTS  LESS  TO  BURN  THAN  AN 
ORDINARY  LAMP 

As  easy  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity— 
and  better  than  either. 

Lighted  and  extinguished  Hke  gas. 

Can  be  burned  high  or  low  without  a 
trace  of  odor. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal 

^  and  we  will  call. 

BOESCH   LAMP  COMPANY 

HN  STREET.      -----     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ji 


EM 


AND  OTHER  FIRST  CLASS  BRANDS 


I 


Belgian 


Artif       Hortland  Cements 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


614  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  1! 


BUILDERS'  HAR^WJ?^^^ 

YALE      AND      TOWNE      GOO 


Also  Bath-room  Fittings,   Electrical  Supplies, 

Cabinet   Hardware,    Roofing 

and  Building  Paper. 


BRITTAIN   &  COMirANY  (Inc.) 

Everything  in  Hardware 
VAN     NESS    AVENUE     AND    TURK    STREET,     S.    F.    ^ 
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ST  ACROSS  THE  STREET    FROM    OLD  LOCATION 


WRIGHT  HARDWARE  CO 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of* 


RUSSELL  &  ERWIN'S  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 


77  THIRD   street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


National  Steel  Joist  Hangers : 

Post  Caps  and  Bases: 

CORBIN   HARDWARE! 

Palace  Hardware  Company 


1 


456  -  458  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE. 


San  Francisco 


638  MARKET  STREET 


MALI.  \DO  Ol  CO.  (Inc.) 


~  268  MarKet  St..  Hansford  Bxiilding    San  Franctsco 

lb  beaver  St..  New  YorK.  N.  Y.  Globe  Building,  Seattle.  WasK. 

Telephone.  West  2830 
SOLE   PJtCIPIC   COMST  JtGENTS 

"LION"  Portland  Cement,  made  by  Dufossez  &  Henry.  Confestu.  Belgium 
••Hammonla"  Portland  Cement,  made  by  Hammonia  Cement  Works,  Hamburg.  Germany 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
Eastern  and  Foreign  Cement  and  Building  Material 


''.•     .  :•     .^f 


Sunset LiJMHKK  Company 


»,  ~*,.<i^\  J/ 


SPECIAL  BILLS  AND 
CAROOtS  CUT  TO  ORDER 


OCAtlRS  IN 


C.H.Olinqcr 

MAMAOCM 


l>f  NE  ANn  R  Fl  nWOOO 


MAIN  or^iec  a  vMio 
riRsr  *  CLAY  srs. 

OAKLAND 


LUMlSl^Fl 


BRANCH    VAnO 

CAST  12'-" 5T  a  IT'i-  AVE. 

CAST  OAKLAND. 
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"EDWARDS   ^"ROVLu 


FIRE-PROOF  METAL 
WINDOWS 


1 


Made  io  accordance  with  the  i  _     ements  of  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers.   Being  installed  in  the  best  Class  A  buildings  now  being  erected  in 

San  Francisco. 

A.  C.  Rulofson  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


Office— 315-321  Monadnocic  BIdg. 
'Phone— Temp'y  1918. 


Factory— 8th  &  Brannan  Sts. 
'Phone— Market  1049. 


^  .a   Mot  Water 
ating  and   Ventilating 

In  all  its  branches* 

MANGRUM   &  OTTER,  mc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

538-540-542  MISSION  ST.  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Temporary  3I5S 


The  Roebiing  Construction  Co. 

TUB  ROBBl^irVO    ^V^TRM 

Fire-proof  Floors,  Partitions,  Ceilings, 
Wire    Lath    and   Column   Protection. 

THE    SYSTEM   THAT    IS    FIRE^PROOF 

Phone,  Special  760 
)lv=1018  Crock:er  Building,    ^nt^  |^f-«ncl«oo. 


1 


RUDE    OIL 


iVi 


FOR    I 

In  hot  water  and  low  pressure  steam  heaters,  bake  ovens,  hotel  and  restaurant  ranges. 
Heaters  equipped  with  this  system  require  no  attention  after  lighting  fire. 
The  Installers  or  Consulting  Engineer  wllhbe  pleased  to    furnish    specifications   and 
estimates  on  request.  installed  exclusively  BY 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER      CmllOrniflUii  f  flCf  vO, 

Supt.  Engineer  Crocker  Estate  235  TEHAMA    b  i  Ktb  I 

and  Hotel  St.  Francis.  ,-         r-  i   „^     r*-! 

Telephone:  TEMPORARY  1000   Phone  Temporary  3291 San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Terms  of  Subscription. 
$1.50  per  Year 

Issued  monthly  in  the  interests  of  Architects,  Suuctural  linijineers.  Contractors  and  the  Allied  Trades 


Single  Copies, 

25  Cents  j 
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Civic  Pride 

By  W.   GARDEN  MITCHELL,  Architect 

E  WLIO  Steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  but  he  who  steals  my  good 
^  name,  takes  that   which  does  not  him  enrich  and  leaves  me  poor 

indeed." 

In   some  such   language   speaks   England's   greatest   poet.      Aow   that 
which  is  true  of  individuals  is  also  true  of  cities.     Nevertheless  there  are 
among  us   those   who  oppose   the   expenditure  of   public    moneys  on   city 
beautifications   and   utilities   on   the   ground   that   it   is   money    wasted,   an 
unremunerative   investment.      Had   the   cpiotation   run,   he    who   steals   my 
good  name  steals  trash  and  so  forth,  those  who  argue  on  such  lines  might 
have   some   logic    in   their    reasoning,    but   the   bulk   of    human   experience    is 
against    the    arguments    of    such    who    would    maintain    that    mere    commer- 
cTalism    is   that   ne   plus   ultra  of  economies.      Shut   out   the   light   and   air 
from    your   streets,   congest   your   business    and    all    effort    within    narrow 
limits,   and   raise   your   land   values  one,   two  or   three   hundred   per   cent. 
There!  say  the  wise  heads,  is  an  economy;  for  to  them   it  is  more  than 
economv  it  is  fortune  ;  but  what  of  the  unborn  generations    the  value  of 
whose  capacity  for  work  is  to  be  lowered  millions  upon  millions,  because 
the  generation   who  bore  it  was  denied  a  sufficiency  of  the  two  primary 
essentials  to  health   and   strength— sunshine  and   air.      People   who  argue 
against    wide   streets   or    limitation    to   height   of   buildings    if   streets    are 
narrow;  people  who  will  not  s])end  money  on  the  bcautificaticm  of  a  city 
because'  it  is  an  extravagance,  that  cannot  be  afforded  are  of  the  penny- 
wise  pound-foolish  class  and  should  have  no  voice   in   the  administration 
of  public  affairs.     Talking  civiclv,  he  who  impoverishes  my  purse  for  the 
improvement  of  mv  citv  takes  that  which  I  can  best  afford,  even  at  some 
inconvenience,  but' he  who  deprives  me  of  my  sunlit  streets  my  pure  and 
health-giving  air,  mv  clear  and  sparkling  water,  my  elevating  surroundings 
of  architectural   buildings,   mv   ])ublic   parks   and   flower   adorned   squares 
and  merrv  fountains  dei)rives  me  of  that  which  does  not  him  truly  enrich 
and  leaves  me  as  citizen  poor  indeed.  _ 

In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  they  budded  on  the  banks  ot  the  i  il)er 
a  great  city,  and  through  the  generations  it  grew  in  strength  and  beauty, 
and  doubtless  it  was  fashioned  of  great  blocks  of  stone  and  massive  beams 
of  timber;  but  it  is  not  the  hand  nor  the  head  alone  that  builds  a  great 
city,  it  is  also  the  heart.  Now  to  the  Romans  was  given  the  heart,  for 
they  were  of  the  race  of  those  who  had  endured  the  wilderness  and  shared 
the  lair  of  the  she-wolf;  and  so  fierce  a  heart  had  they,  for  Rome,  their 
native  city,  that  it  was  all  in  all  to  them;  even  the  temple  was  not  more 
sacred  and  in  distant  lands  they  required  but  to  mention  the  name  of  their 
city,    to    command    respect,      to    treat    with    contempt    a    Roman    was    a 
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Civic  Pride 

By  W.  GARDEN  MITCHELL,  Architect 

^^||E  WHO  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  but  he  who  steals  my  good 
ri     name,  takes  that  which  does  not  him  enrich  and  leaves  me  poor 

■    ■     indeed." 

In   some  such   language  speaks   England's   greatest  poet.     Now   that 
which  is  true  of  individuals  is  also  true  of  cities.     Nevertheless  there  are 
among  us  those   who  oppose  the   expenditure  of  public   moneys  on   city 
beautifications  and   utilities  on   the  ground   that   it   is   money   wasted,  an 
unremunerative   investment.     Had   the   quotation   run,   he   who   steals   my 
good  name  steals  trash  and  so  forth,  those  who  argue  on  such  lines  might 
have   some   logic   in   their   reasoning,   but   the   bulk  of   human   experience   is 
against   the    arguments    of    such    who    would    maintain    that    mere    commer- 
cTalism   is  that  ne   plus  ultra  of  economies.     Shut  out   the  light  and   air 
from   your   streets,   congest   your   business   and    all   effort    within    narrow 
limits,   and  raise  your  land   values  one,   two  or  three   hundred   per  cent. 
There!  say  the  wise  heads,  is  an  economy;  for  to  them  it  is  more  than 
_jecQnomv  it  is  fortune;  but_what  of  the  unborn  generations,  the  value  o^ 
whose  capacity  for  work  is  to  be  lowered  millions  upon  mUTions,  because 
the  generation  who  bore  it  was  denied  a  sufficiency  of  \he  two  primary 
essentials  to  health  and   strength— sunshine  and  air.      People   who  argue 
against   wide   streets   or   limitation   to   height   of   buildings    if   streets   are 
narrow;  people  who  will  not  spend  money  on  the  beautification  of  a  city 
because  it  is  an  extravagance,  that  cannot  be  afforded  are  of  the  penny- 
wise  pound-foolish  class  and  should  have  no  voice  in   the  administration 
of  public  affairs.     Talking  civicly,  he  who  impoverishes  my  purse  for  the 
improvement  of  my  city  takes  that  which  I  can  best  afford,  even  at  some 
inconvenience,  but  he  who  deprives  me  of  my  sunlit  streets  my  pure  and 
health-giving  air,  my  clear  and  sparkling  water,  my  elevating  surroundings 
of  architectural   buildings,   my   public   parks   and   flower  adorned   squares 
and  merry  fountains  deprives  me  of  that  which  does  not  him  truly  enrich 
and  leaves  me  as  citizen  poor  indeed. 

In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  they  builded  on  the  banks  of  the  i  iber 
a  great  city,  and  through  the  generations  it  grew  in  strength  and  beauty, 
and  doubtless  it  was  fashioned  of  great  blocks  of  stone  and  massive  beams 
of  timber;  but  it  is  not  the  hand  nor  the  head  alone  that  builds  a  great 
city,  it  is  also  the  heart.  Now  to  the  Romans  was  given  the  heart,  for 
they  were  of  the  race  of  those  who  had  endured  the  wilderness  and  shared 
the  lair  of  the  she-wolf;  and  so  fierce  a  heart  had  they,  for  Rome,  their 
native  city,  that  it  was  all  in  all  to  them;  even  the  temple  was  not  more 
sacred  and  in  distant  lands  they  required  but  to  mention  the  name  of  their 
city,    to   command    respect.      To    treat    with    contempt    a    Roman    was    a 
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iiiortal  offense  wherever  civilization  spread.     Such  was  the  civic  splendor 

of  those  ancient  days.  i     u  ..       -^-u^^f 

stone  and  concrete ;  steel  and  timber-all  are  good,  but  without 
civic  pride  we  build  in  vain.  He  who  budds  only  for  himself  builds  for 
a  fool  but  he  who  builds  delighting  that  men  may  praise  the  goodness  ot 
the  thing,  even  when  he  is  no  more,  builds  well ;  in  such  manner  we  pray 
that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  may  rise  again  from  its.  ashes. 

Then  again  there  are  those  who  say  that  art  and  commerce  are  incom- 
patible, but  to  disprove  this  we  have  Venice  at  its  best,  the  world  s  poro 
commerce  and  the  Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic.    San  Francisco,  a  beautiful 
city,  perhaps.    God  made  the  country  and  man  the  town.    He  is  never  on 
the  road  to  reform  who  does  not  suspect  his  error.     Now  I  have  lived  in 
San    Francisco   before   there   were   any   ten-story   buildings   and    1    have 
traveled  in  the  interim  into  distant  lands  and  seen  many  cities  fair  to  look 
upon  and  some  very  ugly,  and  by  your  kind  permission  I  ^aX  San  Francisco 
was  neither  of  these.     That  which  God  has  made  ,s  indeed  fair  but  the 
part  man  has  contributed  is  quite  ordinary.     Let  us  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  will  make  us  free.    High  up  in  the  towers  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
of  Mexico  you  look  out  upon  a  city  fair  and  beautifiil.     At  your  feet  the 
civic  center,  the  Zocola;  beautiful   with  trees   and   flowers    benches   for 
repose.    Gleaming  fountains  and  for  the  ear  sweet  music.    All  around  are 
stately  buildings;  beyond  the  Alameda,  equally  beautiful ;    he  Paseo  de 
la  Reforma  with  its  trees  and  green  sward  and  statuary    the  Castle  of 
Chepultapec,  the  Garden  of  San  Domingo  and  streets  and  plazas  every- 
where beautiful  in  architecture  and  never-ending  interest.    Then  of  course 
we  have  Paris,  the  model  and  mirror  of  a  perfect  modern  city,  and  many 
others  that  we  shall  not  cite.     What  is  the  commercial  value  to  Pans  of  its 

beauty?    Incalculable.  .      ,      ,  .    -r  u* 

From  my  same  watch-tower  on  Nob  Hill  I  look  out  in  the  dreamy  twilight 

when  the  sun  is  low,  and  all  that  is  real  is  shadowy,  and  place  such  points  of 


Interest  to  my  liking.    Union  Square  1  see  a  beautifiil  garden  such  as  thatnen-^ 
chanting   plaza   de   Armes   at   Guadalajara,   planted   as   if   the   gardener   had 
been  trained  in  ESen  (not  that  absolutely  worthless  arrangement  of  trees  they 
have  in  the  real  Union  Square).   Along  its  sides  I  see  first  the  Academy  of  Art 
and  fronting  it  The  School  of  Architecture  and  Engineering,  and  beyond  the 
orange  and  blue  mosaic  of  some  stately  dome  competing  in  color  with  the  sky. 
From  Union  Square  to  Van  Ness  avenue  stretches  the  Alameda  and  from 
the  cool  recesses  of  its  foliage  on  the  fitful  breeze  comes  the  sound  oi 
music-  on   many   seats  and   along  its  endless   and   varying   ways,   among 
fountains  and  works  of  the  sculptors  art,  I  see  moving  an  enchanted  throng 
as  if  perchance  the  poor  benighted  people  of  San  Francisco  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  or  perchance  that  a  portion  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  had  been  dropped  into  the  center  of  the  city  for  their 
daily  not  weekly  enjoyment.     Van  Ness  avenue  has  become  a  boulevard, 
a  miniature  Champs  Eleysee  or  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  and  so  I  wander  on 
to  other  tree-lined  walks,  plazas  with  flowers  and  fountains,  benches  and 
music    bright  lights,  pleasing  architecture,  beautiful   domes  and   towers, 
and  even  from  that  most  uninviting  region,  the  Potrero,  I  fancy  I  can  see 
the  moon  gleaming  on  a  canal  that  reaches  from  the  civic  center  to  the 
bay    and  can  hear  the  splash  of  oars  and  the  twang  of  the  guitar,  and  so 
on  through  the  Mission  endless  points  of  interest,  in  streets  and  plaza     1 
can  see  in  this  hazy  twilight,  all  around  the  everlasting  hills  girdmg  the 
city  even  as  a  jeweled  belt,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  a  Queen.     Por  indeed 
there  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  Tranquil  Sea,  but  she  sits  as  yet  among  her 
hills,  in  her  valleys  and  waits ;  for  the  time  of  her  adornment  is  not  yet. 
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The   self-imposed   hallucination   passes,    I    look    upon    that   which    is, 
and  behold  from  the  point  of  beauty  born  of  art  it  is  indeed  found  wanting. 
No,  the  facts  regarding  San   Francisco  are  these,  that  she  is  beautifully 
situated  but  that  nothing  from  the  bay  to  the  Twin  Peaks  save  the  plant- 
ing of  Golden  Gate  Park  has  been  done  to  take  advantage  of  this  splendid 
site.     Four  points  for  improvement  suggest  themselves  as  those  on  which 
we  may.  first  concentrate.     The  gateway  to  the  town,  or  the  open  space 
and  buildings  to  be  created   fronting  the  F'erry  landing.     This  is  most  im- 
portant and  stamps  upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger  entering  our  gates  the  sense 
of  our  importance.     The  civic  center,  clearing  away  sufficiently  to  bring 
into  view  the   City   Hall   and   such  other  civic   buildings   as   may   accrue 
from  time  to  time.     Extending  the  Park  Panhandle  to  the  civic  center. 
Grouping   of   buildings   and   providing   for   open    spaces   around   the   new 
cathedral,  to   be   built   on     Nob    Hill,    and     perhaps    treating   Van    Ness 
avenue    as    a    boulevard.     Good    plans    for    most    of    these    have    already 
been    prepared    if    we    could    only    get    them    adopted.     As    regards    the 
style   of   architecture,    that   which    has    proved    most    attractive    in    warm 
and   bright-skied   countries   such   as   Spain,    Italy   and   further   East,   sug- 
gests   itself    as    the    model    we    should    try    to    equal,    leaving   the    styles    of 
more   northern   countries  to  their  own   grey   skies.     Not   perhaps   as  yet 
that  perfect  refinement  of  Greece,  nor  in  all  things  the  stateliness  of  Italy, 
but  rather  that  poetic  though  less  accurate  architecture  of  Spain;  to  this  let 
us  add  the  color  of  the  Moor  of  the  Far  East.     And  so  having  chosen,  and 
with  form  erect,  every  sinew  tense  with  civic  pride,  pride  of  our  city,  let  us 
set  the  standard  of  our  ambition  well  beyond  our  hope  of  attainment  and 
with  our  faces  gleaming  as  in  the  light  of  those  fateful  April  evenings, 
struggle  forward  to  the  distant  goal. 

*  * 

Contractor  Bids  Against  Himself 

A  go€>d  story  has  be^n  going  the  rounds  of  the  Detroit  papers  regarding. 


a  contractor  who  submitted  figures  to  a  local  architect  covering  the  structural 
work  in  connection  with  a  local  building  undertaking  and  was  awarded  the 
job.  It  appears  that  shortly  afterward,  forgetting  that  he  had  secured  the 
contract,  the  builder  called  up  the  architect  and  asked  why  he  had  not  been 
advised  concerning  his  bid.  The  architect  helped  along  the  slight  misunder- 
standing by  joking  about  submitting  so  unreasonable  an  estimate. 

"Figure  on  that  job  again  and  send  in  your  revised  estimate  and  may  be 
you  can  get  it  yet,"  said  the  mischievous  architect.  After  scaling  down  his 
bid  as  much  as  he  felt  he  could  afford  to,  he  sent  it  in  and  was  promptly  ad- 
vised that  he  had  been  awarded  the  job.  Not  many  days  passed,  however,  until 
he  called  to  mind  that  he  had  been  given  the  contract  in  the  first  place,  but  it 
will  be  some  time  before  his  friends  will  cease  to  "josh"  him  over  his  ridiculous 
mistake. — Ex. 

*  * 

The  Bachelor's  Soliloquy 

To  wed,  or  not  to  wed ; 

That  is  the  question. 

Whether  'tis  better 

To  remain  single 

And  disappoint  a  few  women — 

For  a  time ; 

Or  marry 

And  disappoint  ^one  woman — 

For  life.  *  —Judge. 
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By  WILLIAM  A.  XE\V.\L\N,  Architect 
MOXG  the  maiiv  beautiful  struetures  being  erected  in  San  Francisco 
'-f^^TtangtlTg'anrt-fDrminff  thtr  „e^,,kyfe«-<>{ -the  greater  cjty^ 
tomorrow,  may  be  counted  the  United  States  Custom  House  build- 
ing,  occupying   the    entire   western    frontage   on    liattery    street   between 
Washington  and  Jackson  streets.  ,   ,,  i     ^r 

The-  erection  of  the  steel   frame  is  ,now  completed   and  the  work  ol 
setting  the  granite  facing  will  start  immediately.  ,,    ^   », 

■  While  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  this  State  that  he 
[•ederal  l)uildings.  which  have  been  designed  and  completed  withm  the 
past  few  vears,  show  that  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Ireasury  Depart- 
ment is  keepit.g  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  titnes  and  reflect  tuuch  cred.t  on 
his  office,  yet  the  new  home  of  the  customs  service  is  only  indirectly  under 
the  supervision  of  his  office.  , 

The  successful  architects  in  the  competition  are  Messi;s.  Eames  atid 
Young,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who  have  produced  an  impressive  and  nicely 
balanced  structure  in  the  modern  renaissance  style  of  architecture,  wel 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  branches  of  the  government 
service  for  which  it  is  intended,  an.l  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  old  three- 
story  building,  with  its  classic  facade,  which  it  has  supplanted,  in  size 
the  building  is  26.=;  feet  by  117  feet  and  contains  five  stories. 

The  superstructure  is  faced  with  California  gray  granite  mm  quarries 
near  Ravmond,  Madera  county,  excepting  the  rear  court  walls  which  are 
of  white'  enamel  brick.  The  building  is  fireproof  throughout  with  skele- 
ton steel  frame  placed  upon  a  concrete  foundation  supported  on  wooden 
piling. 
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The  Old  Custom  House  Biildinx.  San  Francisco 


United  States  Custom  House  Building,  San  Francisco 


A 


By  WILLIAM  A.  NEWMAN,  Architect 
MONO  the  many  beautiful  structures  being  erected  in  San  Francisco 
■    fast  changing  and  forming  the  new  skyline  of  the  greater  city^ 
tomorrow;  may  be  counted  the  United  States  Custom  House  build- 
ing,  occupying  the   entire   western   frontage  on    Battery   street  between 
Washington  and  Jackson  streets.  ,        ,     ,  i      r 

The  erection  of  the  steel  frame  is  now  completed  and  the  work  ot 
setting  the  granite  facing  will  start  imniediately. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  this  State  that  he 
Federal  buildings,  which  have  been  designed  and  completed  within  the 
past  few  years,  show  that  the  supervising  architect  of  the  1  reasury  Depart- 
ment is  keeping  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  reflect  much  credit  on 
his  office,  yet  the  new  home  of  the  customs  service  is  only  indirectly  under 

the  supervision  of  his  office.  -c        ^  -.«ri 

The  successful  architects  in  the  competition  are  Messrs.  Fames  and 
Young,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who  have  produced  an  impressive  and  nicely 
balanced  structure  in  the  modern  renaissance  style  of  architecture,  wel 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  branches  of  the  government 
service  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  old  three- 
story  building,  with  its  classic  facade,  which  it  has  supplanted.  In  size 
the  building  is  265  feet  by  117  feet  and  contains  f^ve  stories. 

The  superstructure  is  faced  with  California  gray  granite  from  quarries 
near  Raymond.  Madera  county,  excepting  the  rear  court  walls  wh'ch  are 
of  white  enamel  brick.  The  building  is  fireproof  throughout  with  skele- 
ton steel  frame  placed  upon  a  concrete  foundation  supported  on  wooden 
piling. 
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The  corridor  walls  are  to  be  lined  with  selected  high  grade  white 
Italian  marbles,  and  the  floors  of  the  same  materials  with  Belgian  black 
borders.  All  screen  partitions,  counters,  desks  and  wood  finish  will  be  in 
white  oak.     Three  elevators  have  been  provided. 

The  mechanical  plant  will  be  located  in  the  present  Appraisers'  ware- 
house adjacent,  which  will  be  connected,  by  a  series  of  tunnels,  with  the 
new  building  and  will  operate  all  machinery  and  the  heating  systems  for 
both  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  customs  officials,  quarters  are  also  provided  for  a 
branch  Postoffice,  Life-Saving  service,  Coast  Survey  and  Revenue  Cutter 
service,  Internal  Revenue  office,  Lighthouse  engineer,  Engineers  of  Harbor 
Fortifications,  Chinese  bureau,  Weather  bureau  and  Steamboat  Inspection 

service. 

The  original  intention  of  locating  the  Sub-Treasury  in  this  building 
has  been  abandoned  and  quarters  elsewhere  will  be  provided  for  the 
Treasury  officials. 

The  contractors,  Thomas  Butler  &  Son,  expect  to  have  the  construction 
work  completed  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  new  ])uilding  is  $1,500,000 
which  will  be  slightly  under  62  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

By  their  long  training  and  experience  in  the  construction  of  Federal 
buildings,  Superintendent  Joseph  W.  Roberts,  representing  the  United 
States  Government,  and  J.  F.  Campbell,  representing  the  architects,  are 
fully  qualified  to  guarantee  that  the  Government's  interest  will  be  well 
cared  for  and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  will  be  proud  to  point  to  this 
addition  to  its  monumental  buildings  as  one  of  perfect  construction  and 
finish. 


Papering  the  House 

A  decorator  whose  services  are  in  great  demand  says  that  he  seldom  puts 
"figured  paper  on  a  library  waif. 


'The  library  is  for  quiet  reading  and  reflection,'*  he  says,  "and  anything 
that  tends  to  distract  the  eye  and  thoughts  is  out  of  place.  In  the  dining-room 
the  dining  table  is  the  center  of  attraction  and  the  room  should  set  it  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Many  persons  like  a  bright  red  dining-room,  yet  there  is  no 
color  harder  to  suit  with  table  decorations.  There  are  a  host  of  colors  that  one 
cannot  use  with  a  bright  red  setting.  In  fact,  green  and  white  are  the  only 
possibilities.  Dark  red,  brown  or  soft  tapestry  effects  combine  excellently 
with  everything.    A  dining-room,  too,  in  Colonial  yellow  and  white  is  charming. 

"When  it  comes  to  the  hall  a  rich  red  wall  with  white  enamel  paint  is  a 
happy  combination. 

'The  color  of  a  room  should  depend  very  largely  upon  its  exposure.  For 
a  sunless  north  room  cold  colors,  such  as  blue  and  green,  should  never  be  em- 
ployed.    The  sunny  side  of  the  house  is  the  place  for  blues  and  greens  and 

sombre  effects."  ,,. 

*  * 

Got  Results 

Stockson. — One  day  last  week  old  man  Gotrox  bought  a  lot  of  those  **Do 
it  now"  signs  and  hung  'em  around  the  office. 

liond. — How  did  the  staff'  take  it? 

Stockson. — Almost  unanimously.  The  cashier  skipped  with  $30,000,  the 
head  bookkeeper  eloped  with  the  private  secretary,  three  clerks  asked  for  an 
increase  of  salary,  and  the  office  boy  lit  out  to  become  a  highwayman  and  got 
as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  before  he  was  caught  and  disarmed.— Judge. 
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The  corridor  walls  are  to  be  lined  with  selected  high  grade  white 
Italian  marbles,  and  the  floors  of  the  same  materials  with  Belgian  black 
borders.  All  screen  partitions,  counters,  desks  and  wood  finish  will  be  in 
white  oak.     Three  elevators  have  been  provided. 

The  mechanical  plant  will  be  located  in  the  present  Appraisers'  ware- 
house adjacent,  which  will  be  connected,  by  a  series  of  tunnels,  with  the 
new  building  and  will  operate  all  machinery  and  the  heating  systems  for 
both  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  customs  officials,  quarters  are  also  provided  for  a 
branch  Postoffice,  Life-Saving  service.  Coast  Survey  and  Revenue  Cutter 
service.  Internal  Revenue  office.  Lighthouse  engineer.  Engineers  of  Harbor 
Fortifications,  Chinese  bureau,  Weather  bureau  and  Steamboat  Inspection 

service. 

The  original  intention  of  locating  the  Sub-Treasury  in  this  building 
has  been  abandoned  and  quarters  elsewhere  will  be  provided  for  the 
Treasury  officials. 

The  contractors,  Thomas  Butler  &  Son,  expect  to  have  the  construction 
work  completed  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  new  building  is  $1,500,000 
which  will  be  slightly  under  62  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

By  their  long  training  and  experience  in  the  construction  of  Federal 
buildings,  Superintendent  Joseph  W.  Roberts,  representing  the  United 
States  Government,  and  J.  F.  Campbell,  representing  the  architects,  are 
fully  qualified  to  guarantee  that  the  Government's  interest  will  be  well 
cared  for  and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  will  be  proud  to  point  to  this 
addition  to  its  monumental  buildings  as  one  of  perfect  construction  and 

finish.  * 

*  * 

Papering  the  House 

A  decorator  whose  services  are  in  great  demand  says  that  he  seldom  puts 
figured  paper  on  a  library  wall^ 


"The  library  is  for  quiet  reading  and  reflection,'*  he  says,  **and  anything 
that  tends  to  distract  the  eye  and  thoughts  is  out  of  place.  In  the  dining-room 
the  dining  table  is  the  center  of  attraction  and  the  room  should  set  it  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Many  persons  like  a  bright  red  dining-room,  yet  there  is  no 
color  harder  to  suit  with  table  decorations.  There  are  a  host  of  colors  that  one 
cannot  use  with  a  bright  red  setting.  In  fact,  green  and  white  are  the  only 
possibilities.  Dark  red,  brown  or  soft  tapestry  effects  combine  excellently 
with  everything.    A  dining-room,  too,  in  Colonial  yellow  and  white  is  charming. 

*'When  it  comes  to  the  hall  a  rich  red  wall  with  white  enamel  paint  is  a 

happy  combination. 

"The  color  of  a  room  should  depend  very  largely  upon  its  exposure.  For 
a  sunless  north  room  cold  colors,  such  as  blue  and  green,  should  never  be  em- 
ployed.    The  sunny  side  of  the  house  is  the  place  for  blues  and  greens  and 

sombre  effects."  ^ 

*  * 

Got  Results 

Stockson. — One  day  last  week  old  man  Gotrox  bought  a  lot  of  those  "Do 
it  now"  signs  and  hung  'em  around  the  office. 

Bond. — How  did  the  staff"  take  it  ? 

Stockson. — Almost  unanimously.  The  cashier  skipped  with  $30,000,  the 
head  bookkeeper  eloped  with  the  private  secretary,  three  clerks  asked  for  an 
increase  of  salary,  and  the  office  boy  lit  out  to  become  a  highwayman  and  got 
as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  before  he  was  caught  and  disarmed.— Judge. 
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Supreme  Court  Hands  Down  Decision  Bearing  on 

the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law 

By  T,  C.  KIERULFF 

A  MATTER  of  importance  to  the  owners  of  property  and  contractors  alike 
is  the  recent  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  m  reference  to  the 
Mechanics'  Lien  Law.    Two  very  interesting  points  were  deeded  and  a 

''"'^rall'lfens  ofsub-contractors  upon  which  suit  to  foreclose  has  been  prose- 
cuted the  courts  have  always  allowed  attorneys'  fees  to  the  hen  claimants^  It 
?^\de  no  dXrence  with  what  justice  the  owner  of  the  property  conducted  the 
defense  if  the  Hen  claimant  wis  but  partially  successful  he  was  allowed  attor- 
ney's fees  which  in  some  instances  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  hen.  But 
alwavs  the  owner  of  the  property  stood  to  lose 

.  the  statutory  provision  n  q-^--^^-^;^ -^ras'Sr't?^^^^^ 
rT^'*"7;aslble'attorS  fees  *^  *T\ne  allowed  eac'h  claimant  whose 
ien  is  estTbl Xd  Xr^'he  be  plaintiff  or  defendant.;'  No  provision  .s  made 
w  ^nnrnpvs'  fees  to  the  owner  of  the  property  if  he  is  successful  He  is  not 
Sven  the  s^me  protection  under  the  law.  He  does  not  get  equal  protection^ 
There  never  was  any  sensible  reason  why  one  class  of  creditors  should  be  thus 
Preferred  overall  others.  Our  Mechanics'  Lien  Law  has  been  responsible  for 
much  Tniuslice  and  provocative  of  more  litigation  than  any  other  statute  in 
^^r  hnoks  It  has  now  been  finally  determined  that  such  a  law  allowing  attor- 
^^Js' fees  is  lioltive  "f  ?he  Fourteenth  .Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
unA  is  violative  of  the  provision  of  our  State  Constitution.  .  ,    ,  , 

A  second  Poin    decided  is  this:     A  sub-contractor  is  not  entitled  to  per- 
_sonal  judgrlJent'^aglinst  the  owners,  but  is  entitled  only  to  enforce  his  claim 

''^"'Tn  lI'earlTtll  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  building  there  is  a  provision 
for  damages  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  for  the  non-completion  of  the  building 
withi^The  time  specified  in  the  contract;  but  until  recently  such  a  provision  did 
^"  the  owTer  in  very  many  instances  and  perhaps  never  whe"  ^le^s  wer 
filed  bv  sub-contractors,  mechanics  or  material  men.  The  owner  was  not 
allowed  to  offset  the  lien  with  any  amount  that  might  be  due  him  from  the 
contractor  for  any  actual  damage  he  might  have  -^^a^ned  by  reason  o^  the 
non-completion  of  the  building  within  a  given  time,  and  therefore  all  redress 

""''  It  te'iuently  happens  that  a  building  is  constructed  for  some  particular 
,.„rnnsP  and  time  is  essential  to  the  owner.    Our  laws  provide— Section  1 184, 
S  of  Gvi    Procedure-that  "As  to  all  liens,  except  that  of  the  contractor 
fhe  whole  contract  price  shall  not  be  diminished  by  any  prior  or  subsequen 
ndebtedness  offset  or  counterclaim,  in  favor  of  the  reputed  owner  and  against 
hfcontractor  "    Heretofore  it  has  always  been  held  that  such  damages  as   he 
owner  might  sustain  for  the  non-completion  of  the  building,  P^vided  for  in  the 
TntracT  came  within  the  above  provision  of  the  law.    It  was  finally  decided 
bv  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Hampton  vs.  Christensen,  and 
affirmed  in  the  case  of  Builders'  Supply  Depot  vs.  Dennis  O  Connor,  that 
■    dJmTges  for  failure  of  the  contractor  to  finish  the  work  within  the  time  spec- 
Sin  the  written  contract  may  be  deducted  by  the  owner  as  against  lien  holde 
and  that  the  clause  above  quoted,  has  reference  in  the  fi-'^t  Pl^«J°  ^^^^^^ 
not  arisine  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  as  to  which,  from  an  in 
spection  o1  the  contract,  material  men  and  laborers  could  have  no  notice. 
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Protection  of  Structural  Steel 

By  O.  M.  BECKER 

THE  use  of  paper  as  a  building  material  is  not  particularly  new.  It  has  been 
customary  for  a  good  many  years  to  use  a  sheathing  of  tarred  or  other- 
wise prepared  paper  or  felting  in  frame  buildings  to  prevent  dampness 
and  cold  working  through  the  walls.  It  is  now  found  that  paper  is,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  suitable  paint,  the  best  material  for  preserving  steel  and  steel 
structures  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Though  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary, 
building  materials  of  the  present,  steel  has  the  disadvantage  of  quickly  corrod- 
ing under  the  influence  of  ordinarily  damp  atmospheres,  and  its  decay  is  par- 
ticularly rapid  when  subject  to  air  laden  with  smoke  and  other  gases  such  as  are 
common  in  manufacturing  centers.  The  matter  of  protecting  steel  structures, 
especially  in  cities,  is  therefore  a  problem  of  great  importance.  If  the  steel 
framework  of  our  great  skyscrapers  cannot  be  protected  from  atmospheric 
influence,  the  life  of  such  a  building  is  necessarily  limited. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  effort  has  been  chiefly  toward  covermg  the 
surface  of  steel  structural  parts  with  some  lasting  and  gas  resisting  mineral 
paint,  and  where  possible  enclosing  them  within  masonry.  In  spite  of  these 
precautions  it  is  found  that  the  rusting  still  goes  on  to  some  extent. 

Concrete  answers  much  better.  In  fact  steel  thoroughly  imbedded  m  con- 
crete does  not  rust  at  all ;  and  a  steel-concrete  building,  properly  constructed, 
would  last  for  thousands  of  years,  growing  stronger  rather  than  weaker  with 
increasing  age.  But  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  cover  steel  parts  with 
concrete,  even  where  it  is  permissible  to  go  to  the  expense  of  doing  so.  It  can 
be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  the  discovery  of  some  relatively  inexpensive 
method  of  covering  and  protecting  steel  structures  is  of  considerable  economic 

importance. 

Tlie  mineral  paints  generally  used  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  tor 


though  they  protect  the  metal  beneath  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  found  after 
a  time  protruding  points  appear,  which  when  punctured  prove  to  be  rust 
formations.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  very  best  paints,  applied  in  three  or  more 
coats,  this  action  takes  place  within  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  under  the  most 

trying  conditions. 

Evidently  some  moisture  penetrates  the  paints  and  acts  upon  the  steel 
beneath.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  some  way  tightly  sealing  the 
surface.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  found  that  nothing  answers  nearly  so  well 
as  ordinary  paraffine  paper.  . 

In  application  the  steel  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned  of  rust  by  means  of  wire 
brushes,  and  then  covered  with  a  coat  of  some  sticky  paint.  Upon  this  is 
pressed  a  layer  of  paraffine  paper,  the  edges  well  lapped ;  and  the  whole  covered 
with  another  coat  or  more  of  some  good  mineral  paint. 

Steel  thus  protected  or  wrapped  remains  in  the  same  condition  con- 
tinuously ;  or  at  any  rate  during  the  three  years  since  the  method  has  been  tried, 
no  evidence  of  deterioration  or  corrosion  has  been  detected,  even  where  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  action  of  smoke  and  gases ;  and  in  most  cases  ,the  inner 
coat  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still  green  and  sticky.— Ex. 

* 
*  * 

Brick  has  proven  its  worth  because  it  has  shown  its  adaptability  to  every 
need  in  structural  work.  It  is  cheap,  because  any  kind  of  brick  can  be  bought 
to  suit  the  buyer's  pocketbook.  It  withstands  the  deteriorating  influences  of 
any  climate.  It  makes  a  dry,  warm  building.  It  is  easy  to  handle  by  the 
builder.     Brick  is  made  almost  everywhere,  and  is  therefore  easily  obtainable. 
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HoUlto  be  Built  at  Mason  and  (Tharrell  Streets.  San  trancisco        Frank  Van   Trees.  Architect 

Cement  Shingles  Cheaper  than  Wood 

The  use  of  cement  for  replacing  articles  made  of  wood  is  increasing  every 
day.  Cement  has  already  replaced  wood,  to  a  great  extent,  in  building  side- 
walks, bridges,  fenceposts,  steps,  building  walls,  foundations  and  many  other 
purposes  and  is  commanding  considerable  attention  at  present  m  the  form  of 
shingles.  In  the  earlier  instances  of  concrete  roofing  the  material  was  used  m 
the  same  manner  as  in  laying  a  floor,  but  the  great  strength  required  in  a  floor  is 
not  necessary  in  a  roof.  The  cement  shingles  are  only  a  little  heavier  than 
slate  and  not  much  more  expensive  than  the  best  wood  shingles,  and,  as  they  are 
practically  indestructible,  they  are  cheaper  in  the  end  than  any  other  material, 
including  tile  and  slate.  These  shingles  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  designs 
and  are  reinforced  with  metal  skeletons,  which  hold  the  cement  together,  and 
terminate  in  loops  at  the  edges  for  nailing  to  the  roof.  They  are  practically 
everlasting,  as  moisture,  the  cause  of  universal  decay,  is  the  chemical  agent  in 
the  process  of  hardening  cement  and  when  properly  mixed  and  tempered  the 
cement  shingles  become  harder  and  more  durable  the  more  they  are  exposed  to 
the  weather. — Pop.  Mechs.  Exchange. 
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ANENT  the  statement  that  the  late  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  architect,  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  the  originator  of  the  steel  skeleton  idea,  the  American 
Architect  has  this  to  say :  "A  few  years  ago,  because  of  disputation  over 
the  matter,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  examined  the  evidence  acces- 
sible and  decided  that  as  between  Messrs.  Bradford  L.  Gilbert.  L.  S.  Buffington 
and  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  all  architects  of  standing,  .the  latter  had  the  better  claim 
to  be  considered  the  originator  of  the  modern  method  of  steel-skeleton  con- 
s.truction  for  high  buildings.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
dismantling  of  the  old.  shot-tower  in  'the  Swamp'  district  in  New  York  City 
that  is  now  going  on  rnay,  as  the  structure  was  erected  in  1856,  prove  that  the 
method  was  in  its  essentials  employed  before  Colonel  Jenney  built  the  Horne 
Life  Insurance  Building  in  Chicago.  But  Colonel  Jenney  passed  away  in 
Los  Angeles  still  in  the  belief  that  his  claim  to  original  authorship  was  undis- 
turbed." 

Commenting  on  the  above,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  architect,  of  Washington, 

D.  C,  writes  as  follows: 

'To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect :.  Dear  Sirs : — Your  editorial 
in  the  issue  of  June  22d,  anent  the  Gilbert-Buffington-Jenney  claims  as  to  which 
should  be  considered  the  originator  of  the  modern  steel  skeleton  construction 
was  most  interesting  to  me  and  brought  up  a  flood  of  old  though  not  particu- 
larly pleasant  memories. 

'The  proceedings,  evidence,  etc.,  introduced  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  must  have  been  a  sort  of  star-chamber  affair,  because  this  is  the 
first  I  hear  of  it,  and  I  generally  manage  to  keep  pretty  well  posted  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  architectural  matters.  Besides,  what  the  mischief  had  the  Insti- 
tute to  do  in  settling  any  such  disputation  that  is  so  essentially  purely  legal  in 
nature,  and  that  is  dreaded  even  by  the  highest  and  best  equipped  courts  in  th? 
land? 

'T  know  that  Colonel  Jenney's  Home  Life  Building  in  Chicago  was  the 
nfu^^keleton  Mructufel^trthe  countf^^^  know  that  Mr.  Gilberlr 

had  claims  to  antedating  it,  but  it  never  seemed  to  me  that  the  Buffington,  or 
any  of  the  other  patents  in  that  line  of  construction,  amounted  to  a  row  of  pins. 
The  whole  thing  was  rather  the  result  of  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  rapid, 
evolution  and  the.  fertility  of  the  American  mind  to  grapple  with  existent  con- 
ditions. 

'The  Buffiington  patent  always  seemed  more  or  less  of  a  joke  to  me.  In 
1883  1  was  employed  by  him  as  a  designer.  Previous  to  that  time  I  had  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  high  church  towers  and  had  often  thought  over  some  scheme  or 
other  of  doing  away  with  the  excessive  weight  and  thickness  of  their  support- 
ing walls.  The  steel  skeleton  did  not  present  itself  to  me  then  as  a  full-grown 
flower,  but  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  seed  deposited  in  not  unfertile  soil.  My 
idea  was  to  reinforce  the  walls  with  iron  beams  placed  vertically.  Well,  in  1883 
Mr.  Buffington  had,  as  you  may  remember,  the  cream  of  the  work  of  the  West. 
The  first  thing  I  had  to  tackle  was  some  trouble  in  the  West  Hotel,  then  under 
construction.  One  of  the  bay-windoWs  had  fallen  down  or  something  or  other, 
and  I  'flashed'  my  beam-reinforcement,  but  was  pooh-poohed  for  my  pains. 
But  a  little  while  later  the  Tribune  building  and  several  other  big  commercial 
structures  were  on  the  tapis.  There  the  seed  had  taken  root  and  was  actually 
pushing  up  sprouts.  I  wanted  to  get  the  Tribune  people  into  the  notion  of 
building  a  twelve-story  structure  and  made  the  sketches  showing  cast-iron 
columns,  bedded  in  a  thin  outer  wall,  with  girders  at  each  story,  and  the  next 
story's  thin  outer  wall  carried  on  that  line  of  girders,  and  so  on  up.  This  was 
termed  'crazy  construction'  by  Buffington.     But  at  the  time  there  was  rather  a 
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skillful  engineer  there  (who  also  later  invented  the  tubular  tiinnel  that  has  been 
so  much  f,^  ringed  in  subsequent  times )   named  Strom,  who  figured  up  this 
cons  ruction  very  carefully,  proposed  a  substitution  of  wrought-.ron  members 
for  the  cast  cokunns  and  decfared  that  such  a  building  could  be  earned  up  and 
safeguarded  against  wind,  etc.,  easily  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  stones.   In  1886 
I  severed  my  connection  with  Mr.  Buffington  and  was  succeeded  by  probably 
he  cleverest  designer  of  his  day,  Harvey  Ellis.    Strom  was  stdl  there.    In  due 
bourse  of  dmSre  appeared  in  the  American  Architect.  1  believe,  or  .n^"°  '^^^ 
echnkal  publication,  a    splendid    picture    of    a  twenty-five    story    bu.khng 
'designed-  by   Buffington.     Peopk  generally  looked  upon  it  as  a  wild-eyed 
scheme  and  even  I  felt  a  bit  ticklish  about  the  twenty-five  stones,  but  gave 
no  part  ci>lar  thought,  treating  it  merely  as  a  'project,'  but  knew  nothing  of  its 
being  patented.    Son  e  years  later  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  suits  had  been 
filed  by  Mr   Buffington  against  several  owners  and  architects  in  Chicago  for 
infringing  his  'patent.'    Nothing  came  of  these  suits. 

"And  that,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  at  kast  the  Minneapolis  end  of  the 
steel  skeleton  construction's  conception." 

* 
*  * 

Decisions  ot  Interest  to  Architects  and  Builders 

r^AMAGES  Against  Contractor  for  Abandonment  of  Contract  Without 
I  I  Cause. -^  contractor  for  the  construction  of  a  clam  and  power  plant  at 
^^  Spier  Falls,  on  the  Hudson  River,  abandoned  the  work  before  its  com- 
pletion without  cause.  The  owner  went  ahead  with  the  work  and  finished  it 
but  in  doing  so  incurred  a  much  greater  expense  than  that  provided  ^or  in  the 
contract,  h  was  held  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  recover  dam- 
ages from  the  contractor,  the  measure  of  damages  being  the  difference  between 
Xt  he  would  have  had  to  pay  the  contractor,  if  the  latter  had  completed  the 
work  and  the  actual  cost  of  finishing  the  work,  providing  the  same  was  reason- 
-rt)1e  and  there  was  no  clause  in  the  contract  fixing  the  amount  of  damages  in 
case  of  abandonment.  National  Contract  Co.  vs.  Hudson  River  Water  Power 
Co    New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division,  103  N.  \.  f  ^^PP-  o4U 

LMilit,  to  Laborer  Injured  While  Putting  Up  Iron  ^.rfc.--A  laborer 
was  directed  by  his  foreman  to  assist  in  putting  up  the  iron  work  of  a  building 
Tnd  while  one  of  the  beams  which  had  been  wrongly  placed  was  being  reversed 
the  laborer  was  injured  in  some  unexplained  manner.    Up  to  the  time  when  he 
.    was  called  upon  to  help  in  this  part  of  the  construction,  the  plaintiff  had  not 
helped  to  set  any  of  the  beams,  and  testified  that  he  was  ignorant,  not  only  of 
the  process,  but  also  of  the  use  of  the  appliances  used  in  the  work.    It  was  held 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  laborer  s  employer   to  warn 
the  latter  of  the  possible  danger  that  might  arise  while  engaged  in  the  work 
he  was  set  to  perform.    It  was^lso  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable  under  the 
statutes  of  Massachusetts,  making  an  employer  responsible  in  damages  for  an 
injury  to  an  employe  through  the  negligence  of  a  person  exercising  superin- 
lendence.     Reardon  vs.  Byrne,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  80 

^'^'  ^m^hito  Recover  for  Extra  Work  on  Building  Contract.— \  building  con- 
tract provided  that  no  extra  work  would  be  paid  for  unless  ordered  by  the 
owner  or  his  agent  in  writing,  and  unless  the  prices  were  agreed  upon  between 
the  owner,  or  his  agent,  and  the  contractor.  The  contractor  brough  suit  to 
recover  compensation  for  work  which  he  admitted  was  not  covered  by  the 
original  specifications  and  for  which  he  had  no  written  authorization,  it  was 
held  that  the  owner,  having  ordered  the  work  done,  and  received  the  benefit 
thereof   would  not  be  allowed  to  hide  behind  the  provision  in  the  specifications, 
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which  had  been  disregarded  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  contractor,  and  the  con- 
tractor was  permitted  to  recover.  Clark  vs.  Harris,  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
Appellate  Term,  103  N.  Y.  Supp.  785. 

Architect  Not  Entitled  to  Recover  for  Services  in  Preparing  Defective 
Plans. — In  an  action  by  an  architect  to  recover  $500,  balance  due  for  plans  for 
a  store  and  loft  building  which  he  had  drawn,  the  defense  interposed  was  that 
the  plans  were  defective  and  utterly  unfit  for  use.  The  character  of  the 
services  for  which  suit  was  brought  is  shown  in  the  following  language  of  the 
Court:  ''No  dimensions  were  noted  on  them  (the  plans),  and  the  figures  and 
scales  did  not  correspond,  and  they  were  full  of  omissions  and  inaccuracies. 
The  plaintiff  himself  admitted  that  his  plans  were  incomplete,  and  it  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  an  expert  witness  called  by  the  defendant  that  such 
plans  could  not  be  used  by  a  builder.  The  plaintiff  further  admitted  that  this 
was  his  first  large  job ;  that  he  had  previously  drawn  plans  for  alterations  only, 
and  had  never  drawn  plans  from  which  a  building  was  constructed."  It  was 
held  that  the  owner  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  for  the  work.  The 
undertaking  of  an  architect  implies  that  he  possess  skill  and  ability,  including 
taste,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  required  services  at  least  ordinarily 
and  reasonably  well.  It  was  also  held  that  the  fact  that  the  owner  had  paid 
$100  on  account  to  the  architect  did  not  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  plans, 
or  a  waiver  of  their  defects,  where  the  payment  was  made  without  knowledge 
of  their  shortcomings,  so  as  to  render  the  owner  liable  for  the  balance  or  any 
part  thereof.    Dunne  vs.  Robinson,  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Term, 

103  New  York  Supp.  879.  ^ 

*  * 

A  Stonewall  Jackson  Story 

''Stonewall  Jackson,"  said  a  Virginia  veteran,  "used  to  tell  a  good  story 
about  a  bridge  builder. 

"This  bridge  builder  was  called  old  Miles.  He  was  very  necessary  to 
Jackson  because  the  flimsy  bridges  on  the  line  of  march  were  continually  being 
swept  away  by  the  floods  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  these  contingencies 
Miles  was  a  regular  jewel.  He  could  run  you  up  a  bridge  in  the  time  it  would 
take  another  man  to  make  the  measurements. 

"One  day  the  Union  troops  burnt  a  bridge  across  the  Shenandoah.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  called  old  Miles  to  him  and  said : 

"  'You  must  put  all  your  men  to  work.  Miles,  and  you  must  keep  them  at 
it  all  night,  for  I've  got  to  have  a  bridge  across  this  stream  by  morning.  My 
engineer — an  invaluable  fellow,  by  the  way — will  draw  up  the  plans  for  you.' 

"Well,  early  the  next  morning,  Jackson,  very  much  worried,  met  old  Miles. 

"  'See  here,'  he  said,  dubiously,  'how  about  that  bridge?    Did  the  engineer 

.  give  you  the  plan  ?' 

"Old  Miles  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  flicked  the  ash  off  with  a 

sneer. 

"  'General,'  he  said,  'the  bridge  is  done.    I  dunno  whether  the  picter  is  or 
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Working  Overtime 


A  Chicago  teacher  gave  a  boy  pupil  a  question  in  compound  proportion 
for  home  work  one  evening,  which  problem  happened  to  include  the  circum- 
stances of  "men  working  ten  hours  a  day  to  complete  a  certain  job.'* 

The  next  morning  the  unsuspecting  teacher,  in  looking  over  his  pack  of 
exercises,  found  one  pupil's  problem  unattempted,  and  the  following  note 
attached  to  the  page : 

"Deer  Sir,  I  refoose  to  let  my  sun  James  do  his  sum  you  give  him  last 
night  as  it  looks. to  me  like  a  slur  on  the  8-hour  sistem,  enny  sum  not  more  than 
8  hours  he  is  welcum  to  do  but  not  more.  Yrs  trooly,  Samuel  Blocksky."— 
Success  Magazine. 
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l.oflkiuii  ivto  the  Sun  /'ar/nr.     Iittn.i:al<n^'  of  Mrs.  h'ussell  C.  Snioot.  San  Mateo 

A  California  Bungalow  Designed  by  a 

California  Woman 

CALII'ORXIA  has  nianv  unicjiR'  hunoalows  llesi.^■nc(l  by  skilled  architects, 
but  we  know  of  only  one  such  building  designed  by  a  woman  who  does 
not  claim  to  possess  architectural  talent.  Mrs.  Russell  C.  Smoot  has 
built  beneath  a  wealth  of  foliage  at  San  Mateo  a  bungalow  of  modest  propor- 
tions that  is  so  different  from  the  average  house  of  this  type  that  it  deserves 
more  than  passing  mention.  To  begin  with,  it  has  no  plaster  whatever  in  its 
construction.  The  outside  finish  is  of  redwood  shakes  while  the  window  and 
door  jambs  are  redwood  saplings  with  the  bark  peeled  off  but  knots  left.  The 
pergola,  also  made  of  saplings,  is  covered  with  clind)ing  roses. 

The  bungalow  is  severely  plain  and  simple.  The  living  room  has  a  rough 
beam  ceiling.  The  sides  are  ])aneled  to  a  height  of  six  and  a  half  feet  and 
covered  with  dark  green  burlap.  The  mantel  is  also  made  of  heavy  beams,  a 
large  Mission  clock  being  built  in  the  center,  with  gable  effect  to  the  ceiling, 
r.ack  of  the  living  room  is  a  small  sun  parlor  or  flower  room,  having  glass  on 
two  sides.  The  walls  of  the  dining  room  are  paneled  to  a  height  of  six  feet. 
The  china  closet  is  built  after  the  old  Mission  style  and  the  blue  china-ware 
matches  exquisitelv  the  old  Dutch  blue  furnishings  of  the  dining  room. 

The  woodwork  throughout  the  house  is  perfectly  plain  and  all  the  picture 
frames  are  made  to  match.  The  bedroom  ceilings  arc  panel  work  and  the 
rough  walls  are  covered  with  figured  cretonne.  The  bathroom  fixtures  are  of 
plain  white  enamel.     The  ])antrv  and  kitchen  are  planned  to  give  every  possible 
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Looking  into  the  Sun  Parlor.    Bungalow  of  Mrs .  Russell  C.  Smoot.  San  Mateo 

A  California  Bungalow  Designed  by  a 
^  California  Woman 


CALIFORNIA  has  many  unique  bungalows  designed  by  skilled  architects, 
but  we  know  of  only  one  such  building  designed  by  a  woman  who  does 
not  claim  to  possess  architectural  talent.  Mrs.  Russell  C.  Smoot  has 
built  beneath  a  wealth  of  foliage  at  San  Mateo  a  bungalow  of  modest  propor- 
tions that  is  so  different  from  the  average  house  of  this  type  that  it  deserves 
more  than  passing  mention.  To  begin  with,  it  has  no  plaster  whatever  in  its 
construction.  The  outside  finish  is  of  redwood  shakes  while  the  window  and 
door  jambs  are  redwood  saplings  with  the  bark  peeled  off  but  knots  left.  The 
pergola,  also  made  of  saplings,  is  covered  with  climbing  roses. 

The  bungalow  is  severely  plain  and  simple.  The  living  room  has  a  rough 
beam  ceiling.  The  sides  are  paneled  to  a  height  of  six  and  a  half  feet  and 
covered  with  dark  green  burlap.  The  mantel  is  also  made  of  heavy  beams,  a 
large  Mission  clock  being  built  in  the  center,  with  gable  effect  to  the  ceiling. 
Back  of  the  living  room  is  a  small  sun  parlor  or  flower  room,  having  glass  on 
two  sides.  The  walls  of  the  dining  room  are  paneled  to  a  height  of  six  feet. 
The  china  closet  is  built  after  the  old  Mission  style  and  the  blue  china-ware 
matches  exquisitely  the  old  Dutch  blue  furnishings  of  the  dining  room. 

The  woodwork  throughout  the  house  is  perfectly  plain  and  all  the  picture 
frames  are  made  to  match.  The  bedroom  ceilings  are  panel  work  and  the 
rough  walls  are  covered  with  figured  cretonne.  The  bathroom  fixtures  are  of 
plain  white  enamel.    The  pantry  and  kitchen  are  planned  to  give  every  possible 
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J.tvtne  koorn  i>i  Butiiiaioxv  uj  Airs.  A'liss'c//  C.  Smooi.  San  Mateo 

comfort  and  convenience.  A  gas  range  is  situated  in  front  of  a  large  sliding 
window  which  is  opened  at  meal  time  just  enough  to  let  out  the  odor  of  cook- 
ing. In  the  cellar  is  an  instantaneous  heater,  having  a  circulating  line  to  all 
fixtures. 


Speaking  of  her  home  Mrs.  Smoot  said:  "T  made  up  my  mind  to  build 
something  different  from  the  general  run  of  bungalows  and  so  followed  out 
my  own  ideas  entirely.  T  designed  practically  everything  in  the  house.  T  was, 
of  course,  on  the  job  constantly  from  eight  o'cl(X^k  in  the  morning  till  five 
o'clock  at  night  and  fortunately  had  a  good  mechanic  as  foreman  who  caught 
my  ideas  quickly  and  seemed  to  like  being  bossed  by  a  woman.  The  shakes 
and  saplings  I  had  hauled  from  the  redwood  camps  in  the  mountains.  Our 
place  is  terraced  and  directly  opposite  the  famous  Haywood  mansion  which  is 
l>cinir  remodelled  into  a  tourist  hotel." 


Mantel  and  Fireplace  in  the  Snwot  Bungalow.  San  Mateo 


Mark  Twain  on  Advertising 

Mark  Twain  says:  "\\'hen  I  was  editing  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise, 
writing  copy  one  day  and  mining  the  next,  a  sui^erstitious  subscriber  once  wrote 
and  said  he  had  foiind  a  spider  in  his  paper.  Was  this  good  or  bad  luck?  I 
replied  to  him  in  our  'Answers  to  Correspondents'  coluiun  as  follows: 

"Old  Subscriber — The  finding  of  a  spider  in  your  copy  of  the  Enterprise 
was  neither  good  luck  nor  bad.  The  spider  was  merely  looking  over  our  pages 
to  find  out  wdiat  merchant  was  not  advertising,  so  that  it  could  spin  its  web 
across  his  door,  and  lead  a  free  and  undisturbed  existence  forever  nftor." 
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Dinins^  Room  in  Bungalow  of  Mrs.  Russell  C.  Stnoot.  San  Mateo 


Ltvintf  Room  in  Bungalow  of  Mrs.  Russell  C.  Smoot.  San  Mateo 

comfort  and  convenience.  A  gas  range  is  situated  in  front  of  a  large  sliding 
window  which  is  opened  at  meal  time  just  enough  to  let  out  the  odor  of  cook- 
ing. In  the  cellar  is  an  instantaneous  heater,  having  a  circulating  line  to  all 
fixtures. 

Speaking  of  her  home  Mrs.  Smoot  said:  "I  made  up  my  mind  to  build 
something  different  from  the  general  run  of  bungalows  and  so  followed  out 
my  own  ideas  entirely.  I  designed  practically  everything  in  the  house.  I  was, 
of  course,  on  the  job  constantly  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five 
o'clock  at  night  and  fortunately  had  a  good  mechanic  as  foreman  who  caught 
my  ideas  quickly  and  seemed  to  like  being  bossed  by  a  woman.  The  shakes 
and  saplings  I  had  hauled  from  the  redwood  camps  in  the  mountains.  Our 
place  is  terraced  and  directly  opposite  the  famous  Haywood  mansion  which  is 
being  remodelled  into  a  tourist  hotel." 


Mantel  and  Fireplace  in  the  Smoot  BungaloTv.  San  Mateo 


Mark  Twain  on  Advertising 

Mark  Twain  says:  "When  I  was  editing  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise, 
writing  copy  one  day  and  mining  the  next,  a  superstitious  subscriber  once  wrote 
and  said  he  had  found  a  spider  in  his  paper.  Was  this  good  or  bad  luck?  I 
replied  to  him  in  our  'Answers  to  Correspondents'  column  as  follows : 

**01d  Subscriber — The  finding  of  a  spider  in  your  copy  of  the  Enterprise 
was  neither  good  luck  nor  bad.  The  spider  was  merely  looking  over  our  pages 
to  find  out  what  merchant  was  not  advertising,  so  that  it  could  spin  its  web 
across  his  door,  and  lead  a  free  and  undisturbed  existence  forever  after." 
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Some  Engineering  Lessons  of  the  San  Francisco 

Disaster* 

By  J.  I..  VAN  ARNUM,  C.  E.  ^ 

Till-  modern  city  is  the  creation  of  commercial  needs,  and  its  location 
is   fixed    bv    commercial    conditions.      The    duty   of   the    ^tructura 
engineer  is  to  so  plan  all  parts  of  the  structure  that  it  shall  resist 
(n   wlh  certainty  all  definite  calls  upon  it;    (2)   with  no  serious  mjury 
all  p  cJbable  calls  upon  it;  (3)  and  without  destruction  all  those  occasion^ 
visitations  that  human  power  can  resist.   Grouped  under  the  fir.st  heading 
a  etleHve-load   dead-load  and  the  ordinary  wind-load  requirements   etc. ; 
under  tie  second  heading  would  be  grouped  such  occasional  attacks  as 
t  lose  of  fire,  gales  and  moderate  earthquakes  in  earthquake  regions ;  unde 
e'  third  head  occur  such  disasters  as  hurricanes  and  tornadoes    general 
conflagrations  and  severe  earthquakes,  such  as  at  times  appall  hunnanity 
Tdisasters   that   are   made   possible   by   reason   of   inadequate   design   or 
construction   (or  both),  permitted  in  order  to  save  a  small  percentage  of 
expense    but  thereby  hazarding  the  integrity  of  all,  with  the  gambler's 

chance  of  some  gain  or  great  loss.  •  -ui    .  u,,*. 

Successful  resistance  to  earthquakes,  even  when  severe   is  possible    but 
as  this  concerns  most  cities  only  remotely,  it  will  be  passed  oyer  with  the 
statement  that  unified  foundations  structurally  carried  to  so  id   material 
with  a  thorough  swaybracing  frame,  will  preserve  the  integri  y  of  a  stee 
building  in   any   probable   earthquake;   even   in   masonry   walls,   bands   of 
metal  reduce  to  small  proportions  the  damage  to  them  from  seismic  dis- 
turbances.     It    is    mainly    with    the    fire    lessons    that    we    are    concerned, 
because  thev  are  of  universal   interest  and  application.     It  is  true  that, 
often  when  discussing  these  lessons,  we  hear  the  remark  that  the  Baltimore 
"and^^ther  fires  teach  the  same  facts;  but  if  we  analyze  more  deeply,  we^ 
must  conclude  that   the   San    Francisco  lessons  are  unique  m   giving  us 
generallv  the   effects   of  fire   only,   while   nearly   all   others   have   left   the 
added  destructive  action  of  water  and  steam  upon  the  highly-heated  fire- 

resisting  materials.  _  .         .  ,     .  , 

The  main  studv,  then,  will  be  that  of  diflferent  engineering  materials 
with  regard  to  thei'r  earthquake-resisting  and  fire-resisting  properties.  In 
view  of  the  general  conditions  found  to  exist  in  San  Francisco,  as  de- 
veloped bv  his  careful  inspection  of  the  city,  the  writer  would  impress 
with  all  the  earnestness  at  his  command  the  absolute  necessity  that  good 
construction  must  follow  a  good  design,  or  the  result  is  a  failure,  bau  ty 
de^^rn  may  be  partly  or  wholly  redeemed  by  excellent  construction,  but  a 
thoroughly  good  design  i?iay  easily  be  utterly  ruined  by  defective  con- 
struction. These  facts  are  not  at  all  new,  but  they  are  so  evidently  often 
obscured  or  ignored  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  might  be  impressed  with 
all  the  vividness  of  a  new  thing.  The  engineer  should  always  see  to  it  that 
his  design  is  constructed  of  adequately  good  materials  and  executed  with 
the  necessary  skill  and  character  of  workmanship. 

Passing  the  discussion  of  foundations  (not  because  they  are  less 
important  than  any,  but  because  the  superstructure  is  most  exposed  to  the 
destructive  agencies  under  discussion),  it  may  be  said  that  wood  resists 
earthquake  vibrations  well,  if  the  frame  and  roof  are  properly  tied  and 
braced  •  the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  ignore  such  bracing,  and  then 
the  result  is  a  collapse.    In  fire,  wood,  of  course,  ''adds  fuel  to  the  flames. 

♦  A  paper  read  before  the   Engineers'   Club  of  St   I.ouis. 
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Masonry  walls  of  all  kinds  resist  earthcjuake  usually  without  destruction 
if  well  built,  generally  with  considerable  damage ;  the  effectiveness  of 
resistance  is  enormously  increased  with  but  little  extra  expense  by  im- 
proving the  weak  part  of  the  wall — the  mortar — by  putting  into  the 
mortar  a  large  proportion  of  Portland  cement* ;  and  a  further  effectiveness 
of  resistance  may  be  secured  by  metal  ties  and  bands.  Against  fire,  even 
without  the  rupturing  and  exploding  action  of  water  from  the  fire  streams 
striking  highly-heated  materials,  stone  of  practically  all  varieties  spalled 
and  disintegrated  badly  and  in  varying  degrees,  enough  to  require  its" 
replacing  for  the  sake  of  appearance  even  when  it  was  not  structurally  in- 
capacitated. 

In  buildings  in  which  ste^l  enters  as  an  essential  structural  element, 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  lateral  bracing  and  to  connections  to 
make  the  structure  safely  resistant  to  earthquake  vibrations.  A  more 
definite  lateral  stability  must  be  furnished,  with  less  reliance  upon  the 
indefinite  internal  rigidity  of  the  finished  structure. 

In  fire,  the  particularly  vulnerable  point  of  buildings  of  the  first 
class  remains  the  inadequate  protection  usually  made  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire  from  the  outside,  through  windows,  doors  and  inadequately 
designed  roofs  which  quickly  burned  away.  The  protecting  effect  of  metal 
shutters  and  metal  covering  of  window  trim  was  great,  increasingly  so  as 
its  character  was  better,  and  often  so  decisively  effective  as  to  permit  the 
saving  of  the  building  at  critical  times,  as  the  Kohl  building.  Even  with- 
out such  protection  the  decided  advantage  of  wire-glass  was  shown  in  a 
number  of  cases,  as  that  of  the  Western  Electric  Company's  building. 
Although  the  heat  shatters  the  glass,  the  wire  holds  the  pieces  in  place  in 
most  instances,  so  that  the  flame  cannot  enter :  and  although  it  has  the 
defect  of  diathermancy,  even  a  weak  defense  inside  may  overcome  the 
danger  arising  from  the  transmitted  heat.  It  has  become  evident  that, 
in  general  conflagrations,  fireproof  buildings  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
-outside  attack  rather  thar^the^cattse. — The  ^^t^elttsion^is^  theft  4nevitable 
that  a  very  great  need  in  improving  conditions  is  adequate  protection 
of  exterior  openings. 

Passing  without  comment  some  of  the  lessons  driven  home  by  result- 
ing failures,  such  as  the  necessity  of  adequate  and  correct  connections, 
thoroughly  good  riveting,  good  bond  between  facing  and  backing,  properly 
constructed  partitions,  etc.,  the  general  fact  is  noted  that  terra  cotta  offers 
much  less  effective  resistance  to  fire  than  does  reinforced  concrete.  I  can 
tarry  on  this  lesson  only  long  enough  to  state  that  this  reference  is,  of 
course,  only  to  good  materials,  well  fabricated ;  and  in  this  connection 
it  should  also  be  stated  that  critical  examinations  have  indicated  grave 
•danger  of  the  gradual  scattering  corrosion  of  metal  embedded  in  cinder 
concrete. 

There  probably  is  no  more  important  or  instructive  lesson  to  be 
draw^n  from  this  disaster  than  the  imperative  necessity  of  adequate  protec- 
tion of  essential  metal,  whether  this  metal  be  a  steel  frame  or  steel  rein- 
forcement of  concrete  construction  ;  and  a  considerable  advance  has  been 
made  in  determining  with  much  greater  definiteness  the  details  of  such 
requirements.  San  Francisco's  revised  building  laws,  as  approved  on  July 
5,  1906,  permit  of  the  use  of  brick,  metal-lath  and  plaster,  terra  cotta  and 
concrete.  Rrick  of  proper  quality  furnishes  good  protection  if  the  mini- 
mum covering  of  the  most  exposed  metal  is  at  least  four  inches,  and  the 
mortar  is  of  Portland  cement.    Metal-lath  and  plaster  may,  with  care,  be 

*  The  Appraisers'  building,  which  survived  w  ithout  a  crack,  was  built  with  brick  laid  in 
cement  mortar,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  monolithic  concrete  foundation  six  feet  thick  capping  the 
foundation    walls. 
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A.  .ffiripnt    hut  the  wisdom  of  its  permissive  use  seems  to  the  writer 

*'°"\\'h.n  terra  cotta  is  used,  the  minimum  protection  should  be  at  least 

msmmmsm 

mimmmmB 

"""'^  Concrete  or  reinforced  concrete  of  good  quality  both  protected  the 

(because  tne  mjui^    kj  "■   «•»         f_  . -      ,.qcps    wVipre   the    em- 

thickness  of   this   protection   was   msufficient      In   cases   wnere   tne   en 
SrH    nrotected  steel  reached  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  surface,  the 
SrecondSnsolten  ruptured  ofif  the  thin  protecting  layer  of  concrete 
tire   conaitions  uncu       f  pcneciallv  liable  to  occur  on  the  under 

■  as  c^noaredwithlhe  concrete  above  the  steel,  leaving  an  easily  ruptured 
sectSn^n  the  p  ane  of  the  reinforcement  where  the  bars  are  so  numerous 
as  to  e  eatly  reduce  the  area  between  them  of  the  concrete  connectmg 
this  oifter  protecting  layer  with  the  mass  of  concrete  above  the  remforc- 

•"^^t  believed  that  three  or  four  inches  oL<;c^erin£_|.r^em^ 
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;;;;^aTy  for^dnfre     co^cTetrronstructio^ 
br'ck   orMrra   cotta   in    order   to   give   columns   adequate   fire-protec  .on. 
Tendi,?e  to  confirm  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  as  a  general  proposition 
in    a    t^niperature    of    1200  to   1500  degrees   Fahr,,  heat   wil     penetrate 
concrete  to  a  depth  of  two  inches,  enough  to  raise  its  temperature  to  .00 
deerees  Fahr   in  less  than  an  hour,  while  it  takes  perhaps  three  hours    or 
thfs    temperature   to   penetrate    four    inches ;   this    is   significant   because 
noticeable  loss  in   strength  occurs  at  about  this  temperature,   which   in- 
creases rapidly  for  higher  temperatures.    For  evident  reasons  the  regula- 
tion of  thT  Item  just  mentioned  must  be  covered  by  the  building  laws  of 
ckfesn  order  that  it  may  be  made  effective,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
generarrequirements  necessary  for  the  public  safety  and  -f  ^--f,   ^^  .  .... 

Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  that  a  point  of  especial  vulnerabil  y 
is  th"  lower  fla  ges  of  beams  and  girders.  While  this  fact  essential  y 
remains  tTue,  it  seems  that,  relatively,  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
he  adequate  protection  of  columns,  inasmuch  as  the  failure  of  one  o  the 
ower  cohmms  involves  not  only  theloss  of  it.  but  also  the  letting  down 
or  destruction  of  everything  above  it.  The  most  P--"''"^.  -"^  ^° 
destruction  and  loss  is  in  the  San  Francisco  fire,  caused  by  a  single  class 
of  weakness  developing,  was  due  to  the  partial  or  compete  failure  of 
basement  or  lower-rtory  columns  exposed  to  the  fire  by  the  destruction 
of  their  fireproofing.  ... 

I   would  add.   in  closing,  one  reference  that  concerns   engineering  in 
its  commercial  and  business  relations.    The  adequate  protection  of  essential 


members  from  fire  will  add  a  small  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  a  building  over 
its  cost  if  partially  protected.  This  amounts  to  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
which  looks  large  to  the  firm  paying  for  the  structure ;  consequently,  as 
a  rule,  the  firm  will  take  the  risk  of  destruction  for  the  sake  of  saving  this 
extra  initial  expense.  Were  the  small  additional  expense  of  thorough 
fireproofing  assumed,  it  would  not  only  decrease  the  hazard  to  the  owner, 
but  would  make  the  structure  a  safer  risk  to  insurance  companies.  Un- 
fortunately, fire-insurance  companies  will  not  make  public  such  statistics 
as  they  have,  giving  relative  losses  on  different  types  of  buildings.  Yet  it 
is  believed  that  their  relative  losses  on  buildings  of  the  first  class  are 
much  less,  proportionally,  than  is  indicated  by  the  somewhat  lower 
insurance  rate  now  prevailing  for  such  buildings.  In  other  words,  the 
reduced  hazard  secured  by  thorough  fireproofing  and  fire-protection  ought 
to  secure  to  the  owner  an  insurance  rate  so  noticeably  >ower  that  this 
saving  would  go  far  toward  compensating  him  for  the  extra  expense  in 
securing  this  increased  safety.  This  reduction  in  rates  might  well  be  made 
still  greater  when  fireproofed  buildings  are  compactly  grouped,  thus 
mutually  protecting  one  another.  Engineers,  architects,  insurance  men  and 
men  of  business  would  probably  find  that  united  consideration  of  this 
subject  would  lead  to  a  mutually  beneficial  adjustment  of  these  interests 
on  the  lines  indicated. 


Folly  of  Taking  a  Dare 

EATHERS,  forgetting  that  they  themselves  have  been  boys,  often  try 
to  persuade  their  sons  that  nothing  is  more  foolish  and  less  manly 
—  than  undertaking  to  do  an  absurd  thing  becaitse    they    have    been 


"dared"  to  attempt  it.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  architects,  like  boys,  found 
it  impossible  to  ''take  a  dare"  and  interpreted  the  erection  of  each  new  sky- 
scraper as  a  direct  challenge  to  build  one  that  would  be  more  altitudinous. 
The  latest  architects  to  resent  the  imputation  on  the  actual  color  of  their 
livers  and  the  plumage  they  afTect  are  two  who  operate  in  Pittsburg, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  their  present  hope  to  be  able  to  manifest  their  skill 
and  courage  by  erecting  a  building  seven  hundred  feet  high,  though  we 
conceive  that  they  will  signalize  rather  the  vulgarity  of  their  artistic  per- 
ceptions and  the  undeveloped  condition  of  their  imaginative  faculties. 
To  do  a  thing  simply  because  it  can  be  done  is  an  extremely  poor  reason 
for  doing  it:  if  it  were  a  good  and  valid  reason,  then  it  would  be  proper 
to  begin  at  once  to  cut  a  ship-canal  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
or  to  extend  the  proposed  skyscraper  to  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  lowly  seven-hundred-foot  level.  A  condition 
that  makes  the  alleged  enterprise  especially  obnoxious  is  the  fact  that  the 
site  selected  for  this  new  manifestation  of  the  surrender  of  the  art  of 
architecture  to  the  science  of  engineering  is  now  occupied  by  Richardson's 
Allegheny  County  Court-house,  against  whose  suggested  alteration,  even, 
most  of  the  architects  in  Pittsburg  and  a  very  large  number  of  those 
practising  elsewhere  protested  vehemently,  as  being  a  ^'desecration,"  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  names  of  the  architects 
of  the  proposed  skyscraper  might  be  discerned  in  the  list  of  the  said  pro- 
testing architects. — American  Architect. 
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AMrimrrtt  Flats  for  L.  T.  Smith.  San  Francisco 
Stone    6^  Smith,  Architects 

Unique  Apartment  Flats 

THE  above  illustration  shows  five  unique  apartment  flats  being  erected 
for  L  T  Smith  upon  a  sloping  lot  on  Sacramento  street,  San  l^ran- 
cisco.    The  buildings  are  of  the  mission  type  modified  to  suit  modern 

ideas  of  convenience.  ^  ^  t    •    _ 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  terraces,  the  first  or  street  terrace  being 
in  lawn  and  surrounded  by  palms,  etc.  The  second  is  a  formal  garden, 
semi-enclosed,  the  walks  and  gardens  being  paved  in  large  fire  tile  ot  a 
warm  brownish  red,  with  bay  trees  and  a  circular  center  garden  of  red 
geraniums.  Each  apartment  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  flovver 
boxes,  balconies,  etc.  The  exterior  walls  are  to  be  finished  in  Klinker 
brick  and  cement,  with  solid  redwood  beams  and  cornices  left  natural. 
Bright  red  tiles  form  the  roof,  making  a  very  happy  color  combination. 
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Notable  Reinforced  Concrete  Test 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Architect  Theo.  A.  Eisen  and  Contractor  E.  F. 
Low,  a  notable  reinforced  concrete  floor  test  was  made  July  23  at  the 
Boston  Store  annex,  now  in  course  of  construction  at  240  South  Hill 
street,  Los  Angeles.  The  test  was  made  on  a  twenty-five-foot  clear  span  on 
the  first  floor,  without  any  intermediate  beams  to  assist  it  in  supporting  the 
strain.  On  a  space  twenty-five  by  nine  feet  was  placed  a  load  of  213,750 
pounds,  or  more  than  106  tons,  under  which  the  deflection  was  only  an  eighth 
of  an  inch.    The  pressure  was  equal  to  950  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  to  which  a  reinforced 
concrete  floor  ever  was  subjected.  The  specifications  call  for  a  floor  capable  of 
sustaining  a  weight  of  only  300  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  or  less  than  one- 
third  the  amount  placed  on  it.  The  city  inspector's  requirements  are  that  a  floor 
of  this  kind  shall  not  deflect  more  thaii  half  an  inch  while  supporting  a  load  of 
500  pounds  to  tjie  square  foot 


T 


\ 
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Anent  theTest,  TTeber  &  Thayer,  who  represent  the  Kahn  trussed  bar,  used 
for  reinforcing  the  span,  write  as  follows : 

"The  span  tested  was  twenty-five  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide.  This  nine 
feet  was  taken  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  span  between  the  columns  ;  the  reason 
for  making  the  span  only  nine  feet  wide  being  to  economize  in  the  amount  of 
material  used.  The  material  used  was  brick,  so  piled  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  arch  action.  The  bricks  were  piled  to  a  height  of  a  little  over  nine 
feet,  making  a  total  load  of  213,750  pounds,  or  950  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 
The  deflection  in  the  center  of  the  panel  after  the  load  was  placed,  was  only 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  This  load  has  now  been  upon  the  floor  for  three  days 
and  the  deflection  at  this  writing  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  one-eighth  of  an 

inch. 

'The  City  Inspector  of  reinforced  concrete  was  present  while  the  load  was 
being  placed  upon  this  panel  and  until  it  was  finished,  and  he  verifies  all  of  the 
statements  made." 


A  Similar  Experience 

*'Do  you  really  believe  that  an  ass  ever  spoke  to  lialaam?"  queried  a 
man  who  prided  himself  on  his  su])eri()rity  to  the  old  beliefs.  Coleridge, 
to  whom  the  question  was  jnit,  rci)licd :  *'My  friend,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  it,  I  have  been  spoken  to  in  the  same  way  myself." 
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T.  Patterson  Ross.  Architect 


Sing  Fat  Building.  Chinatown.  San  Francisco 
Equipped  -with  Otts  Elevators 


A.    W.  Burgren.  Engineer 


Chinatown  Architecture 


A  RCHITECTS  and  owners  arc  co-operating  splendidly  in  an  effort  to  rebuild  San  Francisco's  China- 
town  in  a  manner  that  will  be  charactertistic  of  Chinese  architecture.  Several  buildings  designed 
along  Oriental  lines  have  already  been  built  and  others  are  under  construction  or  being  planned.  T.  Pat- 
terson  Ross,  architect,  and  A.  W.  Burgren.  engineer,  have  utilized  their  best  endeavors  to  design  a  struc- 
ture that  would  combine  the  practical  and  business  requirements  with  the  Oriental  features  in  exterior 
appearance  and  ornamentation.  How  successful  they  have  been  one  needs  only  to  look  at  the  pictures- 
que drawing  accompanying  this  article.  The  building  will  occupy  the  northwest  comer  of  Dupont  and 
California  strcete.  It  will  be  four  stories  in  height  with  an  exterior  of  yellow  pressed  brick,  ornamented  with 
green  glazed  tena  cotta.  Lofty  pagodas  and  ornamenU  representing  the  native  dragon  will  add  to  the 
Oriental  appearance  of  the  building.  The  interior  of  the  Sing  Fat  building  is  to  be  fitted  up  in  a  style 
of  Oriental  magnificence  surpassing  any  building  on  the  continent,  and  will  be  illuminated  by  several 
thousand  incandescent  lights. 
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Bricks  and  Brick  Work  in  Architecture* 

By   ARTHUR   PEABODY,   Supervising  Architect,   University  of   Wisconsin 

IN  SPEAKING  to  you,  gentlemen  who  are  practical  brickmakers  I  feel  there 
are  many  things  about  bricks  that  you  know  and  I  do  not.  The  point  of 
view  from  which  I  know  bricks  and  from  which  I  can  speak,  is  that  of  the 
architect  only.  The  architect  knows  of  them  as  the  finished  product.  He  is 
acquainted  with  their  value  in  architecture.  How  architecture  is  sometimes 
misunderstood  by  the  casual  observer.  It  is  closely  bound  up  with  building. 
The  architect  expresses  himself  in  buildings  and  yet  he  is  not  a  builder.  In  fact, 
some  architects  limit  their  work  to  preliminary  designs,  or  schemes  of  buildings, 
and  do  not  produce  the  actual  building  at  all,  leaving  that  to  what  may  be  called 
the  ordinary  practitioner.  Their  work  is  purely  advisory  and  general  in  its 
nature  and  stops  with  the  arrangement  of  the  main  elements  of  the  plan  and 
the  architectural  treatment'  of  the  exterior  and  interior,  without  considering  in 
detail  with  what  materials  the  work  shall  be  executed,  nor  at  what  cost.  Their 
work,  however,  is  supremely  important,  being,  in  fact,  that  which  makes  the 
building  excel  another  of  similar  capacity  and  cost. 

Architecture  is  the  human  element  in  building.  It  is  what  gives  dignity, 
grace,  harmony,  or  we  may  say  character,  to  an  otherwise  uninteresting  pile  of 
masonry.  Beauty  is  said  to  be  only  skin  deep,  but  who  can  endure  the  sight  of 
a  creature  without  that  external  covering  which  is  so  closely  knit  upon  it,  that 
to  lose  it,  means  certain  death? 

For  this  reason  such  qualities  in  brick  as  color,  texture,  form,  are  of  the 
highest  architectural  value.  A  brick  possessing  great  durability,  high  resistance 
to  crushing  and  other  good  elements,  may  fail  architecturally  because  it  will 
not  give  to  a  building  the  higher  qualities  above  enumerated. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  clay  bricks  is  the  great  number  of  pleasing  colors 

produced  in  burning.    Another  is  the  possibility  of  treating  the  face  of  the  brick 

with  another  clay  capable  of  burning  to  a  good  color,  although  the  body  of  the 

—brick  is  poor  in  this  regard. 


Some  years  ago  great  effort  was  made  to  produce  bricks  of  absolutely 
even  color  and  perfect  geometric  form.  The  results  in  the  wall  were 
monotonous  in  the  extreme.  Especially  was  this  the  case  where  the  joints  were 
thinned  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

It  is  recognized  today,  that  not  one  brick,  but  the  whole  number  of  them 
when  built  into  the  wall,  together  with  the  coloring  produced  by  the  mortar 
joints,  is  what  gives  the  color  value  in  the  building.  To  this  end  the  effect  of 
dark  headers  is  considered  carefully  by  the  architect,  and  the  brick  are  laid  in 
such  a  bond  as  will  best  accentuate  the  work. 

So  also  the  stone  trimming  about  windows,  entrances,  and  other  parts, 
goes  to  modify  the  general  tone  of  the  building. 

Besides  color,  the  important  thing  is  texture.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
bricks  known  as  'Vain  drops"  are  produced  by  weathering  the  bricks  to  a  rough 
surface  before  burning.  The  resulting  wall  has  a  very  pleasing  rustic  or  rough 
texture.  This  is  quite  opposite  to  the  glassy  surfaces  of  some  paving  bricks, 
which  are  very  difficult  to  manage,  architecturally.  Aside  from  this,  paving 
bricks  are  quite  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  variety  of  quiet  colors  and  their 
impervious  surface  that  is  free  from  efflorescence.  This  matter  of  efflorescence 
or  ''whiting"  is  wholly  dependent  upon  a  porous  structure  of  the  brick  that 
absorbs  the  rain  water  and  gives  occasion  for  it  to  dissolve  various  salts  from 
the  mortar.     Upon  the  evaporation  of  this  water  the  salts  crystallize  upon  the 

surface  of  the  brick. 

Proof  of  this  has  been  shown  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  brick  that  exhibit 
no  internal  trace  of  the  salts  deposited  upon  their  surface.     Further  proof  is 

•  An    illustrated    lecture    delivered   before   the    Wisconsin    Clayworkers'    Convention.    1907. 
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shown  from  the  fact  that  sandstone  of  a  porous  nature  will  show  the  same  sort 
of  efflorescence,  although  no  such  salts  are  natural  to  the  stone  itself.  So,  too, 
floor  tile  will  ''bloom"  when  relaid  in  fresh  mortar. 

Form  is  important,  as  between  the  ''standard"  shape  and  the  long  thin 
Roman  brick.  Absolute  accuracy  of  form  is  very  much  less  important,,  especi- 
ally when  thick  joints  are  used.  „  .        r 

The  matter  of  joints  is  subject  to  fashion  or  "vogue,  varymg  from  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick,  as  shown  in  some  Italian 

work. 

Brick  work  as  an  accentuated  feature  of  a  building  detail  is  a  modern  use 
of  the  material.  In  Roman  buildings,  brick  were  used  only  for  the  wall  mass, 
and  most  frequently  were  covered  with  a  cement  or  stone  facing.  They  were 
common  brick. 

Their  excellence  is  attested  by  the  solid  character  of  Roman  ruins,  such  as 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  other  similar  buildings.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that 
much  of  this  solidity  is  due  to  the  Roman  cement  or  Puzzollana,  in  which  the 
brick  were  laid.  This  deposit,  laid  down  in  past  ages  by  the  volcano  Vesuvius, 
was  the  Portland  cement  of  the  Roman  world.  Its  exact  nature  was  unknown 
until  long  after  the  invention  of  artificial  "Portland." 

Today,  blast  furnace  slag,  essentially  the  same  thing  as  lava,  is  made  the 
basis  of  some  of  our  best  cements.  In  the  West  also,  where  the  United  States 
Government  is  constructing  dams  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  same  Puzzollana 
is  found  and  is  made  into  "Portland"  right  on  the  ground. 

The  English  recognized  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  brick  work  as 
perhaps  no  other  nation  has.  One  of  their  cardinal  principles  was,  brick  for  the 
wall  mass,  stone  for  accentuated  parts.  They  required  brick  of  good  quality, 
good  workmanship,  close  attention  to  such  details  as  color,  form  and  texture. 
*  Various  bonds  were  employed  which  have  become  well  known  in  America  and 
there  is  an  avoidance  of  the  fantastic  shapes  and  intricate  decoration  that  some- 
times defeat  the  Italian  and  German,  not  to  say  the  French  brick  architecture. 

Brick  work  hr  this  cmmtrylms  rnade^reat  atlvatic^s^m  r€<B€M^^  This^ 

is  due  primarily  to  improvement  in  the  artistic  quality  of  brick.  The  right  ap- 
preciation of  this  by  architects  has  resulted  in  greater  demands  upon  the  work- 
men for  skill  in  laying,  and  so  the  brick  building  which  forty  years  ago  was 
classed  as  secondary,  compared  to  those  of  stone,  has  taken  at  least  equal  rank 
with  them. 

Examples  of  monumental  buildings  of  brick  can  be  cited  in  any  of  our  great 
cities.  Probably  the  best  models  are  to  be  found  among  the  palatial  houses  of 
rich  men,  along  with  university  buildings,  churches,  and  some  of  the  bank 
buildings  in  our  Eastern  cities. 

Not  only  is  there  today  an  excessive  demand  for  brick  of  first  quality  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  but  brick  has  now  a  vogue,  a  prestige  that  it  never 
enjoyed  before.  ^^ 

It  is  the  material  against  which  least  can  be  said,  either  from  the  artistic 
or  the  practical  side.    Of  course,  this  applies  only  to  the  wall  mass. 

For  mouldings,  cornices,  etc.,  in  short,  all  distinctly  decorative  features, 
stone  or  terra  cotta  is  necessary.  With  brick  goes  also  tile,  a  natural  comple- 
ment as  regards  the  roof.  The  same  qualities  that  recommend  one  apply  to  the 
other. 

Color,  texture,  form,  all  variable  at  the  will  of  the  maker.  Useful,  that  is 
to  say,  "working  values,"  equal  to  brick. 

In  all  this  discussion,  wearing  and  enduring  qualities  have  been  pre-sup- 
posed,  just  as  honesty  and  morality  are  taken  for  granted  in  the  consideration 
of  -a  man's  fitness  for  places  of  dignity  and  honor. 
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The  Professional  Practice  of  Landscape 

Architecture 

By  WILBUR  DAVID  COOK,  JR. 

SO  LITTLE  is  known  throughout  this  section  of  the  country  relative  to  the 
professional  practice  of  Landscape  Architecture  that  a  short  article  may 
prove  of  interest  to  your  readers,  showing  the  relation  of  the  landscape 
architect  to  his  client,  to  the  architect,  engineer,  gardener,  nurseryman  and 
contractor. 

From  the  landscape  architect's  point  of  view  he  should  be  the  first  to  be 
called  in.  The  time  for  a  client  to  call  in  the  landscape  architect  is  before  he 
has  purchased  a  foot  of  ground,  be  it  a  city  lot  of  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  a  country  estate  running  into  acreage. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  few,  how- 
ever, will  suffice.  In  the  first  place  the  landscape  architect  is  in  most  cases  a 
better  judge  of  soil  conditions  than  the  average  client.  He  is  also  a  better 
judge  of  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  a  chosen  site;  of  the  value  of 
existing  topographical  features,  ledges,  trees  or  shrubs,  etc. ;  value  of  views, 
and  the  amount  of  land  necessary  to  be  purchased  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  its  future  development  to  the  fullest  advantage.  His  training  has 
been  such  that  he  sees  much  that  is  ordinarily  overlooked. 

Usually  he  is  not  called  in  until  the  client  finds  himself  in  a  hole  and  wants 
some  one  to  pull  him  out.  Under  these  conditions  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  proposition. 

He  sometimes  finds  that  his  client  has  a  house  perched  upon  a  hilltop  with 
an  almost  impossible  approach  road  zigzagging  back  and  forth  in  the  fore- 
ground and  benched  into  the  hillside,  w^ith  sharp  turns  supported  on  one  side 
with  railroad  embankments  and  on  the  other  by  a  deep,  heavy  disfiguring  cut. 
The  house  itself  may  be  fine  architecturally,  but  not  suited  to  that  particular 
location.  For  instance,  a  house  that  may  look  well  on  a  level  piece  of  ground, 
may  be  entirely  out  of  place  on  a  hilltop.  Another  very  common  mistake  is 
that  enough  ground  has  not  been  purchased  to  develop  the  property  to  the  best 

advantage. 

The  landscape  architect  does  not  pretend  to  tell  his  client  that  he  must 
have  a  certain  style  of  architecture,  but  he  does  suggest,  in  a  general  way,  the 
type  of  house  best  adapted  to  the  situation,  perhaps  in  this  particular  case  a 
low  squatty  house  of  a  rambling  character,  made  to  look  as  though  it  had 
grown  on  the  site  and  had  become  as  firmly  rooted  to  its  location  as  an  adjoin- 
ing boulder. 

When  the  site  has  been  determined  the  landscape  architect  recommends  that 
a  competent  engineer  be  called  in  to  make  an  accurate  topographical  map  of  the 
]:»roperty,  showing  contour  intervals  for  every  foot  of  elevation,  in  some  cases 
for  every  five  feet,  from  specifications  which  he  furnishes  the  engineer.  A  map 
of  this  kind  is  also  of  great  assistance  to  the  architect. 

A  survey  for  the  purpose  of  landscape  development  is  an  entirely  dififer- 
ent  proposition  from  the  usual  survey.  It  calls  for  information  almost  in- 
variably left  oflF  by  the  surveyor,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  the  landscape 
architect  should  be  called  in  before  the  survey  has  been  made.  Such  informa- 
tion he  has  to  have  and  it  is  much  more  economical  to  secure  it  at  the  time  the 
original  survey  is  made  rather  than  to  have  to  have  it  added  subsequently. 

Some  clients  absolutely  refuse  to  have  a  survey  made,  deeming  it  an  un- 
necessary expense.  It  is  best  in  such  cases  to  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  work.  The  landscape  architect  is  not  a  wizard  and  he  will  save  himself 
endless  annoyance  by  turning  down  this  kind  of  a  client.    The  client's  point  of 
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view  generally  is  that  he  only  intends  to  carry  out  a  little  work  this  year  and  a 
little  next.  Even  so,  it  is  best  for  him  to  have  the  entire  property  surveyed,  and 
to  have  a  comprehensive  plan  prepared,  covering  the  entire  work.  This  does 
not  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  from  year  to  year,  as  circumctances 
permit,  and  in  the  end  he  has  a  unified  result  that  is  worth  while. 

A  few  clients  purchase  their  property,  have  it  surveyed,  have  a  plan  pre- 
pared, and  establish  their  border  plantations  from  one  to  two  years  before 
building.  It  takes  longer  for  plants  to  grow  than  it  does  to  erect  a  buildmg 
under  normal  conditions. 

The  topographical  survey  is  used  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent  work.  A 
preliminary  sketch  plan  is  first  prepared,  establishing  tentatively  all  the  pro- 
posed floor  elevations  for  the  various  structures,  the  design  for  the  layout  of 
the  property,  etc.  This  plan  embodies  the  suggestions  of  the  landscape  architect 
for  the  development  of  the  scheme,  together  \yith  as  many  of  the  client's  ideas 
as  may  be  consistent  with  good  landscape  design. 

He  indicates  by  a  block  sketch,  the  location  of  the  living  rooms  with 
reference  to  the  views,  of  the  service  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  the  house  location  in  relation  to  the  boundaries,  approach  drives, 
service  drives,  garages,  lodges,  etc. ;  showing,  also,  where  border  or  screening 
plantations  are  desirable  to  frame  in  or  cut  out  certain  vistas,  retaining  walls, 
arbors,  pergolas,  pools,  summer  houses,  basins,  fountains,  and  hedges. 

The  architect  should  now  be  secured.  There  is  no  objection  to  having  him 
from  the  first,  provided  he  is  the  right  sort.  His  suggestions  are  many  times 
of  great  value  to  both  the  client  and  the  landscape  architect.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  not  been  called  in,  whom  shall  we  employ?  Usually  the  client 
has  his  own  ideas  on  this  subject;  if  not,  and  the  landscape  architect  is  re- 
quested to  suggest  some  one,  he  will  do  so.  If  a  certain  type  of  house  has  been 
decided  upon  a  specialist  upon  that  type  is  usually  suggested. 

The  preliminary  plan  is  then  gone  over  with  the  client,  architect  and  land- 
scape architect  and  approved  or  revised  as  the  case  may  be.  The  architect  is 
^  then  requested  to  prepare  plans,  and  the  landscape  architect  working  drawings. 
These  working  drawings  consist  of  grading  plans,  profiles  of  walks  and  drives 
showing  proposed  grades  and  cut  or  fill,  and  cross  sections  taken  at  typical 
points.  With  these  plans,  estimates  are  prepared  of  the  amount  of  earth  to  be 
handled  and  the  disposition  of  the  same  upon  the  property.  Should  the  amount 
of  cut  or  fill  prove  excessive  a  revision  of  the  plans  becomes  necessary  to  make 
the  quantities  more  nearly  balance.  All  of  these  details  being  worked  out  on 
paper  the  client  knows  in  advance  what  he  is  up  against. 

With  the  approval  of  the  grading  plan,  contracts  and  specifications  are 
written  and  submitted  to  two  or  three  reliable  contractors  for  bids,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  by  contract. 

When  the  contract  has  been  let  the  landscape  architect  prepares  planting 
plans.  This  planting  plan  shows  the  character  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  be 
used,  together  with  the  location  of  each  individual  specimen  and  the  quan- 
tity of  same.  With  the  approval  of  this  plan  planting  lists  are  made  out 
and  sent  to  local  or  foreign  nurserymen  to  be  filled.  All  plants  are  fur- 
nished to  the  client  at  cost  and  billed  directly  to  him  by  the  various  nursery- 
men, the  bills,  hoyvever,  being  made  out  in  duplicate  and  forwarded  to  the 
landscape  architect  for  approval  after  the  shipments  have  been  checked  up. 
The  landscape  architect  does  not  make  a  profit  on  nursery  stock,  nor  does 
he  assume  any  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  such  bills. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  nursery  stock  ordered  the  client  notifies  the  landscape 
architect  of  its  arrival,  who  in  turn  instructs  the  gardener  as  to  its  disposition 
either  direct  to  its  final  location  or  to  be  heeled  in  at  designated  points  until 
wanted. 


Many  clients  as  well  as  architects  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  landscape 
architect  superintends  the  work.  This  is  not  so.  He  only  supervises  it  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  with  reference  to  matters  of  design.  He  is 
not  even  the  agent  for  the  owner,  but  is  engaged  solely  as  his  professional 
adviser. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  architects  used  to  draw  a  line  about  all  purely  archi- 
tectural constructions  and  say  keep  oflf,  we  desire  to  control  these  features 
ourselves.  The  landscape  architect  has  no  inclination  or  desire  to  invade  the 
field.  The  acquisition  of  either  profession  is  a  life-long  study,  but  he  does  want 
some  say  in  the  matter  and  the  best  results  are  achieved  by  working  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  work  together,  as  the 
combined  work  will  be  judged  and  approved  as  a  whole  or  condemned. 

In  justice  to  the  architects  it  must  be  said  that  in  self-defense  they  have 
sometimes  stepped  over  into  the  realms  of  an  unfamiliar  profession  rather  than 
to  leave  their  work  in  the  hands  of  the  average  gardener. 

In  closing  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the  difference  between  the 
architect's  charges  for  his  professional  services  and  those  of  the  landscape 
architect.  Most  clients  are  familiar  with  the  charges  of  the  former,  which  are 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  construction.  The  landscape  architect 
charges  for  his  professional  advice  and  not  on  the  cost  of  executing  his  work. 

It  seems  difficult  for  an  adviser  whose  compensation  increases  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  execution  of  his  work,  to  at  all 
times  prevent  the  suspicion  arising  in  the  minds  of  his  clients  that  the  many 
good  things  or  the  good  way  of  doing  things  he  may  have  occasion  to  recom- 
mend from  time  to  time,  are  advocated  partly,  to  increase  the  earnings  of  the 
adviser.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  preliminary  plans 
of  a  landscape  architect  varies  much  more  widely,  in  diflFerent  cases,  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  execution  than  it  usually  does  in  the  case  of  works  of  architecture, 
so  that  a  fixed  percentage  on  cost  of  improvements  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of 
determining  the  designers  compensation.  For  instance,  two  alternative  plans 
for  the  approach  drive  on  a  particular  country  place  may  be  so  similar  as  to 
Tengtii  and  landscape  advantages  as  to  be  worth  the  same  profession!  fee,  yt^ 
it  may  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  to  execute  the  one  as  the  other, 
because  of  the  larger  amount  of  rock  excavation  called  for,  or  because  of  some 
other  topographical  feature. 

The  landscape  architect  charges  a  professional  fee  for  a  preliminary  visit 
to  the  property.  What  his  charges  will  be  for  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  property  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  place,  or  difficulty  of  the 
problem  involved.  He  will  not,  if  he  is  conscientious,  charge  as  much  for 
a  commonplace  problem  as  he  will  for  one  w^hich  calls  for  greater  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  solving. 

*  * 

Resuscitated  Eggs  in  Food 

The  miracle  of  the  resuscitated  tgg  I  heard  from  a  saleswoman  with 
whom  I  worked  for  a  season,  writes  Elizabeth  Westwood  in  Good  House- 
keeping. She  had  been  employed  in  a  big  wholesale  bakery  and  knew  much 
of  crooked  methods.  This  practice  she  told  me  was  also  in  vogue  among  many 
of  the  domestic  bakeries  whose  standing  was  questionable.  At  her  factory, 
eggs  had  been  bought  in  big  tubs,  already  shelled.  They  were  old  stock,  fast 
on  their  way  to  decay,  and  had  been  secured  by  a  shrewd  firm  for  almost 
nothing  from  the  small  dealers.  The  rejuvenators  had  shelled  them  with  a 
patent  egg-breaker,  and  preserved  them  with  boric  acid.  She  herself  had 
known  them  kept  on  hand  for  months  and  they  were  guaranteed  to  last  for 
year  and  a  half,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
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Btiilding  for  F.  M.  Green.  San  Francisco 
Houghton  Sawyer.  Architect 


In  Perfect  Agreement 

Tender-Hearted  Maiden   Lady — It's  a  shame  to  go  out  and  kill  dear 
little  birds !     I  could  not  do  it ! 

Hunter  (looking  sadly  at  his  empty  game  bag) — Neither  could  I. 

*  * 

*  * 

Wait  Awhile 

Daughter — What !     Mother,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  must  marry 
that  horrid  Mr.  Jones?     I  hate  him,  I  detest  him,  I  despise  him! 

Mother — But,  my  dear,  you  can  tell  him  all  that  after  you  are  married. 
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The  Architect  and  The  Painter 

INSTEAD  of  regarding  architects  with  dishke  or  suspicion,  they  should  be 
considered  the  best  friend  the  painter  ever  had,  writes  Henry  Fenelon  in 
the  Plumber  and  Decorator.  Let  us  look  at  it  this  way.  Suppose  no  certain 
materials  were  specified.  You  are  a  master  painter,  one  who  takes  the  greatest 
pride  in  your  work.  No  matter,  therefore,  how  keen  the  competition,  you  will 
have  in  your  job  naught  but  the  best  materials  by  first-class  makers.  You  are 
asked  to  give  a  price  for  a  job.  Little  Stiggins,  the  painter,  or  Slasher  the 
decorator,  is  in  against  you.  Either  or  both  use  the  shoddiest  materials.  Well, 
when  the  tenders  are  opened  you  are  simply  "miles  out" ;  you've  ''no  earthly, 
and  your  prices  have  been  the  cause  of  unbounded  merriment  to  the  architect. 
Indeed  when  he  saw  your  price  per  yard  he  suggested  to  his  chief  clerk  that  the 
enjoyments  of  Whit- week  had  certainly  caused  you  to  forget  the  rudiments  of 

^"  \As  I  say,  instead  of  growling  because  the  architects  are  day  by  day  still 
more  stringently  exercising  their  authority,  we  ought  indeed  to  rejoice,  for 
the  stricter  they  are  the  fewer  Slashers  and  Stigginses  there  will  be  in  the  trade, 
and  you,  the  respectable  employer,  will— and  it's  about  time— be  able  to  demand 
a  good  price  for  good  work  and  good  materials. 

Let  me  give  you  two  instances;  the  first,  a  job  under  an  architect  who, 
while  the  work  was  in  progress,  was  away.     He  had  specified  a  certain  well- 
known  water  paint  to  be  used  on  the  interior  of  a  large  new  house.  Several  were 
in  for  this  and,  as  usual,  the  lowest  price  was  successful.     Instead  of  this  par- 
ticular water  paint  being  used  from  start  to  finish,  the  wallswere  twice  coated 
with  ordinary  fast-bound  distemper  and  once  with  the  water  paint.     On  the 
architect's  return  the  job  looked  all  right,  and  the  colors  on  comparison  with 
the  firm's  color  card  were  excellent  and  a  perfect  match.     In  a  few  weeks  the 
whole  began  to  shell  and  peel  off.     The  architect,  by  a  very  simple  test,  dis- 
,  covered  the  fraud.    In  vain  the  painter  solemnly  averred  he  had  used  the  right 
^  material.     The  chemical  test  was  enough,  and  every  ounce  of  distemper  and_ 
water  paint  had  to  be  removed  and  the  whole  of  the  work  redone  at  a  cost 
borne  by  the  painter.     Not  only  that,  but  the  floors,  having  been  wax-polished, 
had  to  be  done  again,  as  also  the  skirtings  and  architraves,  which  had  been 

finished  white  enamel.  . 

Now,  had  not  this  fraud  been  discovered  by  a  competent  architect,  who 
specified  certain  materials,  the  painter  would  have  got  off  scot  free  to  again 
compete  with  a  decent  chap  like  you ;  and  from  this  you  will  see  it  was  simply 
useless  for  you  to  waste  ink,  paper  and  time  against  him. 

Another  instance  where  an  architect  was  not  in  evidence.  This  very  same 
water  paint  the  tenant  was  particularly  anxious  to  have,  and  agreed  on  a  certain 
price.  The  water  paint  was,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  adulterated  with  nearly 
half  as  much  whiting,  one  room  (red)  being  entirely  ordinary  distemper. 
Result— in  less  than  six  months  a  most  horrible  job.  The  contractor  was  called 
on  the  scene,  and,  relying  on  the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  (a  fruit  merchant), 
stoutly  declared  he  had  used  the  material,  and  he  produced  his  account  for 
same.  Just  so;  but  that  material  had  been  used  on  another  job,  where  an 
architect  had  specified  it ! 

Now  what  is  the  result  here?  The  tenant,  disgusted  with  the  look  of  the 
''water  paint,"  has  had  two  rooms  papered,  and  is  about  to  do  the  same  with 
the  others,  and  he  says  he  will  strongly  advise  his  friends  not  to  have  this  special 
paint  in  their  houses. 

Let  me  briefly  give  you  a  third  instance.  A  house  not  a  hundred  miles 
from,  let  me  say,  Blackpool  (that  isn't  really  the  town,  but  it  will  serve).  No 
arcHi'tect  on  this  job.     The  tenant  asked  for  this  special  water  paint  in  every 


room  and  paid  for  it.  Instead  she  got  ordinary  size  distemper.  Result,  as  usual, 
disaster !  She  also  says  she'll  warn  her  friends  never  to  have  the  material  in 
their  houses ! 

Now  do  you  not  see  from  these  instances — and  I  could  multiply  them  by 
the  score — that  if  architects  were  in  command,  and  vigilant  and  ready,  such 
things  could  not  occur?  Moreover,  there  would  be  an  absence  of  that  worried 
look  which  is  aging  you  so  rapidly ;  for  the  wretched  competition  attributable 
to  such  practices  quoted  ab^e  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  life  for  a 
decent,  honest,  painstaking  employer,  such  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  would  be  worth 
living. 

*  ♦ 

Concrete  for  School  Buildings 

ASITL'ATION  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  developed  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Property  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
under  consideration  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings.  A  rather 
surprising  report  was  circulated,  giving  the  impression  that  after  due  considera- 
tion the  committee  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  cement  and  concrete  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings,  and  that  in  assuming  this  attitude  it  had  the  support 
and  approval  of  well-known  architects.  This  position  seemed  so  radical  that 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  true  situation  by  engineers  and  architects  who  are 
making  a  specialty  of  concrete  construction,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  report  was  found  to  be  somewhat  misleading.  It  transpires  that  opposition 
to  concrete,  especially  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  committee  and 
various  architects,  is  not  so  uncompromising  as  the  report  would  make  it 
appear.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the  committee  is  not  at  all  prejudiced 
in  the  matter ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to  liberal  views,  with  the  hope 
of  solving  the  building  problem  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

The  subject  is  one  of  moment,  and  brings  up  exceedingly  interesting  ques- 
tions. It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  at  this  moment  the  most  prominent 
journal  m  the  United  States  devotecl  to  insurance  engineering  is  f>reparing 
reports  from  more  than  three  hundred  colleges  and  universities  respecting  fire 
dangers  due  to  bad  construction,  which  brings  into  prominence  the  value  of 
concrete  in  buildings  of  this  character.  From  the  fireproof  standpoint  alone, 
concrete  should  not  be  discarded  without  the  most  extended  and  careful  inquiry 
as  to  its  value  in  this  respect.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  capable  architect 
or  engineer  would  in  this  day  take  the  ground  that  concrete  is  not  safe  from  a 
structural  point  of  view.  On  that  point  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  be  found 
in  Philadelphia,  where  many  concrete  manufacturing  plants,  some  of  them 
many  stories  high,  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years.  In  many,  the  wide- 
span  girders  and  beams  carry  concrete  floors  especially  designed  to  withstand 
the  pressure  and  vibration  of  heavy  machinery.  Concrete  will  not  only  mean 
structural  strength,  but  fireproof  walls,  stairways  and  roofs,  if  the  Board 
of  Education  cares  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Concerning  the  artistic  side  of  the 
problem,  there  may  be  cited  handsome  private  residences  and  costly  hotels 
built  of  this  material,  some  of  the  most  striking  and  notable  among  them  having 
been  designed  by  Philadelphia  architects.  In  one  instance,  reports  credit  the 
committee  with  the  statement  that  concrete  construction  requires  great  care 
and  expert  knowledge.  Every  properly  constructed  building  demands  this. 
From  all  that  has  been  presented,  we  fail  to  see  how  concrete  has  been  dis- 
credited. It  is  likely  that  the  committee  has  heard  but  one  side  of  the  story, 
and  before  deciding  the  matter  finally,  its  members  would  find  it  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  to  invite  before  them  some  of  the  engineers  and 
architects  of  known  ability  and  standing  who  are  achieving  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  concrete  construction.  Let  them  hear  both  sides  of  the  story. — Cement 
Age. 
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Cement  Sidewalk  Specifications 


THE  following  specifications  formed  a  part  of  the  paper  read  by  Albert 
Moyer  New  York  Qty,  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cement  Users  in  Cliftcago :  ^,.11 

Draina^^e  Foundation. --Exc^v^e  to  a  sufficient  depth  so  as  to  get^bek)w 
the  frost  Une,  ran.  and  tamp  the  ground  thoroughly  and  evenly  fi    in  with  clean 
dnders    broken  stone  or  brickbats  to  within  -  in.  of  top  of  the  established 
^rade  of  the  pavement  (a  sufficient  number  of  inches  to  provide  for  the  thick- 
^eL  of  slab  ifecessary  to  give  sufficient  strength  for  the  character  o    the  work 
t    s  to  perform)  ;  tamp  this  drainage  foundation  well  and  evenly,  thoroughly 
wet  the  cinders,  stone  or  broken  brick,  place  in  position  wooden  forms  in  a 
manner  necessary  to  accurately  outline  the  top  and  external  edges  of  the  walk,  . 
"he  top  of  the  iorm  being  located  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  established  grade 
of  the  walk.     As  an  additional  precaution,  and  where  necessary  to  accomplish 
U^e  purposes  of  drainage,  side  drains  should  be  placed  every  ten  or  twelve  feet 
havine  a  fall  of  not  lesf  than  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot,  leading  to  some  point 
forming  an  outlet  for  water  which  may  accumulate.     This  outlet  should  be 
below  the  frost  line  and  may  be  accomplished  by  a  hole  filled  with  cinders,  stone 

""'  ^'concrete  Base. -For  a  concrete  base  spread  -  in  number  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  thickness  of  slab  which  will  come  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top 
of  the  established  grade;  this  concrete  to  be  composed  of  one  part  Portland 
cement  and  two  and  a  half  parts  sand  or  quarry  screenings  all  passing  one- 
quarter-inch  mesh,  and  five  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel,  all  passing  one-inch 

'""^'^hese  specifications  may  be  regulated  if  proportions  can  be  obtained  which 
will  allow  of  a  larger  proportion  of  broken  stone,  at  the  same  time  giving  maxi- 
mum density.  Tamp  the  concrete  to  an  even  thickness,  cut  same  into  uniform 
squares  of  not  over  six  feet  square,  using  a  steel  cleaver  of  not  less  than  one- 
-e&  inch  and  not  over  one-quarter  inckia  diameter^    F^^^^^^^^^  thus 

formed  with  dry  sand,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  square  blocks  adher- 
ing together.     IVIark  on  the  wooden  forms  the  exact  locations  of  these  cuts 
After  each  batch  of  concrete  is  laid  as  required,  it  shall  be  immediately  covered 
with  a  top  coat,  or  wearing  surface,  no  dirt  or  dust  having  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  base  and  the  surface  of  the  base  to  be  wet  or  moist.    Any  por- 
tion of  the  foundation  which  has  been  left  long  enough  to  have  the  appearance 
of  setting  or  hardening  shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid  before  the  top  coat  is  put  on 
Place  a  ^x3  inch  strip  parallel  with  sides  of  walk,  in  such  position  as  will 
form  square  blocks,  of  equal  dimensions,  not  over  six  feet  v*ide;  brace  same 
with  stakes,  but  do  not  nail  to  frame ;  then  cut  a  strip  2x3  inches  the  length  of 
which  is  to  be  the  width  of  the  blocks.     Place  this  strip  so  as  to  form  a  square 
block     On  inside  of  strips  place  thick  tar  or  felt  paper,  one-quarter  inch  thick 
and  three  inches  wide ;  fill  in  the  space  thus  formed  with  concrete  composed  of 
one  part  Portland  cement,  two  and  one-half  parts  sand  and  five  parts  crushed 
stone  or  gravel,  mixed  thoroughly.     Tamp  concrete  thoroughly  to  an  even 
thickness  of  three  inches,  then  remove  strip;  the  tar  paper    wil     adhere    to 
the  concrete.     Move  the  strip  to  the  next  position,  place  the  thick  tar  or  telt 
paper  as  before,  and  proceed  the  same  with  each  block,  laying  alternately,    i  ut 
on  top  coat  before  the  first  block  made  starts  to  set  or  harden,  and  in  regular 

order  as  blocks  were  made.  ^      ,      ,  .      vu 

Top  Surface  —For  wearing  surface,  mix  one  part  Portland  cement  with 
two  parts  crushed  granite  or  other  hard  stone,  all  of  which  will  pass  through  a 
one-quarter-inch  mesh  screen,  or  good  coarse  sand ;  mix  by  turning  with  shovels, 
raking  with  a  garden  rake  as  each  shovelful  is  turned,  turn  twice  dry  and  twice 
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wet ;  add  sufficient  water  to  make  a  plastic  consistency,  so  that  when  floated  or 
troweled  very  little  water  rises  to  the  surface.  Spread  this  mortar  over  concrete 
base  to  a  thickness  of  one  inch.  Work  to  a  flat  surface  with  a  straight  edge, 
smooth  down  with  float  and  trowel  after  surface  water  has  been  absorbed.  Be 
careful  to  get  an  even  surface,  bringing  no  neat  cement  to  the  surface  and 
avoiding  float  and  trowel  marks. 

Cut  top  surface  directly  over  cuts  made  in  base ;  cut  entirely  through  top 
and  base  all  around  each  block.  Finish  joint  thus  made  with  a  jointer  and 
round  or  bevel  all  edges. 

Monolithic  Slab. — As  an  alternative,  and  instead  of  using  a  top  coat,  make 
one  slab  of  selected  aggregates  for  base  and  wearing  surface,  filling  in  between 
frames  concrete  flush  with  established  grade.  Concrete  to  be  of  selected  aggre- 
gates, all  of  which  will  pass  through  a  three-quarter-inch  mesh  sieve;  hard, 
tough  stones  or  pebbles  graded  in  size,  proportioned  to  be  one  part  cement,  two 
and  one-half  parts  crushed  hard  stone  screenings  or  coarse  sand,  all  passing 
one-quarter-inch  mesh,  and  five  parts  crushed  hard  stone  or  pebbles,  all  passing 
through  a  three-quarter-inch  mesh.  Tamped  to  an  even  surface,  prove  surface 
with  straight  edge,  smooth  down  with  float  or  trowel,  and  in  addition  a 
natural  finish  can  be  obtained  by  scrubbing  with  a  wire  brush  while  concrete  is 
"green,"  but  after  final  set. 

Expansion. — Do  not  allow  any  block  to  bear  directly  against  any  solid  body, 
such  as  stone  curb,  building,  post,  manhole  rim,  etc.  Leave  the  same  space 
(about  one-quarter  inch)  between  pavement  and  such  fixtures  as  is  between 
the  blocks  themselves.  This  applies  to  the,  base  and  top  as  designed  to  avoid 
cracks  and  chipping  due  to  expansion  and  contraction  from  temperature 
changes.  This  space  can  be  conveniently  provided  for  by  the  use  of  thick  tar 
paper  or  felt,  waterproofed  with  any  of  the  reliable  waterproof  paints. 

Protection  and  Seasoning. — Immediately  as  finished  cover  pavement  so  as 
to  protect  against  rays  of  sun  and  drying,  raising  covering  a  few  inches  so  as  not 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  after  pavement    has    reached    hard    set, 
sprinkle  frequently,,  two  or  ihxo^  times  ^^^day^-with  a  ga4^de4i^4ios€~or  sprinkler 
for  a  week  or  more. 

* 

The  Need  for  Clean  Men 

If  one  were  to  go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  ask  him 
to  name  the  country's  greatest  need,  he  would  reply  in  his  quick,  con- 
clusive way,  "Clean  men."  He  knows  smart  men  there  are  by  thousands ; 
rich  men  abound  more  than  in  any  other  age  of  the  world ;  able  men  are 
found  in  every  State  and  township,  but  even  from  a  population  of  eighty 
millions  the  chief  executive  has  difficulty  in  finding  the  man  of  exceptional 
character  for  a  post  which  requires  a  square  and  flawless  morality.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  misses  no  opportunity  to  preach  clean  manhood.  But 
neither  Presidents  nor  preachers  nor  teachers  can  do  the  work  of  fathers 
except  in  their  own  families.  We  do  not  mean  to  underestimate  the 
marvellous  influence  of  the  mother.  In  most  lands  men  who  reach  success 
give  their  mothers  the  credit.  "All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  my  mother,"  said 
Lincoln.  "It  was  you  who  taught  me  to  write  so.  You  really  did,  dear 
mother,"  said  the  crabbed  Carlyle.  We  get  our  moral  qualities  from  our 
mothers,  our  mental  from  our  fathers,  say  the  physiologists,  and  as  we  look 
back  wjp  find  this  maternal  afifection  the  loveliest  thing  on  earth.  But  isn't 
there  a  conviction  down  deep  in  our  souls  that  we  should  have  done  much 
better  if  our  fathers  had  taken  time  and  trouble  to  share  our  confidences  in 
the  years  that  counted  most? — The  Delineator. 
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Symbolism  in  Decoration 

ECORATIVE  art  to  be  lasting,  must  convey  a  meaning.  The  unedu- 
cated mind  perceives  little  decoration  beyond  the  pictorial,  but 
the  man  who  knows  can  obtain  much  satisfaction  from  his  reading 
of  a  properly  executed  decorative  work. 

One,  in  viewing  a  structure,  may  see  nothing  but  a  decorative  result 
that  is  rather  pleasing.  The  student  on  the  other  hand,  can  fix,  in  the 
use  of  the  symbolism  employed,  the  object  of  the  structure  or  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

The  use  of  the  Circle,  the  Ellipse,  and  their  subdivisions  in  tracery 
all  indicate  the  Gothic  or  religious  character. 

The  Laurel  and  Olive  owe  their  introduction  to  their  symbolic  in- 
fluence. They  were  conspicuous  in  the  tree  worship  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo ;  it  was  the  symbol  of  atonement :  con- 
quering heroes  were  crowned  with  it.  The  olive  was  sacred  to  Athena ; 
olive  branches  were  the  prizes  of  victory  of  the  Olympian  games. 

The  Lotus  and  the  Papyrus  played  an  important  part  in  the  social 
life  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos  and  Assyrians.  Even  the  paper  of  the 
Ancients  was  made  of  papyrus.  The  .lotus  was  a  symbol  of  the  recurring 
fertilization  of  the  land  of  the  Nile,  and  in  a  higher  sense  it  indicated 
immortality.     The  palm  was  a  symbol  of  victory. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  vessels  of  religious  rites  passed  into 
the  decoration  of  religious  edifices.  In  the  antique  style  the  altars,  tripods, 
candelabra,  sacrificial  axes  and  sprinklers  were  introduced  naturally. 

In  the  Gothic  period  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  marks  of  priestly 
dignity,  the  suggestion  of  the  passion,  became  part  of  the  decoration. 

It   was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  hang  upon  the  trunks  of  trees 
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the  weapons  which  the  flying  enemy  had  left  behind.     These  tokens  of 
victory  were  called  trophies. 

The  Romans  erected  artificial  trophies  of  stone  or  bronze,  and  since 
that  period  trophies  have  been  used  for  innumerable  purposes;  the  group- 
ing of  warlike   weapons  and   the   grouping  of  tools   and   instruments,   to 

symbolize  some  special  idea. 

We  have  symbols  of  art,  music, 

painting,  sculpture,  architecture ; 
symbols  of  science,  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, chemistry ;  symbols  of 
commerce  or  technical  science  and 
trade  symbols. 

Singing,  for    example,  is    sym- 
bolized by  a   lyre,   with  or  without 
sheets   of  music ;   music   by  violins, 
flutes,  horns,  Pan's  pipes,  etc. ;  danc- 
ing  by    the    tambourine,    castanets ; 
acting  by  mask,  painting  by  brush 
and  palette ;  sculpture  by  the  ham- 
mer, chisel  and  works  of  sculpture, 
busts,  torsi ;  architecture  by  square, 
straight  edge  and  compasses,  usually 
in    combination    with    capitals ;    the 
railroad   and   steam   are   symbolized 
by   a    winged    wheel,   the   telegraph 
by  coils  of  wire  which  radiate  light- 
ning; trade  is  represented  by  casks 
and    bales   of   goods   on    which    the 
caduceus     (a     staff    around     which 
winged    serpents    are    twining — the 
attribute   of    Mercury)^  is    resting  ;^ 
agriculture     has     the     plough,     the 
sickle,  the  scythe,  etc.     Where  the 
trophy  or  symbol   is   used  properly 
one  may  trace  thereby  the  period  of 
design  with  little  diflficulty. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  lion  was  regarded  as  the  guar- 
dian of  springs  and  gates  and  tem- 
l)les;  but  in  Christian  art  it  is  often 
the  emblem  of  the  evil  principle 
(the  enemy  who  goeth  about  as  a 
roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour). 

The  crusades  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury introduced  the  lion  into  her- 
aldrv. 

The  griffin  is  the  union  of  the 
lion's  body  with  the  head  and  wings 
of  the  eagle. 
The  griffin  is  a  symbol  of  wisdom  and  watchfulness. 
The   eagle   has  been   used   in   decorative  art  since   the  earliest  times 

Next  to  the  lion  it  is  the  most  used  heraldic  creature,  and  adopted  by  the 

United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  France. 
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The  dolphin  of  ancient  times  enjoyed  a  kind  of  veneration  which  pro- 
tected him  from  attack. 

The  use  of  the  mask  dates  back  to  the  harvest  games  of  the  earliest 
Greek  period.  From  the  games  it  was  transferred  to  the  ancient  theater, 
in  which  the  actors  all  appeared  masked.  From  theatrical  the  mask 
passed  to  artistic  uses,  and  was  utilized  in  Pompeiian  decorations.  It  was 
naturally  adopted  in  the  Renaissance  period. 

Ribbons  have  no  significance.  They  are  used  as  labels  to  bear 
some  motto  or  as  purely  decorative  features.  In  the  antique  form  they 
often  terminated  in  an  acornlike  knob;  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were 
used  curled  and  quaint ;  in  the  Renaissance  they  developed  in  various 
free  styles,  often  divided  at  the  ends  like  a  pennant ;  in  the  Louis  XVI 
style  they  were  used  for  their  design  features. 

The  use  of  the  circle  and  its  subdivisions  in  design  all  indicate  the 
Gothic  character,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  besides  the  Persian 
and  Indian  types,  which  during  the  period  of  Saracenic  conquests  show 
the  influence  of  Gothic  art.  There  are  examples  of  Sicilian  design,  that 
are  identical  with  the  Roman  design.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Sicilian  took  it  from  the  Byzantine,  and  the  Byzantine  took  it  direct  from 
the  Roman. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  also  used  the  circle  in  their  respective 
characteristics.     Again  the  lotus  motifs  introduced  mark  it  as  Egyptian. 

The  Gothic  circle  was  utilized  usually  in  circumscribed  squares,  but 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  design  was  treated  in  a  more  liberal  spirit. 
The  mediaeval  circle  treatment  is  also  clearly  defined,  while  at  a  later 
date  the  circle  is  relegated  to  a  structural  background  or  framework  upon 
which  early  French  Renaissance  forms  of  classic  design  are  built. — Wall 
Paper  News  and  Interior  Decorator. 
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Byzantine— 328  A.  D.— 1451  A.  D.— Early,  328  A.  D.— 550  A..D.; 
Constantine  I,  272 — 337 ;  Emperor,  330  A.  D. ;  Best  Period,  550  A.  D. — 
1000  A.  D.;  Late  or  Italian   Period.  1000  A.  D.— 1451  A.  D. 

Constantine  I,  surnamed  the  Great,  became  Emperor  of  Rome  306 
A.  D.,  and  was  the  first  Roman  Emperor  to  adopt  Christianity.  With  his 
conversion  Christian  art  emerged  from  the  catacombs,  and  for  700  years 
all  art  and  architecture  was  lavished  on  churches  and  ecclesiastical  trap- 
pings. In  330  A.  D.  he  removed  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium  ;  hence  the  name  Byzantine  is  given  to  all  Christian 
art  previous  to  1000  A.  D.  Later  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  1453  it  became  a  Turkish  city. 

Greece  became  a  Roman  province,  but  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  spread 
over  the  Roman  Empire.  When  the  Roman  Empire  was  divided  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  Greece  became  attached  to  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision, frequently  called  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  later  the  Greek  Empire.  Mo- 
hammed II,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  put  an  end  to  this  (ireek  Empire  and  it  be- 
came a  Turkish  province.  The  Greeks  were  under  subjection  to  the  Turks  for 
four  hundred  years  and  finally  revolted.  During  this  subjection  they  realized 
that  they  were  a  distinct  people  and  exercised  their  art,  which  was  naturally 
absorbed  by  the  Turks.     It  is  thus  easily  seen  where  the  Byzantine  form  of 
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decoration  became  influenced  by  tbe  Greek  and  Roman,  and  we  can  see  also  how 
many  of  the  old  Greek  forms  have  found  their  way  into  Turkish  work.  The 
Turks  took  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  their  art,  especially  that  gorgeous,  re- 
splendent form  which  was  practiced  in  Byzantium. 

The  Byzantine  or  Oriental  Roman  held  sway  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century,  and  was  permeated  by  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  periods 
and  influenced  also  by  the  East.  It  was  a  form  resplendent  in  gold  and 
brilliant  color;  the  groundwork  of  many  of  the  fabrics  and  many  of  the 
paintings  was  all  gold,  consequently  the  other  colors,  reds,  blues,  and 
greens  required  very  deep  and  full  tones.  Even  in  enamel  work  gold  was 
liberally  used.  It  was  an  age  of  luxury.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Byzan- 
tine art  flourished,  and  the  late  Italian  form  found  Byzantine  fabrics,  woven 
and  embroidered,  the  most  valued  of  all  textile  works  the  world  over.  In 
the  range  of  art  treatment  during  this  period,  whether  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
character,  or  of  the  more  Oriental  type,  the  gold  and  deep  primitive  colors 
formed  a  distinguishing  color  characteristic. 

The  Byzantine  style  engrafted  Christian  sentiment  upon  reminiscence 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  all  arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  When  the  Mohammedans  overran  Byzantium  and  es- 
tablished their  capital  in  what  is  now  Constantinople,  they  adopted  Byzan- 
tine art  and  carried  it  through  all  Southern  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great,  significant  fact  of  Mediaeval  art  is  that  it  was  Christian. 
There  is  a  close  connection  between  religion  and  art  in  all  the  ancient  his- 
toric styles.  Under  Constantine  and  after  Christianity  became  the  State  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  began  also  to  dominate  art  and  architecture. 
It  was  Oriental  in  feeling  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire.  In  the  West, 
however,  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  influences  tended  to  differentiate  the  Chris- 
tian Roman  from  the  Byzantine  forms.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  West 
was  overrun  and  possessed  by  Germanic  tribes. 

Difference  in  language,  however,  did  most  to  alienate  West  from  East 
— =Greek  being  the  language  in  the  East,  while  Latin  was  the  language  of 


the  West.  A  third  great  language,  Arabic,  and  a  second  great  religion, 
Mohammedanism,  came  to  the  front  rapidly.  The  new  religion  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  years  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  Sicily, 
Egypt  and  the  rest  of  Northern  Africa  and  Spain  came  under  its  influence. 

The  innumerable  evolution  stages,  and  the  periods  affected  by  com- 
mercial absorption  or  by  conquest  or  by  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
are  confusing.  The  Saracenic  conquests  carried  the  arts  of  one  country  to 
another,  and  combined  and  assimilated  the  Mohammedan  and  Byzantine 
characteristics.  The  Crusaders  also  scattered  the  Byzantine  and  Far  East- 
ern art  through  Europe. 

Early  Christian  is  an  expression  frequently  synonymous  with  Byzan- 
tine, for  Byzantine  was  an  art  full  of  Christian  symbolism.  Saracenic  is  an 
expression  interchangeable  frequently  with  Moorish,  Arabic,  Arabian  and 

Alhambraic. 

Saracenic. 
The  Saracens  were  followers  of  Mohammed,  who  preached  the  unity 
of  God.  When  he  fled  from  his  native  land,  Arabia,  he  was  accompanied 
by  trusted  followers,  and  they  were  called  Saracens.  Mohammed  gained 
many  victories  over  his  enemies,  and  at  his  death  left  an  ardent  band  who 
spread  the  faith  by  means  of  the  sword. 

iTo  be  Continued) 
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Architects  Exonerated 

The  recent  verdict  of  a  jury  in  Judge 
Conrey's  court,  Los  Angeles,  in  a  suit  of 
Mrs.  Phillips  against  the  Bixby  Hotel 
Company  of  Long  Beach,  was  against 
that  company  alone  and  not  against  the 
architects.  The  court  had  early  in  the 
hearing  rendered  judgment  for  the  archi- 
tects, John  C.  Austin  and  Frederick  G. 
Brown,  the  lengthy  examination  follow- 
ing pertained  solely  to  the  hotel  com- 
pany. The  court  held  that  there  was  no 
faulty  work  on  the  part  of  the  architects. 
The  jury  awarded  Mrs.  Phillips  the  sum 
of  $10,000.  The  case  will  be  appealed. 
The  verdict  also  excluded  Contractor 
F.  L.  Spaulding. 


Oakland  Has  New  Building  Law 

The  new  building  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Oakland  is  now  in  efifect  and 
some  radical  changes  have  been  inaugu- 
rated in  methods  of  construction.  The 
ordinance  was  drafted  by  a  commission 
composed  of  J.  D.  Galloway,  engineer; 
Walter  J.  Mathews,  architect;  W.  T. 
Veitch,  builder  and  contractor;  Council- 
man Baccus  and  ex-Councilman  Thurs- 
ton, in  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
and  is  declared  by  building  experts  and 
architects  to  contain  more  modern  ideas 
on  construction  than  that  devised  bv  any 
city  on  the  Coast.  In  its  principal  pro- 
visions it  follows  closely  the  San  Fran- 
cisco ordinance,  but  contains  more  de- 
tails regarding  electrical  wiring  and 
partition  work. 

"The  Oakland  ordinance  is,  we  think, 
as  good  and  fair  a  law  as  has  been  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  the  builders 
and  the  property  owners,"  said  Walter 
J.  Fawcett,  secretary  ^i  the  Oakland 
Board  of  Public  Works.  "It  embodies 
the  very  latest  ideas  of  construction  of 
the  large  Eastern  cities  and  is  a  big 
improvement  in  many  respects  over  the 
San  Francisco  building  regulations. 
With  us  hereafter  nothing  will  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  builder  or  the 
architect.  Every  little  detail  is  provided 
for  and  every  class  of  building  is  regu- 
lated in  its  entire  construction,  from 
foundation  to  roof,  frc»m  the  simple  cot- 
tage to  the  modern  skyscraper  or  Class 
A  building. 

"A  special  feature  of  the  law  is  the 
attention  given  to  theater  construction. 
The  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  will 
entail  some  changes  in  present  theater 
buildings  and  compel  managers  to  pro- 
vide every  care  for  the  safety  of 
patrons.  We  do  not  require  absolutely 
fireproof  construction,  but  theaters  must 
be  of  fire-resisting  material,  with  ample 
exits,  which  is  the  provision  of  ordi- 
nances lately  enacted  in  the  big  Eastern 
cities.  The  old  Oakland  building  ordi- 
nance had  many  loopholes;  the  new  one 
has  plugged  these  up  and  will,  so  the 
board  expects,  result  in  a  greatly  im- 
proved class  of  construction  on  the  Oak- 
land side  of  the  bay." 
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Los  Angeles  Engineers  and  Architects 

Some  sixty  members  of  the  Engineers 
and  Architects  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles took  part  in  their  regular  monthly 
banquet  at  Levy's  on  July  23d,  after 
which  they  were  entertained  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  scenes,  and  progress  of 
the  work  of  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  United  States  Senator  Frank 
P.   Flint,  the  guest  of  honor. 

He  was  introduced  by  the  president  of 
the  association,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  and 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  what 
he  saw  during  his  trip  through  the  canal 
zone.  He  told  of  the  piles  of  junk, 
iron  and  steel  left  there  by  the  French 
workmen.  He  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Corps  for 
their  work  in  cleansing  the  city  of  Pana- 
ma and  putting  the  place  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  construction  of  the  canal  there 
are  sixty-five  steam  shovels,  two  thou- 
sand locomotives  and  three  thousand 
freight  cars  employed.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  great  Culebra  cut  will 
be  completed  and  almost  forgotten  be- 
fore the  Gaton  dam  and  locks  are  ready 
for  occupancy.  He  estimated  that  in 
nine  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  making  trips  between 
the  two  oceans. 


To  Repair  Postoffice 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an 
appropriation  approximating  half  a  mil- 
lion   d q  1 1  ars   was   m a d e   for   the   pu rpose 


of  repairing  the  damage  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Postoffice  building  made  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  dynamiting  of  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity.  Nothing  was  ac- 
complished, however,  in  the  way  of  be- 
ginning the  work  until  recently  when 
the  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  win- 
dow glass  shattered  by  the  explosion 
was   replaced. 

Superintendent  Roberts  explained  that 
the  Treasury  Department  was  delaying 
the  work  until  the  light  earth  tremors, 
which  occurred  from  time  to  time  up 
to  a  few  months  ago,  had  subsided.  The 
earth  having  settled  to  its  normal  calm 
the  Treasury  Department  has  had  plans 
made  for  the  repairs,  and  the  work 
will  be  begun 'as  soon  as  possible. 

Much  of  the  granite  on  the  northeast 
and  west  sides  of  the  building  was 
cracked  by  dynamite  and  this  together 
with  cracked  marble  slabs  in  the  interior 
will  be  replaced  with  new  materials. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  having  difficulty  select- 
ing a  site  for  the  new  Postoffice  build- 
ing at  San  Diego.  An  appropriation  of 
$30,000  was  made  by  Congress,  but  thus 
far  every  site  that  has  been  selected  has 
cost  so  much  that  if  purchased  there 
would  be  little  left  of  the  appropriation 
for  a  building. 


Thomas  F.  Osborn,  C.  E. 

Thomas  F.  Osborn,  civil  engineer  and 
reinforced  concrete  expert,  died  July 
20th  at  the  Hearne  Hospital,  San  Diego, 
after  a  brief  illness.  For  several  years 
previous  to  his  death,  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  Carl  Leonardt  as  engineer. 
He  was  an  authority  on  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel  construction  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  employed  by 
Architect  Harrison  Albright  in  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  the  Grant 
Hotel  and  Spreckels  building  at  San  Diego. 

The  Huntington,  Laughlin,  Bumiller 
and  Citizens'  National  Bank  buildings 
were  among  the  structures  erected  by 
him  in  Los  Angeles. 

Before  taking. up  reinforced  concrete 
work  Mr.  Osborn  devoted  his  attention 
to  steel  construction  and  he  was  con- 
sidered final  authority  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  structural  steel.  As  de- 
signer or  consulting  engineer,  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  erection  of  many  of  the 
great  steel  frame  buildinp's  of  the  Coast. 


San  Francisco's  Wonderful  Building 

Record 

Six  thousand  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted in  San  Francisco  since  the  fire,  and 
3000  are   in   course   of   erection.     In   the 
burned   area   alone,   and    this   is   not   the 
seat     of     all     the     building     operations, 
seventy-nine    reinforced    concrete    build- 
"nrgshave^een  finished  of  started  since^ 
April,   1906.     In  addition   to   these   there 
are  nearly  an  equal  number  of  steel  frame 
buildings  having  concrete  parts.     Of  the 
concrete   buildings,    there   are   four   one- 
story,      eleven      two-story,,     twenty-one 
three-story,  eight  four-story,  seven   five- 
story,   nine    six-story,    eight   seven-story, 
seven   eight-story  -and   one   ten-story. 

The  value  of  building  permits  issued 
since  the  fire  amounts  to  the  stupendous 
total  of  $78,250,620,  and  as  the  permits 
are  usually  taken  out  for  a  sum  less  than 
the  value  of  the  building,  the  total  value 
of  the  buildings  when  completed  will 
probably  be  between  $90,000,000  and 
$100,000,000.  In  July  alone  the  total 
value  of  the  building  permits  amounted 
to  $4,752,778.  During  the  same  month 
the  permits  issued  in  Los  Angeles ' 
amounted  to  $1,245,174;  in  Oakland, 
$373,085;  and  in  San  Diego.  $149,450. 

The  value  of  the  building  contracts 
let  since  the  fire  amount  to  $68,103,959. 
Of  this  sum  $29,514,240  is  represented  by 
frame  structures,  $33,739,353  by  brick  or 
stone  structures,  and  $4,949,366  by  alter- 
ations. 

Nothing,  however,  shows  the  vast 
amount  of  building  going  on  as  the  re- 
ceipts of  building  material.  These  fig- 
ures are  only  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  1907,  but  their  aggregate 
is  almost  inconceivable.  During  that 
period  there  arrived  here  768,802,866  feet 
of  lumber,  27,593,108  bricks,  517,360  tons 
of  gravel  and  crushed  rock,  276,115,200 
shingles,  180,781,350  laths,  4,361,775 
shakes,  80,317  tons  of  cement  and  3840 
tons  of  window  glass.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  shipments  by  all-rail 
routes,  nor  the  millions  of  old  brick  that 
were  used  in  reconstructing  the  city,  nor 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  gravel  and 
crushed  rock  that  have  been  taken  from 
the  city's  quarries  and  pits.  In  fact,  most 
of  these  materials,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
brick  that  have  been  used,  do  not  show 
in  these  figures.  The  lumber  alone  is 
enough  to  cover  the  burned  area  with 
flats,  and  the  cement  would  suffice  for 
thirty  buildings  the  size  of  the  new 
Pacific  building,  which  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Building  operations  are  likely  to  be 
greater  in  the  future  even  than  in  the  past. 
Materials  have  decreased  in  price  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  wages 
is  being  rapidly  worked  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties  interested.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  building  here  in 
the  past  has  been  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  but  they  are  steadily  being 
effaced.  During  the  first  few  months 
after  the  fire,  the  freight  congestion  was 
such  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  get 
materials  at  any  price,  and  this  fact  de- 
terred many  from  assuming  contracts 
having  a  time  limit. 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  under 
modern  construction  conditions  is 
cement.  It  has  entered  largely  into  the 
high  class  buildings  that  have  gone  up 
in  the  burned  district,  the  amount  used 
being  something  phenomenal.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  secured  by  the  California 
Promotion  Committee,  there  have  been 
brought  into  San  Francisco  since  the  fire 
about  2.500,000  barrels  of  cement.  Of 
this  1.300,000  barrels  came  from  foreign 
countries,  200,000  barrels  from  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  State,  and  1,000,000 
barrels  from   California. 

A  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds, 
consequently,  there  were  1,000,000.000 
pounds,  or  500,000  tons  of  cement  in 
thes^e  two  and  a  half  million  barrels.  To 
haul  this  vast  amount  would  require 
25,000  cars,  or  about  1200  trains.  This 
one  item  will  give  some  idea  of  the  vast 
undertaking  embodied  in  the  rebuilding 
of  San  Francisco. 


Mechanics  Bank  Building 

Plans      for     the     completion      of     the 
Mechanics'  bank  building  have  been  fin- 


ished by  .Architect  L.  B.  Dutton,  and 
the  contractors,  Lindgren-Hicks  Com- 
pany, are  now  taking,  bids  in  all  lines 
of  trade  for  this  structure,  which  will 
be  a  steel  frame  building  at  the  corner 
of  Mason,  Turk  and  Market  streets.  The 
erection  of  the  frame  was  completed 
four  months  from  date  of  letting  the 
steel  contract. 


Personal  Mention 

Julius  Krafft  &  Sons  have  moved  to  the 
Grant  building,   San  Francisco. 

William  Curlett  and  family  have  been 
enjoying  a  month's  absence  from  the 
city. 

Maxwell  G.  Bugbee  is  in  Europe.  He 
is  expected  to  return  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Loring  P.  Rixford  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors.  Mayor  Taylor's  selec- 
tion of  the  talented  young  architect  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  profession. 


Architects  for  Schools 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Works 
has  refused  to  adopt  a  resolution  to 
legalize  the  appointment  of  twenty  archi- 
tects selected  by  the  last  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  prepare  plans  for  new  school 
buildings  under  the  bond  issue.  Commis- 
sioner Eagan  said  that  the  Supervisors 
had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Works 
Board  in  making  the  appointments  and 
that  he^  ^onld  oppose  an  indorsement  Ot 
an  act  which  was  in  direct  violation  of 
the  charter. 


Architects  Offer  Services 

Supervisor  Loring  P.  Rixford,  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  has  re- 
ceived offers  from  several  architects  and 
builders  to  figure  on  the  repairs  neces- 
sary to  the  City  Hall.  Rixford  said  the 
names  of  the  two  selected  soon  will  be 
made  public,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  data  on  which 
the  four  architects  appointed  by  the  last 
board  filed  a  report  and  received  $6500 
for  their  services. 


Architect's  Nephew  Drowned 

Clarence  Dell,  a  student  at  the  St. 
Matthew  Military  Academy,  Burlingame, 
and  a  nephew  of  John  M.  Carrere,  archi- 
tect, of  New  York,  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  Burlingame  beach  August 
15th.  In  attempting  to  rescue  the  young 
man  John  B.  Brooke,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, and  George  W.  Smith,  instructor  in 
mathematics,  were  also  drowned. 
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THEY  THAT 
LIVE  IN 
GLASS  HOUSES 


Plans  are  being  made,  according 
to  press  reports,  for  a  house  to  be 

built     entirely     of 
glass.    This  house, 
it   is    stated,    is   to 
be  erected  on  Long 
Island,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,    for   a    Wall   street   broker, 
who    will    seek    sanitary    perfection 
and    all    the    health-giving   qualities 
from   sunlight   shining  through  the 
roofs  and  walls  as  well  as  the  win- 
dows of  his  residence.     The  house 
will    be   the   size   of   a   fifteen-room 
dwelling,  but  instead  of  having  in- 
terior    walls     with     hallways     and 
doors,    the    two    floors    are    to    be 
divided   off   by   means   of   Japanese 
screens    of    bamboo    and    paper    as 
suits  the  occupant's  fancy.    Hollow 
glass  blocks  12  inches  long  and  10 
inches  thick  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the   house,   and   cream 
colored     blocks     will     probably    be 
chosen  for  the  walls.     An  elaborate 
system  of  screens   is  to  be  devised 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  sunlight. 
Electricity  will  be  used  for  lighting 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  in  in- 
stalling the  wiring  and  plumbing  so 
that    at    night    the   house    will    not 
look  like  an  X-ray  photograph.    An 
exchange     comments     that     as    the 
glass   will    be   tinted    and    therefore 
will  not  be  transparent  the  owner  of 
the  house  will  not  be  obliged  to  follow 
the  old  maxim  that  "People  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  pull  down  the 
shades." 


STRIKERS  RETURN 
TO  WORK. 
PROSPERITY 
ONCE  MORE 


Aside  from  the  loss  to  each  work- 
man of  several  months'  wages  and  a 

general  hindrance  to 
reconstruction,  the 
various  strikes 
among  the  San 
Francisco  building 
trades  have  utterly 
failed  in  their  purpose.  The  machin- 
ists will  have  to  wait  three  years  be- 
fore they  get  what  they  demanded, 
while  the  stone  cutters  have  returned 
to  work  with  not  so  much  as  a  com- 
})romise.  The  stonemen  were  out  on 
strike  nearly  three  months.   Seeing  the 
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bricklayers  advance  their  wages  arbi- 
trarily from  one  high  point  to  another, 
the  sandstone  workmen  thought  to  fol- 
low their  example.  Not  content  with 
five  dollars  per  day  they  tried  to  make 
it  five  and  a  half,  and  six.  The  in- 
crease was  denied  and  after  three 
months'  fight,  the  strikers  have  given 
up  and  those  whose  places  had  not 
already  been  filled,  are  back  at  the  old 
wage  schedule;  glad,  indeed,  to  be 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  once 
more. 

The  lesson  is  a  hard  one,  and  in  its 
effects  it  involves  not  only  those  di- 
rectly at  fault,  but  others  connected 
with  them.  With  these  two  strikes 
settled,  a  final  adjustment  of  a  new 
'wage  scale  as  purposed  by  the  Build- 
ers' Exchange,  and  the  considerable 
drop  in  building  material,  there  is  no 
reason  why  San  Francisco  should  not 
fairly  boom. 

Scth  Babson,  Architect 

SETH  BABSON,  Architect,  died  July 
10,  as  the  result  of  an  operation. 
He  was  79  years  old.  The  follow- 
ing tribute  to  Mr.  Babson's  character 
and  professional  life  was  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Henry  A.  Schulze,  William 
-JCurlett  and  Sylvain  Schnaittacher^  a  spec- 
ial committee  from  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, of  which  the  deceased  was  a 
member: 

"Your  committee  herewith  places  be- 
fore you  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  old  associate,  Seth  Babson,  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  copy  of  the  same 
be  forwarded  to  the  survivors  of  his 
immediate  family,  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  the  State  Board  of  Architecture  (of 
both  which  bodies  he  was  a  member), 
to  the  professional  magazines  and  jour- 
nals, and  that  a  copv  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  our  Chapter. 

"Seth  Babson,  well  and  honorably 
known  the  length  and  breadth  of  Cali- 
fornia as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
architectural  nrofession  in  this  State, 
passed  to  the  silent  majority  on  July 
10,  1907,  having  reached  almost  his  79th 
year,  maintaininp^  his  vigorous  active 
interest  in  his  chosen  profession  to 
within  but  a  few  days  of  his  death.  For 
over  fifty  years  he  was  identified  with 
the  architectural  and  building  activities 
of  this  State  and  throughout  that  long 
career  won  and  maintained  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  many  clients. 
He  was  elevated  to  signal  distinction  by 


his  professional  brethren  on  many  occa- 
sions, the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
was  that  of  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
Francisco  Chapter  of  tne  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  which  office  he 
filled  for  many  years.  In  1901  his  chosen 
State  honored  him  through  his  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Gage  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Architecture, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  demise. 

"He  was  born  in  Maine,  which  State 
he  left  to  settle  in  Massachusetts  and 
where  he  remained  to  the  year  1850  at 
which  time  he  transferred  his  activities 
to  California  locating  at  Sacramento 
when  he  at  once  entered  into  his  pro- 
fessional life  and  where  he  continued 
for  the  succeeding  twenty  years  being 
intimately  associated  during  that  period 
with  the  pioneer  projectors  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  then  in  course  of 
construction,  and  the  residences  built  at 
Sacramento  then  the  finest  in  the  State 
by  these  individuals  bear  witness  of 
his  professional  ability  and  activity,  mov- 
ing later  to  Alameda  where  he  lived  for 
the  past  twenty-eight  years  continuously 
practising  his  profession  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

"He  loved  his  home  and  his  profes- 
sion and  devoted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  both.  His  long  professional  career 
matured  and  mellowed  his  judgment 
which  was  used  to  the  advantage  of 
"his  younger  brethcrn  on  all  occasions 
and  was  therefore  often  appealed  to; 
Jjeing  blessed  with  a  share  of  the  leisure- 
that  comes  of  successful  old  age  there 
was  no  service  that  he  was  not  ready 
and  willing  to  assume  to  further  the 
elevation  and  dignity  of  the  cause  of 
architecture  and  many  of  the  successes 
of  the  body  at  large  ate  directly  attrib- 
utable to  his  unsparing  efforts. 

"His  death  came  as  the  result  of  an 
operation  made  necessary  from  an  injury 
received  some  months  before  his  death. 
Althouc^h  not  incapacitated  entirely  after 
the  injury,  his  age  and  lack  of  recuper- 
ative power,  when  the  operation  was 
resorted  to  for  relief,  acted  against  his 
recovery  and  he  passed  away  suddenly 
from  heart  failure  with  little  suffering 
and  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
his  end  was  near, 

"He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  sons,  to  whom  this  tribute  by  his 
brethren  is  offered  as  a  recognition  of 
the  esteem  with  which  is  held  the  mem- 
ory of  his  modest  character,  retiring 
disposition  and  thoughtful  intere^  in  all 
he   held  most   dear.  * 

"HENRY  A.  SCHULZE, 

"WM.  CURLETT, 

"SYLVAIN   SCHNAITTACHER, 

"Committee." 
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Demand  for  Tile 

The  Western  Art  Tile  Works  are  fur- 
nishing material  for  a  $50,000  house  on 
West  Adams  street,  near  Arlington,  Los 
Angeles,  Hudson  &  Munsell,  architects. 
The  house  will  have  terra  cotta  exterior, 
partitions  and  ceilings.  The  cellar  walls 
will  be  of  white  porcelain  finish  hollow 
blocks. 

The  Highland  Park  Masonic  Temple  is 
constructed  of  hollow  terra  cotta  building 
blocks,  tooled  and  faced  in  the  natural 
color  (a  pinkish  buff)  manufactured  by 
the  Western  Art  Tile  Company.  Plans 
have  been  completed  by  Kelly  &  New- 
bery,  architects,  for  a  two-story  hollow 
block  house  for  Mr.  Douglass.  A.  Dudley, 
architect,  is  designing  a  two-story  apart- 
ment house,  to  be  entirely  of  hollow  tile 
construction.      Architect    PuHcamp   is   nt 


work  on  a  $20,000  tile  sanitarium  to  be 
built  in  Eagle  Rock  Valley. 

This  company  is  furnishing  twenty- 
three  thousand  feet  of  glazed  facing  tile 
for  the  Pacific  building  at  Market  and 
Fourth  streets,  San  Francisco,  Charles 
F.  Whittlesey,  architect. 

Mexican  Onyx  in  Demand 
G.  A.  Bushert  is  the  new  representa- 
tive of  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx 
Company  in  San  Francisco.  His  address 
for  the  present  will  be  63  Fremont 
street.  The  company  has  contracted  to 
furnish  onyx  fixtures  for  the  First 
National  Bank,  Oakland;  First  National 
Bank,  Long  Beach;  and  the  San  Diego 
Savings  Bank;  also  the  fine  entrances 
in  the  Elks  hall  and  Scripps  building, 
Snn   Dicsro. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WOOD 
FINISHING 


The  Necessity  of  Properly  Preparing  the 
Foundation  for  the  Finish 

The  correct  principle  of  finishing  all 
kinds  of  wood  is  to  produce  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  elastic  surface  with  as  little 
varnish  or  finish  as  possible. 

To  accomplish  this  the  surface  of  the 
wood  must  be  first  made  even  by  filling 
the  pores  or  grain  with  a  hard,  firmly 
fixed  and  unchangeable  substance,  which 
must  be  transparent  and  not  shrink  or 
sweat. 

There  is  nothing  more  unattractive 
than  the  interior  woodwork  of  a  build- 
ing which  has  been  improperly  treated 
and  finished.  Instead  of  its  full  life  and 
beauty  being  brought  out  and  preserved, 
it  has  been  obscured  and  made  lifeless, 
and  so  finished  that  in  time  it  darkens 
and  becomes  more  and  more  unsightly, 
or  else  the  finish  sinks  in  and  is  de- 
stroyed. 

There  is  but  one  wav  of  obtaining  a 
permanent  finish  on  wood,  and  that  is 
to  properly  prepare  the  foundation.  All 
woods  have  innumerable  pores,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  fill  before  finishing. 

An  experience  of  many  years  has  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  but  one  base  that 
can  be  successfully  used  to  fill  the  pores 
of  wood.  This  material  is  silex,  es- 
pecially prepared  from  rock  crystal 
quartz. 

When  the  crystalline  pieces  of  quartz, 
4ttfinit€simally  small,  are  combined  with 
especially  prepared  oils  and  japans,  and 
the  pores  of  wood  are  filled  with  this 
material,  a  permanent  foundation  is  made 
for  the  finish. 

There  is  but  one  filler  on  the  market 
which  is  made  from  the  above  materials, 
and  which  is  recognized  by  all  leading 
architects  as  an  article  that  produces  a 
permanent  finish,  and  which,  when  used 
on  wood  develops  its  full  life  and  beauty. 
This  is  the  famous  Wheeler  Patent 
Wood  Filler,  recognized  the  world  over 
for  superioritv  and  economy. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  pores  of 
wood  can  be  partially  filled  with  varnish 
or  other  wood  fillers  and  substances,  but 
it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
\o  properly  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  obtain  a  permanent  finish  with  any 
other  article  than  the  Wheeler  Wood 
Filler. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  this  article 
is  used  by  the  leading  furniture  manu- 
facturers, car  builders  and  piano  manu- 
facturers in   Europe  as  well  as  America. 

It  is  also  invariably  specified  by  all 
well  informed  architects  who  desire  to 
obtain  on  their  work  the  best  finish. 

About  four  years  ago,  one  of  New 
York's     leading    hotels     was     completed. 


The  contract  for  the  finishing  of  the 
woodwork  was  given  to  a  contractor 
who  used  inferior  materials,  and  at  the 
time  the  work  was  finished  it  looked 
sufficiently  well  to  be  accepted  by  the 
architect.  Today,  however,  the  entire 
finish  on  the  woodwork  in  the  building 
has  sunken  and  is  a  disgrace,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  refinished  at  considerable 
cost. 

This  would  not  have  happened  had  the 
proper  foundation  been  made. 

When  it  costs  no  more  to  use  the  best 
wood  filler,  properly  preparing  the  foun- 
dation, there  is  no  excuse  for  such  cases 
as  above  mentioned,  which  is  an  example 
of  something  that  is  continually  occur- 
ring wherever  architects  are  not  explicit 
in  their  finishing  specifications,  or  where 
contractors  attempt  the  substitution  of 
inferior  materials,  falsely  believing  that 
these  materials  are  cheaper. 
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Among  the  prominent  buildings  re- 
cently erected  where  Wheeler  Filler  has 
been  used  with  entire  satisfaction,  might 
be    mentioned   the   following: 

New  York  City:  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, New  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Regis 
Hotel,  New  Hoflfman  Hotel,  Hotel  Astor, 
Lombard  Apartment  Hotel,  New  Cus- 
tom House,  Broad  Exchange  buildmg, 
Bismark  Apartment  Hotel,  Atlantic 
building,  Rossley  Apartments,  Myers 
building,  Korn  building,  Broztell  Hotel, 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  etc,  etc.;  Annapolis, 
Md.:  Naval  Academy  buildings;  Hams- 
burg,  Pa.:  State  Capitol,  Railroad  Sta- 
tion; Philadelphia:  The  Belgravia  Apart- 
ments; Chicago:  Post  otTice,  LaSalle 
Station,  Monadnock  building,  Marquette 
building.  Railway  Exchange,  New  Trib- 
une   building,    Studcbaker    building,    etc., 

etc. 

The  manufacturers  of  Wheeler  Patent 
W^ood  Filler,  The  Bridgeport  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Company,  of  New  Milford,  Conn., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  have  recently  issued  a  booklet- 
Modern  Wood  Finishing— which  goes 
into  this  whole  subject  quite  fully,  and 
which  it  will  pay  all  architects  to  care- 
fully read.  _ 

It  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
company,  or  from  The  Whittier  Coburn 
Company  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 


cisco, who  carry  in  stock  a  very  com- 
plete line  of  these  standard  wood  finish- 
ing products. 

Increased  Use  of  Pneumatic  Tubes 

The  A.  C.   Rulofson  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,   Pacific    Coast   agents   for  the 
Single   Tube   Transmission    Company   of 
Boston,  report  increased  interest  in  their 
line.     They  are  about  completing  a  very 
elaborate  "Davistor"  system  in  the  Fair- 
mont   Hotel.      They    have    recently    in- 
stalled  this   system   in   the   offices  of  the 
San      Francisco      Call,      San      Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  the   Wells-Fargo  Nevada 
National   Bank.     After  carefully  investi- 
gating  the   different   pneumatic   systems, 
the  Claremont  Hotel  of  Berkeley,  Lang- 
ley  &  Michaels'  Wholesale  Drug  House, 
and    the    Crocker    National    Bank,    have 
selected   the   "Davistor"   as   the   simplest 
and  most  desirable  for  commercial  pur- 
poses,   and    have    placed    their    contracts 
with  the  above  name  company  for  com- 
plete   systems.      It    is    only    within    late 
years  that   pneumatic  devices  have  been 
adopted    for    use    in    mercantile    houses, 
banking   rooms,    factories,    etc.,    and    the 
cost  worked   down   so  that  they  can   be 
economically    installed.      Heretofore    the 
ponderous    machinery    and    complicated 
mechanism  have   prevented  any  but  the 
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largest  liotels  and  great  department 
stores  from  installing  pneumatic  tubes, 
as  they  were  not  able  to  incur  the  first 
cost  of  installation  and  the  unreason- 
able expense  of  maintenance.  All  of 
these  conditions  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  inventors  of  the  "Davis- 
tor"  devices,  and  the  first  cost  is  now 
within  reason,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
practically  eliminated. 


The   "Bay    Shore    Cut-off" 

The  largest  railroad  cut  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  if  not  in  the  whole  country,  was 
very  recently  completed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  on  what  is  known  as 
the  "Bay  Shore  Cut-ofT,"  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  colossal  cut  was  made  for 
the  most  of  the  distance  through  rock. 
The  total  excavation  reached  800,000 
cubic  yards;  entire  length  of  the  cut  is 
1250  feet;  width  of  cut  at  the  top,  300 
feet;  width  at  the  bottom  60  feet  (for 
four  tracks);  depth  of  cut  at  highest 
point  150  feet.  From  these  figures,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dimensions  of 
this  cut. 


More  than  two  years  were  required  to 
complete  this  enormous  cut.  A  large 
force  of  men  were,  employed,  supple- 
mented by  several  large  dump  trains  and 
six  powerful  steam  shovels.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  reached  about  $500,000. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  total  length 
of  the  "Bay  Shore  Cut-off"  does  not  ex- 
ceed nine  miles,  yet  the  cost  of  con- 
structing that  short  stretch  of  road  will 
reach  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 


The  Atkinson  Tilting  Window 

An  exhibit  oi  the  Atkinson  Tilting 
Window  is  to  be  made  at  the  State  fair 
in  Sacramento.  This  window  has  been 
pronounced  the  best  and  cheapest  tilting 
window  on  the  market.  It  is  less  ex- 
pensive and  the  owners  claim  far  more 
practicable  than  the  Dean  window. 
Several  big  contracts  have  lately  been 
signed.  The  window  is  extremely  simple 
and  as  a  labor-saving  device  and  danger 
preventative  it  has  no  equal.  The  San 
Francisco  office  is  at  430  Monadnock 
building. 


ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


Imported  and  domestic  carpets,  rugs 
^faperies,  upholstery,  etc. 


Special  •  artist  in  designing  correct 
schemes  for  furnishing  homes.  High 
grade  office  and  bank  furniture. 


THE  BEACH-ROBINSON  COMPANY 

1717  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
1387  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


n 


or 

NE>V  YORK. 


rrEL  &  ESSER  CO. 

■4'0  OaK  Street,  San  Francisco 


Architects'  and  Drawing  Materials 

PARAGON  DRAFTING 
INSTRUMENTS 

...Builders'  and  Sarveying  Instruments... 


<I  PROFIT  BY  EXPERIENCE-lf  you 

intend  to  equip  your  Drawing  Room,  re 
njember  that  Keuffel  a  Esser  Co.s 
nstruments  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  (juality.  We  have  all  requi- 
sites for  drawing  and  engineering,  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus- 
trated catalogue  (550  pp.)  sent  on  request. 

HigHest  Awards 
St.  Louis.  •04'  PortUnd.  '03 
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RIPOLIN   ENAMEL 

fur  Economy  and  Effect 

BAY  STATE  BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Covers  Cement  in  One  Coat 

RICKETSONS   COLORS 

for  Mortar  and  Cement 


SPECIFIED     BY     LEADING     ARCHITECTS 

INFORMATION   FURNISHED  


Pacific  Coast  A"<nt«: 

KLATT-HIRSCH  &  CO. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  GLASS,  VARNISHES  SHES 

113  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHONE.  TEMPORARY  384. 


THERE  IS  ONE 

and  only  one  way  to  get  best  results  from  the  use  of 

PRISM  GLASS 

aiul  that  way  is  to  snecifv  Luxfer  Prisms  to    be    installed 

AMERl^CAN  LUXTER  PRISM  C9 

LINGERSOX    &   GLASER   CO. 
Manufacturing  and  Sales  Agents 


245  OAK  STREET,   San  Francisco,   Gal. 


r 


Keysto"^  Boiler  Works 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 

SAIN  RRANCISCO 


PACIFIC   COAST  AQBNTS    POK    THE 


PARKER    WATER    TUBE    BOILER 


SELF  CLEANING 


ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOaUE 
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Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  .SO  per  cent.  Recog- 
nized by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse,  .S07  Montgomery  Street 
G.  J.    BECKER,   Manager.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone,  Temporary  3892 


CHtiiViiCAL 
FIRE  APPARATUS 

Chemical  Engines  for  Warehouses,  Town 
and  City  Fire  Departments.  Comhined 
Hose  and  Chemical  Wagons.  Hose  Carts 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  Trucks    :     :     :     : 

STEMPEL   Gold  Medal,  and 
Aaron    Extinguishers 

PAIJI     RRANT    No  9  MISSION  ST. 
r/-\^L-.  DIX/AiN  1  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Temporary  3011 


WHITE  BROTHERS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Hard  Wood  Lumber 

Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  Veneers.  Walnut.  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory,  Ash.  Mahogany.  Cherry. 
Spanish   Cedar,   Poplar,    Maple,    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


7\ 


wukkUQATED   aitti  "TgRS 

COPPER  AND  BRONZI  ERS 

WOOD    ROLLINQ    DOORS  AND  PARTITIONS 

WALTER  HENDERSON 

CONTRACTING  AGENT 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRASS 
PATENT  STORE  FRONTS 

EXPANDED  METAL  LOCKERS 


no  Bush  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone 
Fraaklla  7S2 


.  ITI 


Complete  Chemical 
Specificatioos  of  t 


1 


dJao 


i  to  the 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

Accurm:y  Qusraateed 

IRVING  C.  ALLEN 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING   LABORATORY 

BEACH  AND  MASON  STS..  San  Francisco 
Phone  Franklin  1052 


O.  M.  Bl 


DESIGA[ER  JfND  BUILDER 


<|  Plans  and  Specifications  Fur- 
nished <|  Remodeling  and  Build- 
ing a  Specialty  <|Get  my  Fig- 
ures      


14-20  Broadway 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Oaklaod  2538 


Home  A  2157 
Main  68 


1323BcrcndoSt. 
Kcs.  Home  B4843 


MARK  niRI\BY 

PRACnrAL  TILE  AND  SUTE  ROOFER 
Estimates  Furnished.    Complete  Rooring  Jobs 

Agent  for  Akron,    Ohio,   Roofing   Tile 
artd  Eureka  Black  Roofing  Slate 


Office.  226  Stimson  Block   LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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F.   L.   LATHROP.  Manager 


WAREHOUSE  CO 


Incorporated 


General  Warehousing 


Any  Quantity  LIME  and  PLASTER 

for  Immediate  Delivery 


OK  KICK: 

MASON  AND  BAY  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Private  Railroad  Track  Connecting 
S.  P.  at  Vallejo  Street  Santa  Fe  at  Lombard  Street 

C.  &  N.  W.  at  Lombard  Street 


N.  p.  C.  at  Lombard  Street 


R,^.  BRODE.  Pi»««. 


PHONE  TEMP.  2464         OEO_  f^^UfR^  ''^■'"" 

7  LARK  IRON  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 


i 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  and  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE    AND   WORKS 

621-625    HOWARD  STREET 

OlPfK>SITE   NEW    MONTGOMERY 


The  Broomless  Era 

It  seems  only  fair  that  some  of  the 
miracles  of  this  wonder-working  age 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  faithful  house- 

Iceeoer. 

The  horseless  age  which  so  lately 
seemed  an  impossibility,  has  apparency 
come,  and  now,  though  seemmg  equally 
impossible  to  the  housekeeper  comes  the 
promise  of  a  broomless  era. 

•The  broom,  after  all,  has  been  a  sense- 
less   sort    of    institution,    stirring   up   the 
dust,  which  had  lain   peaceably  and  un- 
obtrusively in  out  of  the  way  places,  and 
inciting  it  to  violent  and  riotous  action. 
Clouds  of  dust  were  swirled  through  the 
air  onlv   to  fall   again  upon  carpet,  cur- 
tains  and   furniture,   and   then   be   flirted 
uncertainly  about   again    by    the    duster 
brandished  in  the  wake  of  the  broom 
•      Instead  of  this  irrational  method  ot  at- 
tempting to  be  void   of  dust  and  dirt,  a 
more  reasonable  and  more  effective  one 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


has    been    discovered    and    is    in    reality 
coming  to  be  used. 

In  one  of  the  newest  apartment  houses 
in  the  East,  it  is  said  that  there  will  be 
no  need  of  a  broom  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Every  suite  is  equipped  with  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  dirt  and  dust  may  be 
gathered  up  by  suction  and  sent  through 
a  rubber  hose  and  a  pipe  to  the  basement. 
\lmost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  'vacuum  system  of  cleaning, 
but  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  note  that  this  method  is  gradually 
being  adopted  to  general  use.  In  an- 
other generation  sweeping  and  dusting 
may  have  become  a  forgotten  exercise. 


WANTED— Position  as  electrical  or 
civil  engineer.  Has  had  abundant  ex- 
perience and  will  give  references.  Ad- 
dress, Byrd  M.  Williams,  Gainesville, 
Tex. 
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GLADDING.  McBEAN    S   CO. 


FIRE  PROOFING—  ROOFING   TIlE 


TERRA   COTTA^ — -  PRESSED  BRICK 


VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 


EDDY  a  HYDE  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


nmmOHKS  ~  LINCOLN,  CAL.  j 


GENERAL 

CONTKACTOR 

AND  RIGGER 


ERECTING    AND 
WRECKING 


C.  A.  BLUME 

ERFXTING  OF 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Builders'  Exchange,  Oak  &  Gough  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICE 

Jefferson  Square  Building 

92.S  Gold  F.N  G.\te  Avenuf 


Geo.  A.  Schaatcy 


Harry  P.  VoUmeT 


Robt.  M. 


I 


SCHASTEY  &  VOLLMER 

CONTRACTORS 


For 


l 


Interiors 
Decorations 
Furnishings 
Hotel  Equipment 

1 930  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Telephone  Franklin  2729 
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John  McOuigan 

913  Mission  St.,  San  Fr 


Tel.  Market  2081. 


Sidewalk  Lights 

WaterProof  Sidewalk  Doors 

We  are  in  position  to  do  your  work 
promptly  and  solicit  your  orders. 


AETNA  FIREPROOFINfi   CO. 

Arthur  Priddle,  Manager 

Successor   to   the    Fire- 

proofiog  Department  of 

John    McQuigan  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.        Tel.  Temporary  3637 

Constructors  of 

Metal  Structures  for  Solid  and 
Hollow  Fireproof  Partitions, 
Metal  Reinforcement  for  Floors 
and  Walls,  Steel  Furring,  Metal 
Lathing. 

1109  O'FARRtl  I    STREET 


W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

structural  Engineer 

Deslraiaod  Details  of 

All  Classes  of  Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-405  Jefferson  Square 
Building 

925  Golden  Qate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORARY       1494 


JNO    SCHULZ 

COiMsuuTING  AND   DESIGNING 
ENGINEER 


TALL  FIREPROOF  UP-TO-DATE  BUILDINGS. 
STEEL  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES  OF  ANY  TYPE. 

779  MARKET  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Eugene  Dietzgen  Co. 

Surveying 
instruments 

Drawing 
Materials 

Blue  Printing 


16  -  28  First  Street 


Saa  Francisco 


E.  T.  THURSTON,  Jr.  M.  C.  COUCHOT 

Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E       Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

COICHOT  &  THURSTON 

DESIGNING  AND  GONSTRUaiNG  ENGINEERS 

Reinforced  Concrete, 
Mssonry    and    Steel 

ATLAS  BLDG,    604   MISSION  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELCPHONE    TEMI>ORAnV   90> 


J.  B.  Princh 
President 


O.  B.  TiBBETTS 

Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


AGENTS  FOR 


"Flexo"  &  "Raintite"  Roofing 

OAKLAND  ROOFINfi  AND  PAINT  CO. 

Incorporated 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs 

Roof  Paintintr 
A  Fall  Line  of  Paiots  ia  Stock 


412    15th    Street 
Oakland 

Tel.  Oakland  3932 


3269  16th  street 
San  Francisco 

Tel.   Market  2524 
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Hirsch  &  Kaiser's  New  Catalogue 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser,  of  1757  Fillmore 
street,  San  Francisco,  have  recently  is- 
sued a  model  catalogue,  and  one  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  photog- 
rapher on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed,  fully  illustrated,  and  cov- 
ers everything  in  the  way  of  desirable 
photographic  supplies  at  present  obtain- 
able.    The  firm  has  such  a  large  business 


and  has  so  many  special  lines  which  it 
carries  exclusively,  that  a  catalogue  of 
their  goods  at  this  date  is  sure  to  be  a 
book  of  the  greatest  value  to  any  one 
wishing  to  be  informed  on  the  newest 
and  best  that  is  obtainable.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  such  a  handsome  cata- 
logue of  such  completeness,  particularly 
of  goods  so  abundant  in  variety,  is  not 
often  presented. 


.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  BANK 

and  LODGE  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  Post  Office 
CABINETS,  School  SUPPLIES 

151  POLK  STREET,  Corner  SUTTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


THE  LONG  AND  HOYT  COMPANY 

841  MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

COINSTRUCTORS  OF  BUILPIINOS 


We   save  time   and  exi  j  «o  ^" 

of  a  builciing  because  w^e  do  not  sut>-let  any  part 
of  a  general  contract  tHat  can  properly  be  done 
by    ourselves-  s-s  s-s  ''•  *■•  •■•  •"• 


PHONE  FRANKLIN   2963 


THE    HAUS 

SASH  C"' 


A^ 


1 


lER 


-^E 


if  auHmann  ^aalj  Carrier  OIn. 

Patcntccs  and  Sole  Manufacturer* 
CENTRAL    BLDG..    COR.    SUTTER   AND    POLK  STS- 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


TTJ    ;    n    H  n  uf        Cleaning        M  a  d  0        Easy 
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1 


SANO 


Bv    the; 


^1E  BRICK 


SCIE 


IPIC 


4  rtsivi 


q  Sand-Lime  Brick,  is  fast  being  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican Builders  because  of  its  various  merits  and  advan- 
tages. ^1  The  first  successful  System  of  Manufacture, 
Developed  in  Germany,  and  the  Only  One  based  on 
Perfect  Scientific  Principles  is  the  Schwarz  System. 
^  Western  America  offers  Splendid  Industrial  Op- 
portunities in  the  Establishment  of  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Plants.  flThe  Patents  for  the  Schivarz  Scientific 
System  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  controlled  by  the 


W.  F.  Barn e<?  Com merciai  Company 


223  Monadnock  I 


:>an  hrancibcu 


Phone  Temporary  3097 


Send  for  Full  and  Accurate  Information  about  Sand-Lime  Bricks  and 
their  making.     Also  estimates  for  Brick  either  Natural  or  Colored. 


J 


TAR 


Cement  Laundry 


llOJ^ 


We  sell  our  Trays  under  guar- 
antee. They  are  made  from 
the  Highest  Grade  Materials 
and  are  Superior  to  any  on  the 
Market,  both  In  Strength  and 
Finish.        ^         ^        ^        ^ 


Write  for  Price   List 


THF  HPWITT 


inAtiiii^ 


Agents  for  the  well-known 


J.  F.  REILLY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Thoir 

lectric 


Efficient  -Clean 
Economical   Noiseless 


37  SECOND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Successful  Staff  and  Stucco  Business 

Few  men  in  the  building  line  have 
met  with  greater  business  success  ,^  the 
past  year  or  two  than  J.  Fred  JurgeviShz. 
Beginning  with  a  modest  workshop  in 
the  rear  of  his  home  in  East  Oakland 
his  business  expanded  until  larger  quar- 
ters and  more  help  were  necessary.  The 
little  six  by  ten  shop  has  been  replaced 
in  a  new  location  by  a  building  of  gen- 
erous dimensions  and  with  accommoda- 
tions for  a  dozen  workmen.  The  struc- 
ture is  two  stories  and  was  built  by 
Mr.  Jurgewitz  expressly  to  carry  on 
his  constantly  growing  staff  and  stucco 
business. 

There  is  a  studio,  attractively  fitted 
up  with  models  of  some  of  the  artist's 
best  work;  a  cozy  private  office;  a 
large  work  room;  and  upstairs  is  a 
store  room  for  raw  material  as  well  as 
finished  casts  and  models.  The  building 
is  26  by  48  feet  and  is  located  on  the 
hill  at  14  to  16  Twentieth  avenue,  East 
Oakland.  The  contractor's  home  is 
directly   in   the   rear   of   the   work    shop. 

Mr.  Jurgewitz's  success  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
trade  and  he  never  undertakes  a  job  with- 
out first  guaranteeing  satisfaction.  Arch- 
itects who  have  employed  him  say  his 
work  is  first  class  which  accounts  for 
so  many  of  them  retaining  his  services 
without  thought  of  change.  Mr.  Jurge- 
witz possesses  an  artistic  temperament 
that  is  in  evidence  in  his  work. 
__ Among  the  contracts  which  he  has 
lately  completed  are  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple in  Berkeley,  Columbia  Theater,  Oak- 
land; fire  house,  Oakland;  Hotel  Ava- 
lon,  Masonic  Temple,  Santa  Rosa;  and 
the  Dunn,  Woolsey  and  Glasscock  resi- 
dences, Oakland. 


"Little  Giant"  Oil  Burners 

Many  of  the  new  buildings  going  up 
in  San  Francisco  are  being  equipped  with 
Little  Giant  oil  plants,  manufactured  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  G.  E.  Witt  Co., 
inc.  The  company  makes  oil  burners  for 
every  purpose  where  steam  or  air  is  used 


to  atomize  with.  A  specialty  is  made  of 
steam  heating  plants.  The  company 
claims  its  burners  will  save  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  over  others,  besides  obtain- 
ing the  highest  evaporation  and  efficiency 
possible  with  crude  oil. 


FOR  SALE.— I.  C.  S.  Bridge  and 
Structural  Engineering  Course,  including 
text  books.  About  half  price.  Call  621 
Monadnock  building,  San  Prancisco. 


WANTED. — Position;  have  had  ex- 
perience in  designing,  drafting  and 
sketching;  also  mechanic;al  and  structural 
engineering.  H.  Van  Velzen,  869 
Eighteenth  street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Jdl^AaBESIllS  ROOFING 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 

Gives  Better  Service 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisting properties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weather-proof. 


Costs  Less 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
roofing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

WriU  for  SampUs  and  Catalog 

H.  W.  JUHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

180  Second    Street,  San    Francisco 


ft»  ^^1 


A  Clever  Piece  of  Staff  Work  by  Mr.  Jureewitz  after  Design  by  Stone  fi  Smith.  Architects 

U.  RRED    UURQEWITZ  14-I6  TWENTIETH   AVENUE 

STAFF   AND    STUCCO    WORK  EAST  OAKLAND 


\ 


St.  Marks  Hot«-l.  Oakland.      Ben  G.  McDoufrall.  Architect.      John  B.  Leonard.  Engineer. 

Lind^ren  &  Hicks  Co..  Contractors. 


CORK 
REINF 


0  BARS  FOR 

INCRETE 


arc  usr 


rtf  thic  hrttlHind 


These  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,  and  can  be  furnished 
in  any  length  up  to  30   feet    at    once,  up  to  60    feet    on   special    order. 

All  OfficUl  Tests  and  Juries  have  ^Iven  Corruj^atcd  Bars  Rrst  PIkc 

Why  take  chances  with  inferior  forms  of  Reintorcement  when  the  use  of 
CORRUGATED  BARS  insures  perfect  bonding  and   permanency  of   structure  ? 


o 


JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.  E.,  Agent 

623-625    Monadnock    Building,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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Henry  T.  Scott,  President  Jolin  B.  Leonard,   Engineer 

John  F.  Davis,   Vice  President  E.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Secretary 

Xelephone  -  Temporary  19:28. 


WE 


CTC 


u 


RN 


Mill,  Shop  and  Field  Inspection  of  Bridge,  Building  and 
Ship-Building  Material,  Pipe,  Boiler-Plate  and  Railroad 
Equipment. 


tfChemical  and  Physical  Tests  of  Iron,  Steel,  Concrete,  Re- 
inforced Concrete,  Brick,  Stone  and  Terra  Cotta.  tfFor- 
mulae,  Analysis  and  Tests  of  Aggregates  for  Concrete  Work. 
IJConsultation  of  Plans  and  Specifications,  Cflnspection 
and  Superintendence  of  Construction. 


A  FEW  SAN  FRANCISCO  BUILDIN6S  RECENTLY  INSPECTED  BY  US 

ARCHITECTS 

Whittell  Building 17  stories  Shea  &  Shea 

Marston  Building 8      "       Meyer  &  O'Brien 

Quick  Building 7       "  C.  J.  Colley 

otation   \^  (San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric) 

Berkeley  Masonic  Temple 4 

Whitney  Building   8 

Alta   Investment    Bldg.    (Bases)  8 
Alaska  Commercial  "     C^^ftnfs'"'*)  9 

(Bases)  IS 


Metropolis  Bank 
Johann  Schmidt 
Oscar  T.  Luning 


(Bases)  10 
(Steel)    3 


Wright  and  Polk 
Wm.  H.  Wharff 
J.  R.  Bowles 
J.  E.  Freeman 
Myers  and  Ward 
L.  B>  Button 
Herman  Barth 
Nathaniel  Blaisdell 


z>*i    11   ^^^A    ^"'''*o    -ij-  234  HELLMAN  BLOCK 

621   MOnadnOCk    building  m  so.  Broadway.  Cor.  2od.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Home  Phooe  5747 


CHIC  AGO 


PITTSBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 


l_ 
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-  PATE  NT. - 

HYORAUUC  StA-60iN6  SCLF-PROPf  UINO  ORE06E 
DiSCKAReiNG  THROUGH  6000  FT. OF  PIPE. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
Saa  Praaclaco 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York, 

JackMBvlllc.  Fl«., 

Los  AnpHcs,  Cal., 
'  ton, 

Seattle, 

Honolulu. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  DREDGING  GO. 


HAHBOII    IMPROVKMCNTt    AND    DRCDQINQ    MACHINES 

OAKLAND.   CALIFORNIA 


BACON   ■UILDINO,    flOOMS  TC-TT*Te 


omeca  AOOT.  or  a.  r.  HUB 


Plumbing  and 


dill 


Supplies 


Radiators,    Boilers, 
*^-lorage  TanKs 

Wroug'Kt  Iron  Pipe,  Malleable 
d    Cast    Fittings,    Brass    and 

Iron  Valves 


an 


GEORGE  H.TAY 


ncisco,  .... 
'^Otb 


I  Minnt 

a  Sts.    Te'  ^ 


I 
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Oakland's  New  City  Hall 

Three  sets  of  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  Oakland's  new  City  Hall,  to  give 
the  Council  some  idea  of  what  will  be 
required,  and  they  all  provide  for  two 
separate  buildings,  one  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  locate  on  the  triangular 
park  space  in  front  of  the  present  City 
Hall,  and  the  other,  which  will  contain 
the  jail  and  the  Police  Courts  and  Police 
Department,  will  be  located  on  the  site 
of  the  present  City  Engineer's  building. 
The  first  building,  which  will  face  on 
San  Pablo  avenue  and  extend  back  to 
the  proposed  Washington-street  exten- 
sion, will  be  used  for  the  city  execu- 
tive offices. 


ORNAMENTAL 


Str  e  et 
Lights 


Streets  of  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  my  work. 


Electroliers  for    Streets 
And  Buildings. 

Estimates  furnished. 


H.   A.    SMITH 

409-411   FovirtH  Street 
OaKlandL,  Oal. 


Building  for  the  Owl  Drug  Company,  Mission 
Street  near  Second,  San  Francisco 


Designed  and  Built  by 


READY    MADE 

are  like  ready  made  cioiius 
Surprisingly  Good  Surprisingly   Cheap 

EASY     TO    GET 

Buy  one  and  be  convinced 

ANY  SIZE  ANY  PLAN 

Write  to  or  Call  on 

THE   HUBBARD    COMPANY 

1264  BROADWAY.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Oakland  Office  in  Sample  Cottage. 

Agents  for  Nfvada  Portable  House  Co.. 
office  and  factory  in  Reno,  Nev..  care  Borden 
Shannon  Const.  Co      Box  47*). 


J.  A.  ETTLER 

According  to  tKe 

Ettlcr-Suthcrland  Patent 


A  NLW   5\blLM  Uh 
REINFORCEMENT 


OFFICE. 

302  ATLAS  BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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This 

Handsome 

Office 

Building 

to  be  trimmed 
throughout  with 

RUSSWIN 

'NIT 

LOCKS 

and 

HARDWARE 

furnished  through 

Joost  Bros. 


.  1 0.3LLL 

:.  ERWIN 

^re.  CO. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Office  and 
Sample  Room: 

933-937 

MONADNOCK 

BUILDING 

San  Francisco 

Phone  Temporary  1370 


METROPOLIS  BANK.  San  Francisco 
L.  B.  DuUon,  Architect  Thompson-Starrett  Co..  Contractors 
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Th^  Mortis  Brown  Building^.  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco. 
M.  *l.  UYOIN.  Architect 


This  Handsome  Building  Now  Under  Construction 

z=^==^====   by  tiie  ======^ 

JOHN  C.  INCE  CONSTRUCTION  CO, 


CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 


Room  210,   McCLOUD    BUILDING, 
No.  406  Sutter  Street,  corner  Stockton 


HEAVY    MASONRY 

COMMERCIAL    BUILDINGS 
MILL   CONSTRUCTION 

REINFORCED   CONCRETE 


Telephone    Temporary    3301 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  AT  RENO.  NEVADA.      TWO  65  FT.   SPANS.  80^FT.    WIDTH. 

COTTON  BROS.  &  CO. 

GENERAL     CONTRACTORS 


Buildings,    Bridges,   Po\\er    Plants,  factories 

CONSTRUCTED  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
OR  OTHER  MATERIALS 

PILE  DRIVING,  WHARVES  AND  PILE  FOUNDATIONS 

The  system  of  executing  contracts  on  a  basis  of  "Cost-plus-a-fixed-sum" 
gives  most  satisfactory  results  to  owners  as  well  as  protection  from  exorbitant 
charges.  Every  detail  of  the  work,  its  cost,  its  quality,  the  progress,  are  constantly 
under  the  owner's  supervision.  He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  and  for  what  his 
money  has  been  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Many  ways  of 
expediting  work  develop  as  work  progresses,  and  these  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  the  contractor. 

This  method  allows  the  owner  to  have  the  use  of  our  equipment  (one  of  the 
best  on  the  Coast) — the  services  of  a  trained  force  of  men  to  work  together  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  to  save  cost  and  hasten  work.  It  gives  the  owner  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  this  firm  in  many  years  of  heavy  construction. 

By  this  system  we  are  able  to  work  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  owner  and 
his  architects  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  speed  at  a  minimum  cost.  Consultation 
solicited. 


MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BACON  BUILDING 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Are  You  Looking  for  a 

Sound  Investment? 


One  that  will  Yield 
Good  Dividends? 


OUR    PATEl/MT    UNIVERSAL    MIXER    AND    GRINDER 

=  BUY    SHARES    IN    THE 


INTERLOCKING  STONE  TYMPANY.  Inc. 

Sole  owners  of  Peterson's  System  of  Reinforced  Interlocking^  Concrete 
Building  Stone.  Manufacturers  of  Solid  Reinforced  Interlocking  Con- 
crete Stones  and  all  Machinery  Necessary  for  their  Pnduction.  Stock 
was  advanced  July  1  from  $3  to  $S  per  share.  BUY  NOW  as  another 
advance  will  be  made  shortly. 

Office  and  Plant,  563  Ninth  Street,  OaKland,  Cal. 
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You  can  save  monev 

On  every  concrete 
structure — by  using 


Plank  Holder 


Svillivan's  PlanK  Holder  does  away 
ivith  nailingr  and  makes  the  use  of  lumber  ag^ain  and  again, 
possible.  This  device,  which  is  patented,  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  and  removed  and  saves  its  cost  over  and 
over. — Other  contractors  are  saving  money  by  its  use. 
Are  you?  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

J.  H.  SULLIVAN,  444  Nirris  Bldg.,  Grui  RapMt,  Mich. 


c 


I 


Guaranteed    to    Stand 
San  Francisco 
Board  of  Public  Works 
Specifications 


Structural  Steel 
Coke  and  Pig  Iron 

Qirvin  &  Eyre 

Merchants'    Exchangee    BIdg:. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


Van  Wagner 
Bros. 


Plastering,  Brick,  Stone 
and     Cement     Work. 
Cement    Contractors   of 
New  Casino  and  Battling 
Pavilion,    Santa    Cruz. 


Work   Done    in  Any 
Section  of  California 


Address: 

Santa  Cruz 


Cement 

Structural  Steel 
Pig  Iron 
Coke,  Etc. 


Q.  W.  McNEAR 


210  BATTERY   STREET 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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")M  FIRE 


J 


ItM..  -  iLUiiun 

KOK    OFFICE   BUILDINGS,    FACTORIKS    AND    RESIDENCES 

RACKS  --  RUBBER    FIRE    HOSE  -  REELS 

cotton  Kul)bcr  Lined  Hose.   Underwriters  Unlined  I.inen  Hose 

METROPOLITAN  riRH  nXTINGl'lSHER 

Always  Ready  for  Use 

RUBBER    MATTING 

Stair  Treads  and  Strips 

RUBBER    TILING 

Send  for  Estimates 

573  579  MarKet  St..  San  Francisco 

Same  Location  we  had  before  the  Fire  


A 


I 


Grille  Work 

Stair  Work 

Office  and 

Bank 

Railings 

Wire 
Guards 

Elevator 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 


Electroher.  r  rcsno  v^ity  Hall 


MADE  BY 


White  Ornamental 
Iron  Company 

Office  and  Works,  Foot  of  Fifth  Ave.,  Oakland 
Tdet^KMie  Meiritt  57 

San  Francttco  Sales  Office,  499  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Telephone  Temponry  2997 


THE 


ENOS 


ir  Ai^  I 


Of  INew  York: 


Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

SPECIAL  DESHIWS       Oough  aad  Piae  Stneta 
AND  ESTIMATES         SAN  FRANCISCO 


>tSLiSiiiii 


bhowing      1  iny     Hoof  beami  i\ 


1  f 


NCRETE  &  STFF!   ENliiNhtklNi 

CONSXjLfliNO   i^NOi Niiy £RS 


-^lO  Hearny  Street 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


O-wrners  of  Visintini,   FranKe,   Ef^^ert    and    otKer  Patents. 

q       .  J .      j  Buildings,  Foundations,  Factories,  Bridges,  Power 
Specialties  |  pj^j^^^^  Sewerage,  Sewerage  Disposal,  Purification. 

-The^  "TINY"-VISINTIN1  SYSTEM  of  Reinforced  Concrete  U  the  beiU  mort  economical 
and  mo«t  efficient  Reinforced  Concrete  System  in  the  world. 

The  System  saves  25%  in  Concrete,    10%  in   Steel,       ' 

73%  in  Form  and  Carpenter  Work. 

It  can  be  applied  in  every  form  of  building.  a<  well  in  light  at  in  heavy  conttnictioni.  For  insUnce. 
aa  for  500  lb«.  live  loads  and  again  for  spans  from  10  to  120  feet.  We  have  more  than  75  Con- 
cessionaries in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  these.  Representatives  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Zurich,  Cairo,  etc. 


Testing  of  Bridge  Girders 


Bridge  in  Berzdoif ,  I.  S. 


4  I  .  # 


Contractors 

TO  TAKE 
LICENSES  IN 
ALL  CITIES 
AND  TOWNS 
IN  NORTH  & 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

MOST 
FAVORABLE 
CONOITIOMS 


iX  ^ 
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BETWEEN 


SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES 


AND 


NEW  ORLEANS 


OVER  THE 


NS 


ROUTE 


fining-  and  parlor  observation  car  service 
Library  and  cafe— Drawing  room  sleep- 
ers to  New  Orleans  without  change- 
Personally  conducted  tourist  excursion 
parties  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  Washington.  ([Connections  made  at 
iNew  Orleans  with  trains  for  the  North 
and  East  or  Southern  Pacific's  largest  new 
coastwise  steamers  for  New  Y  o  r  k  — 
Steamer  trip  adds  no  more  to  cost  than 
for  an  all  rail  ticket.     Ask  Agents 


f 


ItRN  PACIFIC 
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THE  MACHINERY  AND  rLtuiniyAL  yuwrANT 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Contractors 

351-353  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Have    Installed    Scientific    Heating  and   Ventilating   Plants 

- — -IN 


POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
AUDITORIUM    THEATRE    BUILDING 
HAYWARD  HOTEL  BUILDING 
HARVARD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 
SANTA  BARBARA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


SAN  PEDRO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SOUTH  PASADENA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

LOS  ANGELES  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCIENCE  BLDG. 

ALHAMBRA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SAN  DIEGO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


25  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


District  Agents  for  B.  K.   Stiirtevant  Company 


The  San  Francisco  Artificial  Stone  Company 


* 


H    L.  PETERSEN 


Artificial    Stone   Sidewalks,    Concrete    Walls* 
Foundations.  Tanks,  Reservoirs,  Buildings.  Etc. 


Ill  OFARRELL  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


UOHIN    I^OI3ERXS 


DEUORE    ROBERTS 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 


EXPERTS  IN 
Commercial    BulldlrtKi 
Reinforced  Concrete 
Heavy  IVfasonry 
iVIIII  Construction 
HifirH  ClasM  Residences 


Rush   Work 

311-312  CENTRAL   BANK    BUILDING 

Telephone.   Oakland  8856 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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California  Bnck  and  Clay  Company's  Neit'  Plant  at  Antioch.  Cal. 

THIS  BIG  PLANT  NOW  BEING  ENLARGED  TO  KELP  PACE  WITH  ORDERS 
We    make    Sewer    Pipe,    Chimney    Pipe,    Electric    Conduit. 
Hollow  Tile  Brick,    Hollow  Fire-Proofing,    fire  Face  Bnck. 

California  Brick  and  Clay  Mantifactiiring  Co. 

TC.CPHO.C  T.MPo...r  3097  ^23  Monadnock  BIdg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


uuO  STREETS  MAKE 


PT 


CITIES. 


STREET   PAVING    OUR  SPECIALTY 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


Worswick  Street  Paving  Co. 

FRESNO.  CAL. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  build  Cement  Block 
Houses  Anywhere  in  the  State ;  as  well  as  Re- 
inforced Concrete  Buildings.  Thorough  Work- 
manship.    Prices  Right.     Let  us  Figure. 


Office,  Forsythe  Block, 


Fresno,  Cal. 
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IMPROVED  wl!Ma\  iOUR  HEAT 

ABSOL,LJXEL,V    REI    I  \liUE 

WHY  l«»t  the  Nunshiiie  ko  to  waste,  and  your  monev  too,  when  at  trifliiiK  expense 
you  can  put  in  your  home  an  IMPROVED  CLIMAX  SOLAR  HEATER  that  wiH 
furnish  hot  water  from  sunshine  alone  — winter  and  summer  — for  your  bath, 
laundry,  and  all  domestic  purposes,  without  cost,  damage  or  delay? 
It  can  be  connected  with  the  range,  furnace  or  gas  heater  to  insure  hot  water 
on  rainy  days,  and  when  so  connected  saves  the  expense  of  a  kitchen  Imiler. 
It  insures  a  cool  house  during  the  hot  season.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your 
hot- water  i»ro!)Icni. 

SOLAR  HEATER  COMPANY 

343  New  Mlgh  St.        ....        -         UOS   AINaELES 


ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 

in  Staff  and  Stucco  Work 

Architectural  Sculpture  and  Decoration  for 
Interiors  and  Exteriors 

J.     E.     MANET  T  A 

Modeler 

lay  and  Flllmora  Stnets         -    -    Sai  Frucisefl 


Mosaic  and    i 
Tile  Floors,  I 
Fixtures  &  Artuootis 

PACIFIC  MANTEL  AND  TILE  GO. 

(InCiif  pi  ii  ,i(eu  / 

125-127  Telegraph  Ave. 

Phone  Oak  121 
OAKLAND         -  -         CAL. 
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PHtMf 
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LECTRICAL  CO 

l57MinnaSt„.arThirdSt| 

GOOD  WORK ' 


I 


PH§NE 


t  L  t  t  I   K 


I    ^ 


I  I 


I  ii 


C  A  L     W  1  R 

IIS   BRANCHES 

Estimates  turnished  on  any  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. Our  electrical  engineering  force 
will  gladly  give  advice,  without  charge,  to 
architects,  builders  or  owners,  on  any  con- 
templated improvements. 


The    Standard    Electrical    Construction     Co. 


has  done  a  great  portion  of  the  important 
work  in  its  line  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  including  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  Jas.  L.  Flood  Building, 
Crocker  Estate,  Stanford  University  Build- 
ings,  University  of  California. 

STANDARD   ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION    CO. 


H.  C.  THAXTER,  Electrical  Engineer 
HARRISON  DIBBLEE,  Secretary 


R.  J.  DAVIS,  President 
ALLEN  ST.  J.  BOWIE,  Vice-President 
Formerly  Rialto  Building 

New  Address,  60  Natoma  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CONSTANT    MEESE,  PRESIDENT  F.    GOTTFRIED.  VICE-PRESIDENT  WALTER    N.    KELLY.    SECRETARY 

Mum  $c  (Sottfrnb  Cnmpang 

ENGINEERS  and  MACHINISTS 

POWER   TRANSMITTING     MACHINERY 

AND    ALL    PERTAINING    THERETO 

ELEVATING    AND   CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

Nineteenth  and  Harrison  Streets 

SAN    FRANCISCO  -  -  .  .  CALIFORNIA 


ENGINES,  BOILERS,  PUMPS, 
WHEELS,  HOISTS,  GIANTS, 
STEAM  VESSELS  AND  MARINE 
MACHINERY.  PUNTATION  AND 
GENERAL  MACHINERY,  HEINE 
SAFEH  BOILERS,  SHEET  IRON 
AND  STEEL  WATER  PIPE, 
BRYAN  MILLS,  STEEL  WHIMS, 
JOHNSTON  CONCENTRATORS. 
MILL  GEARING,  BRIDGE  WORK. 


RibUUN  IBUN  \A/Unr\S 


MANUFACTURERS  OF    IMPROVED 

MINING  AND    MILLING 
MACHINERY 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 


L 


STEUART    AND     FOLSOM    STREETS 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


SEND    FOR 
CATALOGS 


CALIFORNIA 


AIJXEU    UOIJLIC  CO. 

FREMONT   AND   HOWARD   STS.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


IROIN     vIND  STEEL 


OTCPI        TOOL,  DRILL,  SPRING.  MACHINERY,  COLO 


Ipri^'    NORWAY  AND  AMERICAN 
nil  REFINED  IRON 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORCINGS  SHELl   AND  PLATE  STEEL 

Polished  Drill  Rods,  Cold  Kolled  Steel  in  Hexagons,  Flats  and  Squares 
Coppered  Bessemer  Kods,  Cold  Kolled  Bessemer  Strips  and  Sheet  Steel 
Cone   Head   Rivets,   Structural  Steel    in   Angles,    Channels,    Tees,    Etc. 

PACIFIC  MANAGERS  FOR 

CROCKER-WHEEI.  ER     COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Electrical  Engineers.   Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Motors  and  (icnerators 
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ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  OL  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

i^^^^^  I 

Pole  Line  Hardware  and  Construction  Material 

Telepinone  Apparatus 

Centiirv-Klein  Electric  Co. 


623  SANSOME   STREET 


Telephone  Temporary  1794 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

CHRISTIAN   DE  GUIGNE,  President 

SULPHUR 

612   CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


IMPORTERS  AND 

REFINERS  OF 


SUBLIMED  ROLL 
Refined.   Powdered 

and   CRUDE 


DEL  MONTE  MILLING  CO. 

Office  «ik1  Worb:    LOMBARD.  BET.    MONTGOMERY  AND  SANSOME 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FLOUR 

All  kinds  of  Grain  Bought  and  Sold  Get  Our  Prices 


/f 


^ 


MEAL 

AND 

FEED 

OF  ALL 
KINDS 


L 


Pioneer   Mdnulacturers 

and  Importers  of 
BORAX        SALERATUS 

BICARB  SODA 

SAL  SODA  ROSIN 

CAUSTIC  SODA 

SILICATE  OP  SODA 

ALUM         BATH  BRICK 

SODA  ASH       WHITING 

NEVADA  SODA 
CHLORIDE  OF  LIME 

COCOANUT   OIL 


JOHN    HORSTMANN   COMPANY 

LAVARINE 


Telephone,  South  122 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

675  BRYANT  ST..  Near  5th 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Tally  One  for  MeAkan  Onyx 

Our  onyx  will  be  used  in  the  fixtures  and 
wainscoting  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Oakland,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Long 
lieach,  the  San  Diego  Savings  Bank  and  for 
tine  entrances  in  the  Elks'  Hall  and  Scripps 
Building,  now  being  erected  in  San  Diego. 
We  have  also  placed  a  number  of  small 
I  ounter  and  fixture  jobs,  mantel  facing,  etc. 
N'otice  the  counter  installed  in  the  Ferry  Cafe 
and  the  beautiful  onyx  columns  in  the  show 
windows  of  Rosenthall's  fine  store  in  Oak- 
land. 

Our  onyx  can  be  obtained  from  any  first- 
lass  stone  manufacturer  or  contractor.  We 
are  now  manufacturing  at  our  own  plant 
turned  work  of  every  description,  such  as 
Columns,  Pedestals,  Electroliers  with  Onyx 
Shades  and  a  line  of  beautiful  specialties 
never  before  attempted  in  any  stone. 

We   shall   be  pleased   to  quote   prices  on   turned 
work  of  any  description  on  application,  or  a  card  will 
rintr  our  representative  with  samples  and  prices. 


I 


'edrara  Mexican  Onyx  Co. 


G.   A.   BUSHERT 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
agents: 

W     E.   HARTLEY  &  CO. 

Nfw  York  Bi  og.,  SEATTLE 


Br 


F.  M.  WEBB, 
N  Blk..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MADE  BY 


w 

L 


^— ^  m^^  ARE 

^,  ^K.  ALWAYS 

—    "^         REL,IA3l^E 


We  Make  Them  for  All  Purpose*  and  t  rcssurcs 

THE    GARLOCK    PACKIINQ    COiVIPAINV 


H.  M.  HYDE.  Manager 
Send  f<K  Our  New  Catabg 


670  Howard  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Hi. 

. 

.ACE 

GILLKY 

=    Cf^i 

,  Agents 

N.  W.  Cor.  1 

3th  and  Missioa  SU.,  Sao  Francisco 

HEATING 

AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 

■         II 

AND  CONTRACTORS 

J\ 

/yrf 


I^USc^ 


fc 


f  ^ 
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The  KLEIN  Furnace 

"BUILT  SQUARE" 

Especially    Adapted    for    Dwelling    Houses. 
Churches.  Schools  and  Halls 

Clean,  Reliable,  Simple,  Economical 

Architects    and     Builders    Investigate    This. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled.  "A  Square 

Talk  on  a  Sfjuare  Furnare." 

F.   KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,Cal. 
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C.  F.  WIELAND 

Consulting  Engineer 

Steel    Frame  and    Re-Inforced 
Concrete  Structures. 
Plans,  Details  and  Specifications  Pre 

pared. 

Shop  and  Field  Inspection 

911  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE. 
TEMPOBARY  382B 


Member    Amer 
Soc.  Mech.  EuK 


' 


BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  AND 
ERECTED  ON  A  PERCENT- 
AGE   BASIS 

Alcaiar  Theatre  Designed  and  Erected  by 

H.  Q.  CORWIN 

ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEER 

2215    BUSH     STREET 

Telc»h«ne  West  6324 


SHAWCOMPANYjac. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


BRICK   AND  CONCRETE 
A  Specialty 


II  UNION  PLACE 


San  Francisco 


Delmar  Smith  Company 

Engineers  and   Contractors 

KOHL  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 

Telephoae,  Market    2903 


il 


SURETY  ON  BONDS 

Pacific   Surety   Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Bonds  Furnished  for  Contractors 

Cash  Assets,  $425,000.00 

Safe  Deposit  Bulldint,  326  MoatEomery  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephoae  Temporary  1293 

OFFICERS 

Wallace  Everson.  President 

John  Bf.rmingham,  Vice  President 
A.  P.  Redding,  Secretary 


J 


MOINOUIT       C 

Expanded  Metal  and  Corrugated  Bak 

Concrete  Construction  For 

Short  and  Long  Spans 


EXPANDED  METAL  LATH 
HOME  INDUSTRY 


WESTERN  EXPANDED  METAL  AND  f IRE  PR00flN6  CO. 

Office 
2265  California  St.,  San   Francisco 


The    Latest    Invention 

Patented  in  U.  S.  and 
Fordfo  Coontrie 

The  Atkinson 
r  Window 


TUlt 


ELIMINATES  ALL  DANGER 


SAN    ri»*NCI»CO    OFFICC: 

430  Mor^ADNOCK  Building 

OAKLAND  orwicm: 

Second  and  Wcbstcr 
■«  Stpccts 


Wm.  C.  NcGeorge 

HANAOCR     «ALK»    OKPT.      I 


Tclci^oti*  MAiN 


Steger  Electrical  Works 

Aoythiiif  and  Everythios  Electrical 
Qat  and  Electric  Fixtures 


1917  Fresno  St.         Fresno,  Cal. 
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F.  J.  AMWEG.  M  Am  Soc.  C.  E. 
Enirineer  and  Manager 


J.  B.  ROHRER.  M  W-S.  E. 
Assistant  Manager 


Atnerican=Hawaiian 

Engineering  and  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. 


HIVOIIVHHRS  A.IVD 
COISTR  ACTORS 


Contractors  for 

Monadnock  Building 
Newman    &    Levison  Building 
Hahneman   Hospital   Building 
California  Wine  Ass'n  Building 
San   Mateo   Co.    Court    House 


Temporary  Office : 

332    TURK     STREET 

San  Francisco 


No  Bulldint  In  the  New  San  Francisco  will  be  abio- 
—  lately  safe  froa  fire  without  tbe 


BADGER  CHEMICAL  EXTINQUISHER 


Always  Ready 
EEasiiy  Operated 


For 


Office  Buildings, 
Factories  and 
Residences 


We  have  established  permanent  quarters  at 

507  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Tenporary  J892 

BADGER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 
Offices  formerly  at  215  Sansome  St. 


WCE 

INTER 


lONAI 


■ 


THE  '^^-1 
STANDARli   A 

Can  It  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book 
WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 

I  M  wTIONARY  that  it  is:— 
I  he  Standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts? 
1  he  Standard  of  the  Govt.  Printing  Office? 
The  Basjs  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks?  In- 
'orscd  by  every  State  School  Supt.?      Univer- 

lUy  recommended  by  College  Presidents  and 
t  ducators?     The  Standard   lor  over  99%  of 

iC  Newspapers? 

IP  TO  I>ATE  and  IIKT.IABI.E. 

i:\HO  Pages.  6000  lllustratio 

•sho'il  1  Yon  IVot  0"n  Nnrhi  r\  '•o'»k  . 


Wkbstkrs  Colleoiate  DicnoKART. 
The  larifest  of  our  abridgments.  K^jrulur 
and  Thin  l'&|ier  editions.  Unsurpaaat^d  for 
e.egwnre  i  pd  ronvenience. 

1116  PAUEB  and  U^O  lLt,USTRAT10K8. 


Wnte  fur  "The  Story  of  a  Bo<L>k  "— 

O.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springfield,    Mass.,    U.  S.  A, 

(iKT  THK   BKHT. 


Free. 


nen 


iting  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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GET  the  Best  and  Keep  Your  Money 
at  Home  by  using  Empire  Plaster, 
the  Only  Pure  Gypsum  Plaster  Made  on 
this  Coast.  ^ 


B,iVl  I 
PLA 

COM  1 


R  E 


^^  I  ^ 


1  EK 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Hard  Wall  Finishing 
Casting  and  Land 


PLASTER 


ADAMS    WHARF 

OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  6821 


General  Sales  Office  and  Warrhouse  : 

16th  and  HARRISON  STS. 
San  Franclsco 

Phone  Market  717 
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US 


Pacific  Blower 
and  Heatini. 

HEATING    AND   VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 


and 


Mechanical 
Gravity  System 
of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  De= 
signed  and  In- 
stalled. Results 
Guaranteed  =   = 


Plans  Furnished  Free  of  Cost 

3261  TO  3267  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone.  Special  389 


RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

Tapestrotea  Burlaps    Canvases 
and  other  Decorative  Textiles 

Samples  sent  upon  request,  Departments 

20  E.  T IV enty First  Street,  New  York 
43  E.  Randolph  Street,   Chicago 


LOi  Ami    •  fKfiSSEP  BRliK  LO. 

THE  FINEST  PRESSED  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 

All  Shapes,  All  Colors.  Impervious  Roofing  Tile,  Mission, 
Spanish,  Oriental.  Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick,  the  Highest 
Grades  Made.  Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing.  Mantel  Tile. 
Hearth  Tile.     Vitrified  Paving  Brick.     Salt  Glazed  Conduits 


Office: 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 


1006  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING 


17   State  St..   New  YorK 


118   Battery  St.,   San  Francisco 


BOWRING 


OMPANY 


Importers    of    Duili 


Materials 


Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 

THE  GOAT  BRAND  AND  PETERS"  BRAND 

PORTLAND     CEMENTS 

Oviaranteed    to    Pass    all    Tests 

Equal,  if  not  Superior,  to  the  Very  Best  Cements  on  the  Market 


C     T.  Bo^vling'  &  Company,  Ltd. 


Liverpool       Lontion 
Oardiff 
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rn<  'TO  sum  IPS 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


FRESH   PLATES,   FILMS    AND    PAPERS 

DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG    UPON  APPLICATION 


Hirsch  6l  Kaiser 


1757  Fillmore  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  FINN 
President 


FOBERT  B.  FINN 
Secretary 


John  Finn 

Metal  Works 


Babbitt  Metals 
Solder   and  Galvanizing 

PERMANENTLY    LOCATED 
AND    DOING   BUSINESS  AT 

Second  and  Harrison  Streets 
San  Francisco 


WATER  CLOSETS 

That  CANNOT  Wear  Out 

ELK"    "EAGLE" 


11 

SYPHON  JET 


WASH  DOWN 


The  tanks  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  heavily  enameled  inside 
and  outside  like  a  bath  tub. 


MADR  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 


THE  LOUIS  LIPP  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  D.  DENNISON  &  CO. 

^SellitiK  Affents : 

534-556  Polk  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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SHEET  AND  BAR  COPPER  ^    ^  SEAMLESS  COPPER  PIPES 

Sanders    (BL    Co/s  Copper   'WorKs 

Carl  L.  Schalitz,  Prop. 

Practical  Coppersmiths,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Copper  Work,  Sanders^  Continuous  Stills,  Etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  all  kinds  of  repair  work  for  steamboats,  etc. 
^^Beale  and  Howard  St».,     San  Krancisco,  California 


THE    I 


MACHINERY    wOMPAN Y,  iitSli^  "jy^/^SL. 

SAWMILL  AND  WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 
BOX    FACTORY    AND    SHINGLE     MACHINERY 
Enginis.  Boilers,  Saw  Tools,  Ewart  Link  Belting  and  Conveyor  Chains,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Elevator  Buckets,  Etc.  Etc. 
ATLAS  BUILDING  SAN   FRANCISCO 


E.  L  HUETER,  President  LINCOLN  i..  ..  .,,,..5.  Manager 

CALIFORNIA  INK  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Lithographic  and  Printing 


N    K    5^ 


33  CLEMENTINA  ST.,  SAN  FR, ,  ,v  .0.  ^ 

Phone  Temporary  46fl8 


p.lW  YORK  ::  CHICAGO 


JAMES  W.  KERR.  President  and  Manag**!^ 


CHAKLEb  L>.  STEIGER.  Secretary 


Stelger  &  Kerr  Stove  6l  Foundry  Co. 


Successors  to  Steigkr  &  Kerr 


Manufacturers  of 

0tiiu^a  anh  Uang^H 

And  all  kinds  of  Heating  Stoves  and  Steel  Ranges 


Also  Man-'-    •    rers  of 

Mining.  Railroad,  Architectural  and  Bridge  Castings 


All  '^l"^" 


Special  attention  paid  to  Street  Department  w()ri<,  sucli  as  Manholes,  Cessjx)ols,  etc. 

Corner  Folsom  and  EigHteentK  Sts. 

Telephone  Market  2.S()  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


DUNN    PETROLEUM   BURNER   COMPANY 


Dunn's  Instantaneous 
Water  Heater,  Dunn's 
Hot   Blast   Oil  Stove 


Hotels,  Hospitals,  Restaurants,  Bakeries, 
Apartmeat  Houses,  Office  Buildings,  Private 
Residences,  and  Power  Plants  Equipped 
with  Oil  Plants.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : : 


We  are  eqaipploe  the  Faimoat  Hotel 
Kitchen  and  Bako-y  with  oar  system. 


217=219  Monadnock  Bid?:.  T^HSSS^^ot    San  Francisco 
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GORHAM    RUBBER   CO. 

SEAllLE        SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES - 

Belting,  Packing  and  Hose 

MOOTS  AND  SHOES  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES 

SiISd  IlOTHING  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES,  ETC. 

Telephone  Exchange  508 

Fourth  and  Washington  Sts..  Oakland        105--107  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 

Rubber  Factory  In  San  Francisco.  


s 


Henry  Cow  ell 


Manufacturers  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Marble  Valley 
m^  ^^  AND  San  Juan  Lime 

Lime  and  Cement  Co.  i,,,j-pr;rANo  trowe. 

15  East  St ,  San  Francisco         Portland  cement 


Payi 
Works. 

Square    and     Hexagon 
Established  1871  — Inc. 


H  The   only  Carriage  Bolt  Works  on  the      | 

Pacific  Coast.    Manufacturers  of  Iron  and 

Steel  Set  Screws,  Cap  Screws,  Studs,  and 

all  kinds  of   Bolts  and  Nuts,     Upset  Bridge  Rods,  Truss 

Rods  and  Anchors;  Head  and  Point  Drift  Bolts,  \\  ine  Cask 

Bolts  with  Brass  Acorn  Nuts,  Turnbuckles,  Cold-Punched 

Nuts      All    kinds    of    General    and  Special    Blacksmithing. 

Dec    17    1888  121-123  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco.     [\ 


r Fairbanks  Standard  S 
All  Sizes  and  Capacities 
Counters,  Portable 
Wagon,  Dormant.  R.R.Track 
^^^"o{  Trucks,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FAIRBANKS,     MORSE     &     C  O. 

531-537     HOWARD    STREET.         SAN     FRANCISCO.     CALIFORNIA 


1 


Associated  Oil  Company 


PRODUCERS    AND    SELLERS   OF 


RUDE  Fuel  Oil 


.  M^    u AH..,  EST  C 
KERN  RIVf 


McKITTRICK 


V 


GENERAL  OFFICE:  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Van   Emon   Elevator   Company  Not 

Affected 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Architect  and  En- 
gineer: 

Sir, — You  have  probably  noticed  in  the 
daily  press  that  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany has  obtained  a  favorable  decision 
in  its  patent  suit  against  B.  C.  Van 
Emon.  Many  of  our  customers  and 
friends  have  concluded  from  this  publi- 
cation that  the  Otis  Elevator  Company 
had  finally  succeeded  in  its  effort  to  put 
its  only  formidable  local  competitor,  the 
Van  Emon  Elevator  Company,  Inc.,  out 
of  the  passenger  elevator  business  and 
that  the  Elevator  Trust  had  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  elevator  business.  Such 
is  not  the  case. 

This  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  vs. 
B.  C.  Van  Emon  and  in  favor  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company  is  a  personal  matter 
affecting  Mr.  B.  C.  Van  Emon  but  not 
the  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company,  Inc., 
which  has  not  been  sued  by  the  Otis  Ele- 
vator Company.  However,  the  Van 
Emon  Elevator  Company  feels  an  ex- 
planation is  necessary  because  the  public 
is  slow  to  distinguish  the  important  legal 
difference  between  the  man.  Van  Emon. 
and  the  corporation  bearing  his  name. 
The  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company,  Inc., 
is  no  more  restrained  by  this  decision 
against  B.  C.  Van  Emon  than  is  the 
A.  B.  See  Company  of  New  York,  (the 
largest  competitors  the  Otis  Elevator 
Trust  has  in  the  Eastern  States),  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Pittsburg:   (which  manufac- 
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tures  and  catalogues  an  "electro-mag- 
netic control"  elevator  car  switch,  iden- 
tical with  the  Otis  control),  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Company  (manufacturers  of 
similar  elevator  car  switches),  the 
Schureman  Company  of  Chicago  (manu- 
facturers of  "electro-magnetic  control" 
elevator  car  switches)  and  several  other 
big  corporations  that  have  been  manu- 
facturing and  selling  this  apparatus  for 
years  on  the  advice  of  their  patent  at- 
torneys,— "that  the  Otis  'Baxter  patent' 
(for  an  electric  switch  in  the  elevator 
car  controlling  an  electric  motor  with  a 
constant  current  system)  was  worthless, 
because  antedated  by  the  Taine'  patent 
(already  expired);  and  because  the  mod- 
ern electric  system  uses  a  'constant  po- 
tential current',  which  will  not  operate 
the  Baxter  System  of  Elevator  Control." 
The  Baxter  Patent  expires  next  March 
in  any  event,  and  in  the  interval  the  at- 
torneys for  Mr.  Van  Emon  have  applied 
for  a  "rehearing''  before  Judge  Whitson, 
(which  application  acts  as  a  stay  of  the 
whole  proceedings).  They  have  also 
filed  an  appeal  from  his  decision  that 
will  come  before  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  some  time  this 
summer,  or  early  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Van 
Emon  and  his  attorneys  feel  positive 
that    the    appeal    will    be    successful,   and 


that  the  Baxter  Patent  will  be  declared 
invalid. 

Meantime  the  Van  Emon  Elevator 
Company,  Inc.,  will  continue  to  contract 
for  and  install  elevators  with  electro- 
magnetic control,  believing  that  the  de- 
vice is  no  more  patentable  (considering 
its  universal  and  common  use  for  the 
past  twenty  years)  than  a  common  elec- 
tric key  switch  in  a  lamp  socket,  or  a 
push  button  for  a  call  bell. 

The  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company, 
Inc.,  also  stands  ready  to  protect  with 
an  indemnity  bond  all  purchasers  of  its 
magnet  control  passenger  elevators 
against  any  litigation  commenced  by  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company.  Such  protec- 
tion is  not  required  in  contracts  specify- 
ing rope  control,  and  mechanical  lever 
control  of  elevator  cars  which  are  not 
influenced  by  the  Court's  decision.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  agents  of  the 
Otis  Company  have  also  (in  spite  of 
the  United  States  Government's  prohi- 
bition vs.  the  employment  of  such 
"Trust  methods")  threatened  users  of 
this  apparatus. 

The  lawsuit  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Trust 
against  B.  C.  Van  Emon  was  com- 
menced five  years  ago  as  a  spite  suit  to 
harass  a  dangerous  rival  and  drive  him 
out  of  business.  For  several  years  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company  delayed  the 
suit's  adjudication  and  kept  it  (with  its 
menace  of  legal  proceedings  vs.  pur- 
chasers) hanging  over  the  heads  of  ar- 
chitects, contractors  and  owners  to  com- 
pel them  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
"Otis  elevators. 

Legal  action  was  confined  to  B.  C.  Van 
Emon  because  the  Otis  Corppany  did 
not  own  his  business  and  could  not  con- 
trol his  bids.  It  did  own  Cahill  &  Hall, 
McNicol  and  other  local  concerns  and 
bid  collusively  with  them  (to  the  great 
injury  and  loss  of  San  Francisco  owners) 
until  enjoined  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment suit  of  April,  1906.  It  was  only 
when  the  so-called  "Baxter"  patent  had 
about  eight  months  to  run,  that  it  seemed 
an  "everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose"  policy,  to  argue  the  case  and  chance 
an   unfavorable   decision. 

Believing  that  we  have  made  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Van  Emon  Elevator  (Tom- 
pany.  Inc.,  plain  to  you  as  outlined  in 
the  premises,  and  believing  we  can  count 
on  your  loyal  support  in  our  fight  against 
this  Twenty  Million  Dollar  Elevator 
Trust  that  manufactures  its  apparatus 
and  distributes  its  wages  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  pays  its  dividends  to  Eastern  stock- 
holders, we  remain,  very  truly  yours. 
Van  Emon  Elevator  Company,  per  H.  B. 
Rathbone,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

P.  S. — Remember  that  when  you  buy 
a  Van  Emon  Elevator  you  help  to  re- 
build San  Francisco  and  keep  your 
money  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  our  equip- 
ment is  manufactured  at  home  and  our 
employees  and  stockholders  live  here. 
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Residence:   1406  Filbert  St. 

D.  ROSS  CLARKE 

Plastering  and  Cement 
Contractor 

Oraamental  Plastering  and  Cement 
Plastering  on   Reinforced  Concrete 

a  Specialty  i 

San  Francisco 


Box  258 
BUILDERS'  Association 


Spencer  Desk  Co 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

AND 

ASSEMBLY  HALL  SEATING 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

STEEL  STANDARD  SCHOOL  DESK 
AND  OPERA  CHAIR 

509   Montgomery  Street,    San   Francisco 


11  iPuLITO 
REVRR^IBLE 
WINUU  W5 

Modern,  pcsctlcidt  •coiioiiilcsl* 
As  necessary  to  modern  build- 
ins  equipment  as  electric  light- 
ing. Admit  perfect  ventilation 
and  cleaning  from  the  INSIDE. 
Used  in  the  best  and  largest 
residences  and  office  buildings 
In  Los  Angeles 

Descriptive  Liters  tare 
sent  on  requcit. 

HIPOLITO  SCREEN  AND  SASH 

COMPANY 

634-638    Maple    Avenue 

Main  1806  Hobm  5190 


C.A.WESTCOn  PAINT  CO. 

HOUSE,  SIGN  AND 
SHIP      PAINTING 

Dealers  in  Oils.  Mixed  Paints,  Copper  Paint, 

Submarine  Compounds.  Marine  Paints. 

Ship  Painting  a  Specialty. 


TELEPHONE  JAMES  1411 

150  East  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOVT 


fleneral  Contractors 


We  are  prepared  to  Contract  Work 
in  Sao  Francisco  and  other  Bay 
Cities  as  well  as  otlier  portions  of 
Northern  California 

Correspoodrace  Solicited 


Bflllden  Excbance 

San  Praicisco,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


PHONC:    fell  9246 


T.  V.  GALASSI.  Pre*. 
R.  D.  PORTER.  Sec. 


G.  A.  SCHUSTER 
W.  T.  STEWART 


GALASSI  MARBLL 
6c  MOSAIC  CO. 

DESIGNERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

MARBLE,  MOSAIC,  TERRAZZO 
TILES,  FLOORS,  STEPS, 
WAINSCOT,  DECORATIONS 


Office,  Factory  and  Show  Rooms 

1121  FELL  STREET,  Near  Devisadero 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Member 
Builders*  Association 


Member 
Builders*  Exchange 


m  FRANKFORT 

Marine.  Accident  and  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company 

Of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Germany 

Established  1865 

Capital     -        -        -        .      $1,250,000.00 
Deposited  in  the  United  States    •>      200,000.00 


VosSj  Conrad  &  Co. 

Managers 


Rooms  229-231-233  Monadnock  Building 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  2717 


VALVOLINF  OIL  w. 

440  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Leonard  &  Ellis  Department 


OIL  RIiriNIlRS 

Cylinder*  and  E^nsine  Oils 

Show  Best  Results  at  Minimum  Cost 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH  HOUSES : 

Portland,  Oregon  Tacoma,  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington      !  os  Angeles,  Cal. 

"WorKs,  Eldgfe-water,   Ne-w  YorK 


ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN,   President 

L   W.   HELLMAN,  Jr.,  Vice-President  GEORGE  GRANT,  Asst.  Cashier 

F.   L.   LIPMAN,  Vice-President  W.   McGAVIN,  Asst.   Cashier 

FRANK  B.   KING,   Cashier  E.   L.  JACOBS,  Asst.  Cashier 


\7 


ells  Fargo  Nevada  Natiot- 

or    SAN    FRANCISCO 

Union  Trust  Building,   No.   4  Montgomery  Street 


5a  nl^ 


Capital     Paid    Up  -  -  - 

Surplus    and    Undivided     Profits 

: Total - - 


$6,000,000.00 
^,«8-4,80«.lQ 


aiQ»S8^808.19 


Isaias  W.   Hellman 
Robert  Watt 
Leon  Sloss 
C.   DeGuigne 


DIRECTORS  : 

Dudley  Evans  Wm.  F.  Herrin 

E.   H.   Harriman  Herbert  E.  Law 

A.   Haas  James  L.   Flood 

L  W.   Hellman,  Jr.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 


Percy  T.    Morgan 
J.  Henry  Meyel" 
F.   L.   Lipman 


ir 


N.  CooK  Beltin 


o. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GOLDEN  STATE 

PATENT  STRETCHED 
LEATHER  BELTING 


I 


Corner  Fremont  and  Howard 
Streets 


SJIM  FRANCISCO, 

California 
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LONQ     SYRUP     REFINING     CO. 

SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAR  AND  POWDERED  SUGAR.  CALIFORNIA  PRESERVES 
JAMS.  JELLIES,  FRUIT  BUHER.  KETCHUP,  HONEY.  MINCE  MEAT  AND  MARASCHINO  CHERRIES 

OKK^ICE  AND  REF^INERY 

Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts.         Telephone  south  486         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


OKKICES 
F»ARIS 


LONDON 


BERLIN 


HE  CALIFORNIA  COTTON  Ml! '  S  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


CITY  OFFICE 

310  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Manvifacturers  of 

COTTON 
JUTE  ^GOODS 


SPECIALTIES 

Cotton  Sail,  Se^win^,  Seine  and  Wrapping 
~  T^nes,  Carpet  W^arp,  Etc. 


Cotton  Rope,  Cotton  DucKs,  Seamless  Ba^s 

Cotton  or  Jute  or  Cotton  and  Jxite,  Any 

Size  or  SKape  Made  to  Order 

Cotton    Batting,    To-weling, 
Candle  "WicKing,  Cotton  W^aste 

ALL  niNDS   OF  COTTON  FABRICS 

Correspondence  Solicited,  and  All  Inquiries  Shall  Have  Prompt  Attention. 


ASBES 


GOODS 


Sole  Agents  for    KEASBEY    A     MATTISON    COS 

MAGNESIA  'o"E^re'  SECTIONAL 

STEAM  PIPE  and  BOILER  COVERING 

>ACKING   AND  WICKING 

iVlAONKHlA    ASKK^TOS    SUPRLY    CO. 

Successors  Dk  Solla  Dkussing  Co. 
157-163    SPEAR    STREET  Telephone  Temporary  1535  SAN    FRANXISCO,    CAL. 


I 


WE  CARRY  STOCn   ON  THE 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS,  GOOD  PRICES 

SUPPLIIIS  ARC  LAMPS 

FOWER  APPA^  \TUS 

Cali/uffuu  Electrr  '^  Works 

642  Folsom  Stt  ::        ::        San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  or  ilding  that  did  not  Burn 


iharli  HJartn?  Jnaurattr?  (En.,  i^mwtt 

OF  LIVERPOOL,  ENG. 

D.  SPRECKELS   &    BROS.  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 


J  r.    w^^wi^    u.    SON,    MANAGERS 

MTGOMERY   AND    SACRAMENTO   STS. 

TELEPHONE  PRIVATE  EXCHANGE  68  SAN     FRANCISCO.    CALIFORNIA 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  Howe  Scale  Company  begs  to  announce  that  in  addition  to  »  comp'et^: 
line  of  Scales,  Trucks,  Letter  Presses,  Coffee  Mills  and  the  HALL  SAt  L 
COMPANY'S  SAFES,  they  will  install  several  samples  of  the  celebrated 
J.  W.  Fiske's  Fancy  Iron  Stable  Stalls  and  Stable  Fixtures,  as  well  as  a  full  hn( 
of  Fiske's  Copper  Weather  Vanes.         ::  ::  ::  '•'■  •'• 


I690  MARKET  STREET  Now. 
PHONE     MARKET    728 


After  September  1st  143-149  MAIN  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chas.  G.  Roeblinjr.  Pres.:  F.  W.  Roebling,  Sec.  &  Treas..  W.  .\.  Rocbling.  V.  Prcs.;  S.V.  Mooney.  M«r. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WIRB    LATH 

INSULATED  WIRE,  WIRE  ROPE,  WIRE  CLOTH 

We  make  the  Highest  Grade  of  Wire  Rope  for  Elevators  made  in  the  World 

We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  all   orders 
Ofkicf.  202  SECOND  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Sa>^eH  lO  to  30  Rer  Oent  In  Puel 

Besides  keeping  a  reserve  of  Hot  Water  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  power,  pre- 
vents sedimentary  deposit  in  boilers.  Other  savings  fully  explained  in  our  free  booklet. 

**Qr*een*s  Economizer*" 

Charles  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  Engineers 

Contractors  for 

Complete  Power,  Lighting,  Mining  and  Pumping  Plants 
Corner  Mission  and  First  Streets  Temporary  Branch  Ofifice 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  407  Fourteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Branches:  Los  Ansreies,  Seattle,  New  York. 


GEO.  E.   MILLER.   Manaijcr  1  eleplionc  i  ciaporary  4U5  k.    1 .  MURRAY,   Asst.  Manager 

Pioneer  Asphaltum  and  Artificial  Stone  Pavement  Co. 

I  nc«rporated 

Rock  Asphaltum  For  Sale        Artificial  Stone  and  Asphaltum  Sidewalks         Asphaltum  Roofing  a  Specialty 

710  MONTGOMEKV  STREET.  SAN  FR.ANCISCO 


C  j.  HtiiNiJKi  '     ). 

Formerly    C.  J.  Hendry 

42   CLAY   ST.,     San  Francisco,    Cal. 


SHIP  CHANDLERY 

AND   NAVAL  STORES 

Agents  Leduc  Tula  Impt.  Co. 


1. 


IMPORTKRS   AND   WHOLESALE   DEALERS   IN 

BRDSBES,  BROOMS,  WOODENWARE,  Etc. 


159  South  Park,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tel.  Temporary    1 1 19 


REMOVED 


PATRICK    &    COMPANY 


Telephone  Franklin    1 788 


RUBBER    STAMPS,    ETC 


126  BUSH  STREET 


Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS 

-— -  AND  JUTE  BAGS 

::  TWINES   ::  cotton  waste 
SANSOME   AND   VALLEJO  STREETS 

SAIV    F^RAINCISCO  ...  CAUIRORIVIA 


KEEP  THE  LARGEST  STOCK 


DO  THE  BEST  WORK 


I 


6AS. 


=ALAMO^ 

AND  DISTILLATt  ENGINES 

Do  More  AVnrl: 


Render  Carburetor  trouble  impossible. 
Canjiot  waste  fuel  if  you  try. 
Du  not  depend  upon  batteries  for  igniti(jn. 
Cost  no  more  than  other  engines  but 

An  economical,  dependable  power  at  reasonable  cost. 
From  three  to  fifty  horse-power,  stationary,  electric 
light,    portable    or  traction,    carried    at  all  times  by 

CAMPBELL  BROS. Seattle,  Washington 

BULEN-WOOD  &  CO. -         -  Tacoma,  Washington 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO. Portland,   Oregon 

PHILIP  GIRIODl Stockton,  California 

JULIUS  BEEMAN,  Gen.  Agt.  Lumber  Exchange         -         -         -    Portland,  Oregon 
NORTHWEST  MACHINERY  CO.  .         .         .         -         Spokane,    Washington 

WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELPXTRIC  WKS.       -       San  Francisco,  California 

HAMPTON  HARDWARE  CO.  Marysville,  California 

THOS.  S.  NORTON  &  SON Los  Angeles,  Cahfornia 

THE   PORTLAND   GAS   CO. 

INST.XLL  THE  .ALAMO  EXCLUSIVELY 

THE  ALAMO  MFG  CO. 

JULIUS  BEEMJ^M,  Manager 

423  LUMBER  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Builders  of  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Ejigines 
We  wish  more  distributors  in  California. 
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FUEL   OIL   BUniMcIRS 

IMPROVED    LITTLE    GIANT   OIL    BURN'^oS 

Modern  Hi^h  Grade  FUfX  OIL  BURNING  MACHINERY  and 
Supplies  for  Power  and  Heating  Plants. 

G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the  In- 
stallation of  High  and  Low  Pressure  Steam  Plants 


1165  HOWARD  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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"'Kforced  Corvcrete-- 


The  Administration  BuiWinK^of  the  Geo.  N.  Pierce  Manufacturing  Plant  at  Buffalo  taken  durin^f  the  process  of  construction. 
This  impiensi.'  plant,  having  over  325.000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  was  built  throughout 
according  to  the  Kaiin  System  of  Reinforced  Concrete. 


During  the  past  two  years  manufacturing  plants  with  an  aggregate  of 
over  30  acres  of  floor  space  have  been  built  according  to  the  Kahn  System 


of  Reinforced  Concrete,  for  the  automobile  industry  alone. 
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Expanded  Metal,  Cup-Bar,  and  Kahn  Metal  Lath. 
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Architecture 

Some  iriiolcsonic  Critici'siii  that  SlioiiliI  luiicfit  the  Profcssio)! 

By  ['.  \V.   IHTZPATRICK,  Arcliitrct 

I  I  1  f'^SE  may  be  but  the  idle  thouj^hts  of  an  idle  fellow.  If  any  one  makes 
I  the  charge,  I  will  plead  "i^uilty."  It  is  summer,  vaeation-time,  and  I 
am  rather  pleased  to  have  this  little  idle  while,  and  the  idea  of  having 
time  to  think,  idly  or  otherwise,  instead  of  having  to  act  and  quickly,  is 
indeed  refreshing.  My  surroundings  are  beautiful,  peaceful  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  merely  enjoy.  Any  profound  thinking  would  be  irksome ;  certainly 
any  pessimistic  thoughts  would  be. 

Without  the  slightest  trace  of  pessimism  therefore,  but  merely  the  re- 
>>ultant  thoughts  from  a  little  quiet  introspect,  retrospect,  prompted  by 
probably  more  reading  in  the  last  few  days  than  I  have  had  time  for  in  a 
year  prior,  suggests  the  cjuestion  "What  is  Architecture  today?"  The 
direct  cause  of  that  question  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  enclosing  two 

clippings  from  recent  issues  of  the  New  York  Press.    One  reads: 

..yj^gy  ^j^^lg  Literature." 

"The  architect — and  his  still  more  important  colleague,  the  stone  cutter 
— wrote  their  ambition  into  stately  piles,  their  soaring  fancy  into  daring, 
tlying  buttresses,  their  grim  humor  into  grinning  gargoyles,  their  romanti- 
cism into  flowery  cornices  and  vine-twined  pillars.  Architecture  then  was 
literature  writ  in  marble.  lUit  in  these  latter  times  the  architect  is  the 
lackev  of  wealth.  Me  bends  above  his  drawing  board,  not  for  fame,  but  for 
gain.  What  might  have  remained  through  the  ages  the  noblest  of  arts  ha^ 
i)een  prostituted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  commercially  successful  and 
the  hereditarily  fortunate.     Art?     r»ah.  greed  in  granite." 

The  other : 

"Architectural   I'ame." 

"Let  us  be  frank  in  these  respects.  The  modern  architect  as  an  uplifter 
"f  mankind  is  a  distinct  failure.  He  has  reached  the  point  where  the  best 
that  his  marvelous  mind  can  produce  is  a  mere  shell  for  elevator  shafts, 
with  offices  {jlued  to  the  sides,  of  a  monstrous  mausoleum  as  the  home  of  a 
public  collection  or  an  abode  for  Midas,  l^^r  him  the  years  of  Midas,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cap  and  bells.  Away  with  tomyrot  as  to  White's  civic 
\alue!  His  memory  must  rest  upon  his  character  as  a  man,  for  though  he 
may  have  been  the  country's  greatest  architect,  there  is  not  in  that  distinc- 
tion enough  to  lift  him  above  the  ranks  of  a  myriad  others  who  wear  the 
livery  of  the  dollar-builders." 

1^hus  comments  a  daily  i)a])er.  Think  of  it!  Vor  seemingly  aeons  of 
time  the  public  press  has  ])aid  scant  if  any  attention  to  architecture,  and 
that   little   not  over-intelliirent   or  discriminating.      Lven   our  architectural 
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Architecture 

Some  Wholesome  Critieisin  that  Should  Benefit  the  Profession 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  Architect 

THESE  may  be  but  the  idle  thoughts  of  an  idle  fellow.  If  any  one  makes 
the  charge,  I  will  plead  ''guilty."  It  is  summer,  vacation-time,  and  I 
am  rather  pleased  to  have  this  little  idle  while,  and  the  idea  of  having 
time  to  think,  idly  or  otherwise,  instead  of  having  to  act  and  quickly,  is 
indeed  refreshing.  My  surroundings  are  beautiful,  peaceful  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  merely  enjoy.  Any  profound  thinking  would  be  irksome;  certainly 
any  pessimistic  thoughts  would  be. 

Without  the  slightest  trace  of  pessimism  therefore,  but  merely  the  re- 
sultant thoughts  from  a  little  quiet  introspect,  retrospect,  prompted  by 
probably  more  reading  in  the  last  few  days  than  I  have  had  time  for  in  a 
year  prior,  suggests  the  question  ''What  is  Architecture  today?"  The 
direct  cause  of  that  question  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  enclosing  two 
clippings  from  recent  issues  of  the  New  York  Press.  One  reads : 
^^They  Made  LiteratuTe:" 

"The  architect — and  his  still  more  important  colleague,  the  stone  cutter 
— wrote  their  ambition  into  stately  piles,  their  soaring  fancy  into  daring, 
flying  buttresses,  their  grim  humor  into  grinning  gargoyles,  their  romanti- 
cism into  flowery  cornices  and  vine-twined  pillars.  Architecture  then  was 
literature  writ  in  marble.  But  in  these  latter  times  the  architect  is  the 
lackey  of  wealth.  He  bends  above  his  drawing  board,  not  for  fame,  but  for 
gain.  What  might  have  remained  through  the  ages  the  noblest  of  arts  has 
been  prostituted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  commercially  successful  and 
the  hereditarily  fortunate.    Art?    Bah,  greed  in  granite." 

The  other: 

"Architectural  Eame." 

"Let  us  be  frank  in  these  respects.  The  modern  architect  as  an  uplifter 
of  mankind  is  a  distinct  failure.  He  has  reached  the  point  where  the  best 
that  his  marvelous  mind  can  produce  is  a  mere  shell  for  elevator  shafts, 
with  offices  glued  to  the  sides,  of  a  monstrous  mausoleum  as  the  home  of  a 
public  collection  or  an  abode  for  Midas.  For  him  the  years  of  Midas,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cap  and  bells.  Away  with  tomyrot  as  to  White's  civic 
value!  His  memory  must  rest  upon  his  character  as  a  man,  for  though  he 
may  have  been  the  country's  greatest  architect,  there  is  not  in  that  distinc- 
tion enough  to  lift  him  above  the  ranks  of  a  myriad  others  who  wear  the 
livery  of  the  dollar-builders." 

Thus  comments  a  daily  paper.  Think  of  it!  For  seemingly  aeons  of 
time  the  public  press  has  paid  scant  if  any  attention  to  architecture,  and 
that  little  not  over-intelligent  or  discriminating.     Even  our  architectural 
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press  has  little  to  say  in  the  way  of  wholesome  criticism,  its  critiques  are 
usually  fulsome  praise  where  the  latter  will  do  the  most  ^ood.  Adverse 
criticism  of  the  designs  or  methods  of  our  practitioners,  particularly  those 
of  our  leaders,  is  painfully  infrequent.  That  press  is  usually  servile  and 
whistles  dutifully  when  the  great  ones  of  our  craft  indicate  by  the  merest 
nod  that  it  is  time  to  whistle. 

Remove  healthy  criticism,  the  sharpest  goad  to  our  best  endeavors 
and  what  do  you  have  left  ?    Mediocrity. 

The  introspect,  retrospect  and  general  examination  I  alluded  to  at  first, 
not  tinged  with  any  pessimism,  or  indigestion,  but  just  a  calm  review  of 
what  all  of  us  have  done  these  many  years,  compels  the  admission,  in  per- 
fect frankness,  that  our  art  today  is  indeed  mediocre.  Nay,  it  is  no  longer 
an  art.    And  what  have  we  in  its  stead.    A  business?    A  profession? 

Let  us  examine  into  the  matter.    It  will  not  be  lost  time. 

Our  civilization  and  our  acquirements  are  complex,  exacting.  Ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  our  enterprises,  our  businesses,  our  pleasurable  pursuits 
require  a  building  of  some  sort  or  other  for  their  purpose,  their  most  prom- 
inent and  tangible  expression.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  classing  the 
art,  or  whatever  it  is,  of  building  as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
modern  man. 

We  Americans  have  achieved  high  distinction  in  the  performance  of 
some  of  those  functions.  Our  growth  and  the  pace  we  have  kept  in  life  are 
amazing;  in  some  lines  of  commerce,  in  engineering,  in  developing  natural 
resources,  we  have  taken  a  place  well  in  the  lead  of  nations  and  occupy  a 
relative  position  that  no  other  people,  in  any  other  time,  has  ever  attained. 
But  what  have  we  done  in  Architecture? 

Perfection  in  that  art  or  business  should  mean  that  a  building,  first  and 
foremost,  should  accomplish  all  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  built;  that  the 
designer  should  take  advantage,  and  accentuate,  and  bring  to  his  assistance 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  site.  His  building  should  fully  express  the  pur- 
pose  for  which  it  is  constructed,  it  should  not  borrow  an  expression  from 
some  remote  and  unrelated,  perhaps  prehistoric  structure ;  it  should  be  in- 
destructibly built,  yet  not  wasteful  of  its  owner's  resources ;  it  should  be 
beautiful.  Can  you,  my  brother  architects,  find — outside  of  your  own 
achievements,  of  course  —  more  buildings  of  our  eleven  million  some 
hundred  thousand,  than  that  you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  that 
will  approach  anywhere  near  the  ideal  at  which  we  have  glanced?  And  to 
concede  that  that  is  true  must  certainly  be  a  confession  of  mediocrity. 

Go  into  almost  any  building  you  wish,  note  the  purpose  of  that  struc- 
ture, see  what  is  being  done  in  it,  and  you  will  be  pained  to  find  how  ill 
planned  it  is.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  work  of  the  average,  the  general 
run  of  our  professional  brethren.  The  exceptions  to  that  average,  the  "top 
notchers,"  so  to  speak,  may  certainly  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  and  we  will  glance  at  their  work  later  on.  But  look  at  this  factory,  for 
instance,  it  is  ill  placed  upon  the  ground,  no  consideration  has  been  given 
the  best  pipints  for  light  and  ventilation.  To  add  anything  to  it  you  must 
needs  re-study  the  whole  problem  ;  no  thought  has  been  given  to  the  future : 
the  operation  of  the  machinery  has  not  been  made  easy ;  the  construction  is 
costly  and  the  maintenance  almost  more  expensive  than  needs  be;  the 
materials  used  entail  additional  useless  expenditure ;  no  regard  has  been 
had  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  and  you  are  surprised  that  an  architect 
could  so  ill  acquit  himself  of  his  task.  Why  is  it  that  a  business  man,  en- 
dowed sometimes  with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  w^ill  confide  so 
many  of  his  interests,  so  much  of  his  hard-earned  capital,  into  the  hands 
of  so  incompetent  an  adviser? 
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But  where  would  he  go  for  a  better  one? 

Then  visit  yonder  house  with  me.  It  is  a  costly  home,  resplendent 
with  art  glass  and  all  the  frivolities,  the  gew-gaws,  of  our  so-called  "domes- 
tic architecture."  It  is  a  country  home,  but  the  plan  is  that  of  a  city  house, 
its  very  best  exposure  is  devoted  to  stairs,  lavatories,  etc. ;  its  rooms  open 
up  most  awkwardly ;  the  beautiful  open  stairs  make  the  spread  of  fire  cer- 
tain ;  every  time  one  room  is  swept  you  can  be  sure  the  entire  house  is 
dirtied,  and  one  cannot  sneeze  on  any  story  without  being  heard  perfectly 
all  over  the  house ;  it  is  so  well  arranged  and  built  with  such  materials  that 
you  are  certain  that  dropping  a  match  anywhere  will  result  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  home.  But  then  it  resembles  Mr.  So-and-So's  house,  and 
has  cost  much  more  money  than  the  surrounding  houses,  and  the  sapience 
of  the  architect  is  conceded.  The  people  have  gotten  what  they  wanted 
and  they  did  not  want  anything  better  because  they  didn't  know  better, 
architects  have  not  taught  them  better. 

Our  average  architect  has  not  made  the  best  use  of  the  available  advan- 
tages of  his  project.  Therefore  is  he  not  a  startling  success  as  a  factor  in 
our  economic  development. 

Perhaps  then  is  he  an  essentially  clever  constructor? 

We  have  evolved  the  "skyscraper,"  as  engineers  we  have  developed  a 
system  of  steel  construction  that  is  daring  and  does  contribute  to  at  least 
the  crowding,  if  not  the  solving,  of  our  economic  problems;  true,  too,  no 
other  nation  has  devised  the  conveniences  as  perfect  heating,  ventilating 
and  other  mechanical  appliances  as  have  we,  but  in  the  real  science  of  con- 
struction, which  presupposes  permanency,  economy  and  adaptability,  have 
we  progressed  one  iota  beyond  what  our  fathers  did,  are  we  not  absolute 
slaves  to  the  precedents  established  by  them?  Or,  if  we  do  depart  from 
those  time-hallowed  methods  of  wooden  framing  and  the  other  etceteras, 
are  we  not  carried  off  our  feet  by  every  passing  fad?  By  dint  of  hard 
hammering,  some  of  us  have  comeTo  jrealize  that  it  really  is  an  advantage^ 


to  build  so  that  our  buildings  may  not  fall  a  ready  prey  to  flames,  and  most 
of  us  have  been  pulled  hither  and  thither  by  pretty  nearly  everyone  with  a 
system. 

What  think  you  of  the  man  who  leaves  steelwork  exposed  in  the  hope 
that  fire  will  not  affect  it,  or  of  the  one  who  leaves  reinforced  concrete  ex- 
posed to  possible  fire,  unprotected,  a  material,  however  structurally  strong 
it  may  be  initially,  and  however  advantageous  it  may  be  to  use  it  structur- 
ally, that  loses  fifty  per  cent  of  its  efficiency  in  750  degrees  of  heat? 

Speaking  of  intelligence,  see  what  that  of  the  San  Francisco  brethren 
assured  to  their  city.  They  built  so  well  that  $313,000,000  of  those  buildings 
went  up  in  smoke.  The  fire  entails  a  loss  in  business  to  the  city  and  to  the 
country  of  at  least  a  billion  dollars  more.  Twelve  million  dollars  will  have 
to  be  spent  to  clean  away  the  debris,  and  $350,000,000  and  twenty  years 
time  will  have  to  be  expended  to  put  the  city  where  it  formerly  stood  in 
the  scale  of  cities.  When  we  realize  how  much  money  was  spent  in  San 
Francisco  in  tawdry  ornament  and  useless  decoration,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  San  Francisco  fire  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  and  cause  for 
and  commentary  upon  our. knowledge  of  building. 

That  fire  exposed  astounding  stupidity ;  there  is  almost  as  much  in  every 
other  city,  only  it  has  not  been  uncovered — yet. 

But  perhaps  if  we  are  not  constructors  we  are  artists? 

How  can  we  be  such  if  our  buildings  do  not  fully  and  completely  ex- 
press the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed  :  or,  if  they  are  not  frank 
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in  design;  or  if  the  key  is  forced,  or  if  we  merely  copy  something  that  was 
very  beautiful  ages  ago  and  that  frankly  served  the  purpose  of  those 
times  but  that  is  as  out  of  place  today,  incongruous  m  our  new  surround- 
ings as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  clothe  our  Senators  m  a  modern  top-hat, 
purple-bordered  toga,  knee  panties,  white  spats  and  Roman  sandals? 

In  how  many  of  our  buildings  have  we  not  sinned,  smned  grievously  in 
one  or  all  of  the  ways  above  enumerated? 

What  are  our  best  New  York  commercial  buildings?  iall  shatts  pur- 
porting to  be  very  substantial  masses,  granite  walls,  in  reality  useless 
weights  of  walls,  carried,  suspended  in  some  cases  bird-cage  fashion,  from 
the  real  steel  supports.  Atop  of  the  shafts  are  perched  Greek  temples  be- 
columned  and  porticoed  and  entablatured,  all  according  to  Hoyle— or  Vig- 
nola— and  the  whole  be-carved  and  decorated  most  sumptuously,  extrava- 
o-antly.     What  paucity  of  expression !     Is  that  Art? 

Leaving  the  average  for  a  moment,  what  have  the  great  ones  of  our  na- 
tion done?     Take  the  best  work  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,   for  instance. 
\s  a  rule  it  is  beautifully  executed  and  the  details  pleasing,  even  the  masses 
are  attractive  if  we  could  but  isolate  the  particular  building  under  con- 
sideration, or  imagine  it  in  entirely  different  surroundings.    What  rhyme  or 
reason   is  there   in   abjectly   copying,   in   every  dot  and  dash,   a  Venetian 
palace  of  ancient  vintage  to  do  duty  in  a  busy  modern  metropolis  as  a  news- 
paper office,  or  to  as  painfully  copy  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  or  some  other 
sybaritic  old  Roman,  in  the  most  modern  of  modern  buildings,  a  great  rail- 
w-av  station?    With  our  limitations  it  is  most  natural  that  we  should  adapt 
even  ancient  forms  and  details,  to  be  original  is  almost  fatal,  but  can  we  not 
modifv  those  forms,  adjust  them  to  our  needs,  get  out  of  them  a  semblance 
of  present  purposes  at  least,  mix  them  up  a  bit,  resort  to  almost  any  expe- 
dient  rather  than   bodily   transplantation?     Were   I   in   those   gentlemen  s 
place,  as  successful,  judged  by  worldly  gauge,  and  as  honest  as  I  would  like 
to  be,  I  declare  I  would  look  up  the  direct  heirs  of  Bramante,  Buonarroti, 
Ictinus  a£  Athens,  and  even  the  reputed  descendants  of  the  catachrestical 
Callimachus,  in  order  to  divide  up  with  them  the  commissions  derived  from 
the  use  of  their  forbears'  perhaps  copyrighted  designs. 

Or  the  Burnham  aggregation  of  talent?  Estimable  gentlemen,  em- 
inentlv  successful,  but  how  artistic?  True,  their  buildings  are  unusually  well 
planned,  constructed  rapidly,  and  probably  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  those 
of  anv  of  their  confreres.  But,  artistically,  their  scheme,  while  possibly  not 
copies,  is  painfully  the  same  all  over  the  country.  Good,  wholesome  sort 
of  buildings,  their  verv  plainness  disarming  adverse  criticism,  but  from  all 
the  same  stock  pattern.  The  First  National  Bank  in  Chicago,  the  Railway 
Exchange  the  Wanamaker's  in  New  York,  the  Burnham  buildings  any- 
where I  can  spot  within  a  mile  of  them.  One  of  their  buildings,  however, 
deserves  unstinted  praise,  to  my  mind  at  least,  and  that  is  the  new  railway 
station  in  Washington.  It,  too,  is  from  some  one's  bath  or  some  antedi- 
luvian temple,  I  forget  now  just  what  is  its  prototype,  but  there  is  reason 
for  it  The  Capitol  is  of  the  classic  mold;  this  new  building  is  a  com- 
plement to  it,  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  classic  design,  really  a  great  gate- 
wav  to  the  city,  treated  monumentally  and  with  monumental  surroundings, 
appropriate,  pleasing,  eminentlv  suitable.  But  with  the  general  run  of  their 
work,  one  is  always  reminded,  somehow  or  other,  of  yards  of  paper,  a  print- 
ing press  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Perhaps  of  them  all,  Sullivan  of  Chicago  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
ideal  handling  of  our  ''art"  in  some  respects.  His  designs  are  absolutely 
frank  there  is  no  bluff  at  false  construction,  the  external  walls  merely  clothe 
the  building,  thev  indicate  the  w^av  they  are  carried  up  and  sustained  and 
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make  no  pretense  of  doing  the  sustaining.  Then  his  decoration  is  applied 
to  salient  points  and  is  simply  and  solely  decoration.  His  ornament,  detail, 
is  most  successful,  really  beautiful  and,  in  times  gone  by,  he  gave  us  some 
very  attractive  masses,  though  of  late  his  buildings,  in  so  far  as  the  compo- 
sition of  masses  is  concerned,  are  woefully  boxy.  But  he  is  on  the  right 
track  and  a  very  considerable  school  is  following  him. 

There  is  another  school,  chiefly  youngsters,  who  attempt  to  do  wonders 
with  the  "Nouveau  Art"  craze.  Their  efforts  are  generally  puny,  are  hardly 
worth  notice  and  so  manifestly  mere  ''echoes  de  Paris"  that  they  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which  that  art  was  originated. 

And  still  others  who  ape  the  mannerisms,  the  very  faults  of  the  lordly 
Richardson — long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  peace  to  his  ashes — and 
affect  to  ignore  utilities,  the  very  prime  purpose  of  a  building,  and  live 
merely  to  ''design"  pleasing  exteriors,  that  seldom  if  ever  fit  either  the 
surroundings  or  the  buildings  they  enclose.  He,  the  master,  had  really  a 
most  attractive  disregard  for  everything  save  design,  forgetting  that  the 
latter  is  but  a  part  of  a  whole  and  not  the  one  and  only  thing.  \{  a  window 
would  look  well  in  a  certain  place  outside  Richardson  would  put  it  there, 
if  you  had  to  climb  up  a  step-ladder  to  look  out  of  it,  or  if  you  had  to  make 
a  room  three  feet  wider  than  you  intended  in  order  to  get  that  window  in, 
why,  that  was  your  fault.  If  he  thought  that  another  building  would  look 
well  with  a  moat  in  front  of  it,  he  would  put  the  moat  there,  on  that  twenty- 
five  foot  lot,  and  slam  your  building  back  far  enough  to  accommodate  that 
moat;  that  other  people  carried  their  buildings  'way  in  front  of  you  was 
your  affair,  you  should  have  bought  up  all  the  adjacent  property.  He  had 
his  moat  in  that  design,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  apelings  trying  to  follow  in  his 
steps. 

We  have  also  had  those  enthusiastic  but  misguided  souls  who  have 
striven  to  establish  an  American  style,  but  they  are  in  heaven. 

No,  as  artists,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  we  are  not  distinct  suc- 
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xesses; — -■ \ \ 

But  perhaps  the  art  or  the  profession  or  whatever  it  used  to  be  has 
developed  into  a  business.  What  success  have  we  made  of  it  in  that  line? 
Some  of  us  have  married  well  or  else  secured  railroad  and  bank  presidents 
as  blood  relatives ;  some  of  us  have  assiduously  cultivated  the  social  set, 
and  others  of  us  have  dallied  in  real  estate  or  otherwise  turned  a  hand- 
some penny,  for  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  wealthy.  But  taken  as  a 
class,  the  craft  is  ill  paid,  most  of  it  is  soured  and  embittered  by  lack  of 
success.  The  most  insignificant  layman  who  has  an  unimportant  building 
to  erect  will  get  us  to  compete  and  otherwise  demean  ourselves  like  a  lot 
of  peanut  venders.  In  how  much  respect  is  the  craft  held?  The  average 
man  speaks  of  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  as  of  Somebody  to  be  consulted,  to 
be  deferred  to;  the  architect  he  expects  to  find  respectfully  awaiting  him 
at  his  back  door — and  he  usually  does  find  him  there.  The  big  building 
companies  control  the  heavier  construction  absolutely;  the  retaining  of  an 
architect  has  become  a  mere  farce  and  his  duties  are  perfunctory.  In  but  a 
little  while  these  companies  will  go  a  step  farther  and  employ  their  own 
"designers."  The  architect  used  to  be  a  sort  of  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed 
upon  a  building,  as  sacred  his  authority  as  a  captain's  on  his  ship.  Today 
he  is  glad  to  draw  his  five  per  cent  or  oftener  his  three  per  cent  and  to  re- 
spectfully suggest  this  or  that  change  on  a  building  to  the  under-officers  of 
the  great  construction  companies. 

As  a  business  we  have  not  made  a  notable  success. 
What  are  we,  whither  are  we  tending?     We  know  whence  we  came. 
We  are  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  guild,  that  once  held  its  head  higli 
among  its  peers,  that  was  respected,  esteemed,  that  counted  really  great 
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artists  and  great  constructors  on  its  ixdls^. — But  that  is  of  the  past.  The 
question  before  us  is  as  to  the  future.  An  interesting  subject  to  think  upon, 
anent  which  to  speculate,  but  hardly  fit  for  one  to  write  about  in  idle 
minutes.  Retrospect  and  introspect  are  well  enough,  and  (though  you  may 
think  these  tainted  w^ith  pessimism)  pleasing,  too,  but  when  it  comes  to 
prophesy  as  well  as  the  pointing  out  of  the  dangers,  ah,  that  is  another 
matter. 

Dwelling  upon  our  artistic  sins,  our  subservience  to  dollars,  our  ever- 
lasting copying  tendencies,  I  am  reminded  of  Wallace  Irwin's  clever  skit 
on  the  Clark  mansion  in  New  York.  There  is  a  wealth  of  truth  in  his 
catchy,  rollicking  rhymes,  and  let  us  use  them  as  our  peroration.  To  quote 
even  a  peroration  is  certainly  the  privilege  of  an  idle  fellow  : 

"Senator  Copper  of  Tonopah  Ditch 

Made  a  clean  billion  in  minin'  and  sich. 

Hiked  for  Xoo  York,  where  his  money  he  blew 

Buildin'  a  palace  on  Fift'  Avenoo. 

'How,'  sez  the  Senator,  'can  I  look  proudest? 

Build  me  a  house  that'll  holler  the  loudest — 

None  o'  yer  slab-sided,  plain  mausoleums — 

Give  me  the  treasures  of  art  and  musetrms ; 
Build  it  new  fangled. 
Scalloped  and  angled. 

Fine,  like  a  weddin'  cake  garnished  with  pills; 
Gents,  do  your  dooty — 
Trot  out  yer  beauty. 

Give  me  my  money's  worth — I'll  pay  the  bills.' 
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''Forty-eight  architects  came  to  consult, 
Drawin'  up  plans  for  a  splendid  result ; 
If  the  old  Senator  wanted  to  pay, 
They'd  give  'im  art  with  a  capital  A. 
Every  style  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Hindoos, 
Dago  front  porches  and  Siamese  windows, 
Japanese  cupolas  fightin'  with  Russian, 
Walls  Senegambian,  Turkish  and  Prussian ; 

Pillars  Ionic, 

Eaves  Babylonic, 
Doors  cut  in  scallops,  resemblin'  a  shell ; 

Roof  wuz  Egyptian, 

Gables  caniptian. 
Whole  grand  effect,  when  completed,  wuz — hell! 

"When  them  there  architects  finished  in  style. 
Forty-nine  sculptors  waltzed  into  the  pile, 
Swingin'  their  chisels  in  circles  and  lines, 
Garvin'  the  stonework  in  fancy  designs; 
Some  favored  animals — tigers  and  snakes ; 
Some  favored  cookery — doughnuts  and  cakes. 
Till  the  whole  mansion  wuz  crusted  with  orn'ments. 
Cellar  to  garret  with  hammam  adornments — 

Lettuce  and  onions, 

Cupids  and  bunions, 
Fowls  o'  the  air  and  the  fish  o'  the  deep. 

Mermaids  and  dragons, 

Horses  and  wagons — 
Isn't  no  wonder  the  neighbors  can't  sleep! 
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"Senator  Copper,  with  pard'nable  pride,  ^ 

Showed  the  grand  house  where  he  planned  to  abide  ; 

Full  of  emotion,  he  scarcely  could  speak; 

'Can't  find  its  like  in  Noo  York— it's  uneek ; 

See  the  variety,  size  and  alignment, 

Showin'  the  owner  has  wealth  and  refinement, 

Showin'  he's  one  o'  the  tonier  classes — 

W^ho  can  help  seein'  my  house  when  he  passes? 

Windows  that  stare  at  you, 

Statoos  that  swear  at  you. 
Steeples  and  weather-vanes  pointin'  aloof; 

Nuthin'  can  beat  it — 

Just  to  complete  it 
Guess  I'll  stick  gold-leaf  all  over  the  roof.'  " 

* 

*  * 

Keep  Him 

If  you  have  a  man  in  your  employ  that  is  a  little  slow— slower  than  vou 
like— but  he  does  his  work  well,  is  always  looking  after  your  interests,  doing 
his  work  methodically,  picking  up  and  caring  for  little  things,  careful  that 
his  time  is  occupied  in  your  service,  does  not  object  if  he  works  a  little 
over  time,  if  any  emergency  arises,  in  fact  approves  of  it— never  grumbles 
at  his  task,  but  does  it  with  care,  whatever  is  set  apart  to  him— never  en- 
courages the  insubordination  of  others,  but  rather  discourages  it,  keep  hnii. 
You  might  get  a  better  man,  but  ten  to  one  \'ou  will  get  a  worse  one  when 
all  the  little  things  are  taken  into  account. — Clayworker. 
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WITH  the  problems  arising  from  the  growing  scarcity  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  price  of  wood,  principally  lumber  used  in  buildmg 
construction,  the  search  for  a  desirable  substitute  becomes  a  matter 
,.f  prime  importance  and  justifies  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  at  its  structural  materials  testing  laboratories  at 

St.  Louis. 

The  increased  use  of  concrete  in  many  forms  during  the  past  few  years, 
especially  for  building  purposes,  has  created  a  great  demand  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  structural  value  of  this  material.  For  a  number  of  years 
limited  investigations  designed  to  obtain  this  information  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  a  number  of  investigators  throughout  the  country,  but  no  serious 
attempt  at  co-operation  in  this  work  had  been  made  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  recognizing  the  need  of  informa- 
tion and  co-operation,  procured  a  small  appropriation  for  makmg  tests  of 
structural  material  and  invited  various  technical  societies  to  take  part  m 

the  work.  t^    •    r 

A  committee  called  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Remforced 
I  nncrete  was  invited  to  assist  in  outlining  the  work  at  the  laboratories. 
1  his  committee  is  composed  of  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Rail- 
wav  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  and  the  Association 
'>f  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers.  The  leading  professors  of 
engineering  from  almost  all  of  the  large  colleges  in  the  country  are  members 
>»t  this  committee,  and  they  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  work. 
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An  Advisory  Board  composed  of  leading  engineers  throughout  the 
country  was  at  once  created  and  has  had  general  supervision  of  the  work. 

Tests  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  value  of  different  sands, 
stones,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete.  The 
material  is  shipped  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  geologists  connected 
with  the  work  and  a  complete  record  of  the  material  is  sent  in  by  them. 
At  the  laboratories  this  material  is  made  into  mortar  and  concrete  by  using 
the  different  percentages  ordinarily  employed  in  practical  work  and  follow- 
ing as  closely  as  possible  practical  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  constituent  materials  of  mortars  and 
concretes,  structures  of  various  kinds  similar  to  those  used  in  buildings  are 
made  and  tested. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  at  St.  Louis  for  carrying  on  this 
work  is  very  complete.  In  addition  to  all  needed  smaller  apparatus  there 
are  four  testing  machines  of  200,000  pound  capacity  and  one  of  100,000 
pound  capacity,  suitable  for  testing  beams  and  other  structures  used  in 
buildings.  These  machines  will  test  beams  up  to  twenty  feet  in  length  and 
are  equipped  to  make  tests  of  the  different  materials  used  in  construction 
work.  Three  of  these  machines  used  in  the  beam  division  are  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

In  addition  to  the  above  machines  a  very  large  machine,  having  a  work- 
ing capacity  of  600,000  pounds,  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  installed  at  the 
laboratories  at  St.  Louis.  As  far  as  known  at  this  time  there  is  only  une 
other  machine  in  the  United  States  similar  to  this.  This  machine  will  make 
it  possible  to  test  columns,  beams,  and  in  fact  all  the  different  kinds  of 
construction  material  now  used.  It  will  test  very  large  reinforced  concrete 
girders  up  to  spans  thirty  feet  in  length  and  concrete  columns  up  to  thirty 
feet  in  length. 

The  value  of  such  tests  as  these  is  readily  apparent,  since  their  result> 
can  be  applied  directly  to  practical  work.  A  very  serious  objection  to  th(^ 
use  of  results  obtained  in  tests  made  by  private  In vestigators  is  due  to  tlTe 
fact  that  the  tests  were  applied  only  to  small  specimens  not  nearly  ap- 
proaching in  size  the  parts  or  pieces  used  in  actual  construction.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  necessary  to  consult  the  results  of  these  small  tests  in  order 
to  have  some  basis  for  design,  but  it  is  now  clearly  recognized  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  only  from  tests  made  on  members  as  large  as  possible, 
or  at  least  on  pieces  as  large  as  those  ordinarily  used  in  structural  work. 

All  the  concrete  used  at  the  laboratories  is  mixed  in  three  Chicago  cube 
concrete  mixers,  each  of  which  is  mounted  on  skids,  geared  to  a  motor  and 
equipped  with  charging  hopper.  One  of  these  mixers  has  a  capacity  of  one 
cubic  yard  and  the  others  will  contain  one-third  cubic  yard  each.  After 
the  concrete  is  mixed  it  is  carefully  tamped  in  molds  to  form  the  dift'erent 
pieces  on  which  the  tests  are  made,  such  as  cylinders,  cubes,  and  beams. 

The  laboratory  also  uses  five  hollow  concrete  block  machines,  used  for 
making  concrete  blocks  similar  to  those  used  in  actual  construction,  and 
the  several  different  divisions, — the  constituent  materials  division,  the  beam 
division,  the  concrete  block  division,  the  permeability,  the  shear  and  tension 
and  the  chemical  division  are  equipped  with  all  apparatus  necessary  foi 
conducting  their  tests. 

Although  reinforced  concrete  is  used  to  a  remarkable  extent  at  the 
present  time,  and  both  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  construction  i- 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  every  day,  it  is  evident  to  anyone  familiar 
with  construction  work  that  these  materials  will  be  more  generally  em- 
ployed within  the  next  few  years.  Many  engineers  are  prejudiced  again-t 
the  use  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  but  this  prejudice  is  rapidl} 


Fig.  2.     Testing  a  Thirty-Foot  Concrete  Beam 


Fig.  J.     Room  in  li'hich  Concrete  Beams  are  stored 
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An    Advisory    Ik^ard   composed   of   leading'   ent^ineers    throughout    ili 
country  was  at  once  created  and  has  had  general  supervision  of  the  work. 

Tests  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  vahie  of  different  sand-, 
stones,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete.  Tlu- 
material  is  shipped  from  all  ])arts  of  the  country  by  geologists  connectC(| 
with  the  work  and  a  complete  record  of  the  material  is  sent  in  by  theiii 
At  the  laborat(^ries  this  material  is  made  into  mc^rtar  and  concrete  bv  usin^ 
the  different  percentages  ordinarily  employed  in  practical  work  and  f<^ll«' • 
ing  as  closely  as  possible  practical  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  constituent  materials  of  mortars  aii<] 
concretes,  structures  of  various  kinds  similar  t(^  tliosc  used  in  buildings  air 
made  and  tested. 

The  ecjuipment  of  the  laboratories  at  St.  Louis  for  carrying  on  iii> 
work  is  very  complete.  In  addition  to  all  needed  smaller  apparatus  tlui. 
are  f(nir  testing  machines  of  2(X),OCX3  ])ound  capacity  and  one  of  lOOXX"' 
pound  capacity,  suitable  for  testing  beams  and  (Hher  structures  used  m 
buildings.  These  machines  will  test  beams  up  to  twenty  feet  in  length  aii<' 
are  e(iui])ped  to  make  tests  of  the  different  materials  used  in  constructini, 
work.     Three  of  these  machines  used  in  the  1)eam  division   are  shcnvn   in 

In  addition  to  the  above  machines  a  very  large  machine,  having  a  work 
ing  capacity  of  600,000  pounds,  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  installed  at  tl). 
laboratories  at  St.  Louis.  As  far  as  known  at  this  time  there  is  onlv  cin 
other  machine  in  the  Lnited  States  similar  to  this.  This  machine  will  niakv 
it  possible  to  test  columns,  beams,  and  in  fact  all  the  different  kind>  ■  ' 
construction  material  now  used.  It  will  test  very  large  reinforced  concn: 
girders  up  to  spans  thirty  feet  in  length  and  concrete  columns  up  to  thirty 
feet  in  length. 

The  value  of  such  tests  as  these  is  readily  apparent,  since  their  result  - 
can  be  applied  directly  to  practical  work.  A  very  serious  objection  to  tlu 
use  of  results  o!)taTn ect  in  tests  made  by  private  investigators  is  due  to  tlu- 
fact  that  the  tests  were  applied  only  to  small  specimens  not  nearly  ap- 
proaching in  size  the  parts  or  pieces  used  in  actual  construction.  Herein 
fore  it  has  been  necessary  to  consult  the  results  of  these  small  tests  in  ortUr 
to  have  some  basis  for  design,  but  it  is  now  clearly  recognized  that  the  be-i 
results  can  be  obtained  only  from  tests  made  on  members  as  large  as  ])ossil)K. 
or  at  least  on  jMcces  as  large  as  those  ordinarily  used  in  structural  work. 

All  the  concrete  used  at  the  laboratories  is  mixed  in  three  Chicagc^  cuIk 
concrete  mixers,  each  of  which  is  mounted  on  skids,  geared  to  a  motor  an«l 
equipped  with  charging  hop])er.  ( )ne  of  these  mixers  has  a  cai)acity  of  oiu 
cubic  yard  and  the  others  will  contain  one-third  cubic  yard  each,  .\flrr 
the  concrete  is  mixed  it  is  carefully  tamped  in  molds  to  form  the  different 
pieces  on  which  the  tests  are  made,  such  as  cylinders,  cubes,  and  beam>. 

The  laboratory  also  uses  five  hollow  concrete  block  machines,  used  f-r 
making  concrete  blocks  similar  to  those  used  in  actual  construction,  ami 
the  several  different  divisions, — the  constituent  materials  division,  the  beam 
dixision,  the  concrete  block  division,  the  permeability,  the  shear  and  tension 
and  the  chemical  division  are  e(|uii)i)ed  with  all  a])])aratus  necessary  t- -r 
conducting  their  tests. 

Although   reinforced   concrete   is  used   to  a   remarkable   extent   at   tli^ 
present    time,   and   both    concrete   and   reinforced   concrete   construction    •- 
becoming  more  and  more  i)opular  every  day.  it  is  evident  to  anyone  famili. 
with   construction    work  that   these   materials   will   be   more  generally   >  ' 
ployed  within  the  next  few  years.     Many  engineers  are  prejudiced  agam 
the  use  of  concrete  and   reinforced   concrete,  but   this   prejudice   is   ra]>i'i^ 
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F\g.  2.     Testing  a  Tlvrty-Fuot  Concrete  Beam 


Fig.  J.     Room   in   U'liicli  Cunticte  Beams  uic  sttuwl 
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being  removed  by  the  obtainment  and  publication  of  reliable  data  regarding 
this  material.  Without  doubt,  in  a  very  few  years,  when  most  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  use  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  have  been 
fully  established  from  tests  and  investigations,  there  will  be  little  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  concrete;  the  present  prejudice  evidently  being  due  u> 
lack  of  information. 

The  longest  beam  thus  far  tested  in  the  beam  division  has  been  thirteen 
feet  in  length.  Beams  of  this  length  tested  are  made  without  steel,  that  is, 
of  solid  concrete  beams,  and  also  with  varying  proportions  of  steel,  ranging 
from  very  small  percentages  up  to  three  per  cent.  A  full  size  beam  in  the 
testing  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 ;  the  load  is  applied  at  the  top  of  the  beam 
at  points  four  feet  from  each  end.  The  men  conducting  the  tests  watch 
the  beam  very  closely  while  it  is  in  the  testing  machine,  and  examine  its 
surfaces  with  magnifying  glasses  in  order  to  locate  the  fine  cracks  as  they 
appear.  In  the  beginning  a  load  of  about  5,000  pounds  is  applied  and  the 
machine  is  stopped  with  this  load  on  the  beam.  After  the  observers  have 
examined  the  beam  carefully  and  made  a  record  of  the  cracks  appearing  at 
that  time,  the  load  is  increased,  and  after  every  1,000  pounds  additional  the 
beam  is  again  examined  until  the  maximum  load  is  applied. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  tests  the  beam  shows  no  cracks  that  art- 
visible  to  the  eye  until  the  maximum  load  is  reached,  when  the  steel  reache- 
its  elastic  limit  and  begins  to  stretch  fast,  this  result  ending  the  test.  The 
cracks  that  appear  on  the  beam  and  the  loads  at  which  these  cracks  appeared 
are  recorded  by  photographs. 

In  beginning  tests  of  reinforced  concrete  simple  round  rods  were  used. 
as  it  was  thought  that  more  uniform  results  could  thus  be  had  than  if  any 
of  the  patented  systems  were  used.  After  a  complete  series  of  tests  witli 
the  round  rods  has  been  made,  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  tests  of  the  different 
forms  of  bars  that  are  used  in  practical  work,  and  the  results  will  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Tests  will  be  made  of 
_beams  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and1)ecause  of  longer  s^^w 
will  be  tested  later,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  get  results  that  can  be  applied 
to  almost  all  practical  conditions. 

The  concrete  used  in  the  different  beams  tested,  as  described  above,  i- 
molded  into  cylinders  and  cubes,  which  are  tested  in  order  to  get  the  diree: 
strength  of  the  concrete.    These  cylinders  and  cubes  are  all  tested  at  differ- 
ent ages,  generally  at  ages  of  7,  28,  90,  180  and  360  days.    The  cement,  sand 
stone,  gravel,  or  other  material  composing  the  concrete  is  carefully  propor 
tioned  by  weight,  the  correct  percentage  of  water  is  used  and  the  whole 
mass   is   placed   in   the   mixer   and   thoroughly   mixed.      It   is   then   deposited 
very  carefully   in  molds  or  forms   which   after  twenty-four  hours  are  re- 
moved.    The  concrete  is  then  moved  into  a  storage  room,  shown  in  Fig.  .V 
and  is  there  sprinkled  with  water  three  times  each  day.     Each  test  piece  i 
numbered  on  a  card  index,  which  tells  where  information  relating  to  the 
test  pieces  can  be  found  and  also  indicates  the  dates  on  which  the  different 
pieces  are  to  be  tested. 

A  branch  of  the  work  that  should  be  of  interest  to  everybody,  especial!} 
the  small  home-builder,  is  the  investigation  of  cement  building  block.^ 
Many  houses  are  now  built  of  cement  blocks  in  preference  to  wood,  be- 
cause generally  cement  block  construction  is  cheaper  and  better  than  wood. 
since  it  is  fireproof,  more  durable  and  less  expensive  to  maintain.  The 
exterior  surfaces  of  wooden  buildings  must  be  painted,  and  clap-board- 
must  be  added  from  time  to  time;  but  when  the  cement  block  building  i 
finished,  the  surface  is  there  once  for  all ;  no  further  treatment,  no  repair>. 
no  maintenance  are  necessary. 
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I'tg.  5.      Testing  hxrcproofing  Qualities  of   Concrete 
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l)eing-  removed  hv  the  obtainmcnt  and  publication  of  reliable  data  regardin - 
this 'material.  \\'ithout  doubt,  in  a  very  few  years,  when  most  of  th., 
principles  underlying  the  use  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  haye  been 
fully  established 'from  tests  and  investigations,  there  will  be  little  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  concrete;  the  present  prejudice  evidcMitly  being  due  t- 
lack  of  information. 

The  longest  beam  thus  far  tested  in  the  beam  division  has  been  thirteen 
feet  in  length.  ]^)eams  of  this  length  tested  are  made  without  steel,  that  i-. 
of  solid  concrete  beams,  and  also  with  varying  proportions  of  steel,  rangin- 
from  very  small  percentages  up  to  three  per  cent.  A  full  size  beam  in  tlu 
testing  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 ;  the  load  is  applied  at  the  top  of  the  beam 
at  points  four  feet  from  each  end.  The  men  conducting  the  tests  watch 
the  beam  very  closely  while  it  is  in  the  testing  machine,  and  examine  it- 
surfaces  with  magnifying  glasses  in  order  to  locate  the  fine  cracks  as  tiuv 
appear.  In  the  beginning  a  load  of  about  5,000  i)()unds  is  applied  and  the 
machine  is  stopped  with  this  load  on  the  beam.  After  the  observers  havr 
examined  the  beam  carefully  and  made  a  record  of  the  cracks  appearing  a' 
that  time,  the  load  is  increased,  and  after  every  1,000  pounds  additi<^nal  ilu- 
beam  is  again  examined  until  the  maximum  load  is  applied. 

In  a  Very  large  number  of  tests  the  beam  shows  no  cracks  that  ar. 
visible  to  the  eye  until  the  maximum  load  is  reached,  when  the  steel  reaclu- 
its  elastic  limit  and  begins  to  stretch  fast,  this  result  ending  the  test.  Tlu 
cracks  that  appear  on  the  beam  and  the  loads  at  which  these  cracks  appearc<l 
are  recorded  by  photographs. 

In  beginning  tests  of  reinforced  concrete  simi)le  round  rods  were  u>e"l. 
as  it  was  thought  that  more  uniform  results  could  thus  be  had  than  if  any 
of  the  patented  systems  were  used.  After  a  complete  series  of  tests  with 
the  round  rods  has  been  made,  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  tests  of  the  diflfereiii 
forms  of  bars  that  are  used  in  practical  work,  and  the  results  will  be  puh 
lished  from  time  to  time  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Tests  will  be  made  "i 
Jieams  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  because  of  longer  span 
will  be  tested  later,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  get  results  that  can  be  applic] 
to  almost  all  practical  conditions. 

The  concrete  used  in  the  different  beams  tested,  as  described  above,  i- 
molded  into  cylinders  and  cubes,  which  are  tested  in  order  to  get  the  direc 
strength  of  the  concrete.    These  cylinders  and  cubes  are  all  tested  at  ditter 
ent  ages,  generally  at  ages  of  7,  28,  90,  180  and  360  days.    The  cement,  san<i. 
stone,  gravel,  or  other  material  composing  the  concrete  is  carefully  propni 
tioned  bv  weight,  the  correct  percentage  of  water  is  used  and  the  wlu-'u 
mass   is   i)lace(l    in    the    mixer   and   thoroughly    mixed.      It    is    then    (lei)(->silc'' 
very  carefully   in    molds  or  forms   which   after   twenty-four  hours   are  rr- 
moved.     The  concrete  is  then  moved  into  a  storage  room,  shown  in  h^ig    ' 
and  is  there  s])rinkled  with  water  three  times  each  day.     P^ach  test  piece    - 
numbered  on  a  card  index,  which  tells  where  information   relating  to  tlu 
test  pieces  can  be   found  and  also  in<licates  the  dates  on  which  the  ditlcnn? 
pieces  are  to  be  tested. 

A  branch  of  the  work  that  should  be  of  interest  U)  everybody,  especiall} 
the  small  home-builder,  is  the  investigation  of  cement  building  block- 
Many  houses  are  now  built  of  cement  blocks  in  preference  to  wood,  be 
cause  generally  cement  block  construction  is  cheaper  and  better  than  wooiL 
since  it  is  firej^roof,  more  durable  and  less  expensive  to  maintain.  Ih' 
exterior  surfaces  of  wooden  buildings  must  be  painted,  and  clap-board- 
must  be  added  from  time  to  time;  but  when  the  cement  block  building  ' 
finished,  the  surface  is  there  once  for  all;  no  further  treatment,  no  repair- 
no  maintenance  are  necessarv. 
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All  the  cement  blocks  used  in  these  investigations  are  mixed  in  the 
concrete  block  machines.  The  concrete  is  mixed  in  a  one-third  cubic  yard 
cubical  concfete  mixer  and  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  testing  room. 
It  is  then  shoveled  into  the  hollow  block  machines  and  compacted  very 
firmly  in  the  forms.  Varying  proportions  of  concrete,  sand  and  stone- 
are  used  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  value  and  economy  of 
using  different  mixtures.  Some  blocks  are  made  of  wet  concrete, 
others  of  concrete  very  dry,  and  still  others  of  concrete  having  a  con- 
sistency medium  between  wet  and  dry.  In  actual  practice,  concrete  blocks 
made  from  comparatively  dry  concrete  is  usually  preferred  by  the  manu- 
facturers, for  these  blocks  harden  quickly  and  the  forms  may  be  removed 
almost  as  soon  as  all  the  concrete  is  placed  in  the  machine.  By  this  practice 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  same  machine  for  making  a  large  number  of  blocks 
each  day,  whereas  when  wet  concrete  is  used,  the  blocks  must  remain  in 
the  machine  for  a  much  longer  time  before  they  can  be  removed.  When  the 
concrete  blocks  are  removed  from  the  forms  they  are  placed  in  the  storage 
room  and  tested  at  different  ages.  The  storage  room  used  for  concrete 
blocks  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Cylinders  are  also  made  from  the 
same  concrete  that  is  used  in  the  blocks,  and  the  results  of  tests  of  the 
cylinders  and  of  the  blocks  establishes  a  relation  between  the  strength  of 
the  concrete  in  the  cylinder  and  that  of  the  concrete  in  the  block. 

When  the  blocks  and  cylinders  are  placed  in  the  storage  room,  each 
test  piece  is  numbered  and  its  number  is  filed  away  on  a  card  in  a  card  index. 
Each  card  bears  the  date  on  wdiich  the  test  piece  is  to  be  tested  and  the 
cards  are  filed  in  chronological  order.  This  brings  the  current  date  at  the 
front  of  the  drawer  each  morning,  when  cards  bearing  the  same  date  are 
taken  out  and  the  pieces  are  taken  from  the  storage  room  and  tested.  The 
results  are  compiled  on  forms  and  later  published  in  reports  issued  by  the 
Geological  Survey. 

ConcTete  blocks  are  tested  at  tlie  laboratories  in  two  different  ways; 
first  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  to  see  how  much  of  a  center  load  each  block  will 
stand.  Although  blocks  are  not  actually  subjected  to  a  load  of  this  kind  in 
practice,  the  results  of  this  test  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  relative 
values  of  different  building  blocks.  Second,  after  the  block  has  been  broken 
at  the  center  by  this  load,  each  half  is  placed  in  the  testing  machine  and 
crushed,  in  order  to  find  the  crushing  strength  of  the  block.  The  results 
of  this  crushing  test  show  how  much  pressure  similar  cement  blocks  will 
stand  w'hen  used  in  actual  building  construction. 

The  results  of  the  great  fires  at  San  Francisco  and  at  Baltimore  dem- 
onstrated very  clearly  the  fact  that  modern  buildings  are  not  so  nearly 
fireproof  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  can  be  made.  The  lack  of  fireproot- 
ing  in  the  past  has  been  due  somewhat  to  the  reluctance  of  owners  to  add  a 
small  percentage  to  the  cost  of  their  buildings  by  properly  fireproofing 
them.  The  failure  to  employ  fireproof  construction  more  generally,  how- 
ever, was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  proper  information  was  lacking,  and 
many  engineers,  architects,  and  owners  who  tried  to  make  their  building> 
fireproof  used  all  the  information  at  their  command  at  the  time  of  building. 

The  art  of  fireproofing  has  been  developed  rapidly  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  especially  in  relation  to  the  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  concrete.  In  order  to  obtain  information  to  meet 
these  needs  a  series  of  fire  tests  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Geological 
Survey  at  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Laboratory  at  Chicago. 

For  this  purpose  a  hanging  door  having  a  steel  frame  and  a  one-f<)«»i 
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wall  of  fire  brick  inside  of  it  is  used.  At  the  center  of  this  frame  there  is  an 
arched  opening  of  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  door.  For  the  fire  tests  this 
opening  is  built  up  successively  with  different  materials,  ordinary  building 
brick  fire  brick,  hollow  tile  blocks,  the  different  kinds  of  cement  building 
blocks,  stone,  concrete  and  terra  cotta.  When  the  opening  is  filled  with 
cement  blocks,  it  has  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  6.  After  the  opening 
is  filled,  a  flaming  gas  jet  is  played  all  over  the  door  for  a  long  time  and 
when  the  heated  surface  is  very  hot,  the  gas  is  turned  off  and  the  door 
allowed  to  cool.  In  some  tests  the  cooling  takes  place  slowly,  in  others  a 
stream  of  water  is  played  on  the  door  immediately  after  the  gas  is  turned 
off  in  order  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  conditions  in  a  fire. 
When  these  tests  are  completed  the  results  will  not  only  show  engineers 
and  architects  what  material  is  best  for  fireproofing  and  how  much  should 
be  used  to  produce  the  best  results,  but  will  also  teach  the  small  builder, 
the  builder  of  a  home,  what  kind  of  a  cement  block  is  best  adapted  to  make 

his  house  fireproof. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  engineers  that  a  reasonably  tire- 
proof  building  can  be  constructed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  art  of  fireproofing 
will  be  so  developed  in  the  next  few  years  that  the  public  will  also  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  true.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the  various  classes  of 
buflding  materials  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  being  done  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  will  furnish  reliable  information  not  only 
on  this  subject,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  strength  and  other  properties  of 

these  materials. 

* 

The  Artistic  Temperament 

I  HE  last  few  years  there  has  been  out-cropping  here  and  there  some 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  people  are  growing  more  artistic  in  their 
— rdeas.  This  not  only  applies  in  the  building  of  homes,  ar  sub J€Gt  which^ 
has  been  covered  before,  but  of  late  with  the  more  frequent  mention  of  this 
influence  and  the  general  awakening  and  prevalence  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament, we  find  that  it  is  not  only  individuals  that  are  influenced,  but  all 
up  the  line  to  government  doings,  and  even  the  hearts  of  the  railroad  men 

are  touched.  ,r     ,  i 

In  writing  of  colors  in  brick  work  in  New  York,  a  correspondent  says 
that  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  taste  during  the  past  twenty  years 
in  the  color  of  brick  used  in  construction  work. 

Formerly  most  of  the  brick  used  was  of  a  dark,  sombre  color  and  the 
only  relief  offered  in  the  way  of  lightening  the  effect  was  a  little  stone 
trimming  here  and  there.  Now,  however,  this  is  all  changed  and  is  not  only 
lightened  up  by  the  use  of  more  brightly  colored  brick,  but  also  by  the 
general  development  of  the  artistic  taste  of  design  as  well  as  color,  and  the 

effect  is  very  pleasing.  i  •    • 

Among  the  late,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  converts  to  the  artistic 
temperament  are  the  railroad  managers  who  are  now  giving  attention  to 
beauty  and  pleasing  effects  in  bridge  designing  as  well  as  durability,  and  if 
it  reaches  the  hearts  of  the  railroad  managers  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  spread 
is  thorough  and  must  include  practically  all  men  of  affairs  in  the  world. 

Another  decade  will  undoubtedly  bring  some  great  changes  in  building 
operations,  including  everything  from  a  fence  to  a  mansion.  And  it  is  a 
good  sign,' and  one  of  those  signs  of  the  times  which  shows  that  we  are 
learning  how  to  stand  prosperity. — Clayworker. 
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The  New  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.  C 

IX  VIEW  of  the  several  chitrclics  and  cathedrals  that  are  to  be  built  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  near  future,  liishop  Satterles  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
requested  the  Architect  and  luigineer  of  California  to  print  a  description 
,1  the  proposed  Washinj^ton  cathedral,  believino-  that  some  of  the  many  fine 
features  of  that  edifice  may  prove  of  value  to  the  San  Francisco  architects. 
The  Washington  edifice  was  designed  by  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  of  Lon- 
don, and  FT.  Vaughan,  architect,  of  Boston. 

In  style  the  building  is  "Gothic"  of  the  fourteenth  century — a  style  of  archi- 
locture,  as  we  think,  the  most  beautiful  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  its 
.linicnsions  it  will  be  larger  than  most  of  the  cathedrals  in  England,  or  on  the 
oontinent.  The  total  length  is  476  feet,  and  the  total  width  132  feet.  ^  These 
are  the  external  dimensions.  The  height  to  the  ridge  line  of  the  roof  is  130 
feet :  while  to  the  internal  apex  of  the  vaulting  it  is  93  feet. 

The  central  tower  will  rise  220  feet  from  the  ground.  The  plan  is  that 
..f  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  two  chapels.  Double  aisles  are  planned 
for  the  nave.  These  latter  will  be  especially  useful  for  monuments  and  memorial 
windows  and  tablets.  The  choir  terminates  in  an  aspidal  sanctuary.  The 
building  will  be  vaulted  in  stone  throughout.     In  their  official  report  the 

architects  say  : 

"The  lighting  of  the  interior  is  destined  to  have  a  fine  effect,  being  lit  by 
anii)le  Clerestory  windows.  The  light,  thus  coming  from  so  high  a  level,  will 
he  striking  and  uplifting.  There  are  lower  windows  in  the  aisles;  but  they  are 
.|uite  subordinate.  Then  there  will  be  a  striking  effect  of  light  in  the  "sanctu- 
ary," or  eastern  part  of  the  choir.  r\')r  there  is  to  be  a  large  window  both  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  coming  lower  down,  Init  much  out  of  sight,  l)eing  in 
the  depth  of  thick  walls.  The  windows  will  be  65  feet  long.  Light  will  be 
i;iven  by  them  to  the  apse,  in  an  esi)ecial  and  striking  manner.  It  is  for  this 
iin])ortant  effect  of  light  that  we  projxise  to  have  no  chapel  at  the  far  eastern 
rnd,  in  the  more  usual  position  when  a  choir-aisle  runs  round  the  east  end 

"This  1^1  an  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  giving  an  interior  of  whicTi  tlic  whole 
length  is  seen  on  entering  at  the  west  end;  thus  adding  to  the  ])erspective.  and 
In  the  impressive  effect  of  the  building. 

"There  are  two  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  choir-aisles.  The  eye  will  be  at- 
nacted  down  the  "long-drawn  aisles"  to  these  chapels.  There  should  be  no 
windows  at  the  end  of  these  two  aisles,  for  light  there  would  take  the  eye  and 
have  a  disturbing  effect.  The  apse,  with  the  eft"ect  of  light  there  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  should  be  the  leading  and  the  impressive  feature.  The  two  long 
windows  will  not  be  seen  until  one  gets  opposite  to  them,  while  their  effect  of 
'ight-giving.  as  we  have  said,  will  be  exceedingly  good.  The  exterior  of  the 
ai)se.  unhidden  by  a  further  building,  will  be  commanding  in  its  lofty  propor- 
tion, and  will  make  a  very  conspicuous  landmark  eastward,  crowning  the  hill 
•\  ith  its  cluster  of  many  pinnacles. 

"The  chai)els  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles  would  be  used  for  people  during  choir 
nrvices,  and  will  thus  afford  accommodation.  An  isolated  lady  chapel  would 
l)e  a  place  per  se  ami  not  useful  for  those  attending  the  services  conducted  in 
die  choir,  nor  would  it  add  to  the  internal  effect.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
wc  have  planned  the  cha])els  where  shown,  and  no  separated  lady-chapel.  The 
'•hai)el  in  the  position  shown  will  be  bright  with  its  .south  windows.  There  will 
••e  a  gleam  of  light  from  it. 

"Another  feature  will  be  a  l)road  soffit,  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  forming  the 

'.astern  arch  of  the  central  tower.   This  deep  sweep  of  soffit,  or  under  side  of  the 

irch.  will  be  carved  with  figures  of  angels,  arranged  in  a  suitable  design.  ^  It 

uld  be,  as  it  were,  an  angelic  canopy  over  the  Rood  and  will  be  an  effective 


\  "ti 


treatment.     It  would  recall  the  words,  "which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look 
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IN  VIEW  of  the  several  churches  and  cathedrals  that  are  to  be  built  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  near  future.  Bishop  Satterles  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
requested  the  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California  to  print  a  description 
of  the  proposed  Washington  cathedral,  believing  that  some  of  the  many  fine 
features  of  that  edifice  may  prove  of  value  to  the  San  Francisco  architects. 
The  Washington  edifice  was  designed  by  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  of  Lon- 
don, and  H.  Vaughan,  architect,  of  Boston. 

In  style  the  building  is  ''Gothic"  of  the  fourteenth  century — a  style  of  archi- 
tecture, as  we  think,  the  most  beautiful  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  its 
dimensions  it  will  be  larger  than  most  of  the  cathedrals  in  England,  or  on  the 
continent.  The  total  length  is  476  feet,  and  the  total  width  132  feet.  These 
are  the  external  dimensions.  The  height  to  the  ridge  line  of  the  roof  is  130 
feet :  while  to  the  internal  apex  of  the  vaulting  it  is  93  feet. 

The  central  tower  will  rise  220  feet  from  the  ground.  The  plan  is  that 
of  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  two  chapels.  Double  aisles  are  planned 
for  the  nave.  These  latter  will  be  especially  useful  for  monuments  and  memorial 
windows  and  tablets.  The  choir  terminates  in  an  aspidal  sanctuary.  The 
building  will  be  vaulted  in  stone  throughout.     In  their  official  report  the 

architects  say : 

"The  lighting  of  the  interior  is  destined  to  have  a  fine  effect,  being  lit  by 
ample  Clerestory  windows.  The  light,  thus  coming  from  so  high  a  level,  will 
be  striking  and  uplifting.  There  are  lower  windows  in  the  aisles ;  but  they  are 
cjuite  subordinate.  Then  there  will  be  a  striking  effect  of  light  in  the  ''sanctu- 
ary," or  eastern  part  of  the  choir.  For  there  is  to  be  a  large  window  both  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  coming  lower  down,  but  much  out  of  sight,  being  in 
the  depth  of  thick  walls.  The  windows  will  be  65  feet  long.  Light  will  be 
given  by  them  to  the  apse,  in  an  especial  and  striking  manner.  It  is  for  this 
important  effect  of  light  that  we  propose  to  have  no  chapel  at  the  far  eastern 
end,  in  the  more  usual  position  when  a  choir-aisle  runs  round  the  east  end. 

^TKs]^anliaT^he~advanTage,To^o,  oFgrvmg  an  interior  of  whiclTtTiewhote^ 
length  is  seen  on  entering  at  the  west  end;  thus  adding  to  the  perspective,  and 
to  the  impressive  effect  of  the  building. 

"There  are  two  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  choir-aisles.  The  eye  will  be  at- 
tracted down  the  "long-drawn  aisles"  to  these  chapels.  There  should  be  no 
windows  at  the  end  of  these  two  aisles,  for  light  there  would  take  the  eye  and 
have  a  disturbing  effect.  The  apse,  with  the  effect  of  light  there  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  should  be  the  leading  and  the  impressive  feature.  The  two  long 
windows  will  not  be  seen  until  one  gets  opposite  to  them,  while  their  effect  of 
light-giving,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  exceedingly  good.  The  exterior  of  the 
apse,  unhidden  by  a  further  building,  will  be  commanding  in  its  lofty  propor- 
tion, and  will  make  a  very  conspicuous  landmark  eastward,  crowning  the  hill 
with  its  cluster  of  many  pinnacles. 

"The  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles  would  be  used  for  people  during  choir 
services,  and  will  thus  afford  accommodation.  An  isolated  lady  chapel  would 
he  a  place  per  se  and  not  useful  for  those  attending  the  services  conducted  in 
the  choir,  nor  would  it  add  to  the  internal  effect.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
we  have  planned  the  chapels  where  shown,  and  no  separated  lady-chapel.  The 
chapel  in  the  position  shown  will  be  bright  with  its  south  windows.  There  will 
he  a  gleam  of  light  from  it. 

'\\nother  feature  will  be  a  broad  soffit,  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  forming  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  central  tower.  This  deep  sweep  of  soffit,  or  under  side  of  the 
arch,  will  be  carved  with  figures  of  angels,  arranged  in  a  suitable  design.  It 
would  be,  as  it  were,  an  angelic  canopy  over  the  Rood  and  will  be  an  effective 
treatment.     It  would  recall  the  words,  "which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look 
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into,"  and  the  words  of  an  old  hymn,  ''Inter  Angelos  laudanuis  Te,"  *'We 
praise  Thee  amidst  the  Angels."  The  angels  could  each  hold  a  scroll  with  the 
words,  ''Sursum  corda,"  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  building. 

"Deyond  this  arch  would  be  the  choir  and  the  sanctuary.    In  the  latter  wdl 
be  represented  our  Lord,  in  glory,  blessing,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty  and 

dignified  Reredos.  ,,11 

'The  stained-glass  Clerestory  windows,  as  they  could  be  placed,  should  con- 
sist of  single  figures,  for  they  are  too  high  up  to  contain  ''subjects."  The 
glass  should  have  finely-colored  figures  on  a  light,  silvery  ground.  These 
windows  could  set  forth  the  history  of  religion  in  the  world,  beginning  in  the 
nave,  with  some  of  the  old  testament  worthies,  prophets  and  kings ;  and  so  on 
to  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Prophets,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  then  to  the 
apostles  and  saints  of  the  new  testament,  and  to  many  of  later  Christian  years. 
We  think,  however,  that  all  represented  should  be  worthies  of  the  old  testament 
or  Christian  saints,  recognized  as  such.  The  great  church,  however,  will  not 
have  any  verv  especial  need  of  colored  glass.  It  would  be  desirable,  however, 
to  have 'it  in  the  south  windows  of  the  lady  chapel,  or  the  sunlight  may  be  too 
strong  there.  It  would  be  well,  too,  to  have  it  at  the  east  end  windows  of  the 
apse.^  But  there  are  other  things  for  which  gifts  would  be  more  desirable, 
before  the  glass,  in  point  of  time.    There  are  many  stone  statues  desirable,  and 

many  carved  subjects. 

"The  site  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  very  commandmg  and  beautiful.  1  he 
Cc-thedral  will  be  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Capitol  and  other  parts  of  the 
city.     Wlien  complete,  with  its  surrounding  buildings,  it  will  be  'as  a  city  set 

on  a  hill.'  . 

"Approaching  the  west  end  by  a  triple  avenue  of  trees,  those  visitmg  the 
cathedral  will  find  three  lofty  open  arches,  the  central  one  wider,  and  much 
hii:rher,  than  the  other  two.  These  lead  to  three  wide  vaulted  spaces  to  be  used 
as  large  porches  or  porticoes,  and  so  on  to  the  three  recessed  west  doorways. 
The  central  portico  could  be  treated  richly  internally  with  arcading  and  many 
—statues  awl  carved-stibJects^^Fhes^statues^  would.4>e  such  as  the  major  and 


minor  prophets,  etc.,  etc.,  David  and  other  worthies,  all  old  testament  characters, 
ending  with  St.  John  Baptist,  who  could  be  turning  to  the  central  entrance, 
where,  in  its  midst,  there  could  be  the  figure  of  our  Lord  blessing  those  who 
enter.  Below  could  be  inscribed  'Lux  Mundi,'  or,  'Salvator  Mundi.'  St. 
John  Baptist  could  hold  a  scroll  inscribed  with  his  'Ecce  Agnus  Dei.' 

The  architects  in  their  notes  have  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  building  with  respect  to  its  richness,  or  the  reverse:  "We 
think  the  drawings  show  that  it  is  amply  rich  enough.  That  there  should  be 
plenty  of  surface  of  massive  stone  ashlar  is  most  desirable  for  all  good  archi- 
tecture, especially  with  a  building  so  large  as  this.  A  small  building  may  be 
rich  all  over,  but  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  one.  For  a  large  build- 
ing, if  well  designed,  has  an  instinctive  dignity  and  a  grandeur  about  it  that 
may  well  dispense  with  too  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament.  Again,  there 
should  be  concentration  of  richness  and  not  a  spreading  of  it  all  over  a  building. 
We  think  our  building  is  rich  enough.  Internally,  the  Screen  and  the  Rere- 
doses,  the  Stalls  and  the  Bishop's  throne,  could  be  as  rich  as  any  donor  likes  to 
make  them ;  but  we  think  the  fabric  is  sufficiently  ornate,  taking  it  as  a  whole. 
That  it  will  be  impressive  by  its  size  and  dignity  we  doubt  not.  As  we  have 
said,  we  have  suggested  a  good  many  statues  which  will  give  much  interest  to 
the  building.    They  could  be  added  by  degrees. 

"On  the  central  tower  we  propose  to  have  a  band  of  large  angels,  eacli 
holding  a  scroll  with  a  word  of  the  'Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,'  etc.  They  will 
give  a  rich  effect  and  teach  a  constant  song  of  praise.     This  band  of  angels 
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Design  for  Cathedral,   Washington,  D.  C. 
G.   F.   Bodley  and  H.    Vaughan,  Architects 

will  be  an  original  treatment,  not  before  attempted,  certainly  not  on  this  scale. 
The  figur^s^  would  be  about  10  Uothigh 


"Many  details  for  the  stone-work  are  already  prepared,  and  progress  could 

very  soon  be  made.  ,         1  •    • 

"There  remains  the  question  of  the  stone  to  be  used,  and  it  is  a  very  iin- 
portant  one,  for  stone  ashlar  would  be  used  both  inside  and  outside  the' build- 
ing Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  good  effect  of  churches  built  entirely  of  a  good 
light  red  stone,  and  the  cold  look  that  white  stone  has,  we  cannot  but  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a  good  red  one.  It  should  be  by  no  means  brown,  but  of  a 
good,  soft-looking,  rosy  tint.  We  would  mentipn  Hoar  Cross  Church,  near 
Burton-on-Trent,  as  a  church  where  red  stone  is  used  with  good  effect,  and 
the  interior  of  Clumber  Church,  near  Worksop.  Lord  Burton  is  now  building 
a  church  at  Burton  all  of  red  stone. 

"The  red  stone  we  should  use  would  not  be  too  dark,  or  at  all  heavy- 
looking.  With  red  stone  a  church  has  a  warmth  of  color,  and  a  look  of  the 
absence  of  newness,  that  is  very  satisfactory.  Details  for  red  stone  are  best 
bolder,  and  therefore  less  expensive,  than  those  suitable  for  a  white  stone. 
Specimens  of  stones  are  laid  before  you.  Our  advice  is  that  the  best  of  the  red 
stones  be  used.    We  believe  it  would  be  entirely  approved  of  if  decided  upon. 

"It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  have  many  steps  at  the  west  end.  The 
ground  does  not  require  them.  We  think  about  four  would  be  enough.  To 
iiave  many  steps  there  would  be  to  raise  the  fabric  needlessly.  There  must, 
however,  be  a  flight  of  many  steps  at  both  the  transept  entrances,  as  shown  on 

plans.  ... 

"The  pavement  of  the  interior  should  be  of  American  marbles— simpler  in 
the  nave  and  aisles,  richer  in  the  choir,  and  especially  rich  in  the  sanctuary." 
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Traymorc  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Price  &  McLanohan,  Architects 
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Perry  Apartments,  Seattle,   Wash. 
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The  Kahn  System  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

As  Applied  to  Hotels,  Residences  and  Apartment  Houses 


I"~HH^qiiestions~wHich  arise  tn^fhe^pTan^  bmrdihg  of  a^ome^ire^ 

the  same  as  those  which  confront  the  builder  of  a  hotel  or  apartment 
house  and  vice  versa,  the  various  phases  of  the  difficulties  simply  pre- 
senting themselves  in  different  proportions.     For,  after  all,  these  buildings 
are  all  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  that  w^hich  will  increase  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  life  in  one  will  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  other. 

The  speed  of  erection  of  a  hotel  or  apartment  house  is  an  important 
factor.  It  is  often  the  case  that  an  old  building  is  demolished  to  make  place 
for  the  new  and  under  that  condition  the  property  must  be  idle  during  the 
time  occupied  by  both  the  destroying  and  creating  periods.  In  large  hotels 
and  apartments  this  is  a  serious  item  and  the  only  way  to  get  around  it  is 
to  have  the  new  property  in  earning  condition  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Closely  connected  with  the  requirements  of  speed  is  that  of  noiseless 
erection.  It  may  be  desirable  to  demolish  only  a  portion  of  a  hotel  and 
allow  the  remaining  portion  to  accommodate  the  guests  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  portion.  If  this  is  the  case  the  use  of  structural  steel  with 
its  noise  is  out  of  the  question  and  concrete  must  be  used.  In  the  building 
of  both  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  and  the  Traymore  hotels,  this  was  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Kahn  system  that  appealed  most  strongly  to  the 
owners. 

Comfort  and  security  are,  however,  the  prime  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  building  of  a  permanent  habitation  of  any  kind.  The  Kahn  system 
renders  a  building  sound-proof,  dust-proof,  clean  and  sanitary.  The  sound- 
proof quality  is  insured  not  alone  by  the  concrete  being  a  poor  conductor  of 
sound,  but  where  hollow  tile  construction  is  used  the  air  spaces  in  the  tile 


also  act  as  insulation  against  the  passage  of  sound.  Moreover  the  dead 
weight  of  the  construction  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  live  load  that 
the  ordinary  noises,  such  as  moving  of  furniture  and  other  heavy  bodies, 
or  the  rapid  and  noisy  moving  about  of  people  has  no  effect. 

The  stolidity  of  the  constrnction  leaves  no  spaces  between  floors  an4~ 

in  partitions  where  dirt  and  dust  may  collect  during  construction  and  be- 
come a  perpetual  nuisance  by  slowly  working  through  openings  and  cracks 
afterward.  Neither  is  there  any  place  afforded  after  the  construction  is 
complete  for  the  lodgment  of  objectionable  matter.  For  the  same  reason 
the  building  is  vermin-proof.  The  ease  of  regulation  of  temperature  because 
of  the  excellent  insulating  properties  of  the  construction,  together  with  the 
above  features,  makes  the  building  extremely  sanitary. 

Beside  the  things  which  insure  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  occupants, 
that  which  will  increase  their  pleasure — architectural  beauty — must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  Kahn  system  in  no  way  interferes  with  exterior 
finish,  in  fact  on  the  exterior  of  a  building  there  may  be  no  indication  of  its 
strong  interior  construction,  while  the  possibilities  of  interior  decoration 
are  much  increased.  The  perfectly  flat  ceilings  prescribe  no  limits  for  the 
decorator's  fancy  or  the  workman's  execution.  Where  columns  are  exposed 
they  can  be  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  the  architectural  and  decorative 
effect  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  stairways  are  limitless. 

The  necessity  of  having  structures  of  this  class  fireproof  is  obvious. 
A  suburban  home  may  be  closed  for  a  season  with  its  owners  feeling  safe 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  fire ;  the  owner  of  a  city  home  may  well  feel 
that  his  valuable  furnishings  are  safe  and  his  family  free  from  danger  of 
fire;  the  guests  of  a  hotel  need  feel  no  alarm,  being  assured  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  holocaust. 
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Architecture  and  Dress  Reform 

By  GLENN  BROWN,  Architect,  in  the  Inland  Architect 

A  STRIKING  commentary  on  modern  architecture  occurred  at  a  recent 
fashionable  evening-  reception.  A  craning  of  necks  drew  my  attention 
to  a  man  in.  faultless  evening  dress,  startlingly  transformed  into  an 
object  of  ridicule  by  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  showing  his  back  clothed  in 
loose  fitting  red  flannel.  He  was  hustled  from  the  room  by  the  floor  com- 
mittee.    Following  the  curious  crowd,  I  obtained  the  following  novel  idea 

on  dress  reform : 

''I  am  infatuated  with  the  modern  system  of  design  in  our  great  com- 
mercial buildings  and  see  clearly  its  ready  adaptability  to  modern  dress. 


Modern  Architecture — 

Xote  the  Difference  in  the  Front  and  the  Side  of 

the  Building 


You  have  no  doubt  noticed  how  thoroughly  our  great  architects  have  de- 
veloped a  style  of  great  beauty  for  the  front  and  economy  for  the  rear.  This 
innovation  consists  in  building  a  front  of  precious  stones  and  classic  design 
and  erecting  the  side  walls  without  form  or  order  of  cheap  and  ugly 
material.  While  the  offensive  sides  are  always  visible,  no  one  is  foolish 
enough  to  look  at  them.  While  the  effect  often  destroys  the  beauty  of  a 
neighborhood  sensible  people  see  only  the  beautiful  front.  This  wonderful 
system  saves  the  architect  time,  money  and  trouble,  as  he  has  only  one 
facade  to  design.  It  saves  the  owner's  purse,  as  he  has  only  one  front  to 
pay  for.  The  great  architects  of  official  Washington,  cultured  Boston,  com- 
mercial New  York  and  progressive  Chicago  all  zealously  follow  the  system. 
''After  mature  consideration  I  have  determined  to  adopt  the  same  sys- 
tem with  my  clothes.  I  have  rich  material  and  elegant  cut  for  my  front  and 
cheap  material  without  form  for  my  back.  It  saves  fitting,  study  and  goods. 
Only  the  elegant  front  will  be  enjoyed  and  the  offensive  rear  will  never 
shock  an  intelligent  being.  The  system  has  so  many  advantages  I  know 
all  wise  people  will  adopt  the  reform  dress  and  follow  the  lead  of  the 
architects,  the  one  profession  which  tnakes  a  study  of  beauty,  fitness  and 
harmony." 
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Camp  at  Lake  Street  and  Thirteenth  Avenue,  San  Francisco-,  Where  1600  Houses  Provided  Temporary 
Homes  for  4000  People.  The  Wagon  in  the  Foreground  Shows  the  Manner  rn  li  hich  the  Mouses 
Were  Recently   Removed   by   Order   of  the   City  Authorities 

A  Plumber's  Job  in  San  Francisco 

Hozv  Thousands  of  Temporary  Homes  Were  Equipped  With  Sanitary  Fixtures 
and  a  Description  of  the  Permanent  Plumbing  Work  in  the 

Home  of  the  Aged 

By  G.  A.  B.  SPENCER'^ ._ 

THE  facts  of  the  great  disaster  in  San  Francisco  a  year  ago  are  no  longer 
news  but  history,  and  so  rapidly  have  events  hurried  onward  since  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  but  a  year  has  passed.  Any  aspect  of  it  that 
can  be  presented  seems  to  me  a  twice-told  tale,  though  everyone  who  lived 
through  that  fearful  ordeal  will  testify  that  the  half  has  never  been  told, 
nor  can  it  be.  No  pen  or  tongue  can  ever  portray  the  horrors  of  that  catas- 
trophe, or  overestimate  its  consequences.  No  time  has  been  wasted  in  idle  con- 
templation.    Hands  that  were  busy  before  have  been  busier  since. 

The  genial  climate  iliade  life  in  tents  temporarily  comfortable,  and  there 
were  months  of  wholesale  picnicking,  but  the  business  of  a  great  city  could 
not  go  on  in  such  fashion. 

The  homeless  people  were  encamped  everywhere  that  tents  could  be 
pitched  or  shacks  set  up.  The  feeding  of  the  multitude  was  a  modern  miracle ; 
their  transition  from  tents  to  cottages  was  another. 

The  munificent  gifts  from  sympathetic  friends,  making  up  the  great  Relief 
Fund,  and  the  organized  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  distributing  it 
are  also  matters  of  history  that  may  not  be  overlooked  in  any  allusion  to  the 
disaster.  One  point  that  has  never  been  widely  exploited  was  the  tremendous 
and  immediate  demand  for  mechanical  work  and  the  over-taxation  of  every 
facility  to  meet  the  emergencies  arising. 

Since  the  work  of  "rehabilitation"  has  loomed  so  large  in  San  Francisco 
there  have  been  many  attempts  to  write  it  up  from  many  different  points  of 

•Extracts  of  a  paper  printed  in  Domestic   Engineering.  May  18.  1907. 
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view,  but  I  take  it  that  nobody  else  ever  sees  all  that  the  plumber  sees,  and 
no  one  so  far  has  written  from  the  plumber's  standpoint. 

When  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  a  populous  city  was  at  once  reduced 
to  chaos,  the  source  of  supply  for  all  the  Pacific  States  was  destroyed  and 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  work  with,  of  either  material  or  tools,  to  be 
had  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  prompt  action  of  the  organization  of  master 
plumbers  in  other  Pacific  Coast  cities,  followed  by  similar  gifts  from  the 
East,  in  sending  by  express  tools  and  money  to  begin  with,  was  a  relief  beyond 
expression,  demonstrating  the  practical  and  fraternal' character  of  our  "asso- 
ciation." 

Everything  had  to  be  brought  from  the  East  over  railroads  congested 
with  other  urgent  supplies.  Water  and  gas  mains  and  sewers  were  broken, 
and  all  water  and  gas  pipes,  electric  wires  and  street  railways  out  of  commis- 
sion. These  were  the  conditions.  Business  firms  hurried  into  temporary 
buildings  with  amazing  celerity,  and  their  necessities  were  beyond  the  power 
of  the  forces  to  be  employed.  But  the  consideration  of  homes  for  refugees 
had  to  be  undertaken,  and  nothing  less  than  a  centralized  authority,  with 
unlimited  means,  was  adequate  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  niost 
able  to  do  for  themselves  became  self-dependent,  but  many  thousands  remained 
who  could  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  rents  in  the  city,  for  whom 
cheap  homes  must  be  provided.  To  meet  this  necessity  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  San  Francisco  Relief  and  Red  Cross  Funds  organized  a  land  and  build- 
ing department,  of  which  Thomas  Magee  was  chairman. 

I  was  asked  to  look  over  the  public  scjuares  and  parks  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  their  proper  sanitation  and  facilities  of  connection  with  city 
sewers.  The  notes  made  in  doing  so  afforded  the  data  for  the  plans,  which 
I  very  soon  had  ready,  and  which  were  adopted  by  the  department. 

Then  the  squares  and  parks  had  to  be  regularly  laid  out  for  as  many 
rows  of  small  cottages  as  each  could  properly  accommodate,  the  cottages 
being  of  one  design — havmg  two  or  three  rooms— and  at  regular  intervals 
groups  of  closets.  Each  square  having  a  large  social  hall,  a  double  cottage 
to  be  used  for  a  business  office  and  dispensary,  and  in  the  larger  squares 
public  laundries  and  bath  houses. 

For  these  extensive  plans  of  building  the  plumber's  work  had  to  move 
in  quick  step. 

Dif^culties  rose  up  as  if  the  earth  and  all  within  it,  and  upon  it,  were  still 
quaking.  To  begin  with,  the  lumber  trust  had  raised  the  price  of  lumber  to 
rates  that  would  seem  to  demand  all  the  money  in  sight.  Mr.  Mackie,  the 
general  manager  of  the  department,  actually  ''took  to  the  woods,"  not  because 
he  was  scared,  but  to  get  behind  the  trusts,  and  there  secured  3,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  and  shingles  galore.  Steamers  were  chartered  to  bring  it  to 
the  city,  and  unable  to  get  teams  to  haul  it,  men  and  teams  had  to  be  brought 
from  another  county,  mills  to  be  set  up  on  the  ground,  and  various  other 
obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

The  carpenters'  union  would  give  a  card  to  any  man  who  could  drive 
a  nail,  so  their  work  rushed ;  but  the  plumbers'  union,  more  jealous  of  their 
craft,  would  give  cards  only  to  competent  men  and  accepted  only  as  such 
men  who  presented  cards  from  affiliated  unions,  and  though  the  highest  wages 
were  paid,  it  was  impossible  without  unceasing  maneuvering  and  moving  of 
men  from  one  point  to  another,  to  keep  the  plumbers'  work  up  to  the  car- 
penters, though  seventy  journeymen  plumbers  were  employed. 

There  were  not  available  plumbers  enough  in  the  city.  Advertising  for 
forty  men  often  brought  us  but  three  or  four.     We  advertised  in  the  papers 
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Roughing  in  the  Lavatories 

and  put  up  painted  canvas  notices,  15  by  3  feet,  at  prominent  places  calling 
for  plumbers.  On  two  occasions  an  emergency  was  met  by  acceptmg  all 
the  men  we  could  get  for  a  Sunday  who  were  working  for  other  firms  and 
paying  them  double  wages  for  the  day,  as  the  only  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
carpenters  and  have  the  cottages  ready  for  use  before  the  wmter  rams  should 

set  in.  1    Ti     1         u         •;•  1 

Our  work  on  these  temporary  buildings  began  at  South  Park,  a  beautitul 

garden  spot  in  what  had  once  been  a  fashionable  residence  quarter,  but  more 
recently  occupied  by  mechanics  and  laborers.  Nineteen  apartment  houses 
were  built  in  this  park,  all  sewered,  with  patent  flush  closets,  water  and  gas 
in  each  room  and  hall,  kitchen  sinks,  gas  stoves,  etc.  The  San  Francisco  Gas 
Company  installed  the  gas  pipes,  fixtures  and  stoves  in  all  the  other  parks 
and  squares  where  gas  is  used. 

The  other  thirteen  squares  and  parks  were  used  for  the  system  of  small 
two  and  three-roomed  cottages,  and  being  widely  scattered,  there  had  to  be 
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view,  but   1  take  it  that  nol)ocly  else  ever  sees  all  that  the  plumber  sees,  and 
no  one  so  far  has  written  from  the  plumber's  standpoint. 

When  twentv-five  hundred  acres  of  a  populous  city  was  at  once  reduced 
to  chaos,  the  source  of  sui)ply  for  all  the  Pacific  States  was  destroyed  and 
there  was  absolutely  nothini;-  to  work  wnth.  of  either  material  or  tools,  to  be 
had  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  prompt  action  of  the  organization  of  master 
l^lumbers  in  other  Pacific  Coast  cities,  followed  by  similar  gifts  from  the 
Past,  in  sending  by  ex])ress  tools  and  money  to  begin  with,  was  a  relief  beyond 
ex])ression,  demonstrating  the  practical  and  fraternal  character  of  our  "asso- 
ciation." 

h:vervthing  had  to  be  brought  from  the  East  over  railroads  congested 
with  other  urgent  supplies.  Water  and  gas  mains  and  sewers  were  broken, 
and  all  water  and  gas  pipes,  electric  wires  and  street  railways  out  of  commis- 
sion. These  were  the  conditions.  lUisiness  firms  hurried  into  temporary 
buildings  with  amazing  celerity,  and  their  necessities  were  beyond  the  power 
of  the  forces  to  be  employed.'  lUit  the  consideration  of  homes  for  refugees 
had  to  be  undertaken,  and  nothing  less  than  a  centralized  authority,  with 
unlimited  means,  was  adecjuate  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  victims  of  the  earthciuake  and  fire  most 
al)le  to  do  for  themselves  became  self-dependent,  but  many  thousands  remained 
who  could  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  rents  in  the  city,  for  whom 
cheap  homes  must  be  jirovided.  To  meet  this  necessity  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  San  iM-ancisco  Relief  and  Red  Cross  Funds  organized  a  land  and  build- 
ing department,  of  which  Thomas  Magee  was  chairman. 

1  was  asked  to  look  over  the  public  sc|uares  and  parks  to  consider  the 
feasibilitv  of  their  proper  sanitation  and  facilities  of  connection  with  city 
sewers.  The  notes  made  in  doing  so  alTorded  the  data  for  the  plans,  which 
I  very  soon  had  ready,  and  which  were  adopted  by  the  department. 

then  the  scjuares  and  parks  had  to  be  regularly  laid  out  for  as  many 
rows  of  small  cottages  as  each  could  properly  accommodate,  the  cottages 
l^eTng  of  one  design— having  two  or  three  rooms — and  at  fegutar^ntervals 
groups  of  closets.  Each  square  having  a  large  social  hall,  a  double  cottage 
to  be  used  for  a  business  office  and  dispensary,  and  in  the  larger  squares 
public  laundries  and  bath  houses. 

h^or  these  extensive  plans  of  building  the  ])luml)er's  work  had  t<^  move 
in  quick  ste]). 

Difficulties  rose  up  as  if  the  earth  and  all  within  it,  and  upon  it,  were  still 
quaking.  To  begin  with,  the  lumber  trust  had  raised  the  ])rice  of  lumber  to 
rates  that  would  seem  to  demand  all  the  money  in  sight.  Mr.  Mackie,  the 
general  manager  of  the  department,  actually  **took  to  the  woods,"  not  because 
lie  was  scared,  but  to  get  l)ehind  the  trusts,  and  there  secured  3,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  and  shingles  galore.  Steamers  were  chartered  to  bring  it  to 
the  city,  and  unable  to  get  teams  to  haul  it,  men  and  teams  had  to  be  brought 
from  another  county,  niills  to  be  set  up  on  the  ground,  and  various  other 
obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

The  car])enters'  union  would  give  a  card  to  any  man  who  could  drive 
a  nail,  so  their  work  rushed;  but  the  plumbers'  union,  more  jealous  of  their 
craft,  would  give  cards  only  to  competent  men  and  accepted  only  as  such 
men  who  presented  cards  from  affiliated  unions,  and  though  the  highest  wages 
were  paid,  it  was  impossible  without  unceasing  maneuvering  and  moving  of 
men  from  one  point  to  another,  to  keep  the  plumbers'  w^ork  up  to  the  car- 
penters, though  seventy  journeymen  ])luml)ers  were  employed. 

There  were  not  available  plumbers  enough  in  the  city.  Advertising  for 
forty  men  often  brought  us  but  three  or  four.     W'e  advertised  in  the  papers 
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Ruuglnng  in  the  Lavatories 

and  put  up  painted  canvas  notices,  15  by  3  feet,  at  prominent  places  calling 
for  plumbers.  On  two  occasions  an  emergency  was  met  by  acceptmg  all 
the  men  we  could  get  for  a  Sunday  wdio  were  working  for  other  firms  and 
paying  them  double  w^ages  for  the  day,  as  the  only  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
carpenters  and  have  the  cottages  ready  for  use  before  the  winter  rains  should 

set  in.  . 

Our  work  on  these  temporary  buildings  began  at  South  Park,  a  beautitul 
garden  spot  in  what  had  once  been  a  fashionable  residence  (juarter,  but  more 
recently  occupied  by  mechanics  and  laborers.  Nineteen  apartment  houses 
were  built  in  this  park,  all  sewered,  with  patent  Hush  closets,  water  and  gas 
in  each  room  and  hall,  kitchen  sinks,  gas  stoves,  etc.  The  San  I'rancisco  Gas 
Company  installed  the  gas  pipes,  fixtures  and  stoves  in  all  the  other  parks 
and  squares  wdiere  gas  is  used. 

The  other  thirteen  squares  and  i)arks  were  used  for  the  system  of  small 
two  and  three-roomed  cottages,  and  being  widely  scattered,  there  had  to  be 
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'   Showing  the  Roughing  in  for  Eight  Basins;   One  of  Several 

differences  of  plans  to  suit  each  location.  The  first  sod  was  broken  for  these 
September  11,  1906.  Five  miles  of  sewers  were  laid  to  accommodate  these 
cottages,  and  we  feel  justified  in  some  degree  of  pride  that  the  sanitation 
of  these  parks  has  been  so  successful.  In  these  public  squares  we  installed 
667  patent  flush  closets,  247  hoppers  and  more  than  six  miles  of  gas  and 
water  pipes,  with  all  necessary  fittings  and  incidentals ;  325  galvanized  sinks 
with  faucets  and  traps  were  put  into  the  apartment  houses  at  South  Park, 
and  624  gas  brackets;  4168  three-room  cottages  and  1770  two-room  cottages 
are  included  in  this  undertaking.  Besides  these  210  rooms  and  ten  lofts, 
with  kitchens  for  1000  people,  have  been  equipped  at  Ingleside  for  refugees 

^U-supporting. 


These  buildings  are  now  occupied,  within  a  year  after  the  conflagra- 
tion which  made  them  necessary  and  seven  months  from  the  day  the  first 
sod  was  broken  for  them. 

At  South  Point  Lobos,  a  strip  of  land  designed  for  a  boulevard  to  con- 
nect Golden  Gate  Park  with  the  Presidio,  but  not  yet  raised  to  the  required 
city  grades,  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  but  having  an  elevation  below 
the  level  of  the  sewers  in  that  vicinity.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  an  auto- 
matic electric  injector  was  installed,  by -which  the  drainage  of  600  houses  is 
pumped  from  a  large  cesspool,  carried  several  hundred  feet  and  discharged 
into  the  main  sewer,  involving  a  lift  of  twenty-five  feet. 

The  larger  parks  are  provided  with  general  laundries,  with  abundant 
hot  water  for  all,  laundry  trays,  drying  rooms,  and  all  accessories.  The 
heater  for  these  is  in  the  center  of  the  building,  the  other  half  being  used 
for  separate  bath  houses,  with  enameled  tubs  and  shower  baths,  for  men  and 
women. 

In  this  brief  time  30,000  people  had  been  provided  with  shelter. 

The  extensive  and  permanent  buildings  on  the  Almshouse  Tract  to  be 
used  as  a  ''Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,"  would  also  have  been  ready  for 
use  had  not  all  concerned  l3een  hampered  by  inability  to  get  lumber  and 
material  as  fast  as  needed. 

The  plumber's  part  in  these  buildings  includes  an  elaborate  but  practical 
system,  by  which  both  time  and  material  were  economized,  a  circulating  sys- 
tem for  hot  water  throughout,  and  a  complete  vacuum  system  steam  heating  the 
whole  establishment,  as  well  as  the  sanitary  engineering  necessary  for  the 
perfect  sanitation,  ventilation  and  sewerage  satisfactory  to  the  requirements 
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of  the  board  of  health.  Standard  goods  have  been  used  and  all  material  is 
of  the  best  quality.  The  ''Home  for  the  Aged,"  the  first  public  building 
erected  in  San  Francisco  after  the  fire,  with  a  capacity  to  care  for  2500  per- 
sons, is  a  two-story  structure  covering  a  space  of  600  by  350  feet,  to  be  heated 
throughout  by  a  vacuum  system  of  steam  heating,  requiring  5302  square  feet 
of  direct  radiation.  It  has  556  sanitary  fixtures  and  364  radiators.  It  will 
be  a  monument  to  the  honor  and  fidelity  of  the  building  committee,  of  whom 
Thomas  Magee  is  chairman.  His  watchful  eye  has  been  over  every  trans- 
action, while  the  unbending  force  of  character  and  tireless  energy  of 
Alexander  Mackie,  general  manager  of  land  and  building  department,  are 
pushing  to  completion  the  magnificent  plans  of  the  architect,  William  Curlett. 

* 

*  * 

The  A.  I.  A.  Schedule  of  Charges 

By  ELMER  GRAY,  Architect 

REGARDING  the  remuneration  of  architects  and  the  present  schedule 
of  the  A.  I.  A.  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  schedule  should  be  entirely 
abolished.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  schedule  is  adjusted 
as  it  should  be  or  not,  but  of  what  its  eflfect  has  been  and  is  upon  the  public. 
As  a  result  of  its  stipulating  that  a  minimum  charge  of  five  per  cent  on 
certain  classes  of  work  be  charged,  and  of  the  deplorable  practice  of  some  of 
its  members  to  charge  five  per  cent  (or  less!)  for  all  classes  of  work,  the 
general  public  has  overlooked  the  word  "minimum"  and  has  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  five  per  cent  is  the  uniform  rate  recommended  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  all  classes  of  work.  So  widespread  and  so  thoroughly  grounded  is 
this  erroneous  impression  that  the  most  eflfectual  way  of  correcting  it  would 
be,  it  seems  to  me,  to  abolish  the  Institute's  schedule  altogether.  Of  what 
use  is  the  latter?  Those  who  are  worth  that  much  or  more  and  who  have 
backbone  enough  to  charge  what  they  are  worth,  are  not  in  need  of  it,  and 
those  who  wish  to  cut  rates  do  so  anyway  whether  they  are  nfiembers  of  the 
Institute  or  not  (and  are  probably  not  worth  much  more  than  they  charge). 
I  would  have  it  advertised  by  appearance  in  aTTtEe  dally  papers  that 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  had  abolished  their  schedule  of  pro- 
fessional charges  because  of  its  having  created  a  wrong  impression  with  the 
public,  and  also  because  the  wide  diversity  of  abilities  among  its  members 
made  it  impossible  to  recommend  a  uniform  rate.  We  should  not  have  the 
principle  of  trades-unionism  which  levels  all  craftsmen  to  a  common  scale 
of  remuneration,  regardless  of  their  ability,  encouraged  by  any  enactment 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

*  * 
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A  Handsome  Cement  Finish 

F  THE  several  reinforced  concrete  office  buildings  that  have  ])een  con- 
structed in  San  Francisco  since  the  fire  none  has  attracted  greater 
attention  or  received  more  favorable  comment  than  the  Macdonough 
building  on  Kearny  street,  designed  by  Architect  William  Curlett,  John  B. 
Leonard,  engineer,  and  built  by  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company.  In  ap- 
l^earance  the  structure  is  most  imposing  and  substantial.  The  exterior 
cement  finish  is  particularly  attractive  and  is  the  result  of  not  a  little  ex- 
perimenting and  study  on  the  part  of  Architect  Curlett  and  his  assistants. 
'I  he  external  dressing  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  marble  dust,  white  sand, 
cement,  etc.,  the  combination  producing  a  clear  ivory  white  that  stands 
comparison  with  almost  any  other  exterior  finish  heretofore  produced.  The 
mixture  affords  a  very  hard  finish  and  it  is  claimed  it  will  be  permanent. 
The  expense  of  the  dressing  is  little  if  any  more  than  the  ordinary  cement 
finish. 
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The  National  Irrigation  Congress 

THE  threatened  timber  famine  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  timely 
subjects  discussed  at  the  recent  National  Irrigation  Congress  in  Sacra- 
mento To  all  those  interested  in  forestry  it  is  a  cheering  omen  that  the 
railroads  are  beginning  to  realize  their  plight  and  fall  back  on  commercial 
forestry  as  a  solution  of  their  timber  problem.  Steel  ties,  steel  cars  and  con- 
crete in  many  forms  may  some  day  reduce  the  wood  consumption  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroads,  but  according  to  E.  A.  Sterling,  Forester  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  use  of  substitutes  so  far  has 
not  reduced  the  use  of  wood  in  ship  building,  railroad  work  or  general  industrial 

enterprise.  ,  •     .    r  a  a  t 

*'Tlie  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  was  the  subject  of  an  address  ot 
considerable  interest  to  the  delegates  by  United  States  Forester  Gifford  Pinchot. 
The  lowest  estimate  reached  by  the  forest  service  of  the  timber  now  standing 
in  the  United  States  is  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet,  board  measure ;  the  highest 
two  thousand  billion.  The  present  annual  consumption  is  approximately  one 
hundred  billion  feet,  while  tire  annual  growth  is  but  a  third  of  the  consumption, 
or  from  thirty  to  forty  billion  feet.  If  we  accept  the  larger  estimate  of  the 
standing  timber,  two  thousand  billion  feet,  and  the  larger  estimate  of  the  annual 
o-rowth,  forty  billion  feet,  and  apply  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  result 
shows  a  probable  duration  of  our  supplies  of  timber  of  not  more  than  thirty- 
three  vears.    It  is  evident  that  all  the  waste  must,  if  possible,  be  prevented. 

(Due  of  the  sensations  of  the  Congress  was  the  charges  made  against  the 
administration  of  the  reclamation  service  in  connection  with  the  Owens  River 
project.  A  delegation  from  Inyo  County  presented  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
Congressional  investigation.  '  . 

P  W.  Forbes  of  Inyo  County,  spoke  vehemently  upon  the  resolution. 
He  claimed  the  people  of  Owens  Valley  had  a  complaint  to  make.  He  said 
water  rights  were  taken  away  and  given  to  Los  Angeles. 

Delegate  Hall  said  rights  were  taken  away  by  clients  of  his  because  it  would 
interfere  with  the  reclamation^roj^ect.  The  reclamation  project  was  abandoned^- 
and  the  rights  were  not  restored.  The  owners  were  poor  men  and  had  to  sell 
their  claiin  to  the  rights.  He  said  thousands  of  acres  of  land  without  a  stick 
of  timber  on  them  have  been  placed  in  the  forest  reserve.  The  land  was  good 
only  for  agriculture,  but  as  it  was  a  forest  reserve  it  could  not  be  used. 

In  answer  to  questions  he  said  that  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  project  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  land  not  restored.  He 
claimed  the  reclamation  service  was  at  fault. 

Hall  continued  excitedly  and  made  the  following  charge  against  Lippen- 

cott  I 

*Tf  it  is  necessary  we  can  show  that  J.  B.  Lippencott,  Chief  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  entire  project 
was  simplv  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  real  estate  men  of  Los  Angeles. 

"That's  the  fact,  gentlemen.  You've  got  it  straight  from  the  shoulder.  I 
never  met  Lipi>encott,  and  I  hope  I  never  will." 

Chairman  Pardee  warned  Hall  not  to  indulge  in  personalities. 

Lippencott  sat  in  the  front  row  but  was  unmoved  by  the  charge. 

Congressman  Smith  said  the    Inyo  people    had  no    feeling    against    Los 

Angeles. 

The  complaint  of  the  people  of  Owens  Valley  was  that  the  country  was  to 
be  devastated  of  its  water  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
Los  Angeles  people  intend  to  use  the  water  for  irrigation  of  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angel^,  out  c^f  the  watershed  of  the  Owens  River,  leaving  that 
land  to  be  devastated. 
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Steel  an  Important 


Factor  in  the  Rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco 

By  E.  O.  RITTER 


ONE  who  is  not 
directly  interest- 
ed in  the  build- 
ing line  could  scarcely 
have  any  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  build- 
ing material  that  has 
been  coming  into  San 
Francisco  from  outside 
points  during  the  past 
year.  Of  this  material 
a  very  large  percentage 
has  been  structural 
steel  and  iron,  some- 
thing like  forty-four 
thousand  tons  having 
been  received  to  date. 
In  addition  to  this 
about  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  old  steel  and 
iron  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins,  transported  to  various  storage  yards 
and  shops  and  much  of  it  is  now  being  worked  over;  straightened,  rebuilt 
or  remelted  as  the  case  may  be,  and  again  put  into  service. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  pieces   of   work  of   this   description   at  the 
time   is  the  old  Emporium   building   which    is   being   reconstructedL 


Fig.   I.     Showing  Bent  and   Twisted  Steel   Taken  From   the 

Old   Emporium   Building 


and  made  serviceable  again.  The  old  steel  in  this  building  was  first  taken 
from  the  ruins  and  accumulated  in  a  vacant  lot  ( Fig.  1 )  at  the  west  side  of 
the  building,  where  it  was  piled  up  with  derricks,  and  where  a  straightening 

plant  and  workshop 
were  then  established, 
as  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph marked  Fig.  2. 
From  there  the  steel 
is  again  hoisted  and 
placed  within  reach  of 
a  travelling  crane,  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  straightening  and 
riveting  machines  (Fig. 
3).  Many  pieces  when 
brought  forward  were 
badly  bent  and  twisted 
but  after  going 
through  this  process, 
came  out  in  fair  con- 
dition. Any  members 
proving      too      brittle, 

Fig.  2.     Showing  Hall  of  Emporium  Building;  Also,  Steel  Pile  ^xrU'it-h   farf   ic  <;hnwn   hv 

and   Work  Shop  at  a  Distance  WUlCn   IdCl   IS  Miuwn   uy 
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tig.   s.     Showing   Siraiglitenmg    Machine;    Also   Steel   Beams, 
Before  an.i  After  Passing  Through  Same 


the  development  of 
cracks  or  breaks  dur- 
ing the  straightening 
process,  are  thrown 
aside  and  used  for 
scrap,  or  sometimes 
made  use  of  in  places 
where  shorter  pieces 
are  required. 

Beams,  channels  and 
angles  are  straightened 
without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  in  the  case 
of  built  sections  such 
as  columns,  trusses, 
plate  or  box  girders, 
etc.,  it  is  necessary  in 
most  cases  to  cut  them 
apart  partially  or 
wholly  and  then  re- 
rivet.  Much  more  tonnage  is""  now  being  used  in  the  reconstruction  of  tlu- 
building  than  was  originally  designed  to  carry  the  floor  loads,  and  in  thi- 
manner,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  expected  the  deficiency  of  the  steel  in 
strength  will  be  made  up  in  weight. 

Other  collections  of  old  material  worthy  of  mention  are  shown  in  Figures 
4,  5,  6  and  7.  Figure  4  shows  the  mountains  of  old  steel  and  iron  accumu- 
lated by  the  Judson  Manufacturing  Company  in  Emeryville,  there  beini; 
close  to  three  thousand  tons  shown  in  the  picture.  Figure  5  is  another 
view  of  the  same,  showing  a  few  of  the  old  Palace  Hotel  girders  in  the 
foreground. 
Figure  6  is  a  picture  of  the  steel  yard  of  C.  J.  Tallon  &  Co.,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  covered  almost  half  a  city  block,  and  Figure  7  shows  a  view 
of  the  Great  Western  Iron  and  Steel  Company's  yard  at  Spear  and  Folsom 
streets,  San  Francisco,  where  there  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  collection- 

of     scrap     cast     iron. 

etc.,    in    the    country. 

*     *     * 

Mistress — I  wani 
a  girl  for  general 
housework ;  some  om- 
who  is  strong  and  wil- 
ling and  will  do  every- 
thing. 

Bridget — 13o  vl/. 
take  me  for  a  Taft? 


Our      President,      ir 
mark ! 
His    many    power- 
note  ! 
For  with  one  hand  he 
rocks 
The  cradle  and  the 
boat. — Wasp. 


'.f  *m^ 
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Concrete 

Blocks 

The  first  great 
obstacle  to  the  con- 
crete block  industry 
has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  large 
number  of  incompe- 
tents who  rushed  into 
the  business  upon  the 
seductive  representa- 
tions of  charlatan 
salesmen,  whose  sole 
]:)urpose  it  was  to  un- 
load machinery,  and 
to  collect,  regardless 
of  the  purchaser's 
possibilities  for  suc- 
cess. As  a  consequence  of  this,  at  the  start  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
essayed  to  make  this  kind  of  building  material  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
uch  things,  and  many  of  them  were  incompetents  of  known  record,  who  were 
misled  into  believing  that  this  pronounced  advance  in  building  materials  was  a 
'\^;et-rich-quick-scheme,"  which  waited  upon  the  first  man  in  each  community 
to  commence  operations. — Rock  Products. 

* 

Architect's  Plans  vs.  Builder's  Estimates 

The  craze  for  cheap  cottages  has  had  the  effect  of  making  people  believe^ 


tig.   S'     Another    View   of   Fig.   4   Showing   Old   Palace   Hotel 
Girders  in   the  Foreground 


that  substantial  buildings  can  be  erected  for  small  sums,  and  that  an  archi- 
tect can  anticipate  the  outlay  to  a  penny,  says  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
London  architectural  papers.  A  case,  which  was  heard  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Portsmouth  County 
Court,  suggests  the  ef- 
fect of  the  belief.  An 
architect  in  Fareham 
l)rcpared  three  sets  of 
plans  and  specifications 
f(^r  a  client  who  wished 
lo  erect  a  chea])  house. 
The  defendant  said  that 
lie  could  not  expend 
more  than  £300  (about 
SI 500)  on  the  building, 
hilt  the  builder's  tender 
was  £364.  Then  the  de- 
fendant said  he  could 
not  use  the  plans  and 
returned  them.  After- 
ward a  check  for  £3  3s. 
was  sent,  which  plain- 
tin  declined  to  accept  p-^^  ^  showing  PUe  of  Old  iron  and  Steel  Taken  at  Fourth 
'Jll   the  ground  that   the  and  Bryant  Streets,  San  Francisco 
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Fig. 

but  will 


Showing   Piles   of   Scrap    Iron    Taken    at    Spear    and 
Folsom  Streets,  San  Francisco 


amount  was  below 
the  institute  scale. 
A  builder  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  cost 
of  the  house  as 
erected  from  other 
plans  was  £283.  The 
Judge  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defend- 
ant. He  considered 
that  when  a  man 
asked  for  plans  of  a 
house  to  cost  £300  it 
was  unreasonable  to 
plan  a  house  that 
would  cost  £364. 
Such  a  difference 
was  too  wide  to  be 
excused.  The  plain- 
tiff, therefore,  not 
only  loses  his  labor. 


have  to  pay  costs.    The  ruling  is  likely  to  have  a  good  effect 

* 
*  * 

An  Ingenious  Fire  Escape 

A  Swiss  engineer  announces  a  new  fire  escape.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  folding  ladders,  contained  in  frames,  attached  to  the  window  cases,  each 
reaching  to  the  window  below.  By 
merely  turning  a  small  winch  on 

any    floor    all    these    frames    are 

pushed  outward  from  the  building, 
the  ladders  extended  and  securely 
connected  with  each  other,  thus 
forming  a  continuous  communica- 
tion from  the  top  floor  to  the 
ground.  The  manipulation  is  sim- 
ple and  takes  less  than  a  minute. 
When  not  in  use  the  escape  is 
barely  visible,  and  does  not  dis- 
figure the  facade  of  the  building  in 
the  manner  that  the  ordinary  out- 
side iron  staircase  does.  A  public 
test  of  the  new  escape  has  proven 
successful,  and  the  \'ienna  fire 
brigade  representatives  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  it. 


Magnate — Every     dollar 
have  was  made  honestly. 
Dyer — By  whom? 
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Alaska  Commercial  Company's  Great  Fire-Proof 

Building 

OF  THE  several  large  Class  A  buildings  now  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion An  the  banking  and  financial  district  of  San  Francisco,  none 
is  attracting  greater  attention  than  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany's building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  streets. 
It  has  been  pronounced  by^  experts  a  model  of  high-class,  modern  engi- 
neering. The  steel  work  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  before  the  stone  and 
brick  facing  was  put  on  one  of  the  big  steel  contractors  of  the  city  was 


heard  to  remark : 
cover  that  beauti- 
with  a  lot  of  ugly 
When  completed 
be  as  near  fire  and 
as  time,  experience 
make  it. 

Too  much  can 
nier'its  of  this 
twelve  stories  in 
contain  large  and 
all  fronting  on  the 
three  stories  are 
ite.  the  balance  be- 
gray  pressed  brick 
c  o  1 1  a  trimmings, 
of  reinforced  con- 
inir  on  piles.     The 


'.'^ 


signed  so  as  to  em- 


You  can  push  a  pen  but  a 
pencil  has  to  be  lead. 


Fig.  8.      Viexv  Showing  the  Present  tomittion   of  the 
Old  Siminoff  Building  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


'Tt  is  a  shame  to 
ful  steel  frame 
stones  and  brick." 
the  building  will 
earthquake  proof 
and      money      can 

not  be  said  of  the 
building.  It  is 
height  and  will 
well-lighted  oflices 
street.  The  first 
of  California  gran- 
ing  faced  with 
and  ornate  terra 
The  foundation  is 
Crete  and  steel  rest- 
steel  frame  is  de- 
bod)^  all^f  the  im-^ 
e  r  n  engineering, 
will  be  fire-proofed 
with  reinforced 
plumbing  through- 
est  type  and  strict- 
protection  there 
the  basement  to 
streams  of  water 
building.  There 
whatever  in  the 
ing  of  concrete 
overed  with  battleship  linoleum.  The  doors  and  trim  throughout  are  of  metal, 
and  all  doors  and  transoms  are  glazed  with  wire  glass  of  an  ornamental  pattern 
to  act  as  a  fire  retardent.  All  corridor  floors  will  be  tiled  with  marble,  and 
marble  wainscoting  will  extend  to  the  top  of  the  doors.  The  main  entrance 
hall  in  the  first  story  will  be  of  richly  carved  marble  throughout. 

Meyers  &  Ward  are  the  architects.     The  building  is  equipped  with  Otis 
elevators  of  the  most  improved  type. 


The  severest  punishment  a  man  can  receive  who  has  injured  another 
is  to  have  committed  the  injury;  and  no  man  is  more  severely  punished 
than  he  who  is  subject  to  the  whip  of  his  own  repentance. 


provements  of  mod- 
The  entire  building 
from  top  to  bottom 
concrete.  The 
out  is  of  the  high- 
ly sanitary.  For  fire 
will  be  pumps  in 
thro  w  powerful 
to  the  top  of  the 
will  be  no  wood 
building,  floors  be- 


Alaska  Commercial  Company's  Building 
Meyers  &  Ward,  Architects 
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Cost  of  Excavating  Earth 

IN  EXCAVATING  some  25,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  siding  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Homewood, 
Pa.,  wheel  scrapers  and  Koppel  portable  track  and  dump  cars  were 
used  side  by  side.  About  two-thirds  of  the  material  was  handled  by 
the  cars  and  the  remainder  by  scrapers.  From  figures  furnished  by  the  Arthur 
Koppel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  compiled  by  Dodge  &  Day,  engineers,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  the  Architect  and  Engineer  is  able  to  give  the  following  comparative 
records  of  the  two  methods  of  handling  the  material  during  one  month 
when  the  conditions  imder  which  the  car  and  scraper  outfits  worked 
were  practically  identical.  The  dates  as  recorded  and  furnished  do  not  permit 
of  any  exact  analysis  and  comparison  in  detail,  and  they  are  given  here  as 
partial  figures  only. 

As  the  cost  of  handling  ores  is  approximately  the  same  as  herein 
given  we  publish  this  record  as  of  interest  to  the  construction  world  in  general, 
especially  the  figures  on   Koppel  car  work. 

Wheel  Scraper  Work. — The  wheel  scraper  work  was  nearly  all 
borrow  pit  work,  the  soil  being  good  average  earth,  easily  plowed  with 
a  three-horse  grading  plow.  The  haul  was  from  150  to  450  feet  and  aver- 
aged 350  feet.  No.  3  Western  wheel  scrapers  were  used,  the  number 
varying  to  suit  the  haul,  and  a  ten-hour  day  was  worked.  The  labor 
prices  wxre  as  follows : 

1   three-horse   snap   team   at $5.00 

1  three-horse  plow  team  at 7 .  50 

1  foreman  at 3 .  00 

2  scraper  loaders  at 1 .  75 

1  dumpman  at 1 .  75 

Two-horse  scraper  teams  at 5 .  00 

Table  I  shows  the  cost  of  wheel-scraper  work  for  a  period  of  eight 
days.  In  this  table  the  figures  showing  number  of  scraper  loads,  the  cubic 
yards  excavated,  and  the  total  daily  cost  are  those  given  by  Messrs.  Dodge 
&  Day ;  the  figures  of  average  scraper  load  and  cost  per  cubic  yard  have 
been   computed.     The   column   of  average   loads   indicates   that   the   total 

TABLE  I — Showing  Cost  of  Excavation  by  Wheel  Scrapers  and  Plows 

for  Railway  Siding  at  Homewood,  Pa. 

No,  of  Total  Averajfe  Cost 

Date.  VVratlipr.  Scraper  Cubic  Load  Total  Per 

Loads.  Yards.  Cu.  yds.  Cost.  Cu.  yd. 

September  11.     Fair     352  141  0.401  $38.07  $0,270 

September  21.  Wet  and  muddv. . . .  352  141  0.401  38.07  0.270 

September  22.  Wet  and  muddy. .. .  576  230  0.399  60.70  0.263 

September  24.     Fair    572  229  0.401  50.84  0.222 

September  25.     Fair    528  221  0.399  59.74  0.283 

September  26.     Fair    580  232  0.400  56.04  0.241 

September  27.     Fair    473  189  0.399  44.07  0.233 

September  28.    Fair    473  189  0.399  57.18  0.302 

Totals    3906  1562  $404.71  

Averages     ....  0.39975  

$0.26505* 

*  This  figure  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  $2084  of  the  figures  in  the  last  column  by  eight, 
the  number  of  items.  Bv  dividing  the  total  yardage  handled  into  the  total  cost  we  get 
$404.71    -^    1562   =   $0.2584: 
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yardage  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  scraper  loads  by 
four-tenths  cubic  yards,  which,  according  to  Gillette's  ''Hand  Book  of 
Cost  Data,"  is  about  the  average  load  "place  measure"  of  No.  3  wheel 

scrapers. 

Koppel  Car  Work. — The  dump-car  work  was  in  a  wide  cut  and  borrow 
pit ;  the  average  depth  was  about  five  feet.  About  one-third  of  the  material 
was  a  hard,  gravelly  clay  which  could  be  plowed  only  by  a  three-horse 
rooter  plow.  All  material  was  plowed  and  shoveled  into  the  cars.  The 
average  shovel  gang  was  four  men  to  a  car.  Koppel  twenty-four-inch- 
gauge  portable  track  was  used,  with  the  same  firm's  standard  double  side- 
dump  cars  of  one  cubic  yard  capacity  each.  The  cars  were  operated  in 
two  trains  of  four  cars  each.  The  car  dump  was  on  a  light  trestle  aver- 
aging about  twenty  feet  in  height,  constructed  of  round  timber  cut  in  the 
vicinity.  The  main  track  from  the  car  dump  led  down  into  the  pit  with 
temporary  spur  tracks,  branching  off  over  the  bottom.  Plowing  was  done 
on  both  sides  of  these  spur  tracks.  The  average  haul  was  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  and  a  four-car  train  was  easily  handled  by  one  horse.  A  ten- 
hour  day  was  worked.    The  labor  prices  were  as  follows: 

1   foreman  at   $3 .  00 

1  plow  team  at 7 .  50 

1  one-horse  team  at 3 .  00 

3  dumpmen  at   1 .  65 

Trackmen  at 2 . 00 

Laborers  at    1 .  65 

Table  II  shows  the  cost  of  the  dump-car  work  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
days.  In  this  table  the  costs  per  cubic  yard  have  been  computed  and  the 
other  figures  taken  from  the  records  furnished  us.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  these  costs  include  the  cost  of  building  the  trestle. 


TABLE  II — Showing  Cost  of  Excavation  by  Koppel  Cars  and  Shoveling 

for  Railway  Siding  at  Homewood,  Pa. 

No.  of  Total             Averasro  •  Cost 

Date.                Weather.                            Train  Cubic                Load  Total  Per 

Loads.  Yards.             Cu.  yds.  Cost.  Cu.  yd. 

September  11.     Fair    50  162                3.25  $42.70  $0,263 

September  12.     Fair    55  179                3.25  48.31  0.269 

September  13.     Showers    30  128                3.25  21.07  0.164 

September  14.     Very   wet    62  200                3.25  41.48  0.207 

September  15.     Fair    58  189               3.25  41.16  0.217 

September  17.     Fair    70  227                3.25  50.61  0.223 

September  18.     Very  hot    65  211                3.25  49.00  0.232 

September  19.     Very  hot    73  237                3.25  51.17  0.216 

September  21.     Wet  and  muddy ... .     48  156                3.25  56.12  0.359 

September  22.     Wet  and  muddy. .. .     48  156               3.25  55.16  0.353 

September  24.     Fair    57  185                3.25  44.63  0.241 

September  25.     Fair    68  170               2.50  43.19  0.254 

September  26.     Fair    72  180               2.50  46.18  0.256 

September  27.     Fair    68  170               2.50  45.73  0.269 

September  28.     Fair    68  170                2.50  56.74  0.334 

Total  and  average 892  2720                ....  $693.25  $0.2556 

Note — Referring  to  the  cost  of  35.9c.  on  Sept.  21   and  of  35.3  on  Sept.  22  Messrs.  Dodge  and  Day 

remark   that   "these   were   so   much   higher   than   the   others   that   they   tend    to  show    some   error   in   thf 

foreman's    report    as    turned    in    or    else    some    unusually    unfavorable    condition.       For    this  reason    it 
appears    fairer    to    leave    them    out    altogether." 
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More  Decisions  Affecting  Architects  and 

Builders 

Contract  for  Granite  to  Be  Satisfactory  to  Architect. — Where  a  building 
contract  provides  that  "all  granite  must  be  equal    to  the    samples    which  the 
contractor  has   submitted  to  the  owner  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
architect,"  that  ''payment  will  be  made  in  full  within  thirty  days  after  the 
granite  has  been  delivered  and  accepted  by  the  architect,"  and  that  all  gran- 
ite not  satisfactory  shall  be  removed,  even  though  it  may  have  actually 
been  put  into  the  building,  an  acceptance  by  the  architect  must  be  proved 
in  order  to  entitle  the  person  who  furnished  the  granite  to  recover  the  con- 
tract price  therefor,  unless  it  is  shown  to  have  been  refused  through  fraud, 
such  a  gross  mistake  as  would  imply  bad  faith,  or  failure  to  exercise  an 
honest  judgment.     It  is  entirely  competent  for  the  parties  to  a  contract  of 
this  kind  to  make  it  a  term  of  the  contract  that  the  decision  of  an  architect, 
engineer,  or  other  officer  as  to  all  or  specified  matters  of  dispute  that  may 
arise  during  the  course  of  the  work  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  gross  mistake,  such  decision  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  revisory  power  of  the  courts.     Standard  Construction  Company  vs. 
Brantley  Granite  Company,, Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  43  So.  Rep.  300. 
Liability  of  Surety  on  Biiilding  Contract. — A  firm  of  builders  entered  into 
a  contract  under  which  they  agreed  to  erect  an  apartment  house.    A  surety 
company  became  surety  in  the  sum  of  $3000  and  guaranteed  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  contract.    After  the  execution  of  the  contract  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  building  firm  withdrew  from  the  firm,  assigned  his  interest 
to  one  of  the  other  partners  and  was  released  from  liability  on  the  contract 
for    the  construction  of    the  apartment    house    by  the  other  party    thereto. 
This  was  done  without  notice  to  the  surety  company,  and  the  company, 
upon  being  notified,  refused  to  ratify  the  release.     In  an  action  brought 
against  the  surety  company  to  recover  upon  a  liability  which  accrued  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  it  was  held  that  the  release  of  one  of  the 
partners  acted  as  a  release  of  the  surety  company  also.     The  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  firm  constituted  a  material  alteration  of  the  surety's  obliga- 
tion and  discharged  it  from  liability.    The  rule  is  that  a  surety  is  only  bound 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances  he  consented 
to  become  liable.     Friendly  vs.  National  Surety  Company,  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington,  89  Pac.  Rep.  177. 

Liability  of  Architect  on  Promise  to  Pay  for  Services  in  Securing  Loan. — 
An  architect  having  been  employed  to  draw  the  plans  for  a  building  and  to 
superintend  the  construction,  ofTered  to  pay  a  commission  to  the  agent  of  a 
trust  company,  if  the  latter  would  procure  a  loan  from  the  company  to  the 
employer  of  the  architect  so  as  to  enable  him  to  build.  The  agent  failed  to 
secure  the  loan  and  the  employer  obtained  the  necessary  funds  elsewhere. 
Later  the  architect  promised  to  pay  the  agent  the  sum  of  $175  for  services 
rendered,  and  the  agent  sued  to  recover  this  sum.  It  was  held  that  such  a 
contract  would  not  amount  to  trafficking  in  the  profession  of  the  architect 
and  was  not  void  as  against  public  policy.  While  it  is  true  that  the  architect 
was  looking  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  for  he  would  be  entitled 
to  no  compensation  unless  the  building  was  erected,  he  was  also  advancing 
the  interests  of  his  employer,  who  could  not  build  without  obtaining  the 
loan.  Rut  it  was  held  further  that  the  agent  could  not  recover  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  not  obtained  the  loan  according  to  the  agreement  and  the  archi- 
tect's promise  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  thereafter  was,  therefore,  not  based 
upon  a  consideration.  McCrarv  vs.  Thompson,  Kansas  City  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Mis.souri,  100  S.  W.  Rep.  535. 
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Some  Interferences  of  the  Architect 


A  ^r  ERIC  AN  schools  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  have  passed  their 
nonage,  according-  to  the  recent  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  investigate  American  archi- 
tectural education.  This  report,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  "will 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that,  in  spite  of  much  loose  talk  about  the 
marvels  of  European  architecture  and  the  skill  of  foreign  architects,  our 
own  country  takes  the  lead  in  an  all-round  comparison. 

"Most  flattering  of  all  is  the  assertion  of  the  committee  that  architecture 
is  being  taught  in  America  with  a  broader  view  and  in  certain  respects  more 
effectively  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  in  a  few  years  the  education 
offered  in  this  country  might  be  looked  upon  as  final,  except  for  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  element  of  study  and  cultivation  through  travel  and  re- 
search. The  Tribune  is  forced  to  confess  that  its  joy  is  still  alloyed  by  the 
reflection  that  the  American  patron  is  one  whose  education  has  not  gone  for- 
ward commensurately  with  that  of  the  American  architect,  and  who  con- 
sequently has  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  all  that  the  most  highly  trained 
products  of  the  schools  can  devise. 

"Without  depreciating  in  the  least  the  great  achievements  and  even 
greater  ambitions  of  our  architects,  it  is  probably  true  that  America  is 
forging  to  the  front  largely  because  opportunity  makes  the  man.  Nowhere 
in  Europe  has  there  even  been  such  an  enormous  volume  of  building  going 
on  for  a  long  period  as  in  the  United  States.  The  unique  feature  about 
American  construction  is  its  diversity;  everything,  from  the  smallest, 
cheapest  cottages  and  tenement  houses  up  to  Newport  palaces  and  fifty- 
story  ofiice  buildings,  has  been  called  for  and  delivered.  If  practice  makes 
perfect,  the  American  architect  of  the  next  generation  ought  to  be  the  peer 
of  his  most  distinguished  foreign  predecessors.  Only  one  small  cloud  in 
the  sky  warns  against  our  uttering  this  statement  in  the  form  of  a  positive 
prophecy;  the  cloud  has  the  form  of  a  man  who  has  just  made  up  his  mini 
to  build.  European  architects  are  far  less  hampered  than  their  American 
colleagues  by  clients  who  insist  upon  putting  fireplaces  in  the  butler's 
pantry  and  running  a  three-story  veranda  around  their  city  house.  Before 
the  American  can  outstrip  his  transatlantic  brethren  in  every  respect,  he 
must  first  educate  a  large,  crude,  money-spending  part  of  the  population  to 
respect  his  professional  judgment  more  than  their  own  in  matters  archi- 
tectural. Be  it  said  to  the  country's  credit,  a  great  many  persons  have 
already  learned  this  lesson,  as  hundreds  of  beautiful  town  and  country 
houses  erected  during  the  past  decade  prove. 

"The  public  will  best  be  taught  to  respect  the  architect  as  an  expert  by 

having  before  its  eyes  constant  reminders  of  the  artistic  and  practical  genius 

of  high-grade  architects.    To  increase  the  number  of  such  designs  is  the  first 

ambition  of  the  committee.     This  is  to  be  accomplished,  according  to  the 

report,  by  the  establishment  of  a  post-graduate  school  where  gifted  students 

may  work  in  close  personal  touch  with  able  masters.     Let  us  hope,  though, 

that  long  before  such  a  school  shall  have  been  established  the  ordinary  man 

will  at  least  have  learned  to  abhor  the  gingerbread  monstrosities  and  the 

brick  boxes  which  still  pass  for  houses  and  flats  in  many  quarters." 

^     * 
*  * 

Patience  is  the  rope  of  advancement  in  all  lines  of  life. 

If  the  mind  is  clear,  even  in  a  dark  room  there  will  be  radiance;  if 
the  thought  is  dark,  at  noondav  there  will  be  demons. 
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San  Diego  Schools 

Several  new  school  buildings  are  to 
be  erected  at  San  Diego  as  a  result  of  a 
sale  of  bonds  for  that  purpose.  They 
will  comprise  a  building  at  Second  and 
University  avenue  to  cost  $75,000;  addi- 
tions to  the  Middletown  buildings,  $60,- 
000  and  a  building  at  Twelfth  and  F 
streets,  $90,000.  The  latter  building  will 
contain  eighteen  rooms.  It  will  have  a 
frontage  of  288  feet  on  Twelfth  street 
and  188  feet  on  F  street.  The  plans 
include  a  court  175  by  160  feet. 

The  Board  of  Education  will  com- 
mence construction  work  at  once  on  a 
sixteen-room  structure  at  Second  and 
University  from  plans  by  Henry  Lord 
Gay,  architect. 


Los  Angeles  Architects  Meet 
Further  amendments  to  the  city  build- 
ing ordinances  are  favored  by  the  archi- 
tects. At  the  last  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  Southern  California  Chapter, 
A.  I.  A.,  a  committee  consisting  of  R.  B. 
Young,  A.  F.  Rosenheim  and  Theo.  A. 
Risen  rendered  a  report  favoring  the  use 
of  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks  for  interior 
and  exterior  court  walls  and  for  parti- 
tions and  filler  walls  in  building  con- 
struction, the  thickness  to  be  not  less 
than  one-twentieth  the  height  of  the 
wall.  The  use  of  hollow  terra  cotta 
blocks  was  also  favored  for  residences, 
but  not  to  exceed  a  height  of  thirty 
feet.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Members  present  were  A.  F.  Rosen- 
heim, president;  Fernand  Parmentier, 
secretary;  Robert  F.  Train,  F.  G.  Brown, 
R.  B.  Young,  Frank  D.  Hudson,  J.  Lee 
Burton,  Timothy  Walsh,  S.  Tilden  Nor- 
ton, Octavius  Morgan,  A.  B.  Benton, 
Theo.  A.  Risen,  August  Wackenbarth 
and  Julius   V.   Krause, 


A  motion  was  made  and  passed  unan- 
imously that  J.  N.  Preston,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  chapter,  now  76 
years  of  age,  be  made  a  life  member  of 
the  local  organization.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  R.  F.  Kysor,  a  pioneer  ar- 
chitect of  Los  Angeles,  and  member  of 
the  firm  of  Kysor,  Morgan  &  Walls. 

Concrete  Contractors  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  Concrete  Contractors'  Association 
of  San  Francisco  was  held  Saturday 
evening,  August  24th,  with  a  large 
number  of  members  present.  In  the 
absence  o!  President  Keatinge  the  chair 
was  filled  by  Vice-President  J.  D.  Blux- 
ome.  who  acted  as  toastmaster.  He 
outlined  the  needs  and  obstacles  which 
confronted  the  association  in  its  efforts 
to  assist  the  rebuilding  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  remarks  were  received  with 
long-continued  applause. 

Several  other  members  contributed 
valuable  suggestions  and  an  excellent 
understanding  was  developed.  John 
Faubel,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
extended  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Fast, 
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gave  an  instructive  address  on  the  latest 
methods  in  connection  with  the  employ- 
ment of  concrete  observed  on  his 
journey. 

The  banquet  was  prolonged  until  the 
early  hours,  and  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  that  semi-annual 
meetings,  followed  by  a  feast,  should 
be  held  later. 


Harriman  May  Erect  Big  Office  Building 

E.  H.  Harriman  was  kind  to  the  re- 
porters on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit 
to  the  coast.  Regarding  conditions  in 
San  Francisco,  the  big  railroad  magnate 
had  this  to  say:  "Nothing  can  keep  San 
Francisco  back.  She  is  bound  to  grow. 
But  what  is  needed  just  now  to  hasten 
rebuilding  and  reconstruction  is  the  leader- 
ship of  some  able,  unselfish,  energetic  man. 
With  so  much  destruction  here,  it  is  im- 
possible for  local  capital  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  work  of  rebuilding.  San  Francisco 
must  have  outside  money.  To  inspire  the 
confidence  necessary  to  bring  that  capital 
here,  the  citizens  must,  by  their  conduct 
and  by  the  reputation  of  their  leaders,  give 
assurance  of  stability  and  safety.  Capital 
must  have  proper  protection,  or  it  will 
not  come. 

"The  Harriman  lines  have  no  big  office 
buildings  in  cities  tributary  to  them.  The 
erection  of  such  big  office  buildings  has 
been  against  the  policy  of  the  roads.  Not- 
withstanding this  general  poHcy,  I  think 
that  within  a  year,  we  shall  have  a  big 
office  building  of  our  own  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. — At    least,    I    am  ^trongl>^  of    that 


opinion    now.    and    it    will   come,    unless    I 
should  happen  to  change  my  mind." 

A  Big  Loss 

Grath  &  Duhammel,  contractors  for 
the  Seattle  federal  building  now  nearing 
completion,  will  lose  approximately 
$100,000  by  the  two  years  delay  in  the 
construction  of  the  building,  says  a  press 
dispatch.  Nearly  every  item  involved 
except  the  steel  work,  which  is  had  by 
contract,  has  cost  the  contractors  more 
than  their  estimates  covered.  Team- 
sters are  being  paid  66  per  cent  advance 
over  the  original  estimates.  Other  ad- 
vances have  been  bricklayers,  $1.00  per 
day;  stonecutters.  $1.60;  plasterers, 
$1.50. 

A  rigid  government  inspection  has  re- 
jected enough  stone  to  build  two  build- 
ings the  size  of  the  federal  building,  but 
most  of  this  loss  falls  uoon  the  quarry. 
The  building  contractors  were  delayed 
by  a  regrade  of  Third  avenue,  and  a 
fight  over  the  acceptance  of  Chuchanut 
sandstone,  both  of  which  causes  led  the 
government  to  order  work  stopped. 
More  than  a  year's  loss  of  time  is  trace- 
able to  the  treasury  department.  The 
building  is  to  be  completed  about  the 
first   of  the  year. 


Church  of  the  Messiah 
Architect  A.  B.  Benton  is  preparing 
plans  of  a  chapel  building  to  be  erected 
at  the  corner  of  West  Washington  and 
Van  Ness  avenue  for  the  church  of  the 
Messiah.  The  style  is  Perpendicular 
Gothic  and  the  construction  throughout 
will  be  brick  and  brick  and  half  timber. 
It  will  cover  a  ground  space  of  48  by  77.6 
feet.  The  nave  will  be  29.2  by  50.2  feet; 
chancel  20  bv  50  feet;  primarv  depart- 
ment 17  by  37.6  feet;  vestry  12  by  18.6 
feet.  The  combined  seating  capacity  of 
the  nave  and  gallery  is  300.  There  will 
be  a  basement  under  the  entire  structure 
and  will  be  devoted  to  Sunday  School 
room,  ladies'  parlor,  kitchen,  furnace 
and  choir  rooms,  etc.  The  large  open 
terraces  will  have  cement  floors.  Cathe- 
dral and  leaded  glass  windows,  pine 
trim  and  a  thorough  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating  will  be  installed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  will 
be  erected  at  an  early  date,  the  main 
church  edifice  which  will  be  connected  by 
an  underground  passage. 


San  Jose  Normal  School 

President  Maurice  Dailey  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  San  Jose,  is  in  receipt  of 
the  first  drafts  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
Normal  building.  These  have  come  from 
the  office  of  the  State  Architect  in  Sacra- 
mento and  are  for  Professor  Dailey's 
approval  and  amendment. 

The  new  plans  show  that  the  Normal 
building  is  to  be  built  around  a  quad- 
j;angle,  upon  which  the  offices  and  class 
rooms  will  open.  The  arches  which  will 
afford  entrance  to  this  square  will  be  in 
the  mission  style  with  rounded  capitals. 
Around  the  quad  will  be  corridors  like 
cloisters,  also  in  the  mission  style.  The 
height  of  the  building  will  be  from  one 
to  two  stories. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  Engineering 
Department  is  desirous  of  commencing 
work  on  the  new  building  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  intention  being  to  have  it  ready 
for  occupancy  by  this  time  next  year. 


New  Hospital 

Oakland  is  to  have  another  hospital, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  Forty-ninth 
street,  between  Telegraph  avenue  and 
Broadway.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Claremont  hospital,  and  is  to  be  erected 
by  and  under  the  management  of  the 
Claremont  hospital  association,  of  which 
Dr.  H.  G.  Thomas  is  the  president  and 
Dr.  E.  N.  Ewer,  health  officer  of  Oak- 
land, is  secretary.  The  hospital  will  cost 
$130,000.  McCall  &  Wythe  are  the 
architects. 


Stockton  Bank  Building 

Bids  are  being  taken  by  architects 
Meyers  &  Ward  for  an  eight-story  bank 
building   to  be  built  at   Stockton   by  the 
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Stockton  Savings  &  Loan  Society.  The 
buildinQT  will  have  a  steel  frame  and  will 
be  faced  with  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The 
three  upper  floors  will  be  handsomely 
fitted  up  for  the  Yosemite  Club.  The 
building  will  cost  $150,000.  i 

Architect  Sues  Storage  Company 

Architect  R.  C.  Shindler  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  brought  suit  against  the 
Bekins  Van  and  Storage  Company  for 
$11,158.20,  the  claim  arising  out  of  the 
destruction  in  the  conflagration  of  archi- 
tectural books,  plans,  etc.,  which  the 
defendant  company  had  in  storage. 
Shindler  claimed  that  he  paid  the  com- 
pany $13.20  to  insure  the  books  and 
plans  for  $1000,  but  that  after  the  fire 
the  company  informed  him  that  they  had 
not  insured  them.  The  destroyed  goods 
were  worth  $11,158.20. 

Architect  Undergoes  Operation 

Thomas  J.  Welch,  architect,  member 
of  the  architectural  firm  of  Welch  & 
Cary,  San  Francisco,  and  known 
throughout  the  State  as  Grand  Lecturer 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  is  at  Mount 
Zion  Hospital,  rapidly  recovering  from  an 
operation   performed  by   Dr.   T.   E.   Bailly. 

Popularity    of    Reinforced     Concrete    in 
San  Francisco 

(From  a  Leading  Sacramento  Daily.) 
John  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.,  one  of  the 
best  known  authorities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  reinforced  concrete,  is  regis- 
— tered  trt  the  Gt)lden  Eagle  H^«l  Ivomr 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Leonard  accom- 
panies him.  While  in  Sacramento,  Mr. 
Leonard  will  attend  the  Irrigation  Con- 
gress which  presents  some  engineering 
problems  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
profession.  In  the  rebuilding  of  San 
P>ancisco,  Mr.  Leonard  has  taken  an 
active  nart,  having  designed  the  rein- 
forced concrete  features  of  no  less  than 
a  score  or  more  prominent  structures. 

There  has  been  little  if  any  concrete 
C(>nstruction  work  in  Sacramento,  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  those  who  are  in- 
formed predict  the  early  use  of  the  ma- 
terial in  at  least  one  instance — the  new 
Subscription    Hotel. 

"ihe  popularity  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  in  San  Francisco  has  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations,"  said  Mr.  Leo- 
nard, in  an  interview  with  a  reporter. 
"At  first  some  of  the  leading  architects 
hesitated  to  recommend  concrete  to  their 
clients,  but  after  the  possibilities  of  the 
material  were  made  apparent  by  repeated 
successful  demonstrations,  those  men 
took  to  it  more  kindly,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  there  is  today  hardly  an 
architect  of  any  prominence  in  San 
hVancisco  or  Los  Angeles  who  has  not 
turned  out  one  or  more  substantial  con- 
crete buildings. 


"The  chief  opposition  to  concrete  has 
come  from  the  brickmen,  who  see  in  it 
some  formidable  competition.  Rein- 
forced concrete  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. Failures  are  no  more  liable  to 
occur  than  in  brick  buildings,  provided 
the  plans  and  construction  work  are 
carried  out  under  the  intelligent  and 
strict  supervision  of  competent  engi- 
neers. No  superstructure  of  any  build- 
ing, no  matter  how  well  built,  can 
prevent  a  failure  if  the  substructure 
contains  faulty  elements.  Nearly  all 
buildings  of  San  Francisco  have  con- 
crete foundations  and  in  fact,  had  them 
before  the  fire,  and  as  these  foundations 
remained  intact,  they  have  carried  con- 
viction of  the  reliability  of  the  material. 

"Concrete  buildings  have  failed,  so 
also  have  steel  and  brick  buildings,  but 
in  every  case,  the  failure  was  traceable 
to  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  construction.  There 
is  no  existing  data  showing  that  a  prop- 
erly designed  and  constructed  concrete 
building  does  not  possess  all  of  the 
merits  claimed  for  it.  It  certainly  offers 
to  the  investor  a  cheaper  construction 
with  equal  or  superior  durability  and  the 
same  income  producing  ability. 

"There  is  one  economic  advantage  in 
the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  here  in 
California,  in  that  it  leaves  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  money  invested  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  in  our  own 
state.  The  sand,  gravel  and  rock  to- 
gether with  the  ingredients  necessary 
to  manufacture  Portland  cernent,  are  all 
found  within:  tlTe  boundaries  of  this 
great  state,  and  are  being  utilized." 


Johnston-Newman 

Announcement    is    made    of    the    mar- 
riage   of    Miss    Cavie    A.    Johnston    and 
William    A.    Newman,    architect,    which 
took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  August 
31st,  at   the   home  of  the   bride   in   Elm- 
wood  Park,  Berkelev.     Miss  Johnston  is 
the  charming  daughter  of  the  late  R.   C. 
Johnston,  pioneer  mining  man  of  Seattle 
and  late  president  of  the   Alaska  Devel- 
opment Company.     She  is  a  former  stu- 
dent at  Miss  West's  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   and     also    of    the     University     of 
Washington.     Mr.     Newman     is     a     San 
Francisco    architect,    who    has    designed 
some     pretty    homes     on    Oakland    side 
of   the   bay.      In    1905   he   was   appointed 
by    the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    as 
superintendent    of   construction   and    has 
been  for  the  past  eight  years  connected 
with  the  erection  of  federal  buildings  in 
San  Francisco.      He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic     fraternity    in    Oakland    and    a 
former     student     at     the     University     of 
California. 

They  will  be  at  home  to  friends,  after 
September  20th.  at  "The  Lawrence,"  324 
Grand  avenue. 
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A  PLEA  FOR 
EXPERT 
SUPERVISION 
OF  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


Along  lines  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly  outlined   and   advocated   in   this 

magazine  the  Inter- 
national Society  of 
Building  Inspectors, 
through  its  executive 
officer.  Architect  F. 
W.  Fitzpatrick,  has 
begun  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  competent  supervision  of 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  that  no  class  of 
con.struction  calls  for  greater  expert 
authority  and  to  this  end  the  Inter- 
national Society  is  making  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  induce  cities  to  appoint 
special  inspectors  of  concrete  and  to 
otherwise  protect  the  people  from  an 
indiscriminate  use,  by  incompetent 
persons,  of  this  particular  type  of 
building  material. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  United  States  Government, 
through  its  geological  Survey  experts, 
has  issued  a  warning  to  the  people 
in  a  widely  scattered  report  sent  out 
to  the  press.  In  part  the  report  states 
that  the  recent  collapse  of  a  number 
of  reinforced  concrete  buildings,  with 
TosTof  life  and  several  hundred  thou- 
.sand  dollars,  has  brought  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  construction  material 
experts  the  need  of  an  immediate  re- 
vision of  the  building  regulations  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  country.  It  is 
declared  that  inattention  to  this  new 
material  on  the  part  of  officials  of 
municipalities  and  the  haphazard 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  handled 
by  some  contractors,  has  led  to  a  most 
serious  problem  and  will  result  in 
more  disasters  unless  there  is  a 
remedy  at  once. 

The  government  expert  declares 
that  the  danger  of  collapse  of  concrete 
structures  exists  in  nearly  every  im- 
])ortant  city  of  the  United  States. 

*T  have  examined  carefully  nearly 
every  one  of  the  buildings  that  have 
collapsed  in  the  past  year,"  says  this 
expert,  ''and  in  every  instance  the  fall 
of  the  structure  has  been  due  to  care- 
lessness in  construction.  I  am  satis- 
fied  that   the    same   errors   are   being 
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rei)eated  and  that  further  collapses 
will  surely  come  unless  the  officials 
of  the  cities  take  the  question  in  hand 
now.  This  dangeV  of  careless  con- 
struction confronts  nearly  every  city 
of  the  country  and  it  is  a  miracle  to 
me  that  more  concrete  buildings  have 
not  collapsed.  In  order  to  meet  this 
])roblem  squarely  every  city  should 
revise  its  building  laws  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  either  the  owner  or  the  con- 
tractor of  a  concrete  building  shall 
l)e  compelled  to  employ  a  competent 
inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
follow  every  detail  of  the  construc- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  the  foun- 
dation to  the  completion  of  the  roof." 


HOW  SHALL 
AN  ARCHITECT 
GET  WORK? 


How  should  an  architect  get  his 
work?     It  is  a  serious  question  that 

each  beginner  has  to 
ask    himself.      There 
is    but    one    answer, 
and  that  is:   he  must 
be  "known  of  men." 
But  this  hardly  helps,  as  it  simply 
causes  the  query  to  be  changed  so 
as   to   read :     How   may   an   architect 
make  himself  known?     In  a  certain 
HLimber  of  cases  the  answer  comes 
naturally,  and  in  course  of  time:  the 
draughtsman    who    is    of    the    right 
stuff  to  make  an  architect,  and  who 
has    proved    himself   of    exceptional 
value  to  his  employer,  is  taken  into 
partnership,   and   his   name   thence- 
forward becomes  as  well  known  as 
that  of  his   partner.      But   the   men 
who  become  known  in  this  way  are 
usually    men    who,    though    capable 
and   well  educated,  have  to  depend 
on    their    daily    wages,    and    so    are 
rather  forced  to  graduate  from   the 
bench,   as    it   were.      But   there    are 
others    willing   to   take    more   risks, 
perhaps,  more  confident  in  their  real 
powers,  or,  happily,  possessed  of  in- 
dependent incomes,  who  do  not  care 
to  wait  to  be  known   until   middle- 
age    overtakes    them,    but    wish    to 
gain  name  and  fame — and  money — 
while  young.     How   shall   these   be 
known? 

They  cannot  advertise  in  a  com- 
mercial   way   as   can   business   men, 


since  it  would  be  "unprofessional," 
and  such  advertising  as  can  legiti- 
mately be  done  on  a  door-plate  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  productive.  If 
they  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  old- 
fashioned  course  of  establishing 
themselves  in  some  new  commun- 
ity, growing  up  with  it,  becom- 
ing known  therein  by  daily  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  satisfying  their  needs  as  they 
develop,  then  there  are  only  three 
ways  open :  To  make  an  alliance 
with  a  speculating  builder;  to  seek 
success  by  constant  participation  in 
competitions  of  all  kinds ;  or, 
frankly,  to  tout  for  work. 

According  to  the  American  Archi- 
tect the  first  of  these  three  methods 
is  extremely  dangerous,  as  it  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the 
moral  tone  and  a  debasing  of  artistic 
and  ethical  standards ;  the  second  is 
absolutely  professional,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  manner  in  which  established 
architects  talk  against  the  method, 
is  altogether  too  good  ever  to  be 
abandoned.  As  to  touting,  there  is 
much  more  of  it  done  than  architects 
will  be  ready  to  admit,  for  methods 
of  toutinp"  are  almost  as  various  as 


men  are  numerous,  and  methods  one 
man  would  employ  would  be  scorned 
by  his  neighbor ;  and  yet  most  of  the 
methods  actually  used  are  permis- 
sible, decent  and  professional.  The 
method  that  is  at  once  the  most  * 
legitimate  and  most  successful  is 
social  touting,  which  consists  sim- 
ply in  mixing  with  one's  fellow-men 
as  often  and  as  widelv  as  possible 
through  membership  in  one  or  more 
clubs,  in  becoming  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  church  congregation,  and 
in  taking  part  in  such  social  func- 
tions as  are  accessible. 

But* when  all  is  said,  the  best 
agency  for  becoming  known — the 
one  that  has  had  an  effective 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  every 
architectural  reputation  in  these 
days — is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  printing-press.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate advertising  given,  without  pay, 
by  newspapers,  magazines  and  pro- 
fessional periodicals. 


A  Place  to  Store  Building  Material 

Contractors  or  members  of  the  trade 
desiring  first-class  storage  facilities 
can  be  accommodated  by  the  North 
Point  Warehouse  Company  whose  office 
and  warehouses  are  at  Mason  and  Bay 
streets,  San  Francisco.  This  company 
makes  a  specialty  of  storing  building 
materials  and  has  over  36,000  square 
feet  of  room  under  cover  in  addition 
to  more  than  one-half  block  of  storage 
land.  Excellent  railroad  facilities  are 
provided,  there  being  a  private  spur  track 
connecting  branch  lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacihc,  California  Northwestern,  and 
the  Santa  Fe.  There  are  also  very  good 
wharfage  accommodations.  This  com- 
pany carries  in  stock  some  8000  or  10,000 
barrels  of  lime  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment.    F.  L.  Lathrop  is  the  manager. 


Sullivan's  Plank  Holder 

x\rchitects  and  engineers  will  find 
much  useful  information  in  an  inter- 
esting booklet  just  issued  by  J.  H.  Sulli- 
van of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  which 
is  descriptive  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  Patent 
Steel  Plank  Holder,  showing  various 
methods  for  use  in  constructing  concrete 
work  of  all  kinds.  The  book  will  be 
mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

The  plank  holder  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  well  known 
brands  of  steel  reinforcements.  The 
plank  holders  are  made  in  two  sizes,  for 
planks  1%  inches  thick,  and  for  ^  inch 
boards;  other  sizes  if  desired.  The  size 
for  1%  inch  planks  are  those  best 
adapted  for  all  classes  of  concrete  work, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  use  planks  for 
sides  and  ends.  The  small  size,  for 
%  inch  boards  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage for  light  contracting. 
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Inspection  of  Structural  Material 

Engineers,  architects,  contractors  and 
owners  should  realize  the  necessity  and 
advantage  in  having  structural  steel  for 
buildings  and  bridges  inspected  before 
shipment   is   made   by  the   manufacturer. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
mill  to  see  that  the  physical  and  chem- 
ical requirements  are  lived  up  to,  and 
the  material  used  is  free  from  any  in- 
jurious defects,  such  as  laminations, 
snakes,  brick  marks,  pits,  cinder  spots, 
cold  steel  rolled  in,  etc.,  and  that  the 
specified  dimensions  and  weights  are 
complied  with. 

In  the  shop  the  work  should  be  super- 
vised during  marking,  punching,  ream- 
ing, assembling,  riveting,  machining, 
cleaning,  painting  and  weighing.  By 
detecting  errors  and  rectifying  them  in 
the  shop  serious  delays  and  great  incon- 
veniences are  avoided,  especially  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  has  to  be  transported  3000 
miles,  and  if  errors  are  not  discovered 
until  arrival  at  destination,  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen  that  the  delay  thus  caused 
would  be  a  verv  serious  item. 

The  American  Bureau  of  Inspection 
and  Tests,  whose  general  offices  are  in 
Chicago  are  prepared  to  inspect  this 
class   of   material. 

They  have  inspectors  stationed  at 
most  of  the  important  mills  and  bridge 
shops  throughout  the  country  and  are 
in  a  position  to  handle  orders  of  any 
size  at  a  minimum  cost  to  their  cus- 
tomers. — Woods  &  Huddart  of  No.  11 
Front  street,  San  Francisco,  are  the 
agents  for  this  company. 


Carbonizing   Coating 

Carbonizing  Coating  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  paints;  it  is  something 
more.  It  has  given  protection  where 
ordinary  good  paint  has  completely 
failed.  Why?  Because  it  is  made  of 
chemically  pure  materials,  and  manipu- 
lated in  such  a  manner  that  uniform  and 
reliable  results  are  obtained.  The 
vehicle  is  chemically  pure  linseed  oil, 
with  which  are  combined  time-tried 
staple  pigments;  the  combination  cannot 
be   other   than   durable. 

Carbonizing  Coating  Is  made  for  one 
purpose  only,  viz.,  the  protection  of  iron 
and  steel  from  rust  and  corrosion.  It  is 
adhesive,  and  completely  seals  the  metal 
from  moisture  and  other  oxidizing  in- 
fluences. It  is  not  a  new  "patented" 
product,  but  one  that  has  been  in  use 
for  years,  demonstrating  its  value  as  a 
protective    paint. 

The  McCormick  and  Henderson  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  110  Bush  street, 
near    Kearny,     arc     the     San     Francisco 


agents  for  Carbonizing  Coating  and  they 
have  also  taken  the  agency  for  an  office 
building  directory  of  the  most  improved 
pattern. 


Hamilton  Grate  Company  Moves 

The  Hamilton  Grate  Company  has 
removed  its  Oakland  office  and  factory 
from  177  and  179  Twelfth  street  to  more 
elaborate  quarters  at  271-273  Twelfth 
street.  A  fine  large  display  room  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  new  quarters.  The  company 
has  established  a  San  Francisco  office 
at  430  Monadnock  building.  A  steady 
increase  of  business  necessitated  the 
above  mentioned  changes.  William  C. 
McGeorge  is  manager  of  the  sales  de- 
partment. 
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Prominent    Cement   Man   Returns 

Max  Goldsmith,  vice-president  of 
Maldonado  &  Company,  whose  San 
Francisco  offices  are  in  the  Hansford 
building,  268  Market  street,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  abroad.  He  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  note  the  headway 
made  in  rebuilding  the  city  during  his 
absence.  In  no  one  city  in  the  world 
is  there  so  much  reinforced  concrete 
construction  going  on  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  says.  While  abroad  Mr.  Gold- 
smith visited  all  the  great  cement  plants 
which  he  found  taxed  to  their  capacity. 
The  local  consumption  of  cement  has 
exceeded  all  expectations  and  in  conse- 
quence foreign  cement  is  likely  to  be 
much  higher  here  next  year.  The 
cement  being  sold  here  now  is  largely 
an  accumulated  stock  and  was  shipped 
when  there  was  less  demand  for  it  at 
home.  Mr.  Goldsmith  says  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  authorities  have  al- 
lowed to  be  shipped  here  several  car- 
goes of  poor  cement  which  had  been 
rejected  in  Europe.  This  cement  has 
been  used  in  San  Francisco  buildings 
and  experts  have  predicted  serious 
trouble  at   no  distant   date. 

The  two  brands  carried  by  Maldonado 
&  Co.  are  the  Lion  and  the  Hammonia. 
The    latter    was    used    in    the    Fairmont 


tiotel  and  the  Lion  is  being  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  construction  of  the 
big  apartment  house  designed  by  Archi- 
tect Frederick  Noonan  and  being  built 
on  Sutter  street,  near  Polk,  San  Eran- 
cisco. 


The    Ettler    System    of    Concrete    Rein- 
forcement 

Architects  and  builders  have  mani- 
fested considerable  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Owl  building  on  Mission 
street,  near  Second,  San  Francisco.  The 
Ettler  system  of  reinforcement  is  being 
used  and  the  author  explains  its  merits 
and  advantages  in  a  letter  to  the 
Architect   and   Engineer,  as   follows: 

"The  form  of  mesh  in  the  network 
of  steel  is  triangular,  which  can  not  be 
distorted.  The  bars  of  which  the  net- 
work is  composed  are  flat,  punched  at 
regular  intervals  and  are  nailed  together 
at  the  intersections.  By  this  method 
internal  stresses  in  the  concrete  are 
obviated.  The  steel  work  can  be  erected 
altogether  in  advance  of  other  work  and 
does  not  need  immediate  filling  of  con- 
crete, as  the  same  forms  a  complete 
unit   and   stands   well   alone. 

"The  construction  remains  open  for 
inspection  for  several  stories  and  de- 
fects  can   not   escape   detection.      In   the 
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filling  in  of  concrete,  a  disarrangement 
of  the  meshes  is  imposible  in  this 
system." 

Mr.  Ettler  says  his  system  has  been 
approved  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  the  world,  including  Prof. 
T.  Nakamuro,  a  prominent  engineer  of 
Japan. 

Ornamental  Plaster  Work 

J.  E.  Manetta,  the  well-known  sculptor 
and  stucco  man,  has  taken  into  partner- 
ship Mr.  Callahan  whose  experience  in 
the  same  line  of  business  has  covered 
several  years.  Both  have  been  eminently 
successful  and  under  the  new  firm  name 
of  Callahan  &  Manetta  they  are  likely 
to  enjoy  continued  prosperity.  Important 
contracts  for  ornamental  plaster  work 
and  modeling  recently  taken  by  the  firm 
include  the  Italian-American  bank,  John 
Galen  Howard,  architect;  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Companv's  building.  Albert  Pissis, 
architect;  the  Bank  of  Italy,  Frank  T. 
Shea,  architect;  and  the  Palace  Hotel, 
Trowbridge  &  Livingston,  architects.  Mr. 
Manetta    had    the    contract    for    all    the 


elaborate  stucco  work  on  the  new  pa- 
vilion and  casino  at  Santa  Cruz,  William 
H.  Weeks,  architect,  and  also  the  in- 
terior of  the  remodeled  Hotel  Vendome 
in  San  Jose.  The  new  firm  has  arranged 
to  open  a  down  town  office  at  an  early 
date,  retaining  the  studio  and  work- 
shop at  the  foot  of  Bay  and  Fillmore 
streets,  San  Fra'ncisco. 


State  Fair  Exhibits 

A  number  of  our  enterprising  advertisers 
made  very  creditable  exhibits  at  the  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento.  The  Henshaw- 
Bulkley  Company  had  a  big  display  of 
road  tools,  sprinklers  and  the  Otto  gas 
engines.  Baker  &  Hamilton  showed  the 
Peerless  gas  engine,  Simplex  separators 
and  the  Burrell  milking  machines.  Julius 
Beeman  was  in  charge  of  an  Alamo  en- 
gine which  attracted  considerable  attention. 


FOR  SALE— T.  C.  S.  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Engineering  Course,  including  Text 
Books.  Lessons  direct  from  schools.  Legal 
transfer.  Can  be  had  cheap  for  cash. 
Inquire  621   Monadnock  Bldg. 
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nstruments  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  quality.  We  have  all  recjui 
sites  for  drawing  and  engineering,  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus- 
trated catalogue  (550  pp.)  sent  on  request. 

HigHest   A-warcls 
St.  Loviis.  •04'  PortUnd.  "05 
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RIPOLIN   ENAMEL 

ft)r  Economy  and  Effect 

BAY  STATE  BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Covers  Cement  in  One  Coat 

RICKETSONS   COLORS 

.'-.-■  for  Mortar  and  Cement 


SPECIFIED     BY     LEADING     ARCHITECTS 

INFORMATION   FURNISHED 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 


KLATT-HIRSCH  &  CO. 

PAINTS,  OILS.  GLASS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSH 

113  Front  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHONE,   TEMPORARY  38* 


THERE  IS  ONE 

and  only  one  way  to  get  best  results  from  the  use  of 

PRISM  GLASS 

and  that  way  is  to  specify  Luxf(T  Prisms  to    be    installed 
by  the 

AMERICAN  LUXFER  PRISM  C9 


I 


INGERSOX    &    GLASER    CO. 

Manufacturing  and  Sales  Agents 

245  OAK  STREET,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Keystone  Boiler  Works 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 

SAIN  FRAISCISCO 


PACIFIC   COAST  AOBNTS   FOK    THE 


PARKER    WATER   TUBE    BOILER 


SELF  CLEANING 


ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  SO  per  cent.  Recog- 
nized by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Ofifice  and  Warehouse,   507  Montgomery  Street 

G.  J.   BPXKER,   Manager.  SAN  t'RANCISCO,   CAL. 

Telephone,   Temporary  3892 


Residence:    1406  Filbert  St. 

D.   ROSS    CLARnE 

Plasteriat  and  Cemeot  Contractor 

EXTERIOR  CEMENTING  DONE  IN 
WHITE     OR     CREAM     COLOR 

Ornamental  Plastering  and  Cement 

Plastering  on    Reinforced  Concrete 

a  Specialty 


Box   258 
BUILDERS'  Association 


San  Francisco 


CEM 


n 


CompJete  Chemical  and  Fhyacal  i  e»ti  according  to  the 
Specifications  of  the  American  Society  of  Testing 
Materials  and  also 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

Atxuracy  Guaraateed 

IRVING  C.  ALLtN 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING   LABORATORY 

BEACH  AND  MASON  STS..  San  Francisco 
Phone  Franklin  1052 


vlHITEXi 


V'V-'     *     *    Al^i\^4 


Importers  and   Dealers  in 

Hard  Wood  Lumber 

Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  Veneers.  Walnut.  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory.  Ash,  Mahogany.  Cherry, 
Spanish   Cedar,   Poplar,   Maple.    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


O.  M.  BULLOCn 

DESlGArER  J^ND  BUILDER 

<|  Plans  and  Specifications  Fur- 
nished <|  Remodeling  and  Build- 
ing a  Specialty  <|Get  my  Fig- 
ures       


14'20  Droad^way- 
OAHLAND,  CAL. 


Oaklaad  253d 


MOVT  Bi^ 


General  Contractors 


We  are  prepared  to  Contract  Work 
ia  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay 
Cities  as  well  as  otlier  portions  of 
Nortliern  California 

Corrctpoatfoice  Solicited 


BaildMY  Excbanfc 
Sao  Fraacisco.  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Home  A  2157 
Main  68 


1323BcrcndoSt. 
Res.  Home  B4843 


MARK  KIRUBY 

PRACTirAL  TILE  AND  SUTE  ROOFER 


Estimates  Furnished.    Complete  RooHng  Jobs 

Agent  tor  Akron,  Ohio.   Roofing   Tile 
and  Eureka  Black  Roofing  Slate 


Office.  226  Stimson  Block   LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 
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TEL.  TEMPORARY  3511 


F.  L.  LATHROP,  Manager 


I 


NORTH  POINT  WAREHOUSE  r 

Incorporated 

General  "Warehousing 

Any  Quantity  LIME  and  PLASTER 

for  Immediate  Delivery 


OFFICE: 

MASON  AND  BAY  STREETS 
SAN  FRANQSCO 

Private  Railroad  Track  Connecting 
S.  P.  at  Vallejo  Street  Santa  Fe  at  Lombard  Street 

C.  &  N.  W.  at  Lombard  Street  N.  P.  C.  at  Lombard  Street 


Finishing  Woods  in  Stained  Effects 


— White  Today  a  great  deaL  ^  wood 
work  is  still  finished  natural,  a  large 
portion  is  stained  in  various  effects.  De- 
pending on  the  character  of  the  finish 
desired,  different  stains  are  used  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  almost 
any  color. 

All  woods  can  be  finished  in  such  a 
variety  of  beautiful  and  artistic  shades, 
that  the  architect  has  almost  as  many 
colors  to  choose  from  in  stained  wood 
effects  as  in  paints. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  various 
finishes  now  in  general  use,  such  as  var- 
nish finish,  which  may  be  left  in  the  gloss 
or  rubber  flat;  or  the  mission  finish— a 
flat  waxed  effect. 

Where  light  colors  are  wanted,  the 
wood  filler  may  be  tinted  to  the  proper 
shade.  For  darker  effects  it  is  necessary 
to  use  stains  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
color  and  at  the  same  time  not  cloud 
the  figure  of  the  wood. 

The  variety  of  beautiful  and  artistic 
effects  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  all 
wood,  whether  it  be  ordinary  pine,  birch 
or  the  finest  mahogany,  is  a  revelation 
to  any  one  who  has  not  lo<;ked  into  the 
subject  and  who  does  not  know  the  pos- 
sibilities in  wood  finishing. 


There  are  few  woods  which  "take" 
stain  so  well  as  California  redwood  and 
Oregon  pine,  and  when  properly  treated 
these  woods  can  be  finisTied  in  a  very 
attractive   manner. 

Every  architect  and  builder  who  is  de- 
sirous of  thoroughly  acquainting  himself 
with  the  progress  of  the  art  and 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  many  new 
shades  that  have  been  introduced,  will 
be  very  much  interested  in  an  exhibit 
of  finished  woods  which  is  shown  in  the 
ofhces  of  the  Whittier  Coburn  Co.,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  where  large 
finished  panels  of  California  redwood 
and  Oregon  pine,  together  with  various 
hardwoods  can  be  seen.  It  has  been  said 
of  these   panels: 

"We  are  very  much  pleased  with  these 
samples,  and  in  our  estimation  they  are 
the  finest  of  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  to  the  coast." 

"We  consider  these  samples  the  most 
handsome,  most  effective  and  sales 
producing  samples  of  this  kind  that  have 
ever  come  to  our  attention." 

The  panels  have  been  furnished  by 
the  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co., 
manufacturers  of  Wheeler  Patent  Wood 
Filler,  an  article  recognized  by  all  archi- 
tects as  essential  in  preparing  the  proper 
foundation   for   finishing   wood. 
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GLADDING.  McBEAN    S   CO. 


FIRE  PROOFING— ROOFING   TIlE 


TERRA  COTTA PRESSED  BRICK 


VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 


^^M  a  HYDE  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^^M/ORKS  -  LINCOLN.  CAL. 


L 


GENERAL 

CONTRACTOR 

AND  RIGGER 


ERECTING    AND 
WRECKING 


C.  A.  P'  UME 


ERECTING  OF 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Builders'  Exchange,  Oak  &.  Gough  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICE 

Jefferson  Square  Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


Geo.  A.  Schastey 


Harry  P.  Vollmet 


Kobt.  M.  Beggs 


SCHASTEY  &  VOLLMER 

CONTRACTORS 


For 


Interiors 
Decorations 
Furnishings 
Hotel  Equipment 


1930  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Franklin  2729 
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John  McGuigan  &  Jo. 

1913  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tel.  Market  2081. 

Sidewalk  Lights 

WaterProof  Sidewalk  Doors 

We  are  in  position  to  do  your  work 
promptly  and   solicit  your  orders. 


AETNA  FIREPROOFING   CO. 

Arthar  Priddle.  Manager 
Successor  to  the  Fire- 
proofing  Department  of 
John  McGuigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Tel.  Temporary  3637 

Constructors  of 

Metal  Structures  for  Solid  and 
Hollow  Fireproof  Partitions, 
Metal  Reinforcement  for  Floors 
and  Walls,  Steel  Furring,  Metal 
Lathing. 

109  OTARRELL  STREET. 


H 


D.CO 


Eugene  Dictzgen  Co. 

Stirveying 
Instruments 

Drawing 
Materials 

Blue  Printing 


li  -  28  First  Street  San  Francisco 


W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

structural  Engineer 

Desifflsaad  Details  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Stmctures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-465  Jefferson  Square 

Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHONE      TEMPORARY      1494 


II 


JNO 


i 


CONSULTING  AND   DESIGNING 
ENGINEER 

TALL  FIREPROOF  UP-TO-DATE  BUILDINGS. 
STEEL  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES  OF  ANY  TYPE. 

779  MARKET  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


n 


II 


II 


E.  T.  THURSTON.  Jr.  M.  C.  COUCBOT 

Assoc.  Meai.  Aiu.  Soc.  C.E        Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

COUCHOT  &  THURSTON 

n     -,^Q  ENGINEERS 

Relaforccd  Coacrete, 
Mmsoary    and    Steel 

ATLAS  BLDG.    604   MISSION  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

TCLKPHONC    TKMRORABY    902  || 


J.  B.  Prince 
President 


O.  B.  TlBBFTTS 

Vice  Pr»  s.  and  Mgr. 


agents  for 
"Flexo"  &  "Kaintite"  Roofing 

OAKLAND  ROOFING  AND  PAINT  CO. 

Incorporated 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs 

Roof  Painting 
A  Full  Line  of  Paiats  lo   Stock 


412    15th    Street 
Oakland 

Tel.  Oakland  3932 


3269  I6tb  SU^eet 
San  Francisco 

Tei.    Market  2524 
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Detail  of  Flannery  Building  „.,.,-•,        c* 

Art  Metal  Canopy  by  Chr.  Deterging  Concrete   Hark  by   V  u'tor  Stanq.nsi 

Ornamental   Plastering   by   D.    Ross   Llark 


Bars  for  Reinforced  Concrete 

Gilhuly  &  Ambler  report  an  improve- 
ment in  business  the  past  month.  This 
firm  is  located  in  the  Atlas  building  at 
604   Mission  street,  San   Francisco,   and^ 


at  48  and  50  Second  street.  The  new 
location  is  not  only  more  convenient  but 
the  accommodations  are  much  superior 
than  those  afforded  in  the  old  quarters 
atu40  Oak  street 


handles  the  fabricated  structural  steel 
in  addition  to  an  excellent  line  of  high 
carbon  steel  bars  for  concrete  reinforce- 
ment. A  number  of  good  size  orders 
for  the  carbon  bars  have  been  taken 
by  this  firm  the  past  month  largely  on 
account  of  the  excellent  satisfaction  the 
bars  have  given  in  buildings  already 
erected. 


Keuffel  &  Esser  in  New  Quarters 

The  San  Francisco  store  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Keuffel  &  Esser,  dealers 
in  architect.^'  and  engineers'  supplies, 
drawing    materials,    etc.,   is   now   located 


Praise  for  Chr.  Deterding 

The  handsome  ornamental  awning  in 
front  of  M.  Gunst's  store  in  the  Flannery 
building  is  receiving  much  favorable 
comment.  It  is  an  artistic  bit  of  work- 
manship and  Chr.  Deterding,  from 
whose  art  metal  works  the  canopy  wa^ 
turned  out,  is  naturally  elated  over  the 
many  words  of  praise  his  efforts  have 
occasioned.  Mr.  Deterding  makes  ;i 
specialty  of  bank  fixtures,  elevator 
grilles,  art  forgings  and  hammerings. 
His  shop  is  at  67  Clementina  street,  San 
I'rancisco. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  BANK 
and  LODGE  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  Post  Office 
CABINETS,  School  SUPPLIES 

151  POLK  STREET,  Corner  SUTTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOS  ANOtLES,  CAL. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


r-  ^  |NO=L     vit- 
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SCIENTIRIC      SVSTR 


fl  Sand-Lime  Brick  is  fast  being  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican Builders  because  of  its  various  merits  and  advan- 
tages. ^  The  first  successful  System  of  Manufacture, 
Developed  in  Germany,  and  the  Only  One  based  on 
Perfect  Scientific  Principles  is  the  Schwarz  System. 
fl  Western  America  offers  Splendid  Industrial  Op- 
portunities in  the  Establishment  of  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Plants.  flThe  Patents  for  the  Schwarz  Scientific 
System  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  controlled  by  the 


W.  F.  Barnes  Commercial  Company 


299  Monadnock  Bld^.,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Teint   i    ry  3097 


Send  for  Full  and  Accurate  Information  about  Sand-Lime  Bricks  and 
their  making.     Also  estimates  for  Brick  either  Natural  or  Colored. 


i 


STAR 


Cement  Laundry 


Trays 


We  sell  our  Trays  under  guar- 
antee. They  are  made  from 
the  Highest  Grade  Materials 
and  are  Superior  to  any  on  the 
Market,  both  in  Strength  and 
Finish.         if         yf        ^        yf 


Write  for  Price   List 


J.  F.  REILLY  &  CO 

33-38    Sp«ncer    P1ac« 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


•ITHEWl 


TT 


MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Agents  for  the  wdl-luowB 


Thomas 


Electric  Hoi 


Efficient— Clean 
Economical   Noiseless 


37  SECOND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Intertor  of  :btudto  and  Display  Room  of  J.  Fred  Jurgeu'itz,  Staff  and  Stucco  Work,  Oakland 

Fireproof  Partition  Walls 


American  Pacific  Company 

The     American     Pacific     Construction 

Companv  has  moved  its  executive  office 

to  the  Pacific  building  at  the  corner  of 

^^urth    and   Market   streets,    San   Fran-L^ 


Cisco.  This  company  is  putting  up  the 
Pacific  building  and  both  the  contractors 
and  the  architect,  Charles  F.  Whittlesey, 
are  constant  recipients  of  congratulation 
for  the  speed  and  excellence  with  which 
this  great  enterprise  has  been  carried 
on.  The  Pacific  building  has  been  truth- 
fully termed  the  largest  reinforced  con- 
crete building  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Spencer  Desk  Company  has  taken 
the  contract  for  supnlving  the  pews  in 
the  new  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
San  Jose.  The  seats  are  to  be  hand- 
somely carved  and   polished. 


Architects  and  owners  desiring  to  use 
first-class  fireproof  partition  walls  in 
the  construction  of  fireproof  buildings 
would  do  wreTTlo  investigate  fhe^  Hudson 
patent  block  which  is  being  installed  in 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  by  the  Hudson 
Patent  Block  Company.  The  block  is 
not  only  fire  proof  but  is  sound  proof 
and  germ  proof  and  can  be  used  at  mod- 
erate expense.  The  system  saves  tiinc 
and  space  and  can  be  papered  or  dis- 
tempered immediately  after  erection 
Mr.  Hudson  will  be  pleased  to  call  on 
any  architect  and  explain  the  merits 
of  his  block  upon  receipt  of  a  letter  or 
postal  inviting  him  to  call  or  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  system  may  be  made 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 


A  Clever   Piece  of  Staff  Work  by  Mr.  Jur^ewitz  alter  Design  by  Stone  &  Smith,  Architects 

*J.  RRKD    ,11   ROEWIXZ  14-16  TWENTIETH   AVENUE 


STAFF  AND    STUCCO    W6RK 


EAST  OAKLAND 


St.  Marks  Hotil,  Oakland.      Ben  G.  McDoMjjrall.  Architect.      John  B.  Leonard.  Engineer. 

Lindgren  &  Hicks  Co..  Contractors. 


f.ORRII 


FOR 


These  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,   and  can  be  furnished 
in  any  length  up  to  30   feet    at    once,   up  to  60    feet    on   special    order. 

All  Official  Tests  and  Juries  have  given  Corrugated  Bars  First  Place 

Why  take  chances  with  inferior  forms  of  Reinforcement  when  the  use  of 
CORRUGATED  BARS  insures  perfect  bonding  and   permanency  of   structure  ? 


JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.  E.,  Agent 

623-625    Monadnock    Buildiim    SAN    FRANCISCO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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Inspection 

Henry  T.  Scott,  President 
lohn  F.  Davis,   Vice-President 


Tests 


Consxiltation 

E.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Secretary 
John  B.  Leonard,  Engineer 


TELEPHONE -TEMPORARY  1928 

Western 


tispa 


§  f 


m 


ureau 


a  SpeciaL 


MILL,  SHOP  AND  FIELD  INSPtUllUN  Uf  BnlOGE,  BUILDING  AND  SHIP-BUILDING 
MATERIAL.     TESTS  OF  IRON,  STEEL,  CONCRETE,  RE-INFORCED 
CONCRETE,   BRICK,   STONE  AND  TERRA  COHA. 
INSPECTION  AND  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


^  FEW  %Vk  mwm  BUILDIII6S  RECEIITLY  HSPEC  "  H  US^ 


•      •      •     • 


Whittell  Building. 

Marston  Building. . 

Quick  Building 

Station  C  (^a"P''ancisco  Gas  &  Electric) 

Berkeley  Masonic  Temple 

Whitney  Building 

Alta     Investment     Bldg.    (Bases) 

.   ,         ,  r^  •      1      '*   /    Stacks,  Bases \ 

Alaska  Commercial       i     Tanks     ; 
Metropolis  Bank        "        (Bas.s) 
Johann  Schmidt 
Oscar  T.  Luning 

NO    JOB    TOO    LARGE        ^ 

MAIN  office: 

621  MONADNOGK  BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


17  stories 

8 


t  i 


(Bases) 


4 

8 
8 
9 
15 
10 
3 


i  i 


i  i 


» i 


4  4 


4  4 


i  4 


4   4 


4   4 


ARCHITECTS 

Shea  &  Shea 

Meyer  &  O'Brien 

C.  J.  Colley 

Wright  &  Polk 

Wm.  H.  Wharff 

J.  R.  Bowles 

J.  E.  Freeman 

Myers  &  Ward 

L.  B.  Button 

Herman  Barth 

Nathaniel  Blaisdell 


Chicago 


Pittsburg 


234  HELLMAN  BLOCK 

142  So.  Broadway,  Cor.  2N,  :   :  Los  Angiies.  Cal. 
Home  Phone  5747 

Philadelphia 
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-  PATtNT.- 

HYDRAUUC  SCA-60tN6  SClF-PROPf  UIN6  ORE06C 
DISCHARGING  THROUGH  6000  FT. Of  PIPE. 


MAIN  OPFICe: 
San  PraatiMCO 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York. 

Jaclooflville,  Pla., 
Uf»  Aofeles.  Cal., 

Seattle, 

Hoaoialn. 


NORTH  4MERIGAN  DREDGING  GO. 

ERAL  CONTRACTORS 


C- 


lAND  UNGINEER^ 


HARBOR    IMFROVCMCNTS    AND    DRCDQINQ 

OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 


i 


■  ACON    BUILOINO,    ROOMS   7«-TT*Te  TCM^OHAHV  omeCS  AOOT.    OF  «.   r.   H*B 


-Jobbers  of- 


ni 


lit 


11 


lumuiiiy  and  Steam  oupp 

Radiators,    Boilers, 
Storage  TanKs 

vv  rou^Kt  Iron  Pipe,  Mall 
ind    Cast    Fittings,    Brass 

Iron  Valves 


viEORGEH.TAYCO. 

San  Francisco,  ."isTore  19th  and  Minnesota  Sts. 
•VareKouse  20tH  and  Indiana  Sts.   T«l«phon«  Mardtt  1710 


e 
and 
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Opens  Pacific  Grove  Branch 

The  Globe  Electrical  Company  of  Mon- 
terey has  established  a  branch  at  212 
Forrest  avenue,  Pacific  Grove.  A  fine 
line  of  electric  fixtures  will  be  carried 
in  the  new  store  besides  an  assortment 
of  art  goods  for  interior  decoration. 
The  Globe  Company  has  wired  practi- 
cally ever-  new  building  put  up  in 
Monterey  and  vicinity  this   year. 

L.  E.  Stanhope,  who  has  been  rep- 
resenting the  firm  of  Holabird  &  Roche, 
the  well-known  Chicago  firm  of  archi- 
tects, in  San  Francisco  since^  the  fire, 
has  gone  East  on  a  few  weeks'  business 
trip. 


ORNAMENTAL 

Street 


Streets  of  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  char- 
acter  of  my  work. 


Electroliers   for    Streets 
and  Buildings. 

Estimates  furnished. 


H.  A.    SMITH 

■409-4-11   FourtK  Street 
OaKland,  Cal. 


READY-MADE  HOUSES  are 

READY— put  on  ycur  lot.  of  any  sizf  or  any 
plan.  compl«'ietoth«last  nail,  in  tweaty  4«yfl 
CHEAP    save  you  SOKTCCflt  in  cosi! 
STRONG— built  to  stand  cold  and  winds  of 

BURROWES'  WIRE  FLY    SCREENS    are 

Til.-  Worlds  Standard    in     Screens.       (  opper 
Bronze  or  Sp«cial  Wire  Netting.    Our  Ott«riiBte«: 
We    make   to  order,   pay  freit^ht.   jfive  •>)  days 
trial,  returnable  if  you  are  not  satisfied! 
Write  or  call  on 

THE  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 

1244  Br»^way,  Oaklaa4,  Cal. 
NEVADA  PORTABLE  HOUSE  C0..(  P.O.Box  47f )  R«m.  N«v. 


■■■  -*fi 


•^    r.^-^ri^ 


m^ 


XJ^ 


*=4. 


»^„.  -     -••» 


5^'-  •• 


^^'>;,,:w, 


BURNS 

MORE 

AIR 

THAN 
C.VS 

t  utely  NO 

ODOR. 

^Supplies  its  own 
Oxygen. 

tjCosls    LESS   than 
/4  Cent  per  hour. 

^U  you  build  a  house 

DEMAND  IT. 


n 


o. 


ST. 


OAKLAND 


430  MONAIJNOCK  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Building  for  the  Owl  Drug  Company.  Mission 
Street  near  Second,  San  Francisco 


I>signe(i  and  Built  by 

J.  A.  ETTLER 

According  to  the 

Ettlcr-Suthcrland  Patent 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
REINFORCEMENT 


OFFICE. 

302  ATLAb  BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


-  -i^lp  to  Y 

son  as  Your 


L 


to  Specify 
^ofer 

YouVe  absolutely  sure  to  get  just  exactly  the  roof  you  specify, 
without  one  second's  worry  or  watching  on  your  part.  That's 
the  reputation  W.  J.  Watson  has  built  up — and  it's  the  reputation 
we're  proud  of  and  strive  to  live  up  to — the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  Architect  and  Contractor. 


We're  never  the  low  bidder,  simply  because 
we  WILL  NOT  scheme  on  usmg  any  lighter 
felt*  than  15 -lb. — or  any  less  asphaltum  per 
square  than  what  our  35  years*  experience  has 
taught  us  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  good, 
durable,  long-lifed  roof. 


The  Watson  Roof  Co 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
176  Oak  Street  427  ISth  Strecr 

Successors  to  Rofif  and  Paving  Dtpartmtn'  ^^^ 
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The  A.  W.  Reiber  Company 

The  friends  of  Mr.  A.  W.   Reiber,  for 
five    years    head    of    the    decorating    de- 
partment of  the  John  Breuner  Company, 
will    be    pleased    to    learn    that    he    has 
branched    out    for    himself.      Associated 
with  him,  under  the  name  of  the  A.  \V. 
Reiber   Company,   is  Mr.   W.   C.   Colson, 
a  man  of  high  business  standing.    With 
the    ample    capital    which    the    firm    en- 
joys,   coupled    with    Mr.     Reiber's    wide 
experience,    success    would    seem    to    be 
theirs   from  the  start.     Handsome  quar- 
ters  have    been    leased   by   the   company 
at    1607     Broadway,    close    to    the    new 
Key  Route  Inn.     An  exceptionally  large 
stock  has  been  put  in,   Mr.   Reiber  hav- 
ing   spent    several    weeks    in    the     East 
selecting  the  assortment.     The  firm  will 
carry    the    following    lines,    all    of   which 
have  been  gathered  from  the  best  sources 
in    America    and    Europe:      fabrics,    wall 
and  floor  coverings,  draperies  and  hang- 
ings,    gas     and     electric     fixtures,     hard- 
wood    floors,     imported     and     domestic 
rugs,    art    glass,    etc.      The    aim    of    the 
company    is    "to    attain    the    highest    ex- 
pression  of   art   in   home    furnishing   and 
to  encourage  an  artistic  appreciation." 

Mr.  Reiber  is  best  known  on  the  coast 
by  his  successful  efforts  in  the  decorative 
line,  while  with  the  John  Breuner  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  During  the 
five  years  he  was  in  Mr.  Breuner's  em- 
ploy Mr.  Reiber  supervised  the  furnish- 
ing of  some  of  the  finest  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia  including  the   residences   of   Mrb 


Hermann  Heynemann,  Dr.  O.  C.  Joslen, 
Mrs.  S.  Greenbaum  and  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Sanborn,  San  Francisco;  J.  H.  Hunt, 
W.  W.  Garthwaite,  and  A.  J.  Snyder, 
Oakland;  J.  L.  Chaddock.  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Morris,  Berkeley,  and  Dr.  Robert  Dunn, 
Piedmont. 

Before  coming  to  the  Coast  five  years 
ago  Mr.  Reiber  was  associated  with  Wm. 
H.  Prentice  &  Co.  of  Buffalo  for  four 
years  and  for  fourteen  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  well-known  house  of 
Burke,  Fitzsimmons,  Hone  &  Co.  of 
Rochester, "New    Vork. 


(lone  as  liberally  as  one  might  expect 
for  the  reason  that  Eastern  material  can 
be  had  for  less  money  than  the  home 
product.  But  the  so-called  fireproof 
doors  that  are  being  shipned  in  hero 
from  the  East  are  about  as  fireproof 
as  a  sheet  of  tar  paper.  They  arc 
cheaply  made  and  positively  will  not 
stand   a    severe    heat. 

Of   the   few   Coast   concerns   that   have 
undertaken   to   supply   the   local   marker, 
none   has   achieved  greater  success   than 
Fred    Nichols,   whose   office   and   factory 
are   at   1137   East   Sixteenth   street,   Oak- 
land.     Mr.     Nichols     will     not     bid     on 
cheap  work,  nor  will  be  turn  out  a  piece 
of    material    that    he    will    not    guarantee. 
Doors     are     manufactured    by     him     for 
office    buildings,    stores    and    banks    and 
they    arc    covered    either    with     copper, 
brass   or   bronze.      Among   the   buildings 
e(iuipped   by   Mr.    Nichols   since   the   fire 
are   the   Murphy  block,  at  the  corner  of 
Kearny  and  California  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco   (a  .cut    of    which    appears    in    this 
issue  ofjflie  Architect  and  Engineer),  the 
Frcebofn-building  and  the  Halsey  build- 
ing, the  latter  a  five-story  office  structure 
on  California  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Merchants'       Exchange      building.      San 
h>ancisco. 


A   Strictly  Fireproof   Door 

Fireproof  doors  and  window  sashes  and 
frames  are  indispensable  features  which 
architects  should  not  overlook  in  planning 
a  fireproof  building.  So  long  as  there 
is  anv  wood  in  a  building,  whether  it 
be  in  the  doors,  the  stairs,  the  windows 
or  even  the  furniture,  that  building  can- 
not be  called  absolutely  fireproof.  San 
Francisco  architects  realize  this  more 
today  than  ever  before  and  in  specifying 
fireproof  doors  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  patronize  home  industry  first  of 
all.      Unfortunately,    this    has    not    been 
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contains: 

invasion    of  Oxford 

The  story  of  the  work  and  life  of  the 
first  Cecil  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford 
University,  England,  by  W.  C.  Critten- 
den, the  first  Californian  to  win  one  of 
the  coveted  scholarships. 

The  New  San  Francisco 
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The   Reconstruction   of  San  Francisco 


By  WILLIS  POLK,  Architect 

|I>ROGRESS    in    rebuilding   the   burned    district   of 
I  San  Francisco  has  advanced  to  a  point  that  must 

remove  all  doubt,  not  only  as  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  entire  district,  but  of  its  rebuilding  in  a  more 
substantial  manner  than  before.     The  amount  of  con^ 


struction  at  present  under  way  must  be  amazing  to  all 
observers.  A  view  of  the  financial  district  from  any  of 
the  high  buildings  discloses  steel  frames  in  almost 
every  direction  and  apparently  without  end.  That  so 
much  has  been  accomplished,  after  the  enormous 
losses  occasioned  by  the  fire,  could  justly  be  doubted, 
were  it  not  that  the  physical  evidence  of  present  opera- 
tions is  convincing  beyond  argument. 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty by  the  fire  has  nqX  been  made  and  possibly  could 
not  be  made.  It  has  been  variously  approximated  at 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  one  billion 
of  dollars.  The  burned  district  covered  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately four  square  miles,  or  say,  111,513,400 
square  feet.  In  the  financial  district,  with  its  "class 
A"  buildings,  the  average  loss  was  say  $30  per  square 
foot.  In  the  ''class  B"  section  the  average  loss  was 
say  $15  per  square  foot.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
burned  district  the  average  loss  was  say  $2  per  square 
foot.  Deduct  33  per  cent  of  the  burned  area  for  streets, 
or  say  about  37,171,000  square  feet.  In  the  financial 
district  the  loss  was  approximately  10,000,000  square 
feet  at  $30,  or  $300,000,000. 

In  the  "class  B"  district  the  loss  was  about  20,000,000 
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Equipped  with  Otis  Elevators 


Entrance  First   National  Bank   Building 

D.  H.  Burnham  &  Company,  Arclntects 


sciuare  feet  at  $15,  or  $300,000,000.    In  the  remainder  of  the  burned  district  the 
loss  was  at  leas^  square  feet  at  $2,  or  $50,000,000.     Leavuig  ap- 

nroximatelv  20,000,000  square  feet  for  vacant  lots  and  unnnprovned  property. 
This  would  make  a  ^rand  total  of  $650,000,000  loss  on  buildincrs.    Then  the  loss 
on  mrrchatluL  ancf  household  goods  P-^ably  reached  $100^000,000,  m^ 
grand  total  loss  of  $750,000,000.     We  have  collected  about  $^00,000,000  msur- 
ance   leaving  a  net  loss,  which  this  community  suffered,  of  $.^dO,000,000.     1  his 
loss  must  be  made  up,  it  having  been  absolutely  lost  beyond  recovery,  it  nuist 
be  entirely  recreated.    The  property  owner,  whose  building  was  destroyed  and 
whose  income  was  cut  off,  is  the  greatest  sufferer  and  to  recover  from  his  losses 
willin   many  cases,  be   impossible.     Many   property   owners,   therefore,   arc 
doomed  to  bankruptcy.    This  class  of  our  citizens  naturally  takes  a  despondent 
view  of  the  future.    The  professional  men,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  on  the  con- 
trary  were  suddenly  presented  with  a  tremendous  demand  for  their  labor  and 
consequently  are  prospering.    The  demand  for  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
has  already  increased  our  population  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  destruction  of  private  fortunes  by  the  fire,  while  discouraging  to  the 
individual  victim,  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  investment  to  outsiders  with  capi- 
tal Many  investors  are  quietly  looking  the  field  over  and  are  taking  advantage 
of  'the  situation.  '  Titles  to  real  estate  will  change  hands,  values  will  fiuctuate, 
different  districts  will  compete  for  business  advantages,  but  the  wealth  ot  tins 
city  as  a  community  will  increase  day  by  day. 

The  present  rebuilding  in  many  instances  is  on  a  better  and  larger  scale  than 


before ;  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous 
amount  of  building  is  being  done  that 
should  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  a  great 
deal  is  being  done  contrary  to  the  present 
building  and  fire  regulations.  Property 
owners,  in  their  anxiety  to  restore  their 
property  to  an  income-producing  basis, 
ignore  nearly  all  of  the  many  lessons 
taught  by  the  fire.  The  proper  protection 
of  steel  scarcely  existed  before  the  fire ; 
such  protection  adds  to  the  total  cost  of 
building  scarcely  2;^  per  cent,  yet  to  save 
this  small  percentage  many  steel  buildings 
are  now  being  erected  with  the  steel  im- 
properly protected  and  subject  to  serious 
damage  in  case  of  fire.  The  earthquake 
did  not  damage  any  buildings  that  were 
properly  designed,  well  constructed  and 
resting  upon  firm  foundations,  yet  many 
buildings  are  now  being  constructed  in  a 
manner  that  will  court  certain  destruction 
in  case  of  another  earthquake. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  within  twenty 
years  San  Francisco  will  have  a  population 
of  two  million  people.  Our  progress  in 
rebuilding  has  been  carried  on  so  far  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  of  every  sort,  carried  on 
without  concert  of  action  or  organized 
effort,  yet  it  has  been  marvelous.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  more  could  have 
been  done  under  anv  circumstances,   How- 


Accepted  Design  for  Ornamental  Street 
Lights  to  Be  Placed  on  Sutter  Street  from 
flic  Ferry  Building  to  Fillmore  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


ever,  how  much  wiser  it  would  be  for  our 
citizens  to  organize  and  co-operate.  Our 
future  seems  to  be  assured  even  without 
such  co-operation  or  organization,  but 
how  much  greater  would  it  be  if  we  or- 
ganized and  worked  together? 

There  is  hope  that  our  new  citizens 
will  understand  the  advantage  of  co- 
operation bettor  than  our  old  ones.  They 
could  not  understand  it  less. 


Lots  of  people  are  weighed  and  found 
wanting  in  the  social  scale. 

It  is  more  easy  to  evade  the  trouble 
which  Heaven  sends  us  than  that  which 
we  bring  upon  ourselves. 

* 

Franklin — ^"Did  Smith  have  any  luck 
when  he  sneaked  away  and  went  fishing 
Sunday?" 

Penn — "Yes;  his  wife  wasn't  at  home 
when  he  got  back." 
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The  Xew  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco 


Equipped  with  Otis  Elc-  ntcrx 


D.  H.  Burnham  &  Company,  Architects 
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By  W.  J.  BARTNETT 

IN  A  recent  interview  in  New  York,  D.  H.  Burnham  remarked  in  connection 
with  San  Francisco  that  if  the  city  is  to  regain  the  confidence  of  financial 
interests  and  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  American  cities,  it  must 
be  reconstructed  as  a  fireproof  city. 

The  wisdom  of  these  words  has  lately  been  evidenced  by  a  number  of 
interviews  with  prominent  financiers  of  the  East.  The  general  feeling  is, 
that  if  capital  is  to  flow  into  the  city  for  its  rebuilding,  extraordinary  efforts 
must  be  made  to  perfect  in  all  possible  ways  its  fire  protective  system. 

This  view  of  the  situation  is  certainly  one  that  must  be  heroically  met 
if  San  Francisco  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  lines  proportionate  to  her  dignity  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific.  This  prejudice  in  the  money  centers  of  the  East 
must  be  overcome,  for  it  is  in  those  centers  and  the  money  centers  of  Europe 
that  the  money — upward  of  $100,000,000 — will  have  to  be  secured  for  the 
city's  upbuilding  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  business  she  is  now  doing  and 
the  vast  increase  which  the  next  few  years  will  bring. 

To  rush  up  cheap  structures,  for  lack  of  money  with  which  to  erect  the 
stately  fireproof  edifices  which  otherwise  would  be  built,  and  cover  the 
burned  area  with  fire  traps,  is  to  menace  the  city's  future,  for  it  is  but  in- 
viting another  conflagration.  This  condition  of  afifairs  is  readily  perceived 
by  the  agents  of  the  money  markets,  and  unless  very  strong  efforts  are  made 
ill  the  direction  of  fire  protection  on  an  adequate  scale  the  money  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  fireproof  buildings  will  hardly  be  forthcoming  in  any  con- 
siderable amounts.  The  cheap  structures  are  going  up  and  are  necessary 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  house  the  business,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  must  presently  be  replaced  by  more  adequate  buildings  of  the  fireproof 
class.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  money.  To  gtt  this  money  it 
is  necessary  to  show  to  the  world  that  elaborate  precautions  are  being  taken 
"to  obviate  future  confiagrations.  These  facts  are  ^elf-evident  and  should 
make  a  strong  impression  on  every  owner  of  property  in  the  city,  every  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  every  person  in  any  way  interested  in  the  business  of  the 
city. 

To  meet  this  situation  no  mere  temporary  expedient  will  suffice.  The 
money  lenders  are  not  satisfied  with  surface  appearances.  Some  great,  com- 
prehensive and  fully  adequate  plan  must  be  carried  out,  if  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  perfecting  of  the  city's  water  supply 
will  not  be  sufficient ;  that  can  be  but  part  of  an  adequate  plan.  The  situa- 
tion demands  other  elements  of  protection,  among  them  the  widening  of 
certain  streets,  the  establishment  of  new  streets  and  the  laying  out  of  open 
park  spaces  at  intervals. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  the  amendment  of  the  charter  so  that  a 
proper  bond  issue  can  be  authorized,  the  framing  of  the  bond  issue  to  enable 
such  work  to  be  undertaken  and  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  Following  this  it 
would  perhaps  be  wise  to  call  Mr.  Burnham  to  the  city  to  head  a  commis- 
sion appointed  to  undertake  this  work  or  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

San  Francisco  is  now  suflfering  from  lack  of  co-operation  and  unity  of 
action.  Unity  of  action  is  essential  if  we  are  to  accomplish  much.  To  bring 
together  the  diverse  interests  will  require  a  generally  recognized  leader. 
Such  a  leader  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Burnham.  Furthermore,  if  Mr. 
Burnham  was  to  head  this  work  of  reconstruction  and  improvement  the 
financial  centers  of  the  world  would  accept  his  utterances  and  the  credit  of 
our  people  would  be  materially  assisted  by  the  statements  he  would  make  as 
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to  the  city's  progress.  Today  San  Francisco  is  discredited  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  money  centers  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  true  conditions  as 
to  progress  here  are  not  understood.  The  city  has  done  much ;  in  fact,  has 
made  wonderful  headway.  She  can  do  more  in  the  coming  year  than  she 
has  done  in  the  past,  provided  she  outlines  a  definite  constructive  program 
contemplating  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  necessary  municipal  improve- 
ments, including  an  entirely  adequate  fire  protective  system,  and  calls  to 
the  leadership  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Burnham,  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
financiers  of  America  and  Europe.  After  his  long  study  of  the  city,  culmin- 
ating in  the  magnificent  plans  for  its  improvement  which  bear  his  name, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  accept  an  invitation  to  come. 

Let  the  Mayor  and  the  Supervisors  lend  a  hand,  the  charter  be  amended, 
a  bond  issue  authorized,  the  bonds  sold,  Mr.  Burnham  invited  to  come  and 
the  good  work  go  on. 


San  Francisco's  Recuperative  Energy 

npHERE  is  a  popular  impression  here  in  the  south,  and  to  a  ver>'  large 
I  extent  all  over  the  country,  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  now  'Mown 
and  out,"  having  "taken  the  count"  and  that  her  seconds  have  "thrown 
up  the  sponge.".  San  Francisco  has  had  misfortunes  enough  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  just  such  a  desperate  situation  as  would  be  indicated  by  this 
expressive  language  of  the  prize  ring,  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
almost  any  other  city  would,  indeed,  be  "down  and  out."  Indeed,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  Los  Angeles  could  recover  in  a  lifetime  from  such  a 
disaster  as  San  Francisco  has  suffered ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  understood, 
either,  as  any  reflection  upon  our  neighbor,  for  the  Southern  California 
metropolis  is  really  a  wonder  of  enterprise  and  growth  and  industrial  activity. 
AVe  have  said  that  there  is  ^  popular  impression  that  San  Francisca  is  a 


"dead  one."  There  is  no  greater  error  possible.  San  Francisco  is  today  the 
busiest  city  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  On  the  whole  peninsula 
upon  which  the  California  metropolis  is  situated  one  cannot  get  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  persistent  stroke  of  the  builder's  hammer.  The  old  business  section 
is  a  Bedlam  of  structural  activity.  Not  one  or  a  dozen,  but  literally  hundreds 
of  steel  and  concrete  buildings,  the  most  substantial  known  class  of  construc- 
tion, are  pushing  their  sturdy  frames  into  the  high  altitudes  overlooking  the 
bay  and  ocean,  defying  the  earthquake  demon  and  standing  as  lofty  monuments 
to  the  courage  and  determination  of  these  people  whom  adversity  has  once 
stripped  in  a  few  hours  of  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  at  this  time  under  construction  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  more 
than  3000  buildings,  but  that  over  6000  buildings  have  been  erected  since  the 
fire.  Fifty  thousand  men  are  today  engaged  in  the  building  trades  'of  San 
rVancisco  alone,  while  the  stupendous  sum  of  $80,000,000  has  already  been 
expended  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  not  including  the  restoration  of  com- 
mercial stocks.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $30,000,000  has  been  paid 
into  the  pockets  of  San  Francisco  day  laborers.  San  Francisco  a  dead  one! 
There  is  nowhere  in  the  world  a  city  evidencing  such  pronounced  symptoms 
of  life  and  vigorous  health.  Instead  of  the  common  expressions  of  disparage- 
ment which  we  hear  so  often,  we  ought  every  one  of  us  to  have  our  hats 
oft'  in  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  growth  and  progress  which  San 
Francisco  has  made  and  is  making  in  the  face  of  every  possible  discourage- 
ment.      *       *       *      — Riverside  Enterprise. 
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The   Reconstructed    Mills    Building,   San   Francisco 


Equipped  with  Otis  Elevators 


D.  H.  Burnham  &  Company,  Architects 


Consultation  Room  of  the  D.  H.  Burnham  &•  Company,  Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


Day  Dreaming 

Day-dreaming  is  a  good  stimulant  to  the  ambition,  but,  like  many  a 
stimulant,  it  must  be  taken  in  moderation  to  give  the  best  results.  Dream 
golden  dreams,  and  build  aircastles  if  you  will,  for  great  accomplishments 
must  be  dreamed  of  in  this  way  before  they  become  realities.  But  don't 
forget  that  the  dream  is  a  mere  outline  plan,  and  it  takes  work  to  build  the 
real  castle.  The  exact  proportion  of  time  that  should  be  given  to  dreaming 
and  the  time  for  work  have  never  been  set  forth,  but  the  lion's  share  is 
evidently  on  the  side  of  work. 

Conceited  people  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  didn't  spend  so  much  time 
in  trying  to  monopolize  all  the  limelight. 
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The   Rcconsttucted    Mills    Biiildini^,   San   Francisco 


Eqiiit<fed  triV/i   Otis  Hlciators 


I).  H.  Burnluim  &  Cutnfany.  Architects 


Consultation  Room  of  the  D.  II.  Bnrnham  &  Comf^any,  Merchants'  IlxcJiange  Building,  San  Francisco 


Day  Dreaming 

Day-dreaniing   is   a   good   stimulant   to   the   ambition,   but,    like    many    a 

stimulant,  it  must  be  taken  in  moderation  to  o^ive  the  best  results.     Dream 

golden   dreams,  and  build  aircastles  if  you   will,   for  great  accomplishments 

must  be   dreamed   of   in   this   way  before   they  become   realities.      But   don't 

forget  that  the  dream  is  a  mere  outline  plan,  and  it  takes  work  to  build  the 

real  castle.     The  exact  proportion  of  time  that  should  be  given  to  dreaming 

and   the   time   for  work  have   never  been   set    forth,   but   the   lion's   share   is 

evidently  on  the  side  of  work. 

* 

Conceited  people  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  didn't  spend  so  much  time 
in  trying  to  monopolize  all  the  limelight. 
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Architects'  Right  to  Compensation  for  Drawing  Plans 

THE  right  of  an  architect  to  recover  compensation  for  plans  which  he 
has  drawn  is  always  based  upon  contract.  If  any  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a  contract  are  missing  from  the  transaction  upon  which 
the  architect's  claim  rests,  then  he  is  not  legally  entitled  to  payment,  no 
matter  how  much  time  and  labor  he  may  have  expended,  or  how  great 
expense  he  may  have  incurred  in  the  work,  says  John  E.  Bray,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Architects'  and  Builders' 
Magazine. 

An  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  Allan  vs.  Bowman,  7  Mo.  App. 
29.  There  an  architect,  having  learned  that  a  certain  person  was  about  to 
build  a  house,  solicited  from  him  the  superintendence  of  the  work.  The 
architect  called  upon  and  interviewed  the  owner  several  times  and,  on  one 
occasion,  the  owner  went  to  see  the  architect  at  his  office,  but  no  definite 
agreement  was  entered  into.  The  architect,  however,  made  sketches  of  a 
ground  plan  and  a  front  elevation,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  owner  at  the 
latter's  residence,  where  a  number  of  suggestions  for  improvements  were 
offered  by  the  owner's  wife  and  made  note  of  by  the  architect.  The  owner 
then  decided  to  drop  the  matter,  but  told  the  architect  that  he  would  appoint 
him  superintendent  of  the  work  if  he  later  determined  to  build.  The  owner 
thereafter  commenced  to  build,  but  engaged  a  different  superintendent,  and 
the  architect  rendered  his  bill  for  the  i)lans  which  he  had  drawn,  on  the  non- 
payment of  which  he  brought  suit.  There  was,  of  course,  no  right  of  re- 
covery, for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  ])romise  to  pay,  either 
express  or  implied,  and  therefore  no  contract.  The  plaintiff  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  made  an  offer  which  had  never  been  accepted.  A  person 
cannot  officiously  do  work  in  the  expectation  of  an  engagement  and  then, 
when  the  expectation  fails,  sue  for  the  ])rice  of  the  work  done.  The  burden 
is  upon  the  plaintiff*  in  every  case  to  show  that  he  did  his  work  under  a  promise, 
express  or  impTied,  by  the  other  party^to  pay  for  the  work. 

The  case  of  Tilley  vs.  County  of  Cook,  103  U.  S.  154,  presents  an  in- 
stance of  an  architect,  disappointed  in  the  collection  of  his  fees,  upon  some- 
what similar  grounds.  Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  the  City  of  Chicago, 
having  decided  to  erect  certain  public  buildings,  invited  by  news])aper  ad- 
vertisement the  submi.^sion  of  plans  in  competition  and  jointly  offered 
premiums  for  the  three  best  plans  entered."  The  plaintiff  was  awarded  the 
third  prize  of  $1000  and  later  the  County  Connnissioners  passed  a  resolution 
adopting  his  plan  as  the  one  after  which  to  build  the  Court  House  and  City 
Hall.  The  plaintiff  then  started  an  action  to  recover  five  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  as  compensation.  lUit  here  again  recovery 
was  denied  because  there  was  no  contract,  liy  the  payment  to  the  plaintiff 
<jf  the  amount  of  the  prize  won  by  him  the  defendants  discharged  every 
obligation  which  they  owed  him  arising  out  of  the  prei)aration  of  the  i)lans 
f(^r  the  proposed  buildings.  If  the  plaintiff  had  any  right  whatever  to  com- 
])ensation,  it  was  necessarily  based  upon  the  resolution  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners adopting  his  plans.  lUit  the  resolution  was  not  passed  at  the 
instance  or  suggestion  of  the  plaintiff*.  It  was  not  in  itself  a  contract,  but 
a  mere  v(duntary  expression  of  intention,  which  might  have  been  recon- 
sidered and  rescinded  the  follow  ing  day.  It  was  no  more  a  contract  than  if 
a  i)rivate  person  should  announce  his  intention  of  erecting  a  house  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  design  which  he  had  seen  in  an  architect's  office,  and  should 
change  his  mind  before  beginning  the  execution  of  his  purpose  without  even 
calling  for  or  using  the  plans.    The  plaintiff*  in  the  C(K)k  County  case  offered 
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Architects'  Right  to  Compensation  for  Drawing  Plans 

THE  right  of  an  architect  to  recover  compensation  for  plans  which  he 
has  drawn  is  always  based  upon  contract.  If  any  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a  contract  are  missing  from  the  transaction  upon  which 
the  architect's  claim  rests,  then  he  is  not  legally  entitled  to  payment,  no 
matter  how  much  time  and  labor  he  may  have  expended,  or  how  great 
expense  he  may  have  incurred  in  the  work,  says  John  E.  Bray,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Architects'  and  Builders' 
Magazine. 

An  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  Allan  vs.  Bowman,  7  Mo.  App. 
29.  There  an  architect,  having  learned  that  a  certain  person  was  about  to 
build  a  house,  solicited  from  him  the  superintendence  of  the  work.  The 
architect  called  upon  and  interviewed  the  owner  several  times  and,  on  one 
occasion,  the  owner  went  to  see  the  architect  at  his  office,  but  no  definite 
agreement  was  entered  into.  The  architect,  however,  made  sketches  of  a 
ground  plan  and  a  front  elevation,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  owner  at  the 
latter's  residence,  where  a  number  of  suggestions  for  improvements  were 
offered  by  the  owner's  wife  and  made  note  of  by  the  architect.  The  owner 
then  decided  to  drop  the  matter,  but  told  the  architect  that  he  would  appoint 
him  superintendent  of  the  work  if  he  later  determined  to  build.  The  owner 
thereafter  commenced  to  build,  but  engaged  a  different  superintendent,  and 
the  architect  rendered  his  bill  for  the  plans  which  he  had  drawn,  on  the  non- 
payment of  which  he  brought  suit.  There  was,  of  course,  no  right  of  re- 
covery, for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  promise  to  pay,  either 
express  or  implied,  and  therefore  no  contract.  The  plaintiff  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  made  an  offer  which  had  never  been  accepted.  A  person 
cannot  officiously  do  work  in  the  expectation  of  an  engagement  and  then, 
when  the  expectation  fails,  sue  for  the  price  of  the  work  done.  The  burden 
is  upon  the  plaintiff  in  every  case  to  show  that  he  did  his  work  under  a  promise, 
express  or  implied; %7  the  other  party  to  pay  for  the  work. 

The  case  of  Tilley  vs.  County  of  Cook,  103  U.  S.  154,  presents  an  in- 
stance of  an  architect,  disappointed  in  the  collection  of  his  fees,  upon  some- 
what similar  grounds.  Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  the  City  of  Chicago, 
having  decided  to  erect  certain  public  buildings,  invited  by  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement the  submission  of  plans  in  competition  and  jointly  offered 
premiums  for  the  three  best  plans  entered.  The  plaintiff  was  awarded  the 
third  prize  of  $1000  and  later  the  County  Commissioners  passed  a  resolution 
adopting  his  plan  as  the  one  after  which  to  build  the  Court  House  and  City 
Hall.  The  plaintiff  then  started  an  action  to  recover  five  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  as  compensation.  But  here  again  recovery 
was  denied  because  there  was  no  contract.  By  the  payment  to  the  plaintiff 
of  the  amount  of  the  prize  won  by  him  the  defendants  discharged  every 
obligation  which  they  owed  him  arising  out  of  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
for  the  proposed  buildings.  If  the  plaintiff  had  any  right  whatever  to  com- 
pensation, it  was  necessarily  based  upon  the  resolution  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners adopting  his  plans.  But  the  resolution  was  not  passed  at  the 
instance  or  suggestion  of  the  plaintiff.  It  was  not  in  itself  a  contract,  but 
a  mere  voluntary  expression  of  intention,  which  might  have  been  recon- 
sidered and  rescinded  the  following  day.  It  was  no  more  a  contract  than  if 
a  private  person  should  announce  his  intention  of  erecting  a  house  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  design  which  he  had  seen  in  an  architect's  office,  and  should 
change  his  mind  before  beginning  the  execution  of  his  purpose  without  even 
calling  for  or  using  the  plans.    The  plaintiff  in  the  Cook  County  case  offered 
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(o  prove  a  custom  of  architects,  that,  when  prizes  are  offered  for  the  plans 
of  a  building,  the  successful  competitor  remains  the  owner  of  his  designs  and 
is  entitled  to  compensation  in  addition  to  the  prize  money,  if  the  plan  is 
adopted.  The  court  answered  this  by  saying  that,  if  it  were  the  custom  and 
usage  among  Chicago  architects,  who  enter  into  a  competition  for  prizes 
offered  for  plans,  to  expect  compensation  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the 
estimated  cost  as  well  as  the  prize,  irrespective  of  whether  the  plans  are 
used  or  the  building  erected,  the  custom  is  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and, 
therefore,  not  binding  in  law. 

Ordinarily  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  delivery  or  tender  of  the  plans 
contracted  for  in  order  to  justify  a  judgment  for  the  services  rendered  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plans.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  sufficient 
delivery  or  tender  often  arises.  In  Kutts  vs.  Pelby,  37  Mass.  65,  the  plain- 
tiff, at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  drew  for  him  a  sketch  of  an  Egyptian 
front  for  a  theater,  which  the  defendant  took  and  retained  for  a  period  of  a 
week.  The  defendant  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the  sketch  and  told 
the  plaintiff  to  go  ahead  with  the  plans  for  the  theater.  When  the  plans 
were  completed  the  defendant's  master  builder  called  for  them  and  kept 
them  for  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. The  plans  were  then  turned  over  to  the  defendant,  who  later 
decided  not  to  use  them  in  building.  The  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  recover, 
it  being  held  that  there  had  been  a  sufficient  delivery;  it  was  also  held  that 
the  defendant's  determination  not  to  use  the  plans,  after  they  had  been  de- 
livered, did  not  preclude  a  recovery. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  necessary  that  plans  actually  be  delivered  in 
order  that  the  architect  who  drew  them  may  be  entitled  to  recover  for  his 
services.  Thus,  where  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  architect 
would  notify  the  owner,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  to  prepare  plans,  when 
the  plans  were  ready  and  that  the  latter  would  then  call  and  examine  them,  the 
architect  was  given  a  verdict  for  the  amount  of  his  compensation  under 
the  contract  upon  showing  that  he  had  completed  the  plans  and  had  sent 
word  to  the  owner,  who  had  failed  to  call  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
them.    Wandelt  vs.  Cohen,  36  N.  Y.  Supp.  811. 

Where  an  architect  is  employed  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  building  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  work,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  pay  for  his  services  unless  the  building  can  be  erected  at  a  cost 
reasonably  approximating  that  stated  in  the  estimate.  In  Feltham  vs. 
Sharp,  25  S.  E.  619,  an  architect  brought  an  action  to  recover  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  $4300,  the  estin\ated  cost  of  a  building  for  which  he 
had  drawn  the  plans.  Upon  the  testimony  of  the  defendant  that  he  had 
submitted  the  plans  furnished  to  two  firms  of  contractors  and  that  the 
lower  of  the  two  bids  made  thereon  was  $7800,  it  was  held  that  the  architect 
was  not  entitled  to  the  compensation  claimed. 


Pofe  Revised 

I  asked  the  bird 

What  it  would  say 
In  case  it  heard 

An  oyster  bay. 
And  from  above  my  chamber  door 
Quoth  the  raven,  "Sagamore!" 
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THE  architect's  "ghost"  has  so  frequently  made  his  appearance  amongst 
those  concerned  with  architectural  competitions,  and  with  material 
advantages  to  those  who  may  have  called  him  forth,  that  some  particu- 
lars respecting  him  may  be  of  interest. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  the  architect  who  employs  "ghosts"  is  perhaps  more 
despised  than  the  employed,  yet,  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge,  many  of 
the  most  esteemed  leading  architects  have  had  resort  to  such  aids  when  pre- 
paring their  competitive  or  other  schemes  for  buildings  out  of  their  usual 
class  of  practice:  such  as  municipal  offices,  police  stations,  hospitals,  work- 
houses, asylums,  public  baths,  theaters  and  music  halls ;  designs  for  which  may 
have  been  required  from  an  architect  whose  experience  has  been  in  other 
directions. 

But  cases  have  occurred  where  architects  fully  experienced  in  certain 
classes  of  design  and  planning  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  ideas  of  other 
specialists,  but  without  disclosing  the  names  of  those  supplying  the  same ;  in 
some  instances  the  aid  may  be  required  by  reason  of  pressure  of  business. 

The  "ghost,"  however,  has  very  frequently  been  employed  by  the  county, 
municipal,  district  or  other  surveyor,  who  may  have  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  designs  for  public  buildings  without  possessing  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  work  required,  and  who  may  thus  deprive 
qualified  architects  residing  within  his  district  (ratepayers  contributing  to  his 
salary)  of  business  to  which  they  may  have  some  claim.  (This  work,  sup- 
plied by  a 'public  surveyor,  but  done  by  the  "ghost,"  becomes  a  reason  for  an 
increase  in  the  official's  stipend,  to  which,  of  course,  the  neglected  architects 
contribute  also  their  proportion  as  ratepayers.) 

In  the  case  of  competitions,  the  remuneration  of  the  "ghost"  often  takes 
the  form  of  a  salary  to  be  agreed  upon,  together  with  a  bonus  in  the  event 
of  success ;  or  if  the  competitor  be  placed  first,  the  first  premium  may  be 
given,  after  which  the  "ghost"  has  no  further  claim,  neither  does  he  obtain 
^ny  published  credit  m  respect  of  his  successful  efforfs. 

Occasionally  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  "ghost"  may  be  done  at  his 
own  residence  or  offices ;  such  was  the  case  in  connection  with  an  enormous 
public  building,  in  reference  to  w^hich  the  following  agreement  was  signed 
by  a  certain  very  eminent  firm  of  architects  and  a  specialist  employed  by  them : 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  made  this   day  of   , 

between    of  the  one  part  and   of 

the  other  part.     The  said   doth  hereby  agree  to  prepare 

the    whole    of    the    plans    and    drawings    required    and    in    accordance    with    the 

published  instructions  to  architects,  for  the  competition  for  the  new 

at     ,    and    undertakes    to    deliver    the 

same   at   least   one   week   before   the    day   of    next,   or   at 

least  one  week  before  any  later  day  that  may  be  arranged  for  by  the  promoters 
of  this  competition;  together  with  a  full  draft  report  and  estimate  of  the  cost, 
and   will   perform   the   work   to   the  best  of  his   ability  and  in   accordance   with 

all   the   requirements   as   far   as   may  be   possible.     And  the   said    

do   hereby   agree   to   pay   to   the    said    

in  respect  of  the  above  services  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  manner 
following,  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  on  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  when  the  sketch  plans  are  delivered,  and  the 
balance  of  fifty  pounds  when  the  finished  plans  are  delivered,  ready  for  mount- 
ing, etc.,  by  the  said  

Should   the    said be   appointed   architects    to   carry   out 

the   works   herein   referred  to,  or  any  considerable   part  thereof,   they  agree   to 

pay  the  said    the   further  sum   of  two   hundred   pounds 

upon  receiving  the  first  installment  of  commission. 
Signed  by  the  said  parties 

hereto,   the   day   and   year 

first   above   written. 
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The  employers  in  the  above  agreement  stood  to  obtain  a  commission  which, 
at  five  per  cent,  would  amount  to  £10,000,  while  the  "ghost,"  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  would  not  get  more  than  i300,  although  he  practically 
did  all  that  was  necessary  in  obtaining  the  work. 

In  what  manner  does  the  "ghost"  obtain  his  employment?  In  some  cases 
he  notes  that  there  is  to  be  a  competition  of  architects  for  schemes  for  some 
public  building,  the  special  details  of  which  are  familiar  to  him,  and  he  forth- 
with writes  a  private  letter  to  those  local  and  other  architects  who  may  appear 
likely  to  enter  upon  a  little  speculation,  offering  his  services  upon  "speculative 
terms,"  though  not  usually  stating  what  those  terms  may  be  in  the  first 
instance;  occasionally,  however,  demands  for  such  assistance  are  the  later 
results  of  replies  to  advertisements  in  the  professional  journals. 

An  architect,  now  deceased,  kept  in  his  London  oflfice  a  couple  of  young 
assistants  who  inked-in,  colored  and  finished  a  large  number  of  competitive 
drawings  which  were  supplied  and  finished  ready  in  pencil  by  a  "ghost," 
who  also  prepared  the  report  and  estimates ;  the  architect  who  employed  him 
was  a  thoroughlv  competent  man  for  architectural  work  of  certain  descrip- 
tions, but  found  it  necessary  to  employ  someone  to  make  the  design  for 
buildings,  the  details  of  which  were  not  familiar  to  him;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  he  paid  the  "ghost"  very  handsomely  for  schemes  that  would 
have  cost,  probably,  not  less  than   £800,000  to  carry  out. 

Occasionally  a  thoroughly  incompetent  architect  is  desirous  of  winning 
a  competition,  and  has  paid  a  specialist  to  come  into  his  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  case  occurred  some  years  ago  of  such  a  man  whose  only  part  m 
the  work  was  the  mounting  of  the  plans  on  the  stretchers ;  he  was  the  architect 
of  a  set  of  chambers,  and  the  only  tenant  of  the  building,  which  was  a  stand- 
ing warning  to  his  fellow  townsmen  not  to  employ  him ;  but  he  won  the  com- 
petition by  the  efforts  of  the  specialist  he  had  selected!  Thus  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them ! 

On  occasions  the  "ghost"  has  supplied  designs  for  more  than  one  architect 
— in^the  same  competition,  in  this  way  gaining  an  increased  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing  a  bonus,  in  addition  to  the  extra  salary,  but  this^would  not  frequently 
occur,  and  the  strain  upon  the  "ghost"  in  making  two  schemes  for  the  same 
building,   within   a  limited   space   of  time,   would  be  considerable,   especially 
where  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  designs  should  be  unlike  in  all  respects. 
The  "ghost"  may  be  perhaps  an  architect  with  a  small  practice  who  is 
a  good  draughtsman  and  designer,  and  it  often  happens  that  his  services  are 
valued  rather  in   respect  of  the  planning,  arrangements  and  construction  of 
a  building  than  for  the  elevational  portions,  but  his  aid  in  reference  to  the 
report  and  estimates  are  often  desired,  especially  in  those  cases  where  com- 
plicated questions  arise  as  to  the  warming,  ventilation,  sanitation,  engineering, 
artificial  lighting,  etc.,  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  buildings  connected  with 
a  workhouse,  asylum,  hospital  or  other  establishment  intended  for  the  hous- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  various  classes  of  inmates. 

Or  the  "ghost"  may  be  an  architect's  assistant  out  of  employment  who 
cannot  afford  the  risk  and  expenses  connected  with  a  competition,  but  who 
is  only  too  glad  of  the  temporary  work,  especially  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  further  remuneration  or  employment  in  the  event  of  success. 

During  recent  years  many  architectural  competitions  have  had,  amongst 
their  conditions,  a  clause  prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  assistant  not  a 
member  of  the  competitor's  ordinary  staff,  but  unless  a  stipulation  be  added 
to  the  effect  that  all  assistants  employed  must  have  been  in  such  employment 
for  a  term  named,  the  clause  could  easily  be  evaded ;  nevertheless,  special 
assistance  is  often   fairly   rec|uired,   for  many  details  in  connection   with  ex- 
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ceptional  building  plans,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  certain  engineering 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  are  out  of  the  range  of  an  ordinary  architect's 
practice;  heating  and  ventilation  and  laundry  appliances,  as  connected  with 
very  large  bu i  1  dings,  have  so  frequently  been  unsatisfactory  when  contrived 
by  architects  not  having  the  required  previous  experience  of  such  works, 
that  the  employment  of  persons  well  acquainted  with  these  subjects  becomes 
obviously  necessary  and  desirable. 

Long  before  a  competition  was  advertised,  local  influence  has  frequently 
settled  that  a  local  architect  should  have  the  commission,  all  that  has  been 
necessary  being  a  scheme  that  would  pass  muster ;  hence  the  appointment  of 
a  "ghost"  assistant.  The  selection  of  his  design,  however,  has  not  been  the 
only  advantage  to  the  architect.  The  writer  recollects  a  certain  case  where  a 
competing  architect,  not  getting  back  his  unsuccessful  designs,  called  at  the 
offices  of  the  local  surveyor,  where,  and  to  his  very  great  astonishment,  he 
saw  his  plans  under  the  process  of  being  traced;  he  acted  very  promptly 
by  tearing  off  the  tracings  and,  rolling  up  his  drawings,  departed,  after  ex- 
pressing his  opinions  very  freely. 

In  such  instances  as  the  above  there  have  been  deliberate  attempts  to 
steal  the  designs  made  by  an  architect,  who  may,  for  local  reasons  alone, 
have  been  unsuccessful ;  yet,  as  the  designs  of  all  the  competitors  are  exposed 
to  view,  the  unsuccessful  architects  may  all  be  utilized  as  unpaid  "ghosts" ; 
in  fact,  there  have  been  numerous  instances  where  unselected  designs  have 
influenced  very  considerably  the  planning  and  appearance  of  the  buildings 
as  erected. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  towards  putting  down  the  "ghost" 
system,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  would  be  surprised  to 
know  the  names  of  some  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  who  have  taken 
either  the  part  of  "ghosts"  or  acted  as  employers  of  them,  the  latter  including 
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some  of  the   most   respected  and  best   architects   of   the   past   quarter  of   a 

century.  .      ^  ,  •  11 

A  very  well  known  firm  of  architects,  m  Lancashire,  employed  occa- 
sionally a  very  able  architect  as  their  "ghost" :  although  he  was  very  steady 
and  reliable,  yet  it  was  found  necessary  (with  his  consent)  to  lock  him  up 
in  an  office  while  he  was  working,  with  only  the  plans  and  papers  relating  to 
the  work  in  hand  accessible  to  him,  as  he  had  a  bad  habit  of  turnmg  to  other 
subjects,  and  a  great  difficulty  in  concentrating  his  attention;  probably  had 
it  not  been  for  this  failing  he  would  have  been  in  more  successful  practice 
on  his  own  account ;  several  works  on  construction  were  written  and  published 
by  him  and  are  of  high  value,  but  his  habits  and  nature  fitted  him  only  for 
employment  under  architects  with  business  habits;  he  gained  some  notable 
success  as  a  ''ghost"  in  the  employment  of  those  who  h^d  the  advantage  of 
recognizing  his  great  ability.— *'X"  in  the  Builders'  Journal. 


The  Up-to-date  Architect 


IN  DISCUSSING  in  a  recent  address  the  qualifications  of  the  up-to-date 
architect  N.  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  profession,  presented  the 
following  ideas :  The  architect  is  born.  He  cannot  be  made.  If  the  boy 
does  not  show  some  creative  skill,  even  while  in  his  teens,  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  he  will  ever  become  a  successful  architect.  The 
copier  is  not  an  architect.  The  architect  may  copy,  but  he  does  something 
besides  copying.  He  mixes  his  own  ideas  with  those  of  others,  and  nothmg 
that  he  does  is  devoid  of  his  personality.  The  boy  who  can  draw  a  plan 
geometrically  correct  may  be  entirely  without  the  artistic  temperament 
necessary  for  success  in  architecture. 

Not  only  the  ability  to  construct,  but  also  that  quality  of  ability  which 


creates  in  advance  the  plans  of  construction,  is  essential  to  the  proper 
practice  of  architecture.  The  successful  architect  is  both  a  nature-made 
and  a  self-made  man.  Nature-made  in  that  he  possesses  the  natural  ability 
necessary  to  success;  and  self-made  because  he  has  thoroughly  trained  this 
natural  ability.  The  architect  possesses  something  which  is  not  a  part 
of  the  man  of  business — a  sense  of  harmony,  an  artistic  mental  attainment, 
a  creative  ability — yet  he  must  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  successful 
business  man — an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  detail  and  the  ability 
to  handle  men  and  things. 

The  greatest  hardship  with  which  an  architect  has  to  contend  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  combining  as  it  does  the  practical 
with  the  artistic,  prevents  the  average  man  from  distinguishing  between  real 
merit  and  mediocrity,  and  he  frequently  fails  to  command  the  appreciation 
and  encouragement  which  his  work  deserves,  and  which  is  given  more 
frequently  in  other  professions. 

The  compensation  for  work  of  ordinary  size,  such  as  must  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  output  of  the  average  does  not  possess  natural  aptitude  for  this 
work.  The  architect  is  a  creator  of  originality.  He  is  not  a  mere  plan 
drawer  and  specification  writer.  He  actually  does  something.  The  con- 
scientious, hard  working  architect,  endowed  with  a  fair  degree  of  talent, 
usually  gets  from  his  profession  an  income  less  than  the  earnings  of  a  small 
contractor.  At  the  minimum  rates  established  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  few  architects  today  acquire  a  competency  for  old  age.  Yet 
the  public  regards  these  absurdly  low  rates  as  exorbitantly  high. 
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sonic   of   the    most    respected    and    best    architects   of   the    past   (inarter   of    a 

century.  .      ^  ,  .  ,        , 

A  very  well  known  firm  of  architects,  m  Lancashire,  employed  occa- 
sionally a  very  able  architect  as  their  "ghost"  :  althout^h  he  was  very  steads 
and  reliable,  yet  it  was  found  necessary  (with  his  consent)  to  lock  him  up 
in  an  office  while  he  was  workin^-,  with  only  the  plans  and  papers  relatino-  lo 
the  work  in  hand  accessible  to  him,  as  he  had  a  bad  habit  of  turninj^^  to  other 
subjects,  and  a  great  difficultv  in  concentrating  his  attention;  probably  had 
it  nt)t  been  for  this  failing  he  w^ould  have  been  in  more  successful  ])ractice 
on  his  own  account ;  several  works  on  construction  were  written  and  published 
by  him  and  are  of  high  value,  but  his  habits  and  nature  fitted  him  only  for 
employment  under  architects  with  business  habits;  he  gained  some  notable 
success  as  a  "ghost"  in  the  emi)loyment  of  those  who  had  the  advantage  of 
recognizing  his  great  ability.— "X"  in  the  liuilders'  Journal. 


The  Up-to-date  Architect 


IN  DISCUSSING  in  a  recent  address  the  qualifications  of  the  up-to-date- 
architect  X.  C.  Fowler,  Ir.,  a  member  of  the  profession,  presented  thr 
following  ideas :  The  architect  is  born.  He  cannot  be  made.  If  the  bo) 
does  not  show  some  creative  skill,  even  while  in  his  teens,  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  he  will  ever  become  a  successful  architect.  Tlu 
copier  is  not  an  architect.  The  architect  may  copy,  but  he  does  somethuiir 
besides  copying.  He  mixes  his  own  ideas  with  those  of  others,  and  nothin^^ 
that  he  does  is  devoid  of  his  personality.  The  boy  who  can  draw  a  plan 
geometrically  correct  may  be  entirely 'without  the  artistic  temperament 
necessary  for  success  in  architecture. 

Not  only  the  ability  to  construct,  but  also  that  quality  of  ability  which 
c7eates  in  adv^Tic^e  tlie  plans  of  construction,  is^ssen t laT  to  the  proper 
practice  of  architecture.  The  successful  architect  is  both  a  nature-made 
and  a  self-made  man.  Xature-made  in  that  he  possesses  the  natural  ability 
necessary  to  success;  and  self-made  because  he  has  thoroughly  trained  thi- 
natural  ability.  The  architect  possesses  s(^mething  which  is  not  a  part 
of  the  man  of  business — a  sense  of  harmony,  an  artistic  mental  attainmeiii. 
a  creative  ability — yet  he  must  have  some  of  the  (pialities  of  the  successfnl 
business  man — an  ai)])reciation  of  the  importance  of  detail  and  the  abililx 
to  handle  men  and  things. 

The  greatest  hardship  with  which  an  architect  has  to  contend  is  due  t«i 
the  fact  that  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  combining  as  it  does  the  ])ractica! 
w  ith  the  artistic,  j^revents  the  average  man  from  distinguishing  between  real 
merit  and  mediocrity,  and  he  frecjuently  fails  to  command  the  appreciation 
and  encouragement  which  his  work  deserves,  and  which  is  given  m<>rr 
fref|uently  in  other  professions. 

The  com])ensation  f<>r  work  of  ordinary  size,  such  as  must  make  ui>  ilu 
bulk  of  the  outi)ut  of  the  average  does  un{  ])osscss  natural  ai)titude  lor  tlii- 
work.  The  architect  is  a  creator  of  originality.  He  is  not  a  mere  plan 
drawer  and  specification  writer.  He  actually  does  S(^mcthing.  The  con- 
scienti(jus,  hard  working  architect,  endowed  with  a  fair  degree  of  talent, 
usually  gets  from  his  ])r()fession  an  income  less  than  the  earnings  of  a  sma'l 
contractor.  At  the  minimum  rates  established  by  the  American  Instiluti 
of  Architects  few  architects  today  ac(|uire  a  competency  for  old  age.  ^  ei 
the  public  regards  these  absurdly  low  rates  as  exorbitantly  high. 
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Interior  of  House  of  Henry  F  Starhuck,  Oakland 
H.  F.  Starbuck,  Architect 


Interior  of  House  of   Henry  F  Starhuck,   Oakland 
H.  F.  Starbiick,  Architect 
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STABILITY   the  most  important  feature  of    any  building,  especially  one 
used  for  business  purposes,  is  not  absolutely  certain  with  cement,    Ii 
is  certain  with  brick.    A  properly  constructed  brick  bui  ding  may  be 
torn  down,  but  can  not  be  shaken  down.    How  many  bnck  buildings  did 
vou  ever  know  to  collapse?    Brick  buildings  do  not  collapse.    They  are  a^ 
stable  as  the  everlasting  hills.     Another  important  feature  of  brick  is  its 
permanency.    Bricks  made  so  long  ago  that  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  maze- 
of  antiquitv  are  constantly  being  dug  up  on  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  as 
sound  and 'clean  as  the  day  they  were  burned.    Brick  will  not  burn.    Good 
brick  will  not  crack,  as  stone  does,  and  brick  will  not  decay  like  wood.    All 
these  are  important  elements  and    deserve    careful    consideration      Per- 
manency, stability  and  beauty  are  three  most  important  considerations  i„ 
^e  construction  of  any  building.    Another  thing  is  cost.    But  in  this  ough 
to  be  included  cost  of  maintenance  as  well  as  first  cost  of  construction,  and 
it  costs  much  less  to  keep  up  a  brick  building  than  it  does  one  of  wood  o, 
other  perishable  materials,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  a  brick  building,  ex- 
tending over  a  series  of  years,  is  less,  all  things  considered,  than  any  other 
building  that  can  be  built.     More  and  more  these  facts  are  recognized 
More  and  more  builders  are  seeking  out  the  material  which  most  nearly 
combines  in  proper  proportions  these  features,  and  more  and  more  bnck  is 
found  to  be  the  one  material  which  includes  these  features.    The  result  .> 
obvious  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.— Clayworker. 

*     ... 

Cement  Shingles  Cheaper  than  Wood 

The  use  of  cement  for  replacing  articles  made  of  wood  is  increasing  every 
-aay— Cement  has  already  replaced  wood,  te  a  great  extent,  m  buildingLSide^ 
walks   bridges,  fenceposts,  steps,  building  walls,  foundations  and  many  other 
purposes  and  is  commanding  considerable  attention  at  present  m  the  form 
of  shingles,  says  the  Popular  Mechanic's  Exchange.     In  the  earlier  ins  ance. 
of  concrete  roofing  the  material  was  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  laying 
a  floor,  but  the  great  strength  required  in  a  floor  is  not  necessary  in  a  root. 
The  cement  shingles  are  only  a  little  heavier  than  slate  and  not  much  more 
expensive  than  the  best  wood  shingles    and,  as  they  are  .P[=ictu;any   inde- 
structible, they  are  cheaper  in  the  end  than  any  other  material,  .•"chiding  1 1  e 
and  slate      These  shingles  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  designs,  and  are 
reinforced  with  metal  skeletons,  which  hold  the  cement  together  and  terminate 
Stoops  at  the  edge  for  nailing  to  the  roof.    They  are  practically  everlasting 
as  moisture,  the  cause  of  universal  decay  is  the  chemica   agent  in  the  proce 
of  hardening  cement   and  when  properly   mixed  and  tempered  the  ee„,en 
shingles  become  harder  and  more  durable  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

*  * 

Chanson  De  Nuit 

Now,  in  these  chilly  autumn  nights 
When  you'd  reach  down  to  yank  it 
Up  o'er  your  form 
To  make  you  warm — 
Oh,  Where's  that  other  blanket. 

— Exchange. 
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A   Railroad  Bridge  of  Reinforced  Concrete 


The  Tiny-Visintini  System  of  Reinforced  Concrete 


A 


By  L.  MESS,  Consulting  Engineer 

N  EPOCH-MAKING  discovery  in  the  domain  of  reinforced  concrete  is 
being  introduced  by  the  Concrete  &  Steel  Engineering    Co.,    of    410 
Kearny  street^  San  Francisco.    This  is  the  *^iny-Visintini*'^  System^^f 
Reinforcement,  American  Patent  735,920  of  Engineer  Visintini  of  Austria. 

This  system,  which  has,  in  a  short  time,  inaugurated  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  the  world  of  reinforced  concrete,  has  already  become  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  engineering  profession  throughout  the  entire  world. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  system  is  to  produce  beams  and  girders 
out  of  concrete  and  steel  which  give  the  greatest  possible  strength  with  a  mini- 
mum of  material,  and  make  possible  a  reliable  theoretical  calculation,  and  also 
allow  for  the  construction  of  lattice  girders  and  beam.s  in  a  simple  way  as  well 
as  en  masse. 

Every  engineer  who  has  made  calculations  in  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion, is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  ordinary  concrete  system,  there  is  a 
positive  waste  of  material,  and  that  the  best  qualities  of  the  concrete  and  steel 
are  only  partially  utilized. 

A  complete  use  of  the  material  at  hand  can  only  follow  in  correctly  con- 
structed lattice  girders,  where  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  stresses  over  the 
sections  is  secured,  due  coincidences  of  the  axes  of  the  sections  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stresses. 

The  lattice  girders  in  the  Visintini  now  known  as  the  "Tiny"  System,  are 
composed,  as  may  be  seen  from  illustration,  of  an  upper  flange,  which,  with  an 
equally  distributed  load,  is  subject  to  compression  only,  to  which  the  existing 
concrete  is  of  itself  sufficient. 

The  lower  flange,  which  is  only  used  for  tension  and  which  takes  up  all 
tension  stresses,  is  composed  of  steel  bars  running  through  horizontally.    These 
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Fig.  1. 


bars  are  bent  up  at  the  end.  The  concrete  surrounding  the  steel  bars  is  used 
only  for  protecting  the  steel  from  rust  and  fire. 

The  lattice  work  between  serves  the  purpose  of  connecting  these  two 
flanges,  and  of  these  diagonals,  one  takes  up  the  tensile  and  the  other  com- 
pressive strains. 

JKo  steel  is  put  into  the  diagonals  for  compression  because  the  compressive 


strains  are  taken  up  by  concrete  itself. 

Although  depending  on  the  form,  the  Tiny  beams  generally  have  paralle! 
top  and  bottom  chords  or  flanges  with  alternating  straight  and  oblique  or  only 

oblique  web  members. 

The  connection  of  the  diagonals  with  the  upper  and  lower  flange,  is  ob- 
tained simply  by  bending  and  hooking  the  ends  of  the  web  reinforcement  around 

the  flange  reinforcement.  . 

The  connections  so  placed,  in  spite  of  their  simplicity  are  sufficiently  strong, 
because  the  surrounding  concrete  prevents  them  from  bending  and  sliding,  so, 
as  far  as  security  is  concerned,  they  have  the  same  quality  as  if  connected  by 

rivets. 

The  lattice  girders  can  be  put  up  for  heavy  and  light  loads  and  spans,  a-s 
may  be  desired  advantageously  and  economically  for  spans  from  10  to  120  feet. 

The  making  of  the  concrete  girders  takes  place  on  level  ground  in  the 
workshop  or  at  the  building.  The  girders  are  cast  in  wooden  forms  in  which 
were  placed  the  steel  reinforcing  rods  and  metal  or  wooden  cores. 

When  the  concrete  has  set,  the  form  is  taken  away,  and  the  girders  kept 
moist  two  or  three  weeks.  They  then  are  ready  for  use  and  can  be  brought  to 
the  place  of  building.  The  recesses  and  little  grooves  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  floor  beams  are  filled  with  cement  mortar,  so  that  the  floor 
now  is  a  monolithic  mass. 

This  remarkably  simple  method  of  construction  demands  no  great  ettort 
nor  preparation,  so  that  the  manufacturing  of  the  beams  is  not  limited  to^^C' 
tories  fitted  up  in  any  particular  way.     In  most  cases,  the  manufacture  of  the 
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h-cli  for  a  Church   in   Aussig  in  Course  of  Construction,  Showing   the  Arch   Girders   U'ilh   Part   of   the 
Roof   Beams   in   Position,      Span,   45  Feet;  Roof  Beam,   18  Feet   Long 


View  Showing  Inside  Floor  Near  Completion 
Factory  Building,   Reading,   Pa. 
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Fig.  1. 

bars  are  bent  up  at  the  end.     The  concrete  surrounding  the  steel  bars  is  used 
only  for  protecting  the  steel  from  rust  and  fire. 

'  The  lattice  work  between  serves  the  purpose  of  connecting  these  two 
flanges,  and  of  fliese  diagonals,  one  takes  up  the  tensile  and  the  other  com- 
pressive strains. 

>sQ  steel  is  put  into  the  diagonals  for  compression  because  the  compressive 


strains  are  taken  u])  by  concrete  itself. 

Although  depending  on  the  form,  the  Tiny  beams  generally  have  paralle. 
top  and  bottom  chords  or  flanges  with  alternating  straight  and  obliciue  or  only 

oblicjuc  web  members. 

The  connection  of  the  diagonals  with  the  upper  and  lower  flange,  is  ob- 
tained simi)ly  by  bending  and  hooking  the  ends  of  the  web  reinforcement  around 

the  flange  reinforcement. 

The  c(^nnections  so  placed,  in  spite  of  their  simplicity  are  sufficiently  stroni;. 
because  the  surrounding  concrete  prevents  them  from  bending  and  sliding,  s--. 
as  far  as  security  is  concerned,  they  have  the  same  (juality  as  if  connected  by 

rivets. 

The  lattice  girders  can  be  put  up  for  heavy  and  light  loads  and  spans,  ;i^ 
may  be  desired  advantageously  and  economically  for  spans  from  10  to  120  feet 
'  The  making  of  the  concrete  girders  takes  place  on  level  ground  in  ihv 
workshop  or  at^he  building.  The  girders  are  cast  in  \TDoden  forms  in  which 
were  ])laced  the  steel  reinforcing  rods  and  metal  or  wooden  cores. 

When  the  concrete  has  set,  the  form  is  taken  away,  and  the  girders  kep' 
moist  two  or  three  weeks.  They  then  are  ready  for  use  and  can  be  brought  \' 
the  place  of  building.  The  reces.ses  and  little  grooves  at  top  and  bottom  of  th* 
adjacent  sides  of  the  floor  beams  are  filled  with  cement  mortar,  so  that  the  floe 
now  is  a  monolithic  mass. 

This  remarkably  simple  method  of  construction  demands  no  great  effor' 
nor  preparation,  so  that  the  manufacturing  of  the  beams  is  not  limited  to  fac- 
tories fitted  up  in  any  particular  way.     In  most  cases,  the  manufacture  of  thr 
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Factory  Building.   Reading.   Pa. 
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yiew  Showing  Floor  Beams  in  Forms 

beams  and  girders  can  take  place  directly  at  the  building  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  it. 

The  application  of  the  beams  is  particularly  manifold.  It  embraces  not 
only  floors,  columns,  walls  and  girders  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  but 
also  bridges,  docks  and  canals. 

In  exactly  the  same  commendable  manner  it  is  adapted  to  arched  forms 
-leF  churches,  schools,  halls,  €t€^ 


In  the  simplest  manner,  large  rooms  can  be  made  architecturally  effective, 
and  easily  fireproof  in  reinforced  concrete  by  this  system. 

For  calculating  the  cost  of  the  beams,  the  simplest  imaginable  methods  are 
used.  The  manner  of  calculating  being  similar  to  that  employed  for  steel 
lattice  girders. 

With  the  correct  use  of  the  system,  there  is  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
in  concrete,  10  per  cent  in  steel  and  60  to  75  per  cent  in  form  and  carpenter 
work. 

Compared  with  any  other  reinforced  concrete  system,  the  cost,  with  the 
same  strength,  is  at  least  10  per  cent  less. 

If  we  now  take  the  principal  advantage  of  the  system  into  brief  considera- 
tion, we  will  find  that  this  system  possesses : 

The  most  perfect  control  over  the  distribution  of  the  stress  in  different 
members. 

The  greatest  degree  of  strength,  the  smallest  amount  of  material  used  and 
.smallest  dead  load. 

The  simplest  method  of  erection  in  manufacturing  and  building  of  beams 

and  girders. 

A  saving  in  erection,  less  cost  for  work  and  small  incidental  costs. 

Dispensing  with  almost  all  forms  and  carpenter  work  at  the  place  of  the 
buildings. 

Least  construction  height  between  top  of  floor  and  bottom  of  ceiling. 

Straight  ceiling. 

The  construction  of  lattice  girders  can  be  applied  to  all  spans. 


The  Advisability  of  Constructing  Highway  Bridges  of 

Reinforced  Concrete 

By  LAYTON  F.  SMITH,  Baltimore,  in  Concrete 

THE  question  of  good  roads  is  being  agitated  each  year  more  than  the 
year  before,  and  as  a  nation  we  are  becoming  more  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  good  roads  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  United  States,  being  a  new  coun- 
try of  large  area,  and  for  many  years  sparsely  settled  with  small  communi- 
ties widely  separated,  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  construct  fine  roads 
before  the  railroads  began  to  be  built;  and  because  the  railroads  became 
more  extensive  and  extended  all  through  the  country,  the  need  of  fine  mac- 
adam or  telford  roads  was  not  early  appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  our 
people. 

The  farmers  felt  the  need  of  good  roads,  but  they  were  too  poor  to  pay 
for  them,  while  the  dwellers  in  cities  found  that  their  money  was  needed  for 
the  paving  of  the  city  streets,  and  hence  the  suburban  roads  of  America  have 
been  considered  by  foreigners  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  While  good  roads 
were  desirable,  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  them  rendered  their 
construction  on  the  part  of  the  counties  in  the  various  states  practically 
impossible.  Some  of  the  important  roads  were  kept  in  various  conditions 
of  good  repair,  but  the  balance  were  permitted  to  be  whatever  resulted 
from  the  character  of  soil  over  which  vehicles  passed  in  various  kinds  of 
weather  and  with  varying  frequency.  As  the  cities  produced  a  class  who 
owned  horses  and  carriages  and  desired  good  roads  over  which  to  drive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  action  was  taken  whereby  a  few  of  the  roads 
leading  from  the  cities  were  rendered  more  or  less  fit  for  pleasure  driving 
for  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  limits.  There  were  a  few  turn- 
pikes which  were  kept  in  good  repair  for  most  of  their  length,  but  since  the 
limit  of  pleasure  driving  is  circumscribed  and  few  people  drive  more  than 
about  twenty  miles  in  an  afternoon  or  evening,  little  care  was  given  or 
money  expended  on  the  roads  not  contiguous  to  the  cities. 

When  bicycling  was  popular  and  cyclists  rode  centuries,  the  condition 
of  the  roads  became  known  to  others  than  the  farmers,  and  efforts  were  in- 
augurated to  improve  the  highways,  which  resulted  in  much  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large,  but  especially  to  the  farmers  who  chiefly  used  the  roads. 
Many  counties  now  have  road  engineers  who  are  employed  to  see  that  the 
best  roads  are  obtained  for  the  money  expended,  and  many  states  have  road 
laws,  whereby  the  State  will  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  road 
improvements  in  the  various  counties. 

The  greatest  factor  which  is  now  contributing  to  the  improvements  of 
the  roads  is  the  automobile,  owners  of  which  are.  not  satisfied  to  ride  within 
the  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  a  city,  but  who  want  to  ride  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  their  touring  cars,  and  hence  are  agitating  for  good  roads  every- 
where. 

One  of  the  requisites  of  good  roads  is  good  bridges,  and  in  the  past  most 
of  these  have  been  on  a  par  with  the  roads,  very  poorly  constructed,  and 
usually  in  very  bad  repair.  Most  of  the  longer  spans  are  now  steel  trusses 
with  wood  floors,  while  of  the  shorter  spans  a  few  are  stone  arches,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  are  constructed  of  wood  stringers,  with  plank  floors 
nailed  thereto.  There  are  many  counties  which  have  several  hundred  of 
this  latter  class  of  structure,  which  are  continually  wearing  out  and  requir- 
ing to  be  replaced  or  repaired ;  they  are  also  the  cause  of  many  accidents, 
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resulting  in  injury  to  people  and  property  and  suits  for  damages  against 
the  counties.  If  these  bridges  could  be  abolished  entirely,  so  as  to  stop  the 
continual  drain  on  the  counties  for  their  maintenance  and  the  payments  of 
damages  resulting  from  suits  which  they  occasion,  both  the  counties  and 
the  individuals  would  be  benefited  ;  but  there  must  be  some  method  adopted 
to  carry  travel  over  streams  and  gullies,  and  hence  there  must  be  bridges 
of  one  class  or  another.  Many  counties  have  constructed  stone  or  brick 
arches  wherever  possible,  but  such  construction  is  not  always  suitable,  be- 
cause the  conditions  may  not  permit  of  an  arch,  which  is  itself  expensive, 
and  in  most  cases  in  order  to  replace  the  wooden  bridge  with  an  arch  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  stone  abutments  on  which  the  wood  stringers 
rested  to  be  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  abutments  suitable  to  receive  the 
thrust  from  the  arches.  This  is  undesirable,  for  if  the  original  abutments 
are  in  good  condition  or  can  be  rendered  serviceable  for  vertical  loads  at 
small  expense,  it  is  not  economical  to  tear  them  down  to  be  replaced  by 
other  abutments  suitable  for  arches.  At  other  times  the  construction  of  an 
arch  might  restrict  the  opening  more  than  would  be  desirable  or  safe. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  construction  which  will  replace  the  unsatisfactory 
and  dangerous  wooden  part  of  the  structure,  which  will  rest  on  the  abut- 
ments already  constructed,  which  will  not  restrict  the  opening  which  it 
spans,  and  which  will  be  indestructible  and  not  need  repair.  The  only  type 
of  bridge  which  will  meet  all  these  requirements  is  a  reinforced  concrete 
girder  or  slab  structure,  and  more  and  more  of  these  bridges  are  being  built 
each  year.'  At  first  thought  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  cost  of  a  rein- 
forced concrete  girder  or  slab  bridge  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
new  wooden  structure  such  as  it  would  replace,  and  such  is  the  fact  in  some 
localities,  but  in  many  places  the  cost  of  a  reinforced  concrete  structure  will 
prove  less  than  a  preliminary  estimate  might  indicate,  for  frequently  all  the 
sand  and  gravel  needed  in  such  construction  can  be  obtained  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream  which  it  spans,  and  the  lumber  in  the  wood  bridge  can  be  used 
for  the  rough  centerings 


From  experience  the  writer  would  advocate  the  use  of  a  bar  to  which 
the  members  which  are  to  resist  shear  in  the  finished  structures  are  rigidly 
attached,  and  that  the  work  be  done  by  the  counties'  own  forces.  By  using 
such  a  bar  as  described  there  can  be  no  chance  of  the  shear-resisting  mem- 
bers being  left  out  of  the  structure,  and  by  using  the  counties'  own  forces 
the  superintendents  will  become  familiar  with  the  plans  and  construction 
and  do  better  work;  at  the  same  time  the  road  engineer  will  exercise  more 
thorough  control  and  supervision  over  the  structure. 


Cost  of  House  Construction 

As  indicating  the  advance  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  cost  of  house  construction  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  at  least, 
the  following  from  an  Evansville,  Ind.,  paper  is  impressive : 

"It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,"  said  a  local  architect,  "that  the  estimate 
on  a  room  was  $200.  That  is,  if  a  man  wanted  to  build  a  five-room  house 
we  figured  it  would  cost  him  about  $1000  for  average  construction.  Today 
the  price  is  practically  double,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  building 
material  and  the  higher  wages  paid  to  the  contractor  and  workmen.  We  now 
estimate  about  $400  to  each  room,  making  the  cost  of  a  modern  five-room 
house  about  $1800  to  $2200. 
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Security   Savings  Dank   Building,   Los  Angeles  John  Parkinson  and  Edwin  Bergstrom,  Architects 

Equipped  With  Otis  Elevators  Machinery  and  Electrical  Co..  Heating  Engineers 

Sand-Lime  Brick 

The  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  may  become  as  profitable  here  as  it  has 
been  in  Germany  for  the  last  ten  years.  A  sand-lime  brick  is  essentially  a 
mass  of  sand  cemented  by  hydrous  lime  silicates.  The  bricks  can  easily  be 
made  with  a  crushing  strength  of  over  4000  pounds  per  square  inch,  exceed- 
ing in  this  respect  some  sand-stones,  also  with  a  tensile  strength  of  over 
2(X)  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  they  withstand  severe  freezing,  thawing,  and 
fire  tests.  When  made  with  pure  sand  their  color  is  white,  but  by  the  addition 
of  manganese  or  graphite  in  varying  proportions,  gray  or  pink  brick  may  be 
produced.  P>oth  common  and  front  bricks  are  made.  Their  chief  merits 
seem  to  be  their  white  color  and  their  somewhat  lower  cost  of  manufacture 
than  that  of  clay  or  shale  bricks  used  for  building  fronts  and  for  ornamental 
purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  they  make  rigid  structures  and  that  they  are  in 
every  way  safe  and  satisfactory  as  building  material. 

A  plant  for  making  sand-lime  bricks,  near  Sayreton,  just  north  of  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  is  briefly  described  in  a  paper  by  Charles  Butts  in  the  annual 
economic  bulletin  (No.  315)  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the 
year  1906.  The  paper  includes  a  list  of  publications  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  sand-lime  bricks. 
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Showing  Rivets  Driven  "Too  Short",  Also  Heads  Not 
Concentric    With   the   Holes 
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A  Few  Notes  on  Riveting 

By  E.  O.  RITTER 

AN  ESSENTIAL  fea- 
ture in  the  con- 
struction of  steel 
buildings  and  bridges  is 
the  manner  in  which  the 
different  parts  are  fas- 
tened together.  This  is 
frequently  done  with 
bolts,  but  a  much  more 

satisfactory  job  results  when  rivets  are  used.     The  latter  are  either  driven 
by  hand,  or  by  machines  operated  by  air,  steam  or  water  power.    Whatever, 
method  is  used,  the  course  is  practically  the  same. 

The  rivet  is  heated,  placed  in  the  hole  through  the  pieces  to  be  fastened 
together  and  held  in  place  while  a  head  is  forged  on  the  projecting  shank. 
In  order  to  get  good  rivets  it  is  important  that  the  holes  in  the  different 
parts  through  which  the  rivet  must  pass,  should  match  exactly.  A  good 
way  to  insure  this  is  to  punch  all  holes  one-eighth  inch  or  three-sixteenth 
inch  smaller  than  desired,  and  ream  them  to  the  proper  size  after  the  differ- 
ent parts  are  assembled.  This  makes  the  holes  perfect  and  does  not  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  drift-pins,  which  are  used  to  force  through  holes  that  do  not 
match,  enlarging  them  and  often  tearing  or  otherwise  injuring  the  metal 
around  the  hole,  and  which  is  likely  to  start  crystallization. 

The  finished  hole  should  be  one-sixteenth  inch  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  rivet  to  be  used,  and  all  punch  or  reamer  burrs  should  be  removed 
from  the  sides  of  the  holes.  Machine  riveting  is  cheaper  and  better  than 
h^n4-r  iveting,  and  c^n  be  very  easily  d  ist  inguished,  par  tic  u  larly  so  w  hea 


rivets  have  to  be  taken  out.  The  steady  pressure  brought  on  the  rivet  by 
the  machine,  holds  it  tightly  in  place  and  compresses  the  shank  into  and 
completely  fills  the  irregularities  of  the  hole,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  hand-riveting.  By  whatever  method  the  riveting  is  done,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  material  to  be  riveted  is  first  drawn  tightly  together  with 
bolts,  and  the  bolts  removed  as  the  rivets  are  inserted. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the- heating  of  the  rivets  so  as  not  to  burn  them,  as 
burned  rivets  are  weak  and  brittle,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  a 
burned  rivet  after  it  has  been  driven.  In  many  cases  the  head  may  look 
perfect,  while  the  shank  is  badly  damaged.  The  burning  of  rivets  is  not 
always  accidental.     IMany  times  if  rivets  are  a  little  too  long  to  exactly  fill 

^.g^  the  snap,  the  *'heater" 

will      'Svaste"     them ; 

that    is   to   say,   bring 

them     to     a     melting 

heat,     so     that     parts 

will  crumble  off.   This 

is    very    bad    practice 

for     steel     rivets,     as 

^%-^     ihey  should  never  be 

£  I  worked    at    a    greater 

^      heat     than      "orangc- 

—        color."       Iron     rivets 

Showing   Rivets  Defective   for    Various  Reasons;  Also         ^^v  K^  hrnncrhf  fn  the 
Burned   Rivet   Before  Driving  ^^7  DC  DrOUgUt  tO  lUC 
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waste  or  wash  heat  without  serious  injury.  In  hand-riveting  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  rivets  be  uniformly  heated  all  over,  and  not  hotter  on  the 
point  than  on  the  head,  otherwise  the  blows  which  are  sufificient  to  expand 
the  metal  and  cause  it  to  fill  the  hole  will  do  so  only  on  the  hot  end, 
leaving  the  other  end  loose  in  the  hole. 

Loose  rivets  are  often  made  to  appear  tight  by  going  around  the  edges 
with  a  caulking  tool,  or  chisel,  and  frequently  by  placing  a  snap  sideways 
upon  the  rivet  and  striking  it  one  or  more  blows  with  a  hammer.  This 
simply  bends  or  wedges  the  rivet  in  the  hole,  does  not  make  it  any  better, 
and  should  by  no  means  be  allowed.  After  a  little  practice,  loose  rivets 
can  easily  be  detected  by  tapping  them  with  a  small  hammer.  The  hammer 
will  bound  from  a  tight  rivet,  but  not  so  from  a  loose  one,  and  one  can  tell 
by  the  jar  of  the  handle,  whether  the  rivet  is.  loose,  even  where  no  rattle  is 
heard,  nor  movement  detected  by  the  eye. 

Proper  attention  is  seldom  given  to  field  riveting.  Many  architects 
are  particular  about  inspection  of  rivets  in  the  shop,  insisting  that  they  all 
be  tight,  and  perfect  in  other  respects,  while  little  or  no  attention  whatever, 
is  paid  to  the  riveting  of  field  connections,  the  same  being  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  workmen.  This  is  certainly  not  good  practice,  as  a 
structure  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  point,  and  if  the  workmanship  is 
to  be  good  in  one  instance,  why  not  make  it  so  in  its  entirety. 
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Cost  of  Making  and  Setting  Concrete  Bases  for 

Wooden  Poles 

THE    accompanying   drawing   from    Engineering-Contracting    shows    a 
concrete   base   for  transmission   line   poles   invented   by   Mr.   M.   H. 
Murray  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  used  by  the  Power  Transit  &  Light 
Co.  of  that  city. — Their  bases  are  molded  and  shipped  to  the  work  ready- 

for  placing.  They  weigh  about  420  lbs.  each.  One  base 
requires  37j^  lbs.  of  2x>4  in.  steel  bar,  40  lbs.  of  Port- 
land cement,  3  cu.  ft.  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  and 
enough  sand  to  fill  the  form  or  mold,  which  is  10x10 
ins.  by  4^  ft.  Unskilled  labor  is  employed  in  the 
molding  and  two  men  can  mold  ten  bases  per  eight- 
hour  day.     The  cost  of  molding  is  as  follows  per  base : 
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2  men  at  $2  per  day $0 .  -K) 

Brace  irons  per  set    2 .  50 

1/9  cu.  yd.  stone  at  $4.05 0.45 

40  lbs.  cement  at  1>^  cts 0.60 

Sand    0  15 


i  Bolt  or 


Total  cost   $4. 10 

In  the  work  for  the  company  named  above  two 
men  at  $2  per  day  each  set  five  bases  in  eight  hours, 
making  the  cost  of  setting  80  cts.  per  base.  The  bases 
were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  3  ins.  In  many  cases  they 
were  placed  under  poles  without  interrupting  service 
by  sawing  oflf  the  pole,  dropping  it  into  the  ground, 
placing  the  new  base  and  setting  the  sawed-off  pole  on 


it  and  bolting  up  the  straps. 
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A  Fireproof  Dwelling  of  Hollow  Tile 

By  CHARLES  E.  WHITE,  JR.,  Architect 

materials  for  dwellings  of  masonry  construction,  materials 
of  clay  have  been  the  most  used.  Of  all  clay  materials,  brick  has 
been  generally  selected  by  both  architect  and  owner.  Brick  success- 
fully solves  the  problem  as  to  appearance  and  permanency. 

Tile  has  now  come  to  be  a  marketable  and  easily  obtained  material  in 
most  markets  through  its  increasing  use  as  a  fireproof  covering  for  large 
buildings.  It  is  only  within  a  short  time,  however,  that,  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  seriously  considered  as  a  substitute  for  other  more  commonly 
used  masonry  materials. 

The  slight  demand  for  tile  in  dwelling  construction  is  chiefly  the  fault 
of  the  manufacturers.  Their  attention  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  exploitation  of  their  material  merely  as  fireproof  covering.  The  demand 
for  tile  for  this  purpose  is  enormous,  so  we  cannot  expect  the  manufacturers 
to  take  the  care  and  time  necessary  to  put  their  material  on  the  market,  and 
create  for  it  a  demand  for  its  more  universal  use  as  an  all  around  masonry 
material. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  architects,  inclined  to  conservatism,  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  exploit  a  material  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar.  The  good  points  of  tile  have  been  demonstrated  to  them  so 
far  as  fireproof  qualities  go,  and  they  have  been  quick  to  seize  the  material 
for  this  use,  but  its  more  general  use  as  a  constructive  material  has  not  oc- 
curred to  the  profession  at  large. 

In  spite  of  lack  of  exploitation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  and  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  architects,  tile  is  today  one  of  the  best  of 
materials  for  general  use  in  masonry  structures,  says  Fireproof  Magazine. 
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Vertical  Section   of  Fireproof  Duelling,   Showing   Materials   and   Construction 
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The  first  point  in  its  favor  is  its  reasonable  cost.  Wherever  clay  is  to 
be  found,  tile  can  be  manufactured — and  this  is  pretty  much  everywhere. 

Further  points  of  especial  interest  to  architects  are  color  and  texture. 
All  shades  of  color  can  be  obtained,  from  light  buff  to  deep  chocolate  brown, 
depending  upon  the  chemical  consistency  of  the  clay  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country.    Any  or  all  textures  known  in  architecture  can  be  utilized. 

Another  important  point  in  favor  of  tile  is  its  plasticity.  Blocks  can  be 
furnished  in  any  size  and  any  shape.  Plain  or  molded  surfaces  are  easily 
produced.  Any  bit  of  ornament  that  a  sculptor  can  model  with  his  thumb 
and  fingers,  is  just  as  easily  produced  in  terra  cotta  as  in  the  sculptor's 
sketch. 

The  question  of  permanency  is  successfully  answered  in  terra  cotta. 
Fire  and  wear  make  no  impression  upon  it.  The  large  size  of  the  units,  as 
compared  with  brick,  means  less  joints,  less  labor,  and  increased  architec- 
tural appearance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  facts  concerning  tile  especially  appealing  to 
the  architect  is  its  factor  as  a  new  material — a  material  still  in  the  vigor  of 
its  youth,  as  concerning  universal  application.  No  weak,  hackneyed,  misfit 
use  of  tile  has  appeared  yet,  and  the  designer  feels  that  a  fresh  opportunity 
has  been  given  him  to  think  and  work  in  a  new  medium.  The  very  nature 
of  tile,  different  as  it  is  from  all  other  materials,  is  an  incentive  to  him  to 
strike  out  into  new  paths,  unhampered  by  false  ideas  of  precedent,  or  the 
restrictions  of  habit.  Sympathy  and  sense  are  the  only  qualifications  neces- 
sary in  the  architect,  when  working  in  tile. 

The  project  as  illustrated  herein  indicates  an  attempt  to  use  tile  of 
stock  pattern  in  a  consistent,  simple  manner,  without  extravagant  archi- 
tectural accessories.  Moderate  cost,  architectural  appearance  and  utility 
and  constructive  permanency  have  been  especially  borne  in  mind. 

Hollow  tile  blocks  as  a  basis  of  construction,  covered  with  cement 
plaster,  have  already  b?en  used  in  dwelling  house  construction.  This 
project  includes  the  use  of  the  material  in  like  manner,  and  also  its  use  as 
an  independent  material  without  any  outside  covering. 

Tile,  with  its  beauty  of  color  and  texture,  and  its  splendid  weathering 
qualities,  need  not  be  covered  with  any  other  material  to  obtain  either  per- 
manency or  architectural  appearance.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  points  in 
favor  of  tile  is  the  breadth  of  its  scope  in  the  interpretation  of  the  architect's 
ideas.  Cover  it,  if  you  will,  or  leave  it  in  its  natural  state ;  with  either 
method  it  proves  an  ideal  medium. 

The  tile  patterns  used  in  this  design  are  all  stock  patterns,  selected 
from  the  manufacturer's  catalogue,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  course 
and  the  two  molded  courses  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  second  story  pro- 
jecting walls.  Cornice  moldings  are  carried  in  stock,  but  none  of  them  was 
adaptable  for  this  project.  Special  moldings,  of  simple  cross  section,  are 
easily  made  up  from  the  architect's  drawings  at  moderate  cost.  In  the 
designing  of  cornices,  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  confine  one's  self  to 
stock  patterns. 

The  wrong  way  to  design  a  building  of  tile  is  to  use  a  plan  conceived 
for  a  building  of  frame  construction  and  attempt  to  fit  it  into  a  design  for 
tile.  Such  a  method  cannot,  by  any  amount  of  ingenuity,  give  successful 
results.  A  South  Sea  Islander  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure 'in  a  swallow  tail  coat, 
no  matter  how  picturesque  and  admirable  he  may  be  in  his  native  costume. 
So  it  is  in  architecture — a  building  designed  for  one  material  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully executed  in  any  other.  A  tile  building  should  express  the  simple 
solidity  of  masonry.  Its  sympathetic  use  along  this  line  will  be  organicallv 
right. 
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This  design  was  conceived,  broadly,  as  a  quadrangle  in  plan,  with  a  solid 
wall  at  each  end,  terminating  in  a  chimney  top.  These  end  walls  and  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  first  story  are  of  vitrified  hollow  tile,  eight  inches  thick, 
with  the  cells  extending  horizontally.  Vitrified  tile  of  this  pattern  have  an 
impervious  semiglazed  surface,  a  rich  chocolate  brown  in  color.  Such  a 
surface  is  attractive  and  permanent,  and  insures  a  damp-proof  wall,  ihe 
tile  should  not  be  selected  for  uniform  color,  as  the  variation  of  tone  is  an 
excellent    quality    in   the    wall.      It     produces     an     agreeable     texture,    quite 

necessary  in  the  design.  _,        ^        .     ,    ,    „  ^i 

The  first  story  exterior  walls  are  lined  with  four-inch  hollow  porous  tile. 
The  inside  partitions  and  the  exterior  walls  on  the  front  and  rear,  second 
story  are  also  of  porous  tile,  three  inches  thick,  for  the  inside  partitions,  and 
eight'  inches  thick  for  the  exterior  walls.  This  porous  tile  receives  the 
plaster  direct,  without  laths  or  furring  strips.  Any  moisture  coming 
through  the  joints  in  the  wall  cannot  get  through  the  porous  tile  to  stain 
the  inside  plastered  surface.     The  trim  is  nailed  directly  to  the  tile  with 

corrugated  nails. 

The  front  and  rear  exterior  walls  on  the  second  story  are  covered  on 
the  outside  with  cement  plaster,  applied  directly  to  the  porous  tile. 

To  withstand  the  shock  of  slamming  doors,  in  the  thin  inside  partitions, 
the  horizontal  joints  in  the  partitions,  for  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
door  frames,  are  reinforced  with  pieces  of  galvanized  metal  fabric,  imbedded 
in  the  joints. 


The  fireproof  floors  and  roofs  are  supported  directly  upon  the  porous 
tile  lining  of  the  outside  walls.  To  withstand  this  greater  load  these  tiles 
are  laid  with  the  cells  vertical.  Under  ordinary  loads  the  tile  may  be  laid 
with  the  cells  horizontal.  The  tile  in  the  inside  partitions  are  also  laid  with 
the  cells  vertical  for  convenience  in  extending  water,  gas  and  heating  risers 
to  the  second  story. 

The  floors  and  roof  are  of  the  system  of  fireproof  construction  known  as 
the  ''Johnson"  system.  This  system  consists  of  metal  fabric,  reinforced 
with  steel  rods.  The  fabric  is  plastered  underneath,  and  this  plaster  is  the 
ceiling  of  the  rooms  below.  The  top  of  the  fabric  is  covered  with  hollow 
tile,  finished  with  cement,  or  with  the  ordinary  wood  floor  boards,  as  de- 
sired. When  wood  flooring  is  used,  furring  strips  bedded  in  cinder  concrete 
are  laid  upon  the  tile,  and  the  wood  flooring  is  applied  to  the  furring.  This 
system  of  construction  can  be  designed  to  withstand  any  load,  extending 
over  varying  lengths  of  span,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  size  of  the 
reinforcement  in  the  fabric  and  the  thickness  of  the  tile  blocks. 

In  a  fireproof  design,  the  flat  roof  is  the  most  practical,  as  it  eliminates 
a  great  deal  of  structural  steel  that  would  be  required  by  a  sloping  roof. 
The  hollow  cells  of  the  roof  tile  perfectly  insulate  the  building  against  heat 
and  cold.  The  roof  is  laid  precisely  like  the  floors.  Cinder  concrete  is  ap- 
plied to  the  top  side  of  the  tile,  and  graded  to  drain  the  roof  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  building.  Conductors  extend  from  these  corners  down  through 
the  hollow  piers.  The  coping  walls  surrounding  the  roof  are  strengthened 
on  the  front  and  rear  with  reinforced  metal  lath  and  plaster.  The  plaster 
is  covered   with   waterproof   metallic   paint,   so  that   the   roof   water,   in   a 
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■pouring  rain,  cannot  permeate  the  wall.  A  flat  roof  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  roof  garden.  At  moderate  cost,  upright  supports,  with 
horizontal  timbers  overhead,  can  be  erected,  on  which  to  train  vines  and 
flowers     The  house  owner  can  thus  add  another  bit  of  comfort  ana  charm 


to  his  home. 

All  windows  of  ordinary  width,  in  a  tile  building,  may  be  covered  with 
flat  tile  arches  of  stock  pattern,  without  the  use  of  supporting  steel.  In  this 
project  the  long  group  of  windows  on  the  second  story  is  covered  with  an 
angle  iron  supported  by  pieces  of  gas  pipe  set  up  vertically  in  the  hollow 
window  mullions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  loads  under  the  steel  beams,  projecting 
cantilever  fashion  for  the  support  of  the  overhanging  second  story,  are 
concentrated  on  the  piers  below.  To  withstand  this  additional  load  these 
piers  consist  of  vitrified  tile,  with  the  cells  extending  vertically.  Such  tile 
are  carried  in  stock  by  the  manufacturers  for  work  of  this  character. 

With  the  firm  masonry  base  of  a  fireproof  floor  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
lay  a  finished  tile  floor  in  halls  and  bathrooms,  and  in  the  hearths  of  fire- 
places. A  beautiful  red,  dull  glazed  tile,  twelve  inches  square,  can  be  ob- 
tained for  this  purpose. 

As  the  designing  and  building  of  tile  buildings  progresses,  we  may 
expect  that,  for  more  pretentious  designs,  the  manufacturers  will  provide 
stock  tile  units,  of  all  sizes,  with  surface  glazes  in  many  colors.  The  time 
is  approaching  when  we  may  go  into  the  open  market  and  select  building 
tile  in  the  beautiful  green,  yellow,  brown  and  red  tones,  already  obtainable 
in  architectural  terra  cotta,  and  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  villages  will 
sparkle  with  color.  Any  mason  can  lay  tile.  It  only  remains  for  the  owner 
and  his  architect  to  appreciate  it,  and  demand  it,  when  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 
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Woman  Architect  Who  Helped  Build  the 
Fairmont  Hotel 


By  JANE  ARMSTRONG,  in  the  Call 

i^lS  THE  building  really  in  charge  of  a  woman  architect?"  I  asked  the 
I  foreman,  who  was  directing  some  finishing  touches  to  the  ballroom  of 
the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  man  read  me  a  powerful  sermon  of  just 
three  short  sentences,  punctuated  with  the  earnestness  of  a  reform  orator. 
"An  architect's  an  architect,"  he  said,  "and  you  can  count  them  all  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Now,  this  building  is  in  charge  of  a  real  architect  and 
her  name  happens  to  be  Julia  Morgan,  but  it  might  as  well  be  John 
Morgan." 

Which  statement  is  not  as  sphinxlike  as  it  looks  in  type.  Illuminated 
by  the  light  of  the  man's  countenance  its  meaning  is  crystal  clear.  Here 
was  an  artisan  who  would  not  parse  "work"  as  feminine  gender.  To  him 
it  was  work  well  done,  and  what  was  the  use  of  dragging  in  a  petticoat? 

When  the  "master  of  a  good  workman  shall  set  us  to  work  anew"  I  am 

sure  that  foreman  will  draw  "the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things 

as  They  Are!"    Else  how  could  he  divest  himself  of  all  masculine  prejudice 
and  insist  ^^-"^  -^  •-  *'t..i:^  at „__u:.__.  ^  „_.  ut,,:_   ^;r 


that  it  is  "Julia  Morgan,  architect,"  not  "Julia  Morgan,  woman 
architect." 

And  while  I  waited  for  Julia  Morgan,  architect,  I  ruminated  upon 
woman's  province  and  power.  There  was  once  a  small  boy  who  wouldn't 
play  with  "sissies,"  and  so  I  had  a  very  dismal  time  of  it  until  one  dazzling 
day  he  discovered  that  I  could  really  spin  a  top.  I  didn't  just  spin  it  "fine 
tor  a  girl."  I  could  make  it  sing  as  loud  and  long  as  the  chubbiest  fisted  boy 
on  the  block,  and  forthwith  I  was  admitted  to  the  mighty  Brotherhood  of 
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Top  Spinners.  And  since  men  are  only  boys  grown  tall  I  fancy  that  when 
a  vvoman  enters  the  arts  and  sciences  and  achieves  according  to  the  mes 
Lid  down  for  her  brothers  she  is  duly  and  justly  accredited  to  the  craft. 

oTaie  heels  of  this  conclusion  came  Miss  Morgan  herself-a  small, 
slender  yoing  woman,  with  some  thing  so  Quakerish  about  her  that  I  felt 
all  preconceived  notions  come  tumbling  about  my  head.  I  knew  that  Julia 
Morgan  was  a  Beaux  Arts  graduate,  and  through  my  mind  there  trooped  a 
bzarfe  procession  of  girls  who  have  studied  one  thing  or  another  in  Paris. 
They  us  .ally  come  honTe  dressed  in  a  color  scheme  of  the  impressionistic  school, 
with  their  talent  merely  a  by-product  of  a  wonderful  new  set  of  mannerisms 
Tnd  a  novel  SCzy  way  of  doing  the  hair.  Yet  here  was  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  drab  and  severely  hair  pinned.  .... 

Before  I  had  time  to  give  decent  burial  to  these  preconceived  visions 
Miss  Morgan  dispelled  another  illusion.  We  were  standing  in  the  main 
d  n'ng-room.  which  tones  into  old  ivory,  with  wide  washes  of  dull  gold. 
At  one  end  is  a  room  in  softest  shades  of  gray,  like  a  demure  young  widow 
hi  second  mourning.  At  the  opposite  end,  through  the  broad  portals,  I 
cauglU  a  glimpse  of  the  banquet  room,  all  in  scarlet  and  gold,  like    honey 

'P'^'hoJ  you' must  have  reveled,"  I  said,  "in  this  chance  to  squeeze  dry 
thp  loveliest  tubes  in  the  whole  world  of  color.  ,  •     , 

Miss  Morgan  smiled  and  answered :  "I  don't  think  you  unders  and  just 
what  my  work  here  has  been.  The  decorative  part  was  all  done  by  a  New  York 
firr^  *  In  fact,  most  of  it  was  finished  before  the  fire,  and  has  been  restore.l 
on  the  same  lines  and  in  the  same  tones.    My  work  has  all  been  structural 

"Structural !"    The  word  pegged  my  imagination  down  to  earth  again. 
For  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I  had  been  wondering  whether  architecture  is 
Jot  a  fine  field  for  any  woman  with  a  sensitive  feeling  for  color  and  forrn 
But  "structural"  conjured  up  a  vision  of  strength  of  material  and  all  sorts 
of  problems  which  no  amount  of  sensitive  feeling  would  solve. 

%iss  Morgan  took  me  into  the  Laurel  Court^^jdL^b^_^r^ 


foyer  and  the  main  dining-room.  "In  the  rehabilitation  of  this  room,  she 
said  "it  was  necessary  entirely  to  replace  the  glass  dome  and  you  have  no 
idea  how  much    important    detail  is    involved    in  a  skylight  of    such  magni- 

'""^^"But  I  suppose  you  found  the  other  details  of  the  room  more  interest- 
ing "  I  hazarded,  pointing  at  the  trellis  work  which  criss-crosses  the  wa  Is, 
arbor  fashion,  and  the  clusters  of  grape  festooning  their  graceful  golden 

lene'th  over  the  wall  panels.  ,        <iT  ^^ 

''Baunigarden  of  New  York,"  quoth  Miss  Morgan,  tersely.  I  was  not 
called  into  the  building  until  after  the  f^re,  and  on  this  floor  my  chief  work 
has  been  the  staircases^  skylights,  the  bar,  offices  and  general  rehab ditation^ 
From  the  first  conception  of  the  building  the  mural  decoration  has  not  been 
in  the  architect's  province."  .  .     ,.. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  mere  woman  with  no  more  serious  problem  in  lite 
than  the  construction  of  a  new  Easter  bonnet  to  realize  what  a  compliment 
it  is  to  the  sex  that  a  woman  architect  was  chosen  to  restore  the  Fairmont^ 
When  I  had  gone  over  the  entire  building  with  Miss  Morgan  I  fully  realized 
that  foreman's  assertion  that  her  name  happened  to  be  Julia  Morgan,  but  it 
might  as  well  have  been  John  Morgan.  11     «:     ^.      mUv; 

To  be  sure,  she  has  had  the  best  training  that  the  world  affords.  Mis^ 
Morgan  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  and  then  spent 
;everal  years  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  the  great  French  school  of  architecture^ 
She  had  special  training  for  an  undertaking  like    the    Fairmont,    having 

•  Schastey  &  Vollmer,  formerly  of  New  York,  and  now.  located  at  1930  Van  Ness  Avenue.  San 
Francisco,   did   much   of   the   decorative    work   in   connection    w.th    Baumgarden. 


studied  the  construction  of  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  world  from  the 
foundations  to  the  last  detail  of  convenience  and  elegance. 

So  she  was  called  into  the  task  which  the  present  owners  of  the  Fair- 
mont undertook  when  they  set  about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  hotel  with  a 
determination  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  anniversary  of  the  city's  bap- 
tism by  fire.  Though  the  exterior  of  the  huge  stone  structure  resolutely 
withstood  the  fierce  onslaught  of  flame,  the  interior  was  still  in  the  dec- 
orator's hands  and  with  cruel  persistency  the  fire  sought  out  the  inflam- 
mable material  scattered  around  and  flame  leaped  to  meet  flame  until  the 
beautiful  interior  was  ruined. 

In  its  present  state  of  completion  the  building  does  not  show  nearly  as 
much  of  Miss  Morgan's  work  as  it  will  when  entirely  finished.  Even  the 
garden  that  slopes  down  to  Mason  street  has  been  laid  out  by  this  clever 
young  woman  and  will  be  an  attractive  foreground  for  the  marine  view, 
which  is  framed  in  every  one  of  the  commanding  windows  of  the  building. 

After  all,  women  are  clannish — for  when  I  was  crossing  the  bay  that  night 
and  saw,  rising  far  over  the  waterscape,  the  Fairmont,  fitting  the  skyline 
without  a  wrinkle,  I  wanted  to  emblazon  above  it  the  part  that  a  Woman 
has  played  in  its  construction.  And  the  fact  that  the  foreman  nobly  insisted 
it  is  Julia  Morgan,  Architect,  will  not  prevent  me  from  hyphenating  it  as 
Julia  ]\Iorgan,  (Woman) -Architect. 


Carelessness  in  Concrete  Construction 

RICHARD  L.  HUMPHREY,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cement  Users,  has  examined  many  of  the  cases  of  collapse  of  concrete 
construction  and  pronounces  his  opinion  that  in  every  instance  the  fall 
of  the  structure  has  been  due  to  carelessness  of  construction.  From  observa- 
tion of  other  concrete  buildings  in  process  of  construction,  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  same  errors  are  being  repeated  and  that  further  collapses  will  surely 
come  unless  the  officials  of  the  cities  take  the  question  in  hand.  He  believes 
that  in  order  tcrmeet  this  problem  squarely,  every  city  in  the  United  States^ 
should  revise  its  building  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  either  the  owner  or 
the  contractor  of  a  concrete  building  shall  be  compelled  to  employ  a  competent 
inspector  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  follow  every  detail  of  the  construction  from 
the  beginning  of  the  foundations  to  the  completion  of  the  roof.  New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  either  prepared  or  are  now  pre- 
])aring  new  regulations  governing  concrete  construction. 

The  science  of  concrete  construction  is  not  yet  thoroughly  settled,  and 
until  it  is,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  material.  Con- 
crete, by  reason  of  its  superior  qualities,  especially  its  resistance  to  fire  and  its 
cheapness,  is  being  used  extensively  in  these  days,  and  will  be  employed 
still  more  in  the  future.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  material,  and  until  its  prop- 
erties are  fully  known  and  appreciated,  the  greatest  safeguards  should  be 
thrown  about  it.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  it  can  be  used  by  unskilled 
laborers.  That  is  the  error  which  has  led  to  serious  consequences.  While 
it  is  true  that  unskilled  labor  can  be  employed  to  a  large  extent,  concrete 
construction  requires  the  same  care  and  attention  to  details  that  is  demanded 
by  first-class  construction  with  other  materials. 

Each  failure  tends  to  discourage  the  use  of  concrete,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  almost  universally  attributed  to  the  material  rather  than  to  the  improper 
conditions  under  which  it  is  used.  The  failure  of  a  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
ture by  reason  of  improper  design,  poor  materials  or  bad  workmanship  is 
no  more  an  argument  against  its  use  than  the  collapse  of  a  steel  structure 
under  similar  conditions  is  an  argument  against  the  use  of  structural  steel 
in  construction. 
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Interior  Decoration 


D 


By  A.  W.  REIBER* 

ECORATION  is  the  assembling  of  form,  line  and  color  so  arranged  as. 
to  produce  perfect  harmony. 

TrTthis  advanced  age  of  enlightenment  andr  progress,   when  the- 
abilities  of  the  architect,  designer  and  decorator  are  combined  to  design  and 
execute  the  artistic  interior,  and  the  art  of  home-furnishing  and  decoration 
is  being  studied  more  and  more  by  the  individual,  the  question  of  decoration 
is  a  most  important  one. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  that  of  the  style  the  room  or  interior 
is  to  represent,  whether  it  should  be  of  strictly  Period  design  or  of  a  more 
modern  style. 

Perhaps  the  room  is  still  in  the  rough  state,  while  woodwork,  furniture, 
hangings  and  color  schemes  are  yet  to  be  planned  in  their  entirety.  The  detail 
of  interior  finish,  furniture,  carpets  and  color  schemes  must  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony in  order  to  produce  the  proper  results. 

Then  again  we  may  have  a  room  which  has  already  been  given  a  style 
by  the  builder  or  by  the  architect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  interior  finish  is  complete, 
and  it  remains  for  the  decorator  to  suggest  and  assemble  the  proper  carpets, 
furniture  and  hangings,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  detail  which  is  already  in 
place.     This  is  where  the  ability  and  taste  of  the  decorator  is  called  for. 

In  a  great  many  cases  these  furnishings  are  designed  and  manufactured 
especially  for  the  room,  as  it  is  not  always  that  the  right  articles  can  be  found 
at  hand  on  the  floors  of  our  furniture  shops. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  gentleman  in  need  of  a  piece  of  furniture 
would  call  in  his  favorite  cabinet  maker  and  the  easy  chair  or  the  fireside 


Dining  Room  in  a  Pacific  Avenue  Home,  San  Francisco 
Designed  and  Furnished   Under  Direction  of  A.    W.   Reiber 


•  Mr.    Reiber   was    for   five   years    associated    with    the    John    Breuner    Company    of    San    Francisco. 
He  is  now  the   senior  member  of  the  firm  of   A.   W.   Reiber   Company,   1607    Broadway,   Oakland. 


Another  Room  Which  Speaks  for  Mr.  Reiber' s  Skill 
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By  A.  W.  REIBER* 

ECORATION  is  the  assembling  of  form,  line  and  color  so  arranged  as. 
to  produce  perfect  harmony. 

rn  this  advanced  age  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  when  the 
abilities  of  the  architect,  designer  and  decorator  are  combined  to  design  and 
execute  the  artistic  interior,  and  the  art  of  home-furnishing  and  decoration 
is  being  studied  more  and  more  by  the  individual,  the  question  of  decoration 
is  a  most  important  one. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  that  of  the  style  the  room  or  interior 
is  to  represent,  whether  it  should  be  of  strictly  Period  design  or  of  a  more 
modern  style. 

Perhaps  the  room  is  still  in  the  rough  state,  while  woodwork,  furniture, 
hangings  and  color  schemes  are  yet  to  be  planned  in  their  entirety.  The  detail 
of  interior  finish,  furniture,  carpets  and  color  schemes  must  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony in  order  to  produce  the  proper  results. 

Then  again  we  may  have  a  room  which  has  already  been  given  a  style 
by  the  builder  or  by  the  architect;  that  is  to  say,  the  interior  finish  is  complete, 
and  it  remains  for  the  decorator  to  suggest  and  assemble  the  proper  carpets, 
furniture  and  hangings,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  detail  which  is  already  in 
place.     This  is  where  the  ability  and  taste  of  the  decorator  is  called  for. 

In  a  great  many  cases  these  furnishings  are  designed  and  manufactured 
especially  for  the  room,  as  it  is  not  always  that  the  right  articles  can  be  found 
at  hand  on  the  floors  of  our  furniture  shops. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  gentleman  in  need  of  a  piece  of  furniture 
would  call   in  his   favorite  cabinet  maker  and  the  easy  chair  or  the  fireside 


Dining  Room  in  a  Pacific  Avenue  Home,  San  Francisco 
Designed   and   Furnished    Under  Direction   of  A.    IV.   Reiber 


*  Mr.    Reiber    was    for    five    years    associated    with    the    John    Hreutier    Company    of    San    Franci-cu. 
lie   is   now   the   senior   member   of   the   firm   of   A.    W.    Reiber   Company,    1607    Broadway,    Oakland. 


Another  Room   Which  Speaks  for  Mr.   Reiber' s  Skill 
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chair  was  designed  and  built  to  fit  the  needs  and  taste  of  the  individual  who 

was  to  occupy  it.  ,    ,       ,  ,       r  •  r 

Later  with  the  increasing  population  and  the  demands  of  commercialism, 
came  the  age  of  machinery  and  here  and  there  furniture  factories  were  built. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  factories  which  are  bending  all  their  efforts 
to  produce  artistic  furniture  of  Period  as  well  as  modern  styles,  and  the  well- 
re/ulated  decorative  shop  that  caters  to  the  fine  trade  is  equipped  to  produce 
and  furnish  whatever  is  necessary  to  decorate  and  make  the  home  complete, 
so  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  the  interior  that  is  not  properly  furnished. 

The  great  trouble  in  determining  how  far  the  decorative  quality  shall 
prevail  in  a  room  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  does  not  from  the  outstart  deter- 
mine the  use  of  the  room.  , ,.        •  i  •    j 

The  reception-room,  the  ball-room,  the  room  for  assemblies,  is  one  kind 
of  a  room  and  may  be  considered  simply  as  a  frame  for  your  guests ;  but  the 
room  that  is  a  living  room,  the  room  that  suggests  home,  and  that  we  enjoy 
because  it  is  beautiful  and  because  it  reflects  certain  sentiments  or  associations, 
is  quite  another  kind  of  a  room,  and  should  be  treated  in  a  different  spirit. 

The  room  which  is  expressive  must  be  conspicuous  in  distinct  features. 
Having  a  room  to  furnish,  the  style  and  use  of  the  room  should  first  be 
determined  upon.  That  done,  the  style  should  be  carefully  followed  for  all 
its  decoration  and  beauty. 

All  such  articles  as  are  not  in  strict  keeping  and  harmony  with  that 
particular  style  should  be  carefully  omitted  from  the  interior. 

Only  when  the  question  of  furnishing  and  decoration  is  taken  up  and 
carried  out  systematically  can  good  results  be  expected  and  acquired. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  typical  room  so  often  found  in  our 
modern  homes,  whether  it  be  reception-room,  drawing-room  or  parlor. 

Here  we  may  find  the  wall  covered  in  paper  or  fabric  of  delicate  design, 
while  the  hangings  and  draperies  were  probably  placed  as  an  after  consider- 
ation. LJnder  these  hang  lace  curtains,  good  in  individual  style,^bulentirelx 
out  of  keeping  with  either  wall  or  hangings.  The  portieres  are  perhaps  of 
velour  with  heavy  metal  or  leather  design,  and  there  is  a  Turkish  rug  upon 
the  floor  and  a  conglomeration  of  mahogany  and  gold  furniture. 

To  call  this  assortment  good  taste  would  be  a  misunderstanding  of  the 

word.  1     •  ui 

How  often  we  enter  a  room  which  is  furnished — we  may  say  lavishly. 
Plenty  of  money  has  been  expended  on  the  furnishings,  yet  the  different  parts 
of  the  setting  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  each  other. 

Here  and  there  a  piece  of  furniture  or  other  article  stands  out  and  jars 
against  its  neighbors,  others  seem  to  approach  one  as  though  asking  to  be 
released  from  their  surroundings.     To  feel  at  ease  in  such  a  room  is  asking 

the  impossible. 

The  quality  and  price  of  a  fabric  or  an  article  of  furniture  is  not  of  as 
much  importance  as  style  and  harmony.  The  placing  of  an  expensive  paper 
or  fabric  upon  the  wall  of  a  room  does  not  make  that  room  a  style. 

Not  until  we  have  the  ceiling,  the  wood-work,  the  wall,  the  carpet  or  rug, 
the  hangings,  the  furniture  and  the  fittings  all  in  harmony  can  the  interior  be 

called  stylish. 

The  up-to-date  Decorative  Shop  should  be  conducted  by  men  who  will 
suggest  and  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  articles,  and  their  services 
may  be  had  by  the  prospective  buyer  for  the  asking. 

Let  us  hope  the  time  may  come  when  mistakes  like  those  noted  may 
less  often  offend  against  good  taste. 


Amone'  the  Architects 
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Steel  for  Palace  Hotel 

All  the  contracts  for  structural  steel 
for  the  new  Palace  Hotel  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  been  let  and  arrangements 
made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its 
connections  to  bring  the  material  from 
the  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  plants 
to  the  Coast  with  all  possible  speed. 
Some  of  the  steel  has  already  arrived, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  rush  work 
on  the  big  caravansary  from  this  time 
on.  The  structural  steel  orders  amount 
to  7000  tons  and  the  railroad  people 
have  arranged  to  load  twenty-five  tons 
to  the  car  on  the  average.  On  this  ac- 
count it  will  require  280  cars  to  bring 
the  material  West— fourteen  trains  of 
twenty     cars     each.      It     will     cost     the 


Palace   Hotel   people  $105,000  in   freight 
charges  to  bring  the  steel  to  the  coast. 


Architect  Barth  Busy 

Architect  Herman  Barth  of  641  Mission 
street,  San  Francisco,  is  preparing  plans 
for  the  following;  a  family  hotel  for 
William  Hoag  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Sutter  and  Leavenworth  streets,  which  will 
be  seven  stories  high;  a  store  and  office 
building  for  Mr.  Howard  of  Burlingame ; 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  southwest  corner  of  Market 
and  Spear  streets,  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Youngs  of  the  Hotel  Jefferson. 


Plans  for  Free  Market 

The  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners have  considered  the  plans  for  a  free 
market  submitted  by  the  engineer  and  in- 
structed him  to  make  some  modifications 
and  submit  them  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board,  together  with  complete 
specifications.  As  the  general  scheme  has 
been  agreed  upon,  it  is  probable  that  the 
plans  will  be  adopted  and  the  secretary 
ordered  to  advertise  for  bids. 

The  plans  provide  for  building  two  rows 
of  stalls  on  seawall  lot  3,  the  structure  to 
face  on  East  street,  San  Francisco.  There 
will  be  thirty-five  stalls,  each  fifteen  feet 
square.  The  row  facing  on  East  street  will 
contain  eighteen  and  the  second  row  seven- 
teen, with  a  fifteen  foot  passage  between 
them.  There  will  be  entrances  at  each  end 
and  two  entrances  on  East  street.  Both 
stalls  and  passages  will  be  under  one  roof. 
The  floors  and  passages  will  be  paved  with 
concrete  and  a  sidewalk  will  be  run  through 
the  lot  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  inner  row 
of  stalls.  The  space  inside  of  this  will 
be  paved  for  teams. 

In  New  Offices 

William  H.  Weeks,  architect,  has  moved 
from  the  Merrimac  building,  near  the  Ferry 
depot,  where  he  located  soon  after  the  fire, 
to  handsome  offices  in  the  Grant  building, 
at  Seventh  and  Market  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Bakewell  &  Brown,  architects  for 
Berkeley's  new  city  hall,  are  now  located  in 
comfortable  quarters  at  417  Montgomery 
Street,   San   Francisco. 
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Concrete  Bridge  Across  Sacramento 

River 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
people  of  the  northern  portions  of  Glenn 
and  Butte  counties  for  the  past  several 
vears,  for  a  joint  bridge  across  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  have  at  last  met  with 
success. 

The  establishing  of  the  sugar  factory 
at  Hamilton,  Glenn  County,  which  will 
demand  the  products  of  a  large  section 
of  the  country  on  the  Butte  County  side 
of  the  river,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  easy  access  to  the  market  for  the  other 
large  volume  of  products  of  this  rich  section 
in  both  counties,  have  convinced  the  county 
officials  of  the  advisability  of  construct- 
ing a  permanent  highway  bridge  in  this 
vicinity. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Boards 
of  Supervisors  of  the  two  counties,  John 
B.  Leonard  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
employed  as  engineer  to  design  and 
superintend  the  construction  of  this 
bridge.  Mr.  Leonard's  instructions  are 
to  prepare  plans  on  lines  that  will  insure 
one  of  the  most  stable  and  permanent 
structures  crossing  this  only  navigable 
stream  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


It 
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Hold  Love  Feast 

The  Masons  and  Builders'  Association 
of  San  Francisco  gave  a  love  feast  the 
night  of  October  5,  in  a  down  town  cafe  to 
their  partners  in  construction,  the  Master 
Bricklayers.  Covers  were  laid  for  eighty 
persons  and  the  evening  was  one  of  good 
fellowship.  The  purpose  of  the  banquet  was 
to  further  the  mutual  relations  between  the 
two  trades  that  are  assisting  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  San  Francisco. 

The  toastmaster  of  the  banquet  was  J. 
J.  PhilHps.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
Willis  Polk,  Henry  George,  George  Postle- 
thwaite,  Harry  Gray  and  other  prominent 
contractors  and  architects. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Knicker- 
bocker Quartet  and  a  string  orchestra. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  banquet  was  the 
menu  cards  which  graced  each  seat.  On 
the  corner  of  the  card  was  an  engraving  of 
a  building  in  course  of  construction  and  a 
sketch  of  tools  used  by  bricklayers.  Strings 
of  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  laced  the 
paper  together. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are :  W. 
Reed,  president;  J.  M.  White,  first  vice- 
president  ;  J.  Riley,  second  vice-president ; 
Joseph  J.  Phillips'  secretary;  Nels  Larsen, 
treasurer. 


Alameda  Elks  to  Build 

Two  plans  are  now  under  consideration 

by  the  Alameda  Lodge  of  Elks  for  a  club 

house.    One  of  the  propositions  is  to  build 

a  home  for  the  lodge  in  the  business  section 


of  the  city,  part  of  the  building  to  be  given 
over  to  stores  and  offices.  The  second  plan 
is  to  construct  a  club  house  on  the  bunga- 
low style  to  be  erected  on  the  south  shore 
near  the  beach.  The  cost  of  such  a  club 
house  is  estimated  at  $6500.  Plans  have 
been  submitted  by  Architects  M.  V.  Politeo 
and  Charles  Rogers,  members  of  the  local 
Elks  lodge.  Building  operations  \yill  begin 
as  soon  as  the  type  of  building  is  settled 
upon. 


To  Build  New  Cliff  House 

The  plans  of  Reid  Bros.,  architects,  for  a 
new  Cliff  House  have  been  accepted  and 
all  contracts  let.  The  new  building,  erected 
on  the  old  site,  will  be  two  stories  high 
and  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete. 

John  Tait  has  secured  a  ten  years'  lease 
of  the  new  Cliff  House  from  the  Sutro 
estate  and  intends  carrying  out  his  plans 
made  previous  to  the  destroying  of  the  old 
building. 


Delegates  to  Convention 

Alfred  F.  Rosenheim,  Ferdinand  Par- 
mentier,  Myron  Hunt  and  Octavius 
Morgan  have  been  selected  by  the  South- 
ern California  Chapter,  A.  L  A.,  to 
represent  that  body  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  November  18th 
and   19th. 


Concrete  Tower 
The  contract  for  the  construction  of  an 
immense  controlling  tower  to  be  erected- 
in  the  Little  Bear  valley  for  the  Arrow- 
head Reservoir  and  Power  Co.  has  been  let 
to  Arthur  S.  Bent  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
tower,  which  will  be  184  feet  high  from  the 
tunnel  floor  grade,  will  be  erected  at  the 
front  of  the  prestent  portal  of  outlet  tunnel 
No.  1.  It  will  be  13  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top  and  will  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Cement  Plant  for  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  capital  is  being  interested 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  proposition 
to  erect  a  large  cement  manufacturing 
plant  at  Tehachapi,  about  120  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  corporation  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Golden  State  Portland 
Cement  Companv,  and  it  will  have  a  capi- 
talization of  $2,000,000,  divided  into  $1,000,- 
000  of  preferred  stock  and  the  same 
amount  of  common  stock. 

The  plant  which  it  proposes  to  erect 
will  have  a  capacity  of  2,000  barrels  of 
cement  a  day. 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  part 
which  cement  is  playing  in  various  kinds 
of  structural  work  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important,  and  the  industry  therefore 
is  one  of  special  interest  to  building  con- 
tractors. No  less  an  authority  than  Thomas 
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A.  Edison  has  predicted  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  wood  will  give  way 
to  cement  for  nearly  all  building  purposes. 
The  timber  resources  of  the  country  are 
rapidly  becoming  depleted,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  consumption  is  about 
four  times  gerater  than  nature's  displace- 
ment. 

The  Golden  State  Company  owns  two 
large  limestone  deposits,  one  at  Tehachapi 
and  the  other  at  Oro  Grande,  and  also 
has  acquired  a  clay  deposit  at  Cajon. 

Francis  O.  Wyman,  a  lime  manufacturer 
of  many  years'  experience,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  Werner  P.  Eck- 
dahl.  who  was  connected  with  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  for  seventeen  years,  is  the 
general  manager.  George  W.  Parsons  of 
Los  Angeles  is  treasurer  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 


Brick  for  Mills  Building 

C.  H.  Frost,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  has  received  an 
order  for  the  ornamental  brick  required 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mills  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  He  reports  orders 
on  hand  for  more  than  $600,000  worth  of 
clay  products  for  the  coming  six  months, 
some  of  these  orders  being  from  Oregon, 
Utah  and  New  Mexico.  He  also  has  an 
inquiry  from   Central   America. 


Want  Pay  for  Plans 

A  claim  for  $875  has  been  filed  with  the 
San  Francisco  supervisors  by  architects 
Dodge  &  Allen,  who  prepared  the  plans^ 
for  the  new  judicial  building  ordered  to 
he  built  at  Bush  and  Stockton  streets  by 
the  last  board  of  supervisors  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000.  The  project  fell  through  and  the 
building  will  not  be  erected  as  other  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  accomodate 
the  superior  courts. 


Reinforced  Concrete  School  House 

Architect  Harrison  Albright  of  Los  An- 
geles has  had  his  plans  accepted  for  a 
reinforced,  concrete  school  house  to  be 
erected  by  the  city  of  San  Diego  at  an 
outlay  of  $100,000.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  first  reinforced  concrete  school  houses 
to  be  erected  on  the  Coast.  A  large  as- 
sembly hall  will  be  a  feature  of  the  build- 
ing. There  will  be  twenty  rooms  in  ad- 
dition to  the  assembly  hall.  Mr.  Albright's 
plans  were  accepted  in  competition  with 
a  dozen  other  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
architects. 


Returns  From  East 

M.  A.  Murphy,  manager  of  the  Car- 
negie Brick  and  Pottery  Company, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  in  the  East. 
The 'company's  new  terra  cotta  manufac- 
turing   plant    at    Tesla,    Cal.,    has    been 


completed,  considerably  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  extensive  works,  where 
fire  brick,  pottery  and  sewer  pipe  are 
manufactured.  There  is  a  very  large 
demand  for  the  highest  class  of  orna- 
mental terra  cotta  for  the  best  buildings 
under  construction  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Many  of  the  designs  re- 
cently executed  are  very  elaborate. 
Among  the  contracts  for  architectural 
terra  cotta  that  are  being  filled  by  the 
Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company 
are  included  some  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  San  Francisco. 


Pioneer  Skyscraper  Builder 

William  Hamilton  Russell,  the  New  York 
architect  who  died  while  traveling  in 
Europe,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  turn 
attention  to  the  skyscraper  idea  for  large 
office  buildings,  and  many  of  the  most  not- 
able ones  in  New  York  were  built  by  his 
firm. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Test 

The  initial  test  of  a  part  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Trustee  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets.  Los  Angeles,  was  made  re- 
cently and  the  result  was  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  building  is  ten  stories  in  height  and 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  In 
testing  the  flooring,  9600  pounds  of  cement, 
in  sacks  was  placed  on  fourteen  square 
feet  of  surface,  which  was  equivalent  to^ 
nearly  680  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  The 
deflection  in  the  flooring  was  not  noticeable 
yesterday,  although  the  weight  was  double 
that  required  in  the  average  test. 

The  test  was  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  inspectors  and  according 
to  their  estimate  ranks  among  the  best 
ever  made  in  the  southern  city. 


To  Have  City  Architect  After  All 

The  San  Francisco  Supervisors  have 
finally  passed  an  ordinance  creating  the 
office  of  City  Architect,  placing  its  con- 
trol entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  directing  that  all  muni- 
cipal construction  of  buildings  as  well  as 
their  repair  should  be  carried  out  under 
its  supervision. 

The  operation  of  this  law  will  put  an 
end  to  the  present  anomalous  condition 
by  which  architects  illegally  appointed 
by  the  Gallagher  Board  have  been  plan- 
ning the  school  and  other  bond  issue 
buildings. 

The  candidates  for  the  position  of  City 
Architect  are  Newton  J.  Tharp  and  W.  J. 
Cuthbertson,  the  latter' having  been  City 
Architect  prior  to  the  Schmitz  adminis- 
tration. 
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THE  COMING 

MUNICIPAL 

ELECTION. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  San 
Francisco    has    so    much    depended 

upon  the  outcome  of 
a  municipal  election 
as  this  year.  The 
future  prosperity  of 
a  ^reat  city  hangs 
in  the  balance  and  it  remains  for 
the  voter  to  decide  which  way  the 
scales  shall  fall.  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  has  no  political  ax  to 
grind.  It  cares  not  a  tinker's 
damn  who  is  elected  Mayor  so  long 
as  the  man  is  honest,  independent 
and  a  servant  of  no  one  except  the 
people.  We  want  to  see  San  Fran- 
cisco rid  of  grafters  and  we  can 
not  help  believing  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  ac- 
quiesce in  these  sentiments  and 
would  like  the  moral  and  material 
cleaning  up  of  their  city  to  go  on. 
This  can  only  be  possible  by  elect- 
ing Mayor  Taylor  and  re-electing 
DistrictAttorney  Langdon. 

To  elect  another  Union  Labor 
crowd  would  be  to  court  a  repetition 
of  the  disastrous  conditions  exist- 
ing under  the  Schmitz  administra- 
tion.  To  elect  a  body  of  politicians 
headed  by  one  Ryan  and  a  friend 
of  the  disgraced  former  Mayor, 
Eugene  Schmitz,  would  be  almost 
as  serious  a  mistake  as  to  elect  the 
union  laborite  McCarthy. 

San  Francisco  does  not  want 
either  of  these  men  nor  any  of  their 
hirelings.  Victory  for  the  Taylor 
ticket  will  insure  confidence  and 
without  that  confidence  no  outside 
capitalist  would  be  so  insane  as  to 
trust  his  money  to  our  handling. 
Everybody  knows  San  Francisco 
can  not  go  on  in  its  splendid  march 
towards  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction without  foreign  capital. 
The  work  thus  far  accomplished  has 
consumed  every  available  dollar,  so 
far  as  local  finances  are  concerned, 
and  what  is  done  from  now  on  «iuist 
necessarily  be  with  the  aid  of  our 
Eastern  money  lenders.  The  issue 
would  seem  to  be  plain  to  the  voter, 
and  if  he  cares  aught  for  the  future 
of  his  city  he  will  vote  the  Taylor 
ticket  on  election  day. 


WANTED : 

A  GOOD  INDEX 

PLAN  FOR  FILES 


A  short  time  before  the  earthquake 
and  fire  .some  interested  architect  or 

contractor,  we  can- 
not recall  which,  nor 
can  we  remember 
his  name,  wrote  us 
an  outline  for  an  in- 
dex to  the  various  volumes  of  the 
Architect  and  Engineer.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  letter  con- 
taining the  suggestions  was  destroyed, 
along  with  nearly  everything  else,  in 
the  great  fire.  The  ideas  offered  by 
our  now  unknown  correspondent  were 
so  good  that  we  had  planned  to  adopt 
them.  If  he  will  be  good  enough  to 
disclose  his  identity  and  again  outline 
his  plans  to  us  we  will  be  extremely 
grateful,  or  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
any  suggestions  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
a  handy  index  for  use  in  binding  back 
numbers  of  the  book,  we  would  be 
irlad  to  hear  from  them. 


Commenting  upon  a   recent  alarm- 
ing  prophecy    by    George    W.    Babb, 

president  of  the 
ARE  SKYSCRAPERS  New  York  Board  of 
DANGEROUS?  Fire    Underwriters, 

that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  the  skyscraper 
district  of  New  York  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  Architect  Fitzpatrick, 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Building  Inspectors'  Society, 
and  probably  the  highest  authority  on 
fireproof  construction  in  the  country, 
says  that  while  such  a  thing  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibihty  it  is 
highly  improbable  under  present  con- 
ditions and  could,  at  slight  expense, 
be  made  an  utter  impossibility. 

The  skyscraper  district  of  New 
York  cannot  be  compared  to  anything 
there  was  at  Baltimore  or  in  San 
Francisco.  In  both  conflagrations  the 
tall  buildings  suffered  by  reascMi  of 
the  vast  amount  of  poor  building 
there  was  all  about  them.  Fire  found 
hut  comparatively  little  to  burn  within 
them  and  in  a  great  many  ca.ses 
though  damaged  themselves  they 
.served  as  a  bulwark,  a  protection  to 
adjacent  and  more  combustible  build- 
ings. In  Baltimore,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  fire  reached  the 


skyscraping  district,  small  as  it  was, 
it  burnt  itself  out  in  them  and  they 
actually  .saved  the  city  beyond  them, 
stopping  the  fire  much  as  a  dyke  does 
the  inrush  of  flood  tide. 

In  New  York,  as  in  many  of  the 
new  skyscrapers  in  San  Francisco,  the 
tall  steel  frames  are  protected  and  en- 
closed with  imperishable  brick  and 
hollow  tile  fireproofing,  which  give 
a  fire  in  the  contents  of  the  buildings 
nothing  of  a  structural  nature  to  feed 
upon  and  destro/. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  thinks  the  sky- 
scraper district  of  New  York  is  about 
the  safest  place  from  fire  in  the  entire 
country,  and  if  the  owners  of  the 
buildings  would  but  go  to  work  and 
put  wired  glass  in  metal  sash  in  the 
windows  where  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  thus  making  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  fire  to  find  ingress  into 
the  tall  buildings  from  without,  that 
district  would  be  so  safe  that  little  or 
no  insurance  would  need  be  carried 
upon  the  buildings  about  which  Mr. 
Babb  is  so  much  perturbed. 


Some  New  Books 
The  Bates  and  Guild  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.j  have  just  published  a  book  containing 
24  plates  of  detail  drawings  in  mill  con- 
struction prepared  by  Hawley  W.  Morton, 
architect.  The  plates  are  of  especial  value 
to  architects  and  contractors  who  go  into 
heavy  mill  work.  There  is  a  handy  index 
to  the  plates  and  a  descriptive  preface  by 
the  author. 


"Engineers  Handbook  of  Concrete  Rein- 
forcetuent"  made  by  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
handy  little  document  just  issued  by  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  It  is 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  library  of 
every  concrete  engineer  or  architect,  for 
that  matter.  The  book  contains  some  ex- 
cellent material  on  reinforced  concrete, 
how  good  it  is,  its  economic  use  and  prop- 
erties, bonding  old  and  new  concrete, 
tables  etc.,   Price  $2.00. 


Percy  L.  Marks,  architect,  author  of  "The 
Principles  of  Planning."  etc..  has  written 
"The  Principles  of  Architectural  Design" 
which  has  just  appeared  in  a  300  page 
book,  neatly  bound  and  containing  165  full 
page  illustrations.  The  work  is  most  com- 
plete and  the  various  problems  are  taken 
up  in  a  most  masterful  manner.  The  book 
is  published  in  London  and  the  American 
representative  is  Wm.  T.  Comstock.  23 
Warren   Street,   New   York.    Price  $4.50. 
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The  PuN'her's  Corner 


Warranted  Expansion 

The  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company  has  necessitated  a 
large  increase  in  their  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  Los  Angeles  business.  Firmly 
believing  that  Los  Angeles  is  to  have  a 
very  rapid  and  solid  growth  in  the  future, 
the  Otis  Elevator  Company  is  preparing 
to  meet  an  extensive  growth  in  its  business. 
The  company  has  felt  for  some  time  past 
that  its  equipment  for  handhng  its  busi- 
ness in  Southern  California  has  not  been 
fully  up  to  the  Otis  standard.  The  com- 
pany has  recently  secured  a  long  term 
lease  of  the  premises  at  No.  218-220  East 
Fourth  street,  where  it  will  make  extensive 
alterations  to  the  present  building  and  erect 
a  substantial  addition  to  cover  the  entire 
lot.  A  complete  shop  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled and  a  large  force  of  skilled 
mechanics  will  be  employed. 


Opens  Coast  Office 

The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  San  Francisco, 
under  the  management  of  Felix  Kahn,  and 
will  advance  the  sale  of  Trussed  Bar,  Kahn 
Ribbed  Metal  and  Cup  Bars. 

The  company  carries  a  local  stock  of 
Kahn  Ribbed  Metal  and  Cup  Bars  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  immediate  wants  of  any 
contractor.  "We  also  carry",  writes  Mr. 
Kahn,  "Cup  Bars  in  stock  from  Vs  inch  to 
1%  inch  in  diameter,  varying  by  eighths, 
and  length  up  to  46  feet.  In  connection 
with  the  selling  of  our  steel,  we  will  do 
engineering  work,  and  make  preliminary 
estimates  on  any  reinforced  concrete  work 
for  prospective  purchasers. 

"Our  engineering  work  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  W.  L.  Kelly,  C.  E.,  who  has  been 
designing  reinforced  concrete  in  this  city 
since  the  fire." 
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Opens  Seattle  Office 

The  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company 
has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  building,  Seattle.  The  com- 
pany also  has  an  office  in  Portland  and 
is  going  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  the 
elevator  business   in  the   Northwest. 


Howe  Scale  Company  Moves 

The  Howe  Scale  Company  of  San 
Francisco  announces  its  removal  from 
1690  Market  street,  where  it  has  been 
since  the  fire,  to  more  commodious  and 
centrally  located  quarters  at  143  and 
149  Front  street,  which  thoroughfare  is 
again  becoming  popular  as  a  coinmercial 
and  wholesale  center.  In  addition  to  a 
complete  line  of  scales  the  company  is 
agent  for  the  Howe  safes,  Fisk's  fancy 
iron  stable  stalls  and  stable  fixtures,  as 
well  as  a  full  line  of  Fisk's  copper 
weather  vanes. 


High   Ideals  in   Paints 

From    the     Real     Estate    and     Builders' 

Journal 
Owners,  architects  and  builders  are 
vitally  interested  in  pure  paints  for  both 
exterior  and  interior  use.  No  item  of 
expense  in  building  or  maintaining  a 
house  is  of  greater  importance,  because 
painting  is  an  expense  that  continually 
recurs  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  a 
frame  building.  Good  paint  properly  ap- 
plied will  last  for  years,  while  poor  paint 
^oon  wears  off.  The  problem  of  select- 
ing the  best  paint,  therefore,  is  of  great 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomical management  of  property. 

The  Real  Estate  and  Building  Journal 
has  recently  made  an  original  investiga- 
tion of  the  numerous  prepared  paints 
now  on  the  market,  with  a  view  of  se- 
lecting a  paint  that  can  be  fully  recom- 
mended as  absolutely  reliable  and  of 
uniform  excellence  at  all  times  and  for 
all  purposes.  Our  investigations  have 
led- us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "Mon- 
arch Paint,"  manufactured  by  the  Senour 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
stands  at  the  top  in  the  character  of 
its  ingredients,  the  method  of  the  manu- 
facture and  its  general  utility  and  value. 
For  twenty-two  years  past  the  Senour 
paints  have  been-  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  mixed  paint  business,  and 
that  standard  has  never  been  lowered. 
The  Senour  Manufacturing  Company 
was  the  pioneer  in  pure  paints  and  its 
reputation  as  such  remains  undimmed 
to  this  day.  Its  immense  business  has 
been  built  up  solely  through  the  repu- 
tation of  its  goods  as  the  best  article 
of  mixed  paints  that  can  be  produced. 
Tlie  secret  of  mixed  paint  manufacture 


is  not  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  gen- 
erally known  that  the  principal  ingre- 
dients of  all  good  paint  are  linseed  oil, 
white  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc,  to  which 
a  small  amount  of  driers  may  be  added 
if  desired.  The  secret  of  manufacture 
lies  in  the  proper  proportioning  of 
these  ingredients  and  the  careful  grind- 
ing and  mixing  of  the  paint.  That  is 
where  "Monarch  Paint"  excels.  It  con- 
tains no  adulterants  or  make-weights, 
is  strictly  100  per  cent  pure,  and  is 
scientifically  mixed  and  compounded.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  honest  paint,  and 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Senour  Manufacturing  Company  ex- 
tending over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  Senour  Company's  paints  are 
handled  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Klatt- 
Hirsch  Company  of  113  Front  street. 
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^n  Francisco   Concern  Installs  Largest 

Cleaning  System  in  World 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  are  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  in  the  commercial  world, 
particularly  as  to  the  equipment  of  their 
stores  in  fixtures,  lighting  and  other 
features.  Any  equipment,  hefore  being 
purchased  by  them,  is  subjected  to  a 
rigid  expert  comparison  with  other 
manufactures  of  similar  lines,  and  its 
adoption  is  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
superiority. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
in  their  new  stores  is  the  sanitary  system 
of  cleaning,  which  is  of  ample  capacity 
to  take  care  of  some  100,000  yards  of 
carpeted  surface  daily.  This  amount  of 
yardage  in  carpet  of  itself  represents  a 
cost  of  a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  Be- 
sides improving  the  appearance  of  the 
stores,  it  avoids  the  noise  that  would  ex- 
ist on  floors  devoid  of  covering,  and  with 
this  sanitary  system  of  cleaning,  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  this  vast  amount  of 
surface  in  a  dustless  condition.  This 
equipment,  supplied  bv  the  Sanitary  De- 
vices Manufacturing  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  has  also  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  other  large  Eastern  stores, 
and  several  have  been  equipped  with 
outfits  suitable  for  their  requirements. 

To  handle  the  vast  amount  of  dirt  that 
it   removes  nightly,  and  to  make  it   pos- 


sible to  clean  the  store  with  short  length 
of  hose,  there  are  four  main  lines  of  hori- 
zontal piping;  one  for  each  building, 
from  which  fifteen  risers  extend  up 
through  the  tloors,  with  some  200  valves 
to  which  the  hose  and  sweepers  may  be 
attached. 

The  machinery  in  the  basement  con- 
sists of  three  units;  each  of  forty  horse- 
power, and  have  a  total  displacement  of 
3540  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute. 
There  are  automatic  controlling  features 
on  these  pumps  which  regulate  the 
amount  of  horse-power  required  to  the 
actual  number  of  sweepers  in  operation. 

The  dust  separators,  or  tanks  in  which 
the  dust  is  collected,  are  an  important 
feature,  for  without  any  screens  or  baftle 
plates  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage 
of  air  to  the  vacuum  pumps,  all  dirt,  in- 
cluding the  finer  dust,  is  completely  elim- 
inated by  an  atomizing  attachment. 

Besides  the  tools  for  cleaning  carpets, 
there  are  also  special  tools  for  dusting 
walls,  shelving,  sprinkler  pipes,  and  in 
fact  removing  loose  dust  wherever  it  ex- 
ists. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  mer- 
chandise alone  will  soon  pay  for  the 
equipment. 

Among  other  advantages  is  the  fact 
that  the  working  done  in  a  dustless  man- 
ner, can,  to  a  large  extent,  be  performed 
in  the  dav  time. 


Our  Hollow 

TERRA   COTTA 

Building  Blocks 

Glazed  and  Un^lazed, 
will  carry  100,000  lbs. 
per  foot.     Glazed  Facing 


^ 


r? 


is 


1.1^ 


BUxiks 


for     C  «j  n  c  r  e  t  e 
Buildings 


L.  LINDSAY.  PresMMt 


TILE 

Special  Designs  for 
Kitchen  and  Bathrooms, 
Porches  and  Mantels. 
Wall,  Fluor,  Enamels, 
Dull  Finish,  Water- 
Lined,  (Quarries  and 
Terra  Vitrea. 


E.M.DURANT.Sec'y  iRdTreas. 


Western  Art  Tile  Works 

FACTORY   PHONES   EAST   139,   GLENDALE  7T1 

TROPICO  LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE 

474.5.6  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING  S«"  Francisco  Sales  Agent 

E.  W,  HURSSELL 

138  26th  Ave. 


THOS,    FELLOWS, 

SMiet  Agent. 

PHONES.  MAIN  I2fi.  A  4?5J 
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Tile  and  Slate  Roofing 

Mark  Kirkby  reports  having  taken  a 
number  of  excellent  roofing  contracts  in 
Southern  California.  Mr.  Kirkby  is  a  lead- 
ing roofer  in  both  slate  and  tile  in  Los 
Angeles  and  some  of  the  hnest  buildings 
in  the  southern  city  were  roofed  by  him. 
He  is  Southern  California  agent  for  Akron, 
(^hio,  rooting  tile  and  Eureka  black  slate. 
Recent  contracts  taken  by  Mr.  Kirkby  are 
the  Inglewood  Crematory,  garage  for  Mrs, 
Robert  J.  Burdett,  residence  for  A.  C. 
Hilicke,  the  well  known  hotel  man,  Bixby 
hotel,  Long  Beach.  St.  Agnes  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Boyle 
Heights,  and  other  equally  important 
structures. 


heating  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Long  Beach,  Marsh  &  Russell,  architects ; 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pomona,  Eerdinand 
Davis,  architect;  San  Dimas  Grammar 
School,  €^crdinand  Davis,  architect ;  Clare- 
mont  High  School,  ¥.  S.  Allen,  architect; 
San  Jose  Presbyterian  Church,  Marsh  & 
Russell,  architects;  Sherman  Heights 
School,  National  City  High  School,  and 
San  Diego  High  School,  F".  S.  Allen, 
architect.  Eorty-five  thermostats  are  to 
be  installed  m  the  latter.  A  contract  has 
also  been  taken  for  heating  the  new  Los 
Angeles  Masonic  temple,  Hudson  &  Mun- 
sell,  architects- 


Machinery  and  Electrical  Company 

The  Machinery  &  Electrical  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  is  coming  to  the  front  very 
rapidly  as  leading  heating  and  ventilating 
engineers  and  contractors.  Many  of  the 
largest  public  buildings  and  school  houses 
in  the  state  have  been  or  are  now  being 
equipped  with  the  Sturtevant  blast  system 
handled  by  this  company.  Some  of  the 
recent   contracts    taken   are    the    following: 


Paving  Many  Streets 

The  Worswick  Street  Paving  Company  of 
Fresno  has  taken  the  contract  for  paving 
about  200.000  feet  of  public  streets  in 
Merced.  Asphaltum  will  be  put  down  and 
it  is  expected  that  when  the  present  con- 
tract has  been  filled  several  additional 
streets  will  be  paved.  Fourteen  blocks  of 
streets  have  just  been  paved  by  the  Wors- 
wick Company  in  Modesto  and  that  hus- 
tling town  is  now  enjoying  the  cleanest  and 
smoothest  thoroughfares  it  has  been  its 
privilege  to  boast  of  for  manv  years. 


idTIC  FURNITURE 


Imported  and  domestic  carpets,  rugs 

draperies,  upholstery,  etc. 

Special  artist  in  designing  correct 
schemes  for  furnishing  homes.  High 
grade  office  and  bank  furniture. 


THE  BEACH-ROBINSON  COMPANY 

1717  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
1387  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 
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or 

NE^W  YORK 


FSSER  CO. 

>d  Street,   San  Francisco 


Architects'  and  Drawing  Materials 

PARAGON  DRAFTING 
.     :RUMEPiTS 

...Builders*  and  Surveying  Instruments... 


<I   PROFIT  BY   EXPERIENCE-H  you 

intend  to  e(|uip  your  Drawinj;  Koom.  re- 
nienibt-r  that  Kkikfkl  a  Esskr  Co.'s 
nstrnnients  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  (luality.  We  have  all  recjui 
sites  for  drawing  and  engineering,  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus 
trated  catalogue  (550  pp.)  sent  on  request. 

HigKest   A.warcl« 
St.  Loviia.  •04'  Portland.  '05 
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REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO 


W.  A.  BOSCOW,  Manager 


Hedtvood,  Pine  and  Cedar  Doors 

Windows.  Store  Sash.  Skylights.  Mouldings 
Millwork,  House  Finish.  Tanks,  Etc.    lei  £i 


OAKLAND  branch: 


57th  and  LOWELL  STS 

Three  Blocks  East  of  San  Pablo  Avenue 
One  Block  West  of  Adeline  St. 


In  Large  Three- Story  Building 
Flag  on  Top 

iFormerly  of  First  and  Alice  Stnets.) 


THERE  IS  ONE 

and  only  one  way  to  get  best  results  from  the  use  of 

PRISM  r^^ASS 

and  that  way  is  to  specify  Luxfer  Prisms  to    be    mstalled 

^M JrICAN  luxfer  FR1SMC9 

INGERSON    81   GLASER    CO. 

Manufacturing  and  Sales  Agents 

245  OAK  Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


eystoneBoil— W  -ks 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 

SAN  HRAISCISCO 


PACIFIC   COAST  AGENTS   FOR    THE 


PARKER    WATER   TUBE    BOILER 

ABSOLUTE   SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

WRITF  FOR  CATALOG UE 


SELF  CLEANING 


\ 


Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent.  Recog- 
nized by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse,  507  Montgomery  Street 

G.  J.   BECKER,   Manager.  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Telephone,   Temporary  3892 


Residence:    1406  Filbert  St. 

D.  ROSS    CLARK.I: 

Plasteriaf  and  Cement  Contractor 

EXTERIOR  CEMENTING  DONE  IN 
WHITE     OR     CREAM     COLOR 

Ornamental  Plastering  and  Cement 

Plastering  on    Reinforced  Concrete 

a  Specialty 


Box  258 

BuiLDtRS'  Association 


Sao  Francisco 


WHITE  BROTHERS 

Importers  and   Dealers  in 

Hard  Wood  Lumber 

Ship  Plank  and  Oak  liinber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  Veneers,  Walnut.  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory.  Ash.  Mahogany.  Cherry. 
Spanish   Cedar,   Poplar,    Maple.    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MOVT  BROS. 

General  Contractors 


We  arc  prepared  to  Contract  Work 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay 
Cities  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
Northern  California 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Bailders  Exchanse 

San  Fraaclsco,  Cal. 


Saota  Rosa,  Cal. 


«? 


CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COKE  AND  GAS  CO. 

WESTERN    INSPECTION   BUREAU 

E.  T.  E\  ERETT 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING  LABORATORY 

BEACH  AND  MASON  STREETS 

Phone  Franklin  1052 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Residence.  2116  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley 
Phone  Berkeley  3206 


O.  M.  BULLOCn 

DBJIGAfER  Jil^D  BUILDER 

<I  Plans  and  Specifications  Fur- 
nished <J  Remcxieling  and  Build- 
ing a  Specialty  ^Get  my  Fig- 
ures       


14-20   Broadway 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phooe 
Oakland  2538 


Home  A  2157 
Main  68 


1323  Berendo  St. 
Res.  Home  B4843 


MARK  niRllBY 

PRAaiCAL  TILE  AND  SUTE  ROOFER 
Estimates  Furnished.    Complete  Roo 

Agent  for  Akron,  Ohio,  Roofing   Tile 
and  Eureka  Black  Roofing  Slate 


Office,  226  Stimson  Block   LOS  ANGELES.  C-\L. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


UAKLANu 


NKW   YORK 


I    i 


W 


INTHRI 


■  % 

OR    DECOKAiORS  and 


r-^l«' 


VMl! 


iR  CO. 

DESIGNERS 


WE    are    in     a 
position    to 
furnish    any- 
thing for    the   inte- 
rior   of    the    house. 
We  carry  a  full  line 
of  lace   and  fabrics 
and  make  rugs  and 
furniture   to    order. 
No    proposition     is 
too     small     or     too 
large       for     us     to 
handle.     We  would 
be    pleased    to    ex- 
change   ideas    with 
architects     or  pros- 
pective  purchasers. 


1 607  Broadway  (at  Key  Route  Inn)  O AKL AN D 


. 


1200  Tons  of  Steel 
Woods    &    Huddart,    who    have    had   a 
"Isrgc    S3ic  ^T   tii^ir    st€€i    osrs^  lor-  cuu" 


Crete  reinforcement,  will  supply  the  cast 
bases  and  steel  superstructure  for  the 
John  A.  Roebling  &  Sons  warehouse 
to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Folsom 
and  Hawthorn  streets.  There  will  be 
about  1200  tons  of  steel  in  the  building. 
Sutton   &  Weeks  are  the  architects. 


Fine  Steel  Job 

The    fine    piece    of    steel    work    being 
erected  for  the  Chronicle  building  is  at- 
tracting    much     attention     and     causing 
favorable  comments  from  persons  watch- 
ing    its     construction.     The     steel     was 
rolled    bv    P.    Noble    of    San    Francisco 
and    is    one    of    the    largest    jobs    of    the 
year.     The  frame   has  been   made  heavy 
enough      to      stand      future      earthquake 
stresses   and   much    care   is    being   taken 
in    the    riveting    and    anchoring    of    the 
great   columns   and   girders.     The   D.    H. 
Burnham   Company   are   the   architects   and 
C.  A.  Blume  is  the  erecting  contractor. 

Union  Lime  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  Busy 

Among  the  contracts  lately  taken  by  the 
Union  Lime  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
one  for  furnishing  the  plaster,  lath  and 
f erring  for  the  suspended  ceilings  in  the 
Trustee  building.  Los  Angeles  and  all  the 
cement   for   the    reinforced   concrete   floors 


m  the  Wright  ik  Callendar  building,  Hill 
and  Fourth  streets,  Los  Angeles.  The 
Union  Company  has  the  Southern  ^  Cali- 
Tornia  agency  for  iHe  K.  C.  brand  ( Kansa?" 
City)  of  Portland  cement  which  is  used 
in  preference  to  foreign  or  local  cement 
by  nearly  all  the  Southern  California  Con- 
tractors.' The  company  also  carries  a  com- 
plete line  of  Duplex  hangers  and  Sackett 
plaster    boards. 

Steger's  Electrical  Works,  Fresno 

The   Steger   Electrical   Works   of   Fresno 
report  an  exceptionally  good  business  dur- 
ing  the   usually   dull   .summer   months   and 
Mr.   Steger  says  the  outlook  for  an  active 
fall  and   winter   is  most   encouraging.    Mr. 
Steger  has  just  finished  wiring  the  Hector 
Burness  residence  at  Anita  Vineyard  which 
house,    when    finished,    will    cost    close    to 
$12,000.    The  new  Fresno  post  office  build- 
ing has  also  been  thoroughly  wired  by  thi- 
Steger  Works  as  have  the  three  new  build- 
ings  of   Adolph    Bracker   which   have   been 
equipped    with    handsome    lighting   fixtures^ 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  post  office  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  the  first  of  the  new 
vear. 


NOTICE:  Civil  Engineering  Course  in 
the  International  Correspondence  Scho()l>. 
including  text-books  can  be  had  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Legal  transfer  and  lesson^ 
direct  from  the  schools.  Address  E.  C).  K 
621    Monadnock   Bldg..   San   I-'rancisco. 
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WEST  COAST  MAHOGANY,  JENISERO,    PRIMAVERA 

NOTHING  BETTER  FOR  INTERIOR  FINISH 

.\nd  they  an-  Mar^ufactured  in  San  Francisco  frnni  the  roii^h  logs  so  you  can  get  Liunher  or  \'ene«Ts  in 
any  size  or  thickness  -  WE  CUT  THE  WOODS  ALWAYS  FOR  FIGURE  -  Vou  >;et 

best  results  at  lowest  possible  prices 

Bear  in  Mind  that  Buying    Local  Manufactures  Keeps  Money  Here 

For  particulars,  prices,  samples,  etc..  etc..  communicate  with 

DIECKMANN     HARDWOOD    COMPANY 

Office.  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  Mill  and  Yards.  BEACH  AND  TAYLOR  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J 


GENERAL 

CONTRACTOR 

AND  RIGGER 


ERECTING    AND 
WRECKING 


^ 


A.  BI  I     VE 


ERECTING  OF 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Builders'  Exchange,  Oak  &  Qough  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICE 

Jefferson  Square  Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


Geo.  A.  Schast^ 


Hany  P.  Vollmer 


Robt.  M.  Beggii 


SCH  \STEY  &  VOLLMER 

CONTRACTORS 


For 


Interiors 
Decorations 
Furnishings 
Hotel  Equipment 


1 930  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


II 


Telephone  Franklin  2729 
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Joliiii\lcGuigaii&Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

SIDEWALK  LIGtl 


AND 


W^ATERPROOF  DOORS 

SOLE     AGENTS 

FO  R     THE 

AMERICAN   BARLOCnl 
PATENT  LIGHTS 

1  N 

threie:  point-  prismas 

AND 

Plain  Arch    Lights 
Now  at  280  Seventh  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

-TELEPHONE      MARKET     2081 


WW.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

Structural  Engineer 

Desifas  aad  Details  of 

All  Classes  of    Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-405  Jefferson  Square 
Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TEMPORARY      1494 


JNO.   SCHU 

CONSULTING  AND   DESIGNING 
ENGINEER 


TALL  FIREPROOF  UP-TO-DATE  BUILDINGS. 
STEEL  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES  OF  ANY  TYPE. 

779  MARKET  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


.D.CO 


Eugene  Dietzgen  Co. 

Surveying 
instruments 

Drawing 
Materials 

Blue  Printing 


l( .  28  First  Street 


Sa^ 


E.  T.  THURSTON.  Jr.  M.  C.  COUCMOT 

■  f^m    AmSrtr.  C.K       Amoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc  CE. 


tOUCHOT  &  THURSTON 

DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUaiNG  ENGINEERS 

Reinforced  Concrete, 
Mmtonry    and    Steel 

THIRD  AND  MISSION  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TCUCPMONC    TCMPORARV    90* 


J.  B.  Prince 
President 


O.  B.  TlBBFTTS 

Vice  Pros,  and  Mgr. 


agents  for 
"Flexo"  &  "Kaintite"  Roofing 

OAKLAND  ROOFING  AND  PAINT  CO. 

Incorporated 

Felt  and  Gravel  Roofs 

Roof  Paintlns 
A  Fall  Line  of  PainU  in  Stock 


412    15th    Street 
Oakland 

T    '    Onk!:4nd:W2 


3269  16th  Street 
San  Francisco 

Tel.   Market  ZS24 
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Exhibit  of  Fireproof  Doors  by  Fred  Nichols  at   R.\'cnt  State  Fair 
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The  Shaw  Construction  Company 

The  shaw  Company,  building  contractors, 
formerly  located  at  No.  11  Union  Place, 
San  Francisco,  are  now  occupying  more 
central  quarters  at  406  Kearny  street. 
Messrs.  Mclntyre  &  Satterlee,  who  were 
formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Shaw  have 
branched  out  for  themselves,  taking  offices 
in  the  Crocker  building.  Mr.  Shaw's  son 
is  now  a  member  of  the  company  which 
announces  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  give 
a  flat  price  on  any  kind  of  building  con- 
struction and  guarantee  a  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  job.  The  company  will  figure 
on  brick,  concrete  or  frame  work.  Some 
of  the  more  important  buildings  put  up 
by  the  Shaw  Company  the  past  year  include 
the  Mutual  Biscuit  Company,  the  Devoto 
building  at  Pacific  and  Dupont  streets  from 
plans  by  A.  W.  Smith  of  Oakland  and 
flats  for  Benjamin  Massone  on  Green 
street,  San  Francisco. 


Engine  Houses  for  San  Jose 

The  plans  of  Wolfe  &  McKenzie,  archi- 
tects of  San  Jose,  have  been  approved  by 
the  San  Jose  Fire  Commissioners,  for  a 
central  fire  station  to  replace  the  building 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  on  North 
Market  street.  The  building  will  be  up- 
to-date  and  will  have  a  cement  floor,  con- 
crete walls,  and  will  cost  $27,000. 

Architect  William  Binder,  of  the  same 
city,  has  had  his  plans  accepted  for  a  sec- 
ond fire  station  to  be  erected  on  Third 
street,  San  Jose,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  Bids 
for    the    construction   of   these   two   build- 


ings will  be  taken  at  once.  Plans  sub- 
mitted for  two  other  fire  stations  were  re- 
jected and  new  designs  have  been  called 
for. 

The  city  of  San  Jose  will  also  purchase 
two  new  fire  engines  and  an  aerial  truck 
and  will  spend  $60,000  in  remodeling  the 
damaged  City  Hall. 


Won  Recognition  at  State  Fair 

Fred     Nichols    of    East    Oakland,    who 
manufactures    metal    doors,    window    trim, 


etc.,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  medals,  blue 
ribbons  and  diplomas  at  the  recent  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento.  Mr.  Nichols  had 
an  exceptionally  creditable  exhibit  and  he 
is  pleased  that  his  efforts  were  appreciated 
by  the  fair  management.  His  mahogany 
finished  metal  doors  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  while  he  received  a  cash  prize  of 
$50  and  a  blue  ribbon  and  diploma  for 
displaying  the  finest  piece  of  work  for  the 
exterior  of  a  building.  The  display  con- 
sisted of  two  very  handsomely  finished 
copper  store  doors. 


Four-Story  Building 

A  four-story  building  of  substantial  con- 
struction is  to  be  built  by  Claus  Spreckels 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fremont 
streets  and  will  be  occupied  principally  by 
the  Henshaw,  Bulkley  Company.  The 
building  will  probably  be  of  brick  and  con- 
crete with  a  steel  frame.  Howard  &  Gal- 
loway, with  offices  in  the  Atlas  building. 
San  Francisco,  are  the  architects  and  work 
on  the  structure  will  be  rushed. 


Alameda   Improvements 

The  city  of  Alameda  has  voted  to  bor- 
row $305,000  for  municipal  improvements. 
A  $50,000  lighting  plant,  a  new  fire  house 
and  other  buildings  are  to  be  erected  as 
soon  as  plans  can  be  perfected. 


L.  R.   BOYNTON,  prcs.   4,  ctN'L  mgb. 
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The  Alaska  Pacific  Marble  Company 

Alaska,  the  land  of  never  ending  wonders, 
is  again  the  source  of  an  important  business 
announcement.      A    few    months    ago    the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  hoisting  of  the 
American  flag  on  Alaskan  shores  was  cel- 
ebrated.    Forty    years    ago — yes,    and    long 
since    then— the    public    school    geographies 
all  over  the  United  States  pictured  Alaska 
as  a  mere  collection  of  icebergs  and  polar 
bears.     It    was    popularly    supposed    to    be 
valueless  except  for  a  few  furs  and  arctic 
whales ;    an   ice-bound   region   of  perpetual 
winter.    Wm.  H.  Seward  was  severely  cen- 
sured   for    squandering    millions    of    good 
American   money   for   a   barren   waste   that 
Russia  unloaded  on  us.   With  the  advent  of 
enterprising   Yankees,   however,   the    latent 
natural  resources  of  Alaska  soon  began  to 
be  uncovered  and  developed.    Her  fisheries 
and  furs  soon  yielded  more  to  Uncle  Sam 
each    year    than    the    entire    cost    of    the 
country.     For    more    than    a    quarter    of   a 
century  now  she  has  had  in  operation  the 
largest    quartz    mine    in    the    world.     Ten 
years    ago    the    discovery    of    her    amazing 
deposits   of   placer   gold   set   the   world   on 
fire  with  excitement,  and  today  the  matter 
of    her    production    of    fifteen    or    twenty 
million  dollars  a  year  in  native  gold  passes 
almost    without    comment.     Her    mountains 
of    rich    copper   ore,    her   deposits   of   coal, 
iron,  oil  and  other  elements  of  wealth,  prom- 
ising to  outrival  both  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylvania, are  attracting  the  investments  of 
Morgan,  the  Guggenheims  and  other  money 
kings      More   than  that.   Alaska   is   becom^ 
ing    the    theater    of    the    greatest    railroad 
building  activity  on  earth.  Immensely  strong 
railroad  corporations  are  vieing  with  each 
other    in    laying    bands    of    steel    into    the 
mightv    Yukon    valley.     One    such    recently 
constructed  an  electric  light  plant  along  its 
right  of  way  so  that  it  could  run  construc- 
tion crews  both  night  and  day — something 
never   before   known   on   earth    in    railroad 
building.     Modern    towns    have    sprung    up 
along  the  coast  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  warm  Japan  ocean  cur- 
rent so  modifies  the  climate  there  that  it  is 
not  materially  different  from  that  of  Puget 
Sound.   No  wonder  San  Francisco  is  becom- 
ing aroused  to  the  necessity  of  making  an 
effort  to  secure  her  just  share  of  Alaska's 
rich  and  growing  trade. 

Now  comes  the  Ala.ska  Pacific  Marble 
Company  with  an  announcement  that  it 
has  a  few  thousand  acres  of  the  finest 
marble  in  the  world,  situated  on  a  few 
islands  just  off  Alaska's  southern  coast. 
Marble  is  one  of  the  highest  priced  build- 
ing materials  on  the  Pacific  Coast — high 
priced  mostly  because  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  supply  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced at  home.  We  bring  it  in  from  Italy, 
from  Vermont,  Tennessee  and  other  distant 
sources  of  supply,  under  costly  freight  con- 
ditions that  make  it  necessary  for  dealers 


to  put  high  orices  upon  it  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production,  aside  from  their  margin  of 
profit.  Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  and 
liigh  prices,  builders  have  used  vast  amounts 
of  marble  in  finishing  and  adorning  their 
best  buildings.  The  modern  tendency  is  to 
use  only  the  very  best  material,  and  no 
other  material  has  ever  been  discovered 
that  could  take  the  place  of  marble.  The 
fact  that  mountains  of  the  finest  marble 
now  seem  to  be  available,  situated  right  on 
tide  water  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  near  enough 
and  under  such  transportation  conditions 
that  the  product  will  have  the  benefit  of  low 
freight  rates,  suggests  points  of  general 
advantage  to  the  public.  Cheaper  marble 
will  mean  decreased  cost  in  the  construction 
of  first-class  business  buildings.  It  will 
mean  a  more  general  use  of  marble  than 
heretofore.  The  location  of  an  adequate 
supply  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  mean  the 
keeping  of  more  money  at  home  than  here- 
tofore, instead  of  sending  it  away  to  Italy 
or  to  the  Atlantic  states. 

Samples  of  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  this 
new  marble,  in  blocks  and  specimens,  have 
been  brought  to  San  Francisco,  and  have 
convinced  local  marble  dealers  that  its 
quality  and  colors  are  desirable.  In  fact, 
the  properties  have  been  visited  and  ex- 
perted  and  favorably  reported  upon  by  well 
knowu  local  experts  of  good  standing.  We 
are  also  informed  that  within  a  short  time 
the  company  will  commence  shipping  its 
marble  to  this  market  in  large  quantities. 
The  local  demand  for  marble  in  rebuild- 
ing San  Francisco  gives  the  matter  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

Samples  of  the  marble  may  be  seen  at 
886  McAlHster  street,  San  Francisco.  Those 
(ksiring  references  as  to  the  company's 
standing,  the  quality  of  its  marble,  etc., 
should  write  any  or  all  of  the  following: 
Hon.  F.  C.  Harper,  Port  Townsend,  Wash- 
ington;  Peter  Taube,  Seattle,  Washington; 
Geo.  E.  Huggins,  Rainier,  Washington;  M. 
Whittier,  Riverton,  Washington;  Hon.  W. 
H.  Knecland.  Shelton,  Washington;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Parent,  Sausalito,  Cal. ;  John 
Cilker,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. ;  D.  E.  Miles,  Duns- 
muir.  Cal.;  F.  W.  Tinkham,  Tumwater. 
Washington ;  Daniel  Finch,  Tumwater, 
Washington;  James  A.  Moore,  Seattle, 
Washington;  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Stewart,  Seat- 
tle, Washington. 


W.\NTS  POSITION.— Cement  expert. 
Young  man  with  technical  education, 
practical  experience  in  cement  and  con- 
crete construction,  wants  a  position  with 
engineer  or  architect.  Best  of  references. 
Address,  G.  P.,  care  of  The  Architect 
and  Engineer. 
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iMUNNG  DEPOT. 


The  Distributing  Depot 


b  Helping  to  Rebuild  San  Francisco 


The  illustrations  show  two  of  the  plants 
of  the  Building  Investment  Company—its 
citv  mill  and  moulding  depot.  The  Build- 
ing Investment  Company  is  interested  in 
other  building  industries  which  give  it  a 
prominent  place  in  the  up-building  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Building  Investment  Company  is  a 
local  corporation  with  a  capitalization  of 
$75,000.  The  president  is  Mr.  R.  Cad- 
wallader,  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Frank  Mc- 
Arthur  and  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Bosworth,  who  has 
been  identified  with  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Building  Investment  Company  is 
confining  its  business  entirely  to  manufac- 
turing; its  city  mill  and  moulding  depot 
handling  millwork  exclusively. 

The  city  mill  and  moulding  depot  con- 
sists at  present  of  a  large  builders'  supply 
depot  at  126  West  Mission  street,  in  fact 
the  largest  in  the  city,  and  a  planing  mill 
at  147  Beach  street,  between  Stockton  and 
Powell  streets.  The  supply  depot,  at  126 
West  Mission  street,  will  in  time  carry 
the  most  complete  line  of  stock  building 
material  ever  attempted  by  any  firm  in  San 
Francisco,  and  will  be  able  to  furnish  the 
mill  work  complete  for  any  ordinary  build- 
ing out  of  its  racks  and  warehouses,  in- 
cluding all   styles  of  paneling,  art  mould- 


Tngs,  compo  worlc,  mantels ,  stair 
all  interior  finishing  and  case  work.    The 
planing  mill,  at  147  Beach  street,  handles  all 
the  contract  work,  and  sii.ce  the  first  wheel 
turned  has  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  ahead 
of  its  orders,  and  while  other  plants  have 
had   to   lay   off   their   crews   this   mill   has 
been  compelled  to  increase  its  capacity  of 
production  and   the   management  has  seri- 
ously   considered    the    advisability   of    run- 
ning   two    shifts    to    supply    the    increased 
demand  for  stock  from  the  West  Mission 
street    depot.      This    excessive    amount    of 
work  is  due  largely  to  the  eflforts  of   Mr 
John    T.    Quirk,    one    of    the    best    known 
mill  men  in  San  Francisco,  who  has  entirr 
charge    of    all    the   outside   business.     The 
policy  of  this  business  has  also  helped  to 
make    it    immediately    popular,    the    man 
agement    realizing   that   the   abnormal  con 
ditions   caused   by   the   fire   have   gradually 
disappeared   and    has   endeavored    in    every 
way   to   meet   the   change     by     placing    it^ 
business   dealings  on   the   same    footing  as 
they  were  before  the  fire. 

By  extending  credit  to  all  who  art 
financially  worthy,  by  making  prompt  de 
liveries  of  material  and  by  handing  out 
figures  that  are  always  close  and  generally 
the  lovCest,  the  concern  is  making  many  faM 
friends  among  the  1  iJlding  contractors. 
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The  Planing  Mill 


Mr.  Kiger  to  Handle  Concrete  Mixer 

Everett  S.  Kiger,  well  known  in  San 
TM-ancisco  as  manager  of  the  AmericanT 
Machinery  Exchange,  830  Folsom  street, 
has  taken  the  agency  in  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  for  the  Wallace-Lindesmith 
Hoist  Company  goods,  which  include 
concrete  mixers  and  concrete  machinery 
<»f  all  kinds.  Mr.  Kiger's  long  experience 
ill   handling   machinery    is    good    assurance 


of  his  success  in  handling  this  new  and 
excellent  line  of  goods. 


Designed  Transom 

Vickery,  Atkins  &  Torey  designed  the 
beautiful  transom  frame  which  has  been 
turned  out  in  metal  by  Chr.  Deterding. 
and  a  photograph  of  which  appears  in 
Mr.  Deterding's  advertisement  in  this 
issue. 


Window  Frames  Nailed  Up        QIazed  Sash         Doors 
Mouldings        Inside  Finish        Casework  of  all  Kinds 

Panelling  and  Beam  Ceilings 
Weights,  Cord  and  Building  Papers 

I  IN  STOCK 


DISTRIBinriNO  DFPOT 

126-136  WEST  MISSION  ST. 

lelephone  Market  2668 


PLANINU  MILL 

147  BEACH  STREET 

Bet.  StocktoD  and  Powell 
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You  May  Acquire  an  Interest 

In  a  splendid  marble  property  that  is  making  a  BIG  ""T>n  building  opera- 
tions in  San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Los  Angeles.  Portland.  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  - 

Business  Already  Secured 

Sufficient  to  give  the  stock  large  and  permanent  earning  power. 

Safe  and  Attractive  Investment 

This  opportunity  will  last  a  short  time  only.     If   you  want   to  investigate 
about  it  inquire  of  the 

ALASKA  PACIFIC  MARBLE  CO., 

Care  Architect  and  Engineer 

621  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


Jl 


For  tKe  Home,  tKe  ParK  or 
Mxinicipal  Playgroxind 


Fruit       d  Ornamental  Trees 


SHRUBS    and    VINES 
PALMS         ROSES         PLANTS 


5  "^  M  \RSH  ALL  &  SC 


"Write  for  C«talo^\ie 


NURSERYMEN    AND    FLORISTS 

FRESNO,  CAL 


WE  are  Prepared  to  Erect  Buildings  at  a  Stated 
Contract  Price  or  on  a  Percentage  Basis 


SHAW  rOMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Office  Hours: 

8  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M. 


Room  3,  406  KEARNY  STREET 

SAN  ERANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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TUpEPHONE  KEARNY   1819 


TRAOr    MARK    RCO- 


LIME,    CEMENT,    PLASTER 

METAL  LATH,    PRESSED  BRICK,    ENAMELED   BRICK 


CHUBBUCK  &  HARRIS 

710  Mission  St.,  nr.  Third,  Ground  Floor,  SAN  FRANCISCX) 


^— ^ 


Bass»Hueter   Pure  Paint 

is  the  paint  to  use 


AND 


HUETER'S  VARNISH 


is  the  varnish  to  use 


IVfanufactured    On    The    Coo»t    Since    1SS7 


Offices  and  Store:  1814  Market  St.,  near  Van   Ness  Ave. 

SAJV    HRAIVCISCO 


OOLDBN  GATE  CEMENT 


Manufactured  by 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

OPPICE:    10:i4    HranlcUn    Street,    SAIV    FRvVIVCISCO 

Locatioo  of  Work*:  CEMENT,  SOLANO  CO.,  CAL. 


OBO.  STONE 

President 


NATHAN  U  BELL 

Vice-President  and  Secretary 


MORRIS  KIND,  C  B. 

Superintendent 


I'lic  AvcJiitcct  and  Engineer  of  California 


Van  Emon  Elevator  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HIGH-GRADE 

ELEVATORS 


STYLES: 

ICLi^CTKlC 

Kli'ctro  tiiaKiit'tic  control 

I'ull  Automatic 

Aiitoinohili- 

Bnikicrs'     Ihjjsts 
BELT 

ii\  i)K  \ri.u: 

HAM)    roWKR 

NOTABLE  INSTALLATIONS: 

San  Francisco     Atlas  Bldg.,  (10  stories, 

class    'A")  M)  \\.  V.  Electric.  4.=>()  fe.t  per 

111.    Hale  Bros.  Store  S  20  H.  P.  p:iectric. 

2  Full  Automatic  niimt)  Waiters.    Claus 

Spreck.  Is  Annex  11"^  H.  V .  Electric. 
BiRKii.KY  — First  National  Bank.  20  H_.  P. 

ra>seiiuer.     Marshall  .Apartments.  15  H. 

1".  PasseuK'or.     Masonic  Hall   Buildinv:. 
Oakland  — 'J'ribniK-  Blii^r.,  Electric  Pas- 

sen^ier.    S.  N.  W  ood  &  Co..  20  H.  P.  Pas 

sen>,aT,   Full   Automatic   Dumb  Waiter. 
Los  .Angh.ks  —  I'acitic   P^lectric   Railway 

Bld«..  'S  -HJ  H.  P.  Electric.  4(K)  feit  per  m. 
PoKTi.ANi)     F"leidner  Buildinu,  P^lectric  20 

H.  P.     Masonic  Hall.  Electric  2.S  H.  P.. 

Swetland  Bldu..  two  2.S  H.  P.     Portland 

Commercial  Club  Buildine.   3  2.S  H.    P. 

Passenger.     1    OH.  }'.  Freik'lit. 
SA(  KAMi-NTo      (ioldeii  EaKle  Hotel,  1  20 

H.  P.  Passenger. 
S  \N  JosK  —  (iarden  City  Banl-.  4(TTr.  T. 

Electric  Passenger,  450  feet  iier  min. 
{)(;i)KN- WriK'bt  <Sc  Sons'  Buildiim   25  H, 

V    Electric  Passenger. 
Sait  I-Akk       Knutsford  Hotel.   17   H.  P. 

Electric  Passenger. 

By  fighting  the  Elevator  Trust  we  have 
saved  the  owners  of  buildings  thousands 
of  dollars. 

By  manufacturing  in  California  we  keep 
wages  and  dividends  at  home. 

Our  fight  for  the  right  to  manufacture 
is  your  fight. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  confirmed 
these  statements  by  enjoining  the  Elevator 
Trust  from   collusive    bidding. 

R.  J.  DAVIS,  President. 

B.  C  VAN  EMON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Manager. 

M.  B.  KATHBONE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS: 
Louis  P.  Monteagle  \\  .  P.  Plunimcr 

Geo.  E.  PIntkard  R.  S.  Hunkins. 


Office  and  Construction  Dept. 

52  =  54  NATOMA  ST., 

San  Francisco. 


WESTINGHOUSE  MOTORS  (oursp(cial 
desii^n)  used  e.xclusively. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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TK4pPN©W«  HEARNT   181© 


BUILDINO  MATERIAL! 

LIME,    CEMENT,    PLASTER 


-=«Dtf  «»»n   "Ea 


METAL  .LATH,    PRESSED  BWICK.    ENAMELED   BRICK 


RR 


710  Missloii'  St.,  nr.  ihird,  Oroiind  Floor,  SAN  FRANQiSCC 


Van  Emon  acvator  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HIGH-GRADE 

ELEVATORS 


Mmu'^l^ 


ass-Hueter   Pure   P 


13       lilL.     pclllJI,      LV_,«      U.3t, 


AND 


R'S  VARNISH 


MariufactiJreti     Oit    Th©    Cionst     Slncsss     IHo' 


Offices  and  Store:  1814   Market   St.,  near  Vai] 

SAN     F7RAMCISCO 


GOLDEN  GATE  CBME 


PACIFIC  PORTLAND 


OPPICEs    1034.    W^rmnMUn    Sti-©«t, 


EMENT  CO 


L«Mi#fl  of  Wofki :  CMEOT.  SOLANO  CO.,  CAl 


PrtaMent 


Vice-Pr«iiderit  and  Secretary 


MfinmS  KIND,  C  & 
Superintendent 


STYLES: 

ELECTRIC 

Electro-maRrnetic  control 

Full  Automatic 

Automobile 

Builders'    Hoists 
BELT 

HYDRAULIC 
HAND  POWER 

NOTABLE  INSTALLATIONS: 

San  Francisco— Atlas  Bldg.,  (10  stories, 
class  "A")  30  H.  P.  Electric.  450  fett  per 
m.  Hale  Bros.  Store  5-20  H.  P.  Electric. 
2  Full  Automatic  Dumb  Waiters.  Claus 
Spreckels  Annex  2-25  H.  P.  Electric. 

Bf.rkklky— First  National  Bank.  20  H.  P. 
Passenger.  Marshall  Apartments.  l.S  H. 
P.  Passenger.    Masonic  Hall  Building. 

Oakl.and  — Tribune  Bldg.,  Electric  Pas- 
senger. S.  N.  Wood  &  Co..  20  H.  P.  Pas- 
senger. Full  Automatic  Dumb  Waiter. 

Los  Angeles  — Pacific  Electric  Railway 
Bldg..  8  30  H.  P.  Electric,  400  feet  per  m. 

Portland— Fleidner  Building.  Electric  20 
H.  P.  Masonic  Hall.  Electric  25  H.  P.. 
Swetland  Bldg..  two  25  H,  P.  Portland 
Comm<'rcial  Club  Building.  3-25  H.  P. 
Passenger.    1    OH.  P.  Freight. 

Sacramento— Golden  Eagle  Hotel.  1-20 
H,  P.  Passenger.         

San  Jose  —  Garden  City  Bank.  40  H.  P. 
Electric  Passenger.  450  feet  per  min. 

Ogden  — Wright  &  Sons'  Building.  25  H. 
P.  Electric  Passenger. 

Salt  Lake— Knutsford  Hotel.  17  H.  P. 
Electric  Passenger. 

By  fighting  the  Elevator  Trust  we  have 
saved  the  owners  of  buildings  thousands 
of  dollars. 

By  manufacturing  in  California  we  keep 
wages  and  dividends  at  home. 

Our  fight  for  the  right  to  manufacture 
is  your  fight. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  confirmed 
these  statements  by  enjoining  the  Elevator 
Trust  from  collxisive  bidding. 


R,  J.  DAVIS.  President. 

B.  C.  VAN  EMON.  Vicc-Prcs.  and  Manager. 

H.  B.  RATHBONE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS: 
Louis  F.  Monteagic  W.  P.  Plummer 

Geo.  F.  Pinckard  R.  S.  Hunkins. 


Office  and  Construction  Dept. 

52-54  NATOMA  ST., 

San  Francisco. 


WESTINQHOUSB  MOTORS  (our  special 
design)  used  exclusively. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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Pacific  Coast  Agents 
E.  SHORTHILL  CO.  MORAVA  CONTRUCTION   CO.  ^^^ 

MARSHALLTOWN,    IOWA 

CAST  BASES,   COLUMNS.  ETC. 


! 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 
STEEL  FRAMES,   ETC. 


I 


s*v 


€ 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 
BUFFALO    STEEL    COIVIPANY 

TONAWANDA,    N.    Y. 

ROUND,   SQUARE,   TWISTED.   SPIRAL 
HIGH  CARBON   BARS 


k 


Prompt  Shipments. 


GILHULY  &  AMBLER 


Atlas  Bldg.,  604  Mission  St.     ^^ 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 


HENRY  COWELL  LIME^TCEMENT  CO 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

GOLDEN   GATE  CEMENT 

GOLDEN   GATE   PLASTER 

LIME  (of  the  best  quality) 


Depot,  Union  and  Front  Sts. 


Office,  15  East  St. 


B 


JUIIIIIIII       bllllWii 

HERCULES  FIBER. 


Union  Bricit  Bonds. 

Best's  Keene'sCentent 


MM 


Pirtiud  CoMoL 


Mahoniflg  Latti. 


II    .  I  .  n  ^^^^—^^^      209  ^dii   i'edro  Street. 

union  Lime  Co.  ..^^^^         Bou.PhoBa.64. 

LOS   ANGELES,  CAL. 
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HVDREX 


^ 


I  t 


Used  ia 

the 
Tallest 
Building 


in  the 
World 


llydrex 
Felt 


llydrex 
Compound 

liydrex 


Damp 
Proof 
Paint 


SLNGER  BUILDLNG.  NEW  YORK.        (47  stories.)        Ernest  Flay^r.  .Architect. 


^^'—  RF.PRESFJ^TKD   BY  r^^ 

BovLE=LuEY  Company  'ncorporste. 

ENOfNEERS   AND    CONSTRUCTION   SLI'I'I.V  MERCHANTS 

732-744  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephoae,  Temporary  72^. 
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W.   H.   HEALY, 

PRtSIDENT. 


ROBERT  TIBBITTS, 

Vice-President. 

H.  T.  EASTMAN,  Chief  Engineer 


CHAS.  C.  HORTON, 

secretary-Treasurer. 


HEAI Y-TIBBITT3  CONSTRl"^"N  CO 


G    E   N   E  R   A    L 
^■^NTRACTORS 


FIRE-PH 


■  MG 


Inspect  and  note  quality  of  our  work  on  the 


Levi-Strauss  Building  at  Pine  and  Batter>r 
Streets,  which  we  fire-proofed  in  fifteen 
actual  working  days. 

And  watch  our  progress  on  the  fire-proofing 
of  the  Murphy-Grant  Building,  at  Bush  and 
Sansome  Streets. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


106=111  Hansford  Block,    =    268  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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FABRIC 


-A  Brief  Description 

Excelling  all  previous  offerings  in  artistic 
merits,  of  drawings  and  colorings,  in  the 
extensiveness  and  diversity  of  treatments, 
and  fashioned  with  a  careful  regard  for 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  in  Interior  Deco- 
rations. That  tells  the  story  of  the  lines 
handled  exclusively  by  the  only  shop  in 
San  Francisco,  where  you  can  find  all 
colors  correctly  assembled. 


RUGS 


CARPETS 


KUUKVVUUU 


I  ne 


THE    POPULAR    SHOP 


ylor  C»t  Sinclair  ^  o.    - 

^^_  DxJsH  Street  at  Van  Ness  ^% 

Interior  Decorators,    Designers  and  Assemblers. 
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MEDUSA 

A  Water-proofing  Compound  that 

makes  Concrete  impervious  to 

water  and  gives  absolutely 

permanent  results 


NO  PAINTING      NO  PATCHING      NO  UNBONDING 

Illustration  of  Monster  Concrete  SwimmingTank  of  OLYMPIC  CLUB  BLDC.  San  Francisco 
HENRY  A.  SCHULZE.  Architect  THOMPSON-STARRETT  CO..  Conductor, 


This  tank  of  a  1-2-4  mix,  was  made  absolutely 
Water-tight  by  an  admixture  of  1 J4  per  cent 
MKDUSA  WATKR-PROOF  COMPOUND 

WRITE  US  FOR  PAMPHl.ETS  AND  INFORMATION 

THE  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CO.,  Inc. 

587-593  MONADNOCK  BUILDING 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  621  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Medusa  Water-Proof  Compound  is  manufactured    only   at    the 

plants  of  the  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company  and  is 

protected   by  letters  patent  in   the  principal 

countries  of  the  world 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  AND  ADULTERATIONS 
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ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX 


ARCHITECTURAL         AND         ORNAMENTAL 
STEEL  AND   IRON  WORK 
Ralston  Iron  Works, 

20ih  and  Indiana  Sts,  S.  F. 

Burnett  Iron  Works   Fresno 

Central   Iron   Works.... 625    Florida   St.,   S.  F. 

Western  Iron  Works 125  Beale  St.,  S.  F. 

White   Ornamental    Iron   Co.. 

499  Monadnock  Building,  S.   F. 
Foot  of  Fifth  Ave.,  E.  Oakland 
Toshua  Hendy  Iron  Works, 

75  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Rolling  Mills, 

17th  and  Mississippi  Sts.,  S.   F. 
ARTIFICIAL  STONE.  SCAGLIOLA,  ETC. 

California  Scagliola  Co..  68-70  Clara  St.,  S.  F. 
Interlocking  Stone  Co..  563  9th  St.,  Oakland 
Hudson  Patent  Block  Co...  172  East  St.,  S.  F. 
Clinton  System,  L.  A.  Norris,  Agt.,  Monad- 
nock Bldg.,  S.  h\ 
ARTISTIC   FURNITURE 

Beach-Robinson  Co..  1717  California  St..  S.  F. 

\SBESTOS  GOODS 

Tohns-Manville  Company 180  Second  St. 

BANKS 

Wells-Fargo  National   Bank, 

Union  Trust  Bldg.,  S.   F. 
BANK  FIXTURES 

C.   F.   Weber  &   Co 1151   Polk  St.,   S.   F. 

New   Pedrara  Onyx   Co San   Diego 

BELTING.  PACKING,  ETC. 

Gorham  Rubber  Co...  105   Fremont  St.,  S.   F. 

H.    N.    Cook   Belting   Co., 

Fremont  and  Howard   Sts.,   S.   F. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co 573  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BLUE  PRINTS  &  DRAWING  MATERIALS 

Keutfel   .K-    Esser 48-50   Second   St.,   S.   F. 

Eugene  Dietzen 16-28  First  St.,  S.   F. 

BOILERS 

Keystone  Boiler  Works, 

Main  and  Folsom  Sts.,  S.  F. 

BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA 

Los  Angeles   Pressed   Brick  Co., 

1006  Union  Trust  Building,  Los  Angeles 
Carnegie   Brick  and   Pottery   Co., 

Montgqrnery  Building,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    ^Tc^ean    Co., 

Eddy    and    Hyde    Sts.,    S.    F. 
Calif.   Brick  &  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

223  Monadnock  Building,  S.  F. 
Sand    Lime    Brick — W.    F.    Barnes    Com- 
mercial Co. ..223  Monadnock  Building,  S.  F. 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  &  Pottery  Co., 

18th   and   Division    Sts.,   S.    F. 
r.RONZE  AND  IRON,  ORNAMENTAL 
John  Finn  Metal  Works, 

Second   and    Harrison    Sts.,    S.    F. 

Chr.  Deterding   67  Clementina  St.,  S.   F. 

BUILDERS'   HARDWARE 
Russell   &   Erwin   Mfg.   Co., 

933    Monadnock    Building,    S.    F. 
BJRLAPS,   CANVASES,   ETC. 
Richter  Mfg.  Co., 

2  Franklin  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
CAPITALS,  MOULDINGS,  ETC. 
Western  Builders*  Supply  Co., 

4th  and  Natoma  Sts.,  S.  F. 

C.\RBONIZING,     COATING     AND     OFFICE 
BUILDING   DIRECTORIES 

McCormick   «&:    Henderson  ..  110  Bush  St..  S.  F. 
CEMENT 

Pacific    Portland    Cement    Co., 

1024  Franklin  St.,  S.  F. 
Barneson  &  Hibberd  Co., ..175  East  St..  S.  F. 
Girvin  &   Eyre, 

Merchants  Exchange  Building,  S.  F. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. ...614  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Western  Building  Material  Co., 

430  California   St.,   S.   F. 
Maldonado  &   Co.,   Inc., 

268  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
CEMENT   AND   PLASTER    CONTRACTORS 

D.  Ross   Clark Builders'   Exchange,   S.    F. 

Van   Wagner   Bros Santa   Cruz 

' KMENT   TESTS 

E.  T.    Everett ..  Beach   and    Mason    Sts.,   S.    F. 


CONCRETE  MIXERS 

.American    Machinery    Exchange, 

830    Folsom   St.,   S.    F. 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

Corrugated  Bars,  sold  by  Jno.  B.  Leonard, 

623   Monadnock   Bldg..   S.   F. 
International   Fabric   &   Cable,   represented 
by  Western  Builders'   Supply  Co., 

4th  and  Natoma  Sts.,  S.  F. 
Fabricated    Structural    Steel,    sold   by   Gil- 

huly  &  Ambler Atlas  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

COTTON   FABRICS 

California   Cotton   Mills   Co., 

310  California  St.,  S.   F. 

CRUDE  FUEL  OIL 

Associated  Oil  Company ...  .Kohl  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Valvaline    Oil    Company, 

440  Brannan   St.,  S.   F. 

DAMP  PROOFING  COMPOUND 

Hydrex     Damp     Proof     Paint,     sold     by 
Boyle-Luey    Co. .  .Monadnock    Bldg..    S.    F. 

DOOR  HANGERS  ,     ^ 

Pitcher's   Hanger— The   Pacific  'lank   Co.. 

268   Market   St.,   S.    F. 
ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS  ^ 

Central   Electric  Co.. 185   Stevenson  St.,  b.   t . 
Century-Klein   Electrical   Co.,  ^       r,    t- 

623  Sansome  St..  b.  1*. 
Decker  Electrical  Co...  157  Minna  St..  S.  F. 
Steger    Electrical    Works Fresno,    Cal. 

ELEVATORS  o       e    i;. 

Van   Emon   Elevator  Co.46  Natoma  St.,  S.   t. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  ..   r,  •   .    c    i? 

Stockton  and  North  Point.  S.   v. 

ENGINEERS  ^  ,.       ^         a         c    t? 

W.  W.  Breite...925  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  t. 
Couchot  &  Thurston.. 604   Mission  St..  S.   K 

Schulz,  John 779  Market  St.,  S.   F. 

Leonard,  John  B..623  Monadnock  Bldg.,  b.  t. 

C.   F.   Wieland,  t,     i      c  i? 

911   Mutual  Savings  Bank,  S.  t. 

Frost  &  Sikes 845   Monadnock  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher  Co..  c.       c  n- 

507  Montgomery  St.,  b.  t. 

Badffcr  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  ^       o    u 

507  Montgomery  bt..  b.  t. 


Goodyear   Rubber  Company,  ,^     ,    ^  „^     ,,     p 

573-579  Market  St.,  S.   F. 

FIREPROOF    MATERIALS 

Western    Fireproof    Material    Co.,       „       ^    ^ 

42   Market   St.,   b.   r. 

FIREPROOF  WINDOWS  AND  DOORS 
A.  C.  Rulofson  Sheet  Metal  Works, 

Monadnock  Building,  b.   t. 

Fred  Nichols 1137   E.    16th   St.,  Oakland 

FIREPROOFING  .       ^ 

Clinton  System.  L.  A.  Norris.  Agt 

833   Monadnock  Budding,  S.   t. 
Hudson  Patent  Block  Co^..l72  East  St..  b.  F. 

Demolith   Co 310   Clementina  St.,  S.    F. 

Continental  Fireproofing  Co., 

908  Mutual   Bank  Budding,  b.   r. 

Western  Art  Tile  Co       .^     ^,        _,,        -      . 

Pacific  Elec.   Bldg.,  L.  A. 

Western   Expanded  Metal   Co., 

426  Crocker   Bldg..  S.   F. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

Goodyear   Rubber   Company, 

573-579  Market  St..  S.  F. 

FLOORS.    HARDWOOD,    MOSAIC    AND    IN- 
LAID 

Acme  Hardwood   Floor  Co.,         ,,  ,     ..        „     ^. 

136  Twelfth   St.,   S.    F. 

Inlaid   Floor  Co 759   Eddy  St.,  S.   F. 

Hardwood   Interior    Co., 

873  O'Farrell  St.,  S.   F. 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Baker  &   Hamilton 900  Third  St.,  S.  F. 

GENERAL      CONTRACTORS,      ENGINEERS. 
ETC. 

Lillcv  &  Thurston,  ,,.     .         c-.      c  t- 

Second,  near  Mission   St.,   b.  r. 

Long  &  Hoyt Monadnock  Building,   S.  F. 

T.  A.   Pettus,  Arcade  Building. 

109  O'Farrell  St.,  S.  F. 
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The  James  Stewart   Company, 

14  drant  Ave.,  S.  F, 

Gibson,    Mclntyrc   &   Satterlee, 

1116  CrocJcer  Bldg.,  S.  I. 
American  Construction  Co.  896  Eddy  St.,  S.  F. 
The  Lindgren-Hicks  Co.. 

2d  Floor  Old  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Delmar  Smith   Co... Kohl  Building,  S.   F. 

Richards-Neustadt  Construction  Co., 


208  Stimson  Building,  Los  Angeles 

237  Monadnock  Building,  S.  F. 

John   C.    Ince   Company 


406   Sutter  St.,  cor.  Stockton,  S.   F. 
Hovt  Bros., 

Builders*   Exchange,  S.   F.,  and  Santa  Rosa 
Healy-Tibbitts   Construction    Co., 

106-11   Hansford  block,   S.   F. 

O.    M.    Bullock 1420    Broadway,    Oakland 

Shaw  Company 406  Kearny  St.,   S.   F. 

GENERAL   INSPECTION 

Western   Inspection   Bureau, 

621    Monadnock   Building,   S.    F. 

GLASS— PRISM,  ART,  ETC.  „    _ 

Cal.  Art  Glass  Works.. 938  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 
Holt.  Habenicht  fk  Howlett.269  Fell  St.,  S.  F. 
San   Francisco  Art  Glass  Works, 

944  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 

GRATES  AND  TILE 

W.   C.   McGeorge  Co.. 

430   Monadnock   Bldg.,   S.    F. 
271    Twelfth   St..  Oakland 

HARD  WALL   PLASTER 

Empire   Plaster  Co.,  r.    t? 

16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  S.  F. 
Marbleite  Hardwall  Plaster,  sold  by  West- 
ern   Building   Material    Co.. 

340  Steuart  St.,  S.  F. 
Chubbuck   &  Harris 710   Mission    St.,   S.  F. 

HARDWOOD  FINISH 

Dieckman  Hardwood  Co., 

412    Merchants'    Ex.    Bldg.,    S.    F. 

HEATING  APPLIANCES,  ENGINEERS,  ETC. 
Solar  Heater  Co., 

333  New  High  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Machinery   &   Electrical   Co.. 

251  N.  Main  St..  L.  A^ 


Mangmm  &  Otter,  Inc.. 538  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 
The   F.   Klein   Square   Furnace. 

53  S.  2d  St.,  San  Jose 
Pacific  Blower  &  Heater  Co., 

3261    17th  St.,  S.   F. 
Gilley-Schmid   Co.,   Inc.. 

13th  and  Mission  Sts..  S.  F. 

INSURANCE 

Pacific  Surety  Co.. 326  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Voss,  Conrad  &  Co.,   Monadnock   Bldg.,  S.   F. 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

L.  Torer  &   Son 1527   Pine  St.,  S.    F. 

J.    Llewellyn    Co Oakland. 

,  Schastey  &  Vollmer, 

1930    Van    Ness   Ave..    S.    F. 
Taylor  &  Sinclair  Co.,  Inc., 

1464    Bush    St..    S.     F. 
A.    W.    Reiber    Co...  1607    Broadway,    Oakland 

LAMPS 

The  Angle  Lamp — Boesch  Lamp  (  o., 

1135  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 
California  Incandescent  Lamp   Co.. 

Atlas   Bldg.,   S.    F. 

LAUNDRY  TRAYS 

J.  F.  Reilly  &  Co 23  Spencer  Place,  S.  F. 

LIGHTING   FIXTURES 

Duffner  &  Kimherly  Co New  York 

The  Enos  Company, 

Gough  and  Pine  Sts.,  S.  F. 
Adams  &  Hollopeter, .  1882   Market   St..  S.   F. 

LIGHT  AND  WATER  POWER  MACHINERY 

Pacific  Alamo  Mfg.  Co Box  449,  S.    F. 

Bennett   i'etroleum   Burner  Co., 

579  Howard  St.,  S.  F. 

LIME 

Hcnrv  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co., 

15  East  St.,  S.  F. 
Union    Lime    Company, 

San   Pedro   St.   and   Central   Ave.,   L.   A. 


North  Point  Warehouse  Co., 

Mason  and   Bay   Sts.,  S.   F. 

LUMBER                                      ^  ,^  ,  ,      , 

Redwood     Manufacturers    Co Oakland 

Sunset  Lumber  Co.,  ^  . .      . 

First  and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland 

White  Bros Spear  and  Howard  Sts.,  S.  F. 

MACHINERY  AND  MACHINERY  SUPPLIES 

Eby  Machinery  Co Hansford   Bldg.,  S.   F. 

Harron,   Rickard   &   McCone,  ^       „    ^ 

436  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Henshaw,  Bulkley   &  Co., 

219  Spear  St.,  S.  F 
335  E.  Third  St.,   Los  Angeles 
Machinery     &     Electrical     Co., 

251    N.    Main    St.,    L.    A. 
164  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.,  . 

19th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  S.  t. 
Moore,  Chas.  C,  Mission  and  1st  Sts.,  S.  F. 
Risdon  Iron  Works, 

Steuart  and   Folsom   Sts.,  b.   r. 
Steiger  and  Kerr  Stove  and  Foundry  Co 

18th  and  Folsom  Sts.,  S.  F. 

The  Hewitt  Machinery  Co.,  .    o.      c     u 

37    Second   St.,   b.   r. 

MANTELS  ,   ^ 

Artistic  Stone   Mantel   Co.,  ,     c.      c     t- 

344  Tenth  St.,  S.   F. 

MARBLE  ,,        ^       ,   _,,  .       c   TT 

Alaska  Marble  Co.. 621  Monadnock  Bldg.,  S.  t. 

MATTING  RUBBER  AND  TILING  RUBBER 
Goodyear   Rubber   Company.  o       c     17 

573-579  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

METAL  SHINGLES    ^     ,     ,    ^,   „       ,, 
Meurer  Bros.,  rep.  by  J.  A.  McDonald. 

Builders'    Exchange    Bldg.,   b.    t. 
METAL  WEATHER  STRIPS 

Williams  &  Carter  Company.  .     o.      c     tt 

197  Jessie  St.,  S.  F. 

METAL      WINDOWS,      ASBESTOS      MATE- 

RIALS.,    ETC.  „ 

A.  Willkomm 779  Market  St.,  S.  t. 

MILL  W'ORK 

M.    Hansen   &   Co.,  ,,   „  c      c     t,- 

251   King  St.,   136  Berry   St.,  S.    t. 

^JUNICIPAL  LIGHTING—; _  , ,     . 

H.  A.   Smith 621   Mariposa  Ave.,  Oaklan 

OFFICE  BUILDING  DIRECTORIES 

McCormick  &  Henderson. .  .1 10  Bush  St.,  b.  t. 

OIL    BURNERS 

California  Oil   Burner  Co.^  c*      Q    V 

235  Tehama  St.,  b.   t. 

••Little    Giant,"    G.    E.    Witt    Co  ,  _        ^     _ 

1165    Howard    St.,    S.    ¥. 

Dunn    Petroleum    Burner,         ,     _,,,         <,     w 
217    Monadnock    Bldg.,    b.    t. 
Bennett's    Petroleum    Burner    Co.     ^        ^     „ 

579    Howard    St.,    S.    K 

S    T.  Johnson   Co 1334   Mission   St.,  S.   F. 

ORNAMENTAL    CEMENT    WORK,    CAPITALS 

AND  BRACKETS       „.,,,_,  <;  p 

D.    Ross  Clarke Builders'   Exchange,   b.  f. 

Western   Builders'   Supply   Co., 

4th   and  Natoma  bts.,   o.  r. 

PAINTS,  OILS.  VARNISHES,  ETC.    ^      ^  _ 

Bass-Heuter  Paint  Co..  1814  Market  St.,  S.  t. 

Klatt-Hirsch  Co 113   Front  St.,  b.  t. 

Paraffine   Paint   Co., 

Merchants   Exchange   Building,   b.  r. 
Pacific   Paint    and   Varnish    Co., 

549   Howard   St.,  S.  F. 

RAILROADS  ^       _    „ 

Southern   Pacific  Company,  Flood   Bldg.,  b.  f. 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 
John  B.  Leonard,  C.  E.  Agent  Corrugated 

Bars 623   Monadnock   Building,  S.   i|. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co Detroit,  Mich. 

(Kahn    Bar) 601    Mission   St.,   S.    F. 

Victor  Stanquist  &  Co.. 65   Landers  St.,  S.    r . 
American    Pacific   Construction   Company. 

Pacific   Bldg.,  S.    l'. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  APPLIANCES 
Concrete    Reinforcing    Fabric,    made    by 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co S.   r. 
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ROOFING  AND   ROOFING   MATERIALS  STRUCTURAL   STEEL  AND   IRON— Continued 

The  Watson  Roof  Co 176  Oak  St.,  S.   F.  Central   Iron   Works 625   Florida  St.,  S.  F. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co.. 307  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Woods   Sc   Huddart 356   Market   .St.,   S.    F. 

Western   Builders'   Supply  Co.,  Pacific   Rolling   Mills, 

4th  and  Natoma  Sts.,   S.   F.  I7th  and  Mississippi  Sts.,  S.  F. 

Asbestos   Roofing,   H.   W.  Johns-Manville       •  Western   Iron  Works 125   Bealc  St.,  S.   F. 

Co 180  Second  St.,  S.    F.  Joshua  Hendy   Iron  Works, 

W.   H.   Wilson 42-44   Natoma  St.,   S.    F.  75   Fremont  St.,  S.    F. 

SANITARY    SPECIALTIES  THEATER      AND      CHURCH      SEATS      AND 

Sanitary    Devices    Mfg.    Co.,    Compressed  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Air  bystcm,  etc.,  Spencer  Desk  Co. ..509  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

16th  and  San  Bruno  Ave.,  S.  F.  C.   F.  Weber  &  Company, 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES  ^.noATr    ^^rAMTcr  c^^ix?°^^  ^**'  ^'  ^' 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co 1151  Polk  St.,  S.  F.  TILE,  MOSAIC,  MANTELS,  ETC. 

Spencer  Desk  Co...  509  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.  Western   Art  Tile   Co., 

cTjrtriTT  \ifVT^..T    wrr^Tnj-  Pacific    Electric    Building,    L.    A. 

^''Tc^'ll^h.'^.''^'^. San   Mateo  W.  W.  Montague  &  Co 

A.  CRulofson^       Monadnock  building,  S.  F.  p^^j^^   j^^„^^,   ^    Tu^^^^d  Polk  Sts..  S.   F. 

SIDEWALK  LIGHTS  125  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland 

John  McGuigan   &  Co.,                        c*     c    i?  TILE   ROOF  CONTRACTOR 

1913  Mission  St.,  S.  F.  Mark  Kirkby, 

STAFF  AND  STUCCO  WORK  226  Stimson  Building,   Los  Angeles 

J.  Fred  Jurgewitz,  TRANSOM    OPENERS 

1017  E.   16th  St.,  East  Oakland  Weil  Mnfg.  Co 150  Fifth  St.,  S.  F. 

T.    E.    Manetta WATERPROOFING   FELT 

STANDARD  SCALES  Hydrex    Felt    &    Engineering    Co.,    repre- 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  sented  by   Boyle-Luey  Co., 

531  Howard  St.,  S.  F.  Monadnock  Building,  S.   F. 

George   A.    Riggs,   rep.    The   Howe    Scale  WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE.  ETC. 

Co The   Building   Material   Co.,   Inc.. 

STEEL    ERECTING  587  Monadnock  Bldg.,  S.   F. 

C.  A.  Blume 925  Golden  Gate  Ave.,   S.  F.  C.   I.  Waterproofing  Co., 

STRUCTURAL   STEEL    AND   IRON  „rTXTT.^„ro                           ^^^^  Broadway,  Oakland 

Brode  &  Clark  Iron  Works,  WINDOWS 

621    Howard   St.     S.    F.  Hipolito  Reversible  Windows, 

Burnett    Iron    Works..! Fresno,    Cal."  634   Maple  Ave.,   Los   Angeles 

Doble,  Abner.,  WOOD  FINISHING 

Fremont  and  Howard  Sts.,  S.  F.  Bridgeport    Wood    Finishing    Co.,    Repre- 

Ralston    Iron   Works,  sented  by  Whittier,  Coburn  Co., 

20th  and  Indiana  Sts.,  S.  F.  18  Sansome  St.,  S.   F. 


A7^\^ILLHOMM 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  TOCH  BRi  ^  New  YorR 

Established  I84S 
Offices    at 

MIDW^AT  BUILDING         779   MARKET  ST. 


Rooms  21-25 


PHone,  Temporary  3975 


REPRESENTING 
R.  1.  ^W.  DAMP-RHSISTING  PAINTS  SYKIIS'  CUP  LATH 

ASBESTOLITH   FIRE-PROOF  FLOORING 

LITii   CSl    LINOFELT    SOUND    DEAFENERS 
JOHN  W.   RAFP    nALAMEIN    DOORS.  AVINDOWS    AND    TRIM 

LUPTON  fire:-proof  windows 

K.NAPP  STEEL    STUDS  DURABILITY  SLATE  ROOFING 

ACME    PRISMS  AND  VAULT  LIGHTS 

ACORN    NATURAL    VENTILATORS 

MAGNESIA    FIRE-PROOF    PAINTS 
ERNFCIiH  CSl  SALMSTEINS  MARBLF  FNAMEL  PAINT 
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t  '  I    Architects  to-dav  should  realize  the  necessity  of  PROPERLY  prepar- 

^    inu  the  foundation  for  the  finish  on  woodwork,  in  order  to  insure  a  pei  - 

manent    transparent  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  finish.    There  is   but   one 

wav  to  Accomplish  this  result,  and  that  is  to  be  SURE  that  the  pores  of  all 

...od  are  filled  with  Wheeler  Wood  Filler.     Another  Architects   Opinion: 

•■F<.r  25   years  1  have  tried   and  t'xiK'riment.d  with   every 

«rade  of  tiller  on  the  market,  and  1  find  from  my  experiments 

that  the  Wheeler  Patent   Wood    Filler   is   the   cheapest  and 

most  durable  of  all.    It  hlls  the  pores  of  every  variety  of  wood 

Hush     brings  out   the   life  and  grain  and  will  never  shrmk 

under  the  varnish.    I  have  used  it  here  in  the  tinisliinB  of  all 

classes   of  work,    including   many   hrst  class  dwellings  and 

public  buildings,  and  will  gladly  show  work  done  with  it  15 

years   ago   standing   to-day    as   well    preserved   as   if   freslily 

finished."  .        ^  ..  .  r         .•  ..•  a 

Our  Modern  Wood  Finishing  booklet  gives  full  information  on  the  wood 

finishing  subject  —  mailed  free    on  request. 


FINISHING   CO. 

Philadelphia       Bojton 


m 


THE   BRIDGEPORT    WOOD 

New  Milford.  Ct.       New  York       Chicago 

IL  WHITTIER-COBURN  COMPANY 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
8  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 


1    X 


^^^ 


fifj^??^ 


-«sarf'" 


PRISM 


a^ 


HOLT,  HABtNlum'  &  HOWLETT.  Inc. 

269   FELL  STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FRANK  HOWLETT 


TELEPHONE,   MARKET  479 

RUDOLPH  HABENICHT 


WILLIAM  HOLT 


l! 


lOT 


and 


nbing,  Heating  and 
eet  Metal  Works 


Phone,  Red  41 


San   Mateo,  C-el 


• 
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LI  NT 
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BBBBBBB&KiiiMBiiirif'iwi'i " '"  "^ 

B    PACIFIC  COA5 

CEIUNO«    FIRE-PROOFING 

H    DEPARTMENT . 


833  Monadnock  Building 


SEATTLE  _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO      fiTlTlOHS 


LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PERCY  J      :               <                                                             "                                                                  HERBERT  S.    MEYER 

HARDWOOD  INTERIOR  CO. 

INLAID     FLOORS 
WAINSCOTING 

Agency   for    WOOD-MOSAIC    FLOORING    CO..    ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 

aRRELL    street                             phone    franklin    2142 

1                                  NEAR   POLK                              SAN    FRANCISCO 

n 


A  I 


o 


*^ 


MANUFA( 


^^ 


ARTISTIC 
WOOD  GRILLES 


MOLDINGS 

FINE  CABINET   WORK 

Ornamental  Floors  and   Borders 


^ 


D 


\. 


J 


Mills: 
S.  E.  CORNER   18TH 
and  HARRISON  STS. 


759  EDDY  Street,  (near  van  ness)  San  Francisco,  cal. 


Formerly  at  422   SUTTER    STREET. 


PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO 


COAST    DISTRIBUTORS    FOR 


DETROIT    WHITE   LEAD    WORKS 

Leads,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes 


All  Kinds  of  Structural  Steel  Paints 
Phone  Temporary  741 


«4^Q  HOWARD    ST, 

San  Rrancisco 
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Fixtures 
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Grilles 
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Francisco,  Cal. 
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WtGUADANTK 

ALL  OUD  HIGH 

fMKIHPOQTU) 

hAHBLtrilTATIONS 

TOBePtRPeCT 

WlTHTHeVEDY 

F1NE6T  EVER- 
U5TING 
fRENLH 
P0U5M, 


::i 


L 


I^ 


OFFICE  O  YARD 

68-70  CLAKA  5TREET 
A\N  mANClSCO,  CAL. 


THEnOST 
ELEGAMT 
INTERIOR 

ttCORAT.t/iiu 
niALl  tOLOR5 
LOWE5TP«ia5 

QHtERfUaY 

fuRni5Heo 


ESTABLISHED  1879 


Telephone   TEMPORARY  181T 


INCORPORATED   1893 
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MEMORIAL    WINDOWS     A     SPECIALTY 
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93B  llnmarb  S^U  «rt.  5th  mxh  fith. 


&an  MrmuxBtQ,  (LaL 
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FOR 

HEATING  AND  POWER 
PLANTS 


Internal  Furnace  Boilers 


(Scotcli  Marine) 


15  H.  P.   to  250  H.  p.   in  Sin^rje  Units. 


WHERE  HEAD  ROOM  IS  LIMITED  WE  BUILD  THESE    WITHOUT  DOME 


Prices  and  Catalogs  of 


^V 


TT  A 


^^V.  A. 


-L  ?  J.      JL. 


LTUN 


T 


COK.  THIRD  AND  BERRY  STS.,  SAN   KRAN'CISCO,  CAL. 


W .  W.  MONTAGUE 

_=  &  CO.  

Mantels,  Grates 
and  Tile 

Fire    Place    Fixtures 

Mosaic  and 
Ceramic   Tile    Floors 


Onp  nf  th<"  ^»»w  \t Anf apiip  Eir»^-P!arps; 


SALESROOM: 

644-^6  POLK  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


SANITARY  J^P    /lANilFACTilRING  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SWEEPIN 


COMPRESSED  AIR  SYSTEM 
VACUUM  SYSTEM 

COMBINBD 

COMPRESSED  AIR 
and  VACUUM  SYSTEM 

STATIONARY  PLANTS 

PORTABLE 
APPARATUS 

AUTOMATIC  AIR 
DUST  REMOVING 
DEVICES 


Stationary  Plants  Installed 
and  in  Course  of  Installa- 
tion in  San  Francisco: 

Humboldt  Bank  Building 

Bank  of  Cattfornia 

MacDonough  Building 
L'nited  Stales  Mint 
United  States  Post  Office 
Hale  Bros..  Inc. 
Monadnock  Building 
Chronicle  Building 
Union  Trust  Building 
Grant  Building 
Crocker  Building 
Shreve  Building 
A.  Schilling  6.  Co  Building 
Fairmont  Hotel 
St.  Francis  Hotel 
Shreve  &  Co. 

Deneen  Building 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

Bank  of  Italy 

Hotel  Menio 

Hotel  Bellevue 

Alaska  Commercial  Build'g 

Pabst  Building 

Metropolis  Bank  Building 

Hotel  Robins 

Hotel  Normandie 

Williams  Building 


San  Francisco  Factory  and  Office: 

SIXTEENTH    STREET   and    SAN    BRUNO    AVENUE 


r 


r 
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W.  E.  Dennison,  President 


James  H.  Bishop,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Steiger,  Manaj^er 


5TUUCK  .MA COTTA  and  Pui ibRV  WORKS 


Manufacturers :  Architectural  Terra  Cotta;  Semi-dry 
Pressed  Brick;  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe; 
Hollow  Tile  Fire-Proofing;  Terra  Cotta  Chimney 
Pipe;  Electric  Conduit  Tile,  Drain  Tile  :    :    : 

Brick  Mantels;   Tile  Mantels;   Urns  and  Vases 
Laundry  Tubs;    Kitchen  Sinks;    Flush  Tanks 

Acid  Jars;  Acid  Pipes;  Acid  Brick;   Fire  Clay;  Modeling 
Clay;    Fire    Brick    Dust     :     Fire    Brick;    Fire     Tile 


Main  Office  and  San  Francisco  Yard: 

EIGHTEENTH  AND  DIVISION  STREETS 

Factory:  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


II 


II 


TERRA  COTTA.PRESSED  BRICK,PIPE, 
FIRE  PROOFING.ROOFING  TILE,       ^ 
FLUE  LININGS,  FIRE  TILE,        ^ 
LAUNDRY  TRAYS, 
ETC. 


t1 


^c^ 


V>i 


^KS 


^O 


LINCOLN,CAL 

OFFICE-- 

EDDY  &  HYDE  STS..SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(l 


PKI S^FD  BK'  k 


THE  FINEST  PRESSED  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 

All  Shapes,  All  Colors.  Impervious  Roofing  Tile,  Mission, 
Spanish,  Oriental.  Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick,  the  Highest 
Grades  Made.  Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing.  Mantel  Tile. 
Hearth  Tile.     X'itrified  Paving  Brick.     Salt  Glazed  Conduits. 


Office: 


re/es,  Ca\. 


1006  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING 


p    J                                                                                                     TFMP     24fin 

(—       a 

•^  '  IFTR.    ,,^  t   ■--.^,. 

BRODEand*       "-^    IRON 

WO 

RKS 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and  STEEL  bu.^umu.uRS 

FRANCISCO 

OFFICE    AND    WORKS 

621-625    HOWARD   STREET 

Opposite  New  Montgomery 

SAN 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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iMMI 


OUR  TENTH   STREET  BRANCH.    This  Building  is  Built  of  Carneifie  Pressed  and  Glazed  Brick 

^^     I  ^      Vitrified,  Pressed,  Glazed,   Paving,   Fire, 
f      '     PC       f'l^*^    Tile,     Fire    Clay,    Fire    Brick»  Dust 


F? 


B^^      I     %     ^     W^       ArcTiU-crural  Terra  Cotta.  Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing  Si'mi- 
■      m      ■       ^^^^       ■       ^       i3ry    Pressed  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pipe.  Brick  and 
Tile  Mantels,  Flue  Tininjrs.  Urns  and  Vases.  FJower  Pots.  All  kinds  of  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  bewer  Pipe 


BRICK  &  Pi 


M.  A.  MUKPHV.   General  Manager 
Main  Office.  MONTGOWERY  BLOCK,  628  MONTGOMERY  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Yards:     San  Francisco,  Oakland,   Berkeley.  San  Jose 


Estimates  turnlshed 
Pile  Foundations 


W.  B.  Rt»S.  Pmideflt    

ROBERT  DAY,  Vice-President 
CLAY  SLOOIMB.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


1 


American  Construction  Gom^i 


General  Contractors 


YM  and  Brldje  Wng  896  Eddy  Street. 

Erection  of  Steel  Structures        SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAl. 


When  writing  to  A 


lention  this  Magazine. 


ii 

Ji 

ii 


Phone  Temporary  2211 

T.  A.  PETTUS 

General 
Contractor 

Pile  Foundations,  Bridg^es, 

Wharves,  Class  A.,  B.,  C. 

Building^s 

^Get  your  plans  for  what  you  want 
from  some  first  class  architect, 
bring  them  to  me  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  your  building  will  cost 
and  back  my  judgment  with  a 
cash  bond.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  what  you  want  upon  your  lot, 
come  and  see  me  and  I  will  cheer- 
fully give  you  the  benefit  of  25 
years'  of  San  Francisco  experience 
m  the  building  business. 

109  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Boston 
Polish 

Is  the   Best  Finish 
Made  for  Floors, 
Interior  Woodwork 
I  Furniture 


fl  Not  brittle,  will  neither  scratch  nor  de- 
face, like  shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not  soft 
and  sticky,  like  beeswax.  Perfectly  trans- 
parent, preservingr  the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Without  doubt  the 
most  Ecooomical  and  Satisfactory  Poiisii 
Koown  for  Hardwood  Floors.  Q  For  sale  by 
dealers  in  paints,  hardware  and  house 
furnishings.  flSend  for  our  free  book- 
let, tellintr  of  the  many  advantages  of 
BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

The  Butcher  Polish  Co. 

356  Atlantic  Avenue,   BOSTON.  MASS. 

OUR  No.  3  REVIVER 

is  a  superior  finish  for  kitchen 
and  piazza  floors 


YORK 
BUFFALO 


PITTSBURG 
CHICAGO 


jame: 


FOUNDED  1845 


ST.   LOUIS 
^CW  ORLEANS 
BALTIMORE 
LONDON 


rEWART  &  CO 


MANA        RS  OF   CONSTRUCTION 


WILBUR    S.  SAMPLE 
DISTRICT   MANAGER 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
14.  GRANT    AVENUE 


Alfred  L.  Meykrstein.  President 
John  S.  Drum,  Vice  President 


William  F.  Humphrey,  S(>cretary 
Thomas  Vigus,  General   Manager 


TELEPHONE  FRANKLIN  724 
P.  O.  BOX  544 


American=Pacific  Construction  Co. 


Plant  and  Wareh(uise, 
N.  W.  Cor.  7th  and  Townsend  Streets 


Contractors  and  Engineers 

General  Offices, 
Pacific  Building,  4th  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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IN  OUR 
NEW  BUILDING 
545-547  Mission  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


rf\ 


A^i 


PAt     IC 
PAi'tK  COMPA 


I 


VULGAND 

ROui-mi: 


BEST 
READY 


Compare    our    Quality    with 
that  of  the  other  fellow. 

We    Carry    the 
Following  Brands: 

ASPHALT 

^  RUBBER^ 


ROOFINC 

on 
EARTH 


and  SILEX 

LARGE  STOCK 
ALWAYS    ON    HAND 


PACIFIC  COAM     frKLOMPANY 

545=547  MISSION    STREET 
Telephone  Temporary  3730  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Rolled  by  The  Rogers-Shear  Co.,  Warren,  Fa. 


Copy  of  certificate  of  tests  made  on  OUR  SPECIAL  RE-INFORCINQ  STEEL  BAR, 

May  29th,  1907,  by  Tinius  Olsen  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bars  were  taken  at  random  from  a  carload  of  material  ready  to  be  shipped. 


No. 

Size 

Area  in 
square 
inches 

Limit  of 

Elasticity 
in  lbs. 

Limit  of 
Elasticity 

per 

SQ.  inch 

in  lbs. 

Broke 
at 

in  lbs. 

Ultimate 

Strain  per 

sq.  inch 

in  lbs. 

Elonfiration 

in 

8  inches 

Elongation 

per  cent 

of  oriifinal 

lenjfth 

Reduc- 
tion of 
area 

1 

2 
.S 
4 
5 
6 

.7S5 
.755 
.752 
.502 
.500 
.500 

.4476 
.4476 
.4440 
.1979 
.1%0 
.]%0 

28,7.30 
28,  .500 
28,570 
13,040 
13,420 
13,310 

64,190 
63, 670 
64,  .350 
65. 890 
68, 460 
67,910 

43,370 
43,610 
43,670 
17,620 
17,5.^0 
17,510 

98,890 
97,430 
98,360 
89,0.30 
89,440 
89,  .340 

1.68" 
1.84" 
1 .64" 
1  .60" 
1.76" 
1..52" 

21.0% 
23.0% 
20.5% 
20.0% 
22.0% 
19.0% 

.36.0% 
3C).0% 
39.5% 
44.0% 
45.0% 
31  .0% 

Note  the  hi^h  elastic  limit  and  hijrh  tensile  strength  together  with  the  high  elongation,  this  bar  will 
easily  bend  to  its  own  diameter  or  square  without  sign  of  fracture. 

A.sK  Us  For  Vrices—^^mtmmmmk 

f^-^nsKa^w,  BulKley  &  Co. 


219-221  SPEA 

XclepKone  Temporary   l-^^O 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


METAl  COVRRF!) 

FIRE-PROOF 


Manufactured  in   California 
Better  than  Eastern  (loods 

Also  Sash  and  Window  Frames 

Interior  Finish,  Etc. 

(All  Metal) 

See  my  work  in  the  Murphy  and 
Hasley  Buildings.  San  Francisco 

METAL  DOORS  AWARDED  GOLD 

MEDAL  AT   CALIFORNIA 

STATE  FAIR 

FRED  NICHOLS 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

1I3HIE.  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  OAKLAND 

Phone,  Merritt  2571 

W.  C.  McGEORGE  CO..  Agents 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
271  Twelfth  Street.  Oakland 


Vtctor  Stadquist 


Richard  J.  H.  Porbo^ 


Phone  Market  1257 

Victor 
Stanquist   &  Co. 

Contractors  for 
San  Francisco's 
First  Reinforced 
Concrete    Office 
Building 

Concrete  Foundations,  Artificial 
Stone    Sidewalks,    Cement 
Work    of    PLvery    De- 
scription. 

Landers   Street 

Between  14tli  and  15th  Streets 

San  Francisco 
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tr^KLi 


BY 


ir^ic 


I 


1  EM 


q  Sand-Lime  Brick  is  fast  being  adopted  by  Amer- 
kan  Builders  because  of  its  various  merits  and  advan- 
tases  q  The  first  successful  System  of  Manufacture, 
Developed  in  Germany,  and  the  Only  One  based  on 
Perfect  Scientific  Principles  is  the  Schwarz  System. 
fl  Western  America  offers  Splendid  Industrial  Op- 
portunities in  the  Establishment  of  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Plants  q  The. Patents  for  the  Schwarz  bctentiju 
System  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  controlled  by  the 


W.  F.  Barnes  G>mmercial   Company 

299  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  Phone  Temporary  3097 

Send  for  Full  and  Accurate  Information  about  Sand-Lime  Bricks  and 
th  "ir  making.     Also  estimates  for  Brick  either  Natural  or  Colored. 


Ifli 


IT, 


is  beine  used  extensively  in  rebuilding  San  Francisco.  It  not 
only  covers  hundreds  of  temporary  structures  but  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  plans  of  architects  engaged  in  he 
erection  of  the  large  buildings  now  under  way.  Maltho.d  is 
impervious  to  heat,  cold,  dampness,  acids  and  alkalies.  Malthoid 
lasts  longer  and  gives  better  results  than  any  other  roohng. 
Send    for   booklets    that   will    tell    you    all    about    Malthoid. 

PABCO  DAMP-PROOF  COMPOUND 

is  in  great  demand  for  coating  cement  and  brick  walls  It 
forms  a  tough  elastic  coating  that  permits  the  plaster  to  adhere 
tenaciously,  and  prevents  moisture  in  the  brick  from  entering 
the  plaster.  Buildings  coated  with  Pabco  Damp- Proof  Com- 
pound are  dry  and  free  from  musty  odors.     Send  for  folder. 

THE   PARAFFINE   PAINT  CO. 


City  Warehouse 
General  Offices 


Guerrero  near  15th  Street,  San  Francisco 
Merchants*  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


E. 


O.  JUDAH, 

313  INor-th  Uos  Anareles  St.,  -^^^ 

Qeaeral  RepreaeaUtlve  Sootkoi  CalHoraU.  Ariiona,  PlefW  ncxK* 


Itoiloi* 


Six-Story  Steel  and  Brick  Building  of  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Sax-ingx—C.  W.  Dickey.  Auhitect 


C.  f.  WATER =P 


I 


ll 


V 


Used  on  this  Handsome  Bank  and  Office  Building: 

An  Invisible  Lif|uid  Mineral  Compound  which  Keeps  Out  Water^and 
Dampness     in     Reinforced    Concrete,     Stone    and     Hrick     Buildin|,^s. 

MAKES  THE  WALLS  WATER  TIGHT.  DOES  NOT 
CHANGE    COLOR    OF   BRICK   OR   CONCRETE 

Costs  Less  and  will  do  more  work,  and  do  it  Easier,  Quicker  and  Better 
than  any  so-called  Water-proofing  on  the  market.  C.  I.  Water-proofing^ 
Prevents  Alkali.  Can  add  any  color  to  Mixture  as  Architect  or  Owner 
may  Desire. 

ARCHITECTS  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  WHEN  THEY  SPECIFY  C.  I.  WATER-PROOFING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


Phone 

Oakland 

2851 


C. 


ROOFING  CO. 


1397  BROA 


Home 
OAKLAND,   CAL.  '^K-AZU 
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A 


THE -^HELDUN  BUILDINC;    MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ben  G.  McDougall.  Architect. 


This  Reinforced  Concrete  Office  Building 
to  be  trimmed  throughout  with 

Russwin  Unit  Locks  and  Hardware 
through  J  OUST  Bros. 

RUSSELL  &   FRWIN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  Britain,   Conn. 


933 


Pacific  Coast  Omge  and  Sample   K.H.m  : 

9^.7    MONADNOCK    BlILDlNti, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAI.. 


PHONK,    KKAKNV   LvO 
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TEL.  TEMPORARY  3511 


F.  L.  LATHROP.  Manager 


NORTH  POINT  WAREHOI'^f  CO. 


Incorporated 


General  WareHousing 

Any  Quantity  LIME  and  PLASTER 

for  Immediate  Delivery 


OKFICE: 

MASON  AND  BAY  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Private  Railroad  Track  Connecting 
S.  P.  at  Vallejo  Street  Santa  Fe  at  Lombard  Street 

C.  &  N.  W.  at  Lombard  Street  N.  P.  C.  at  Lombard  Street 


THE   NICHOLS 

Metal  Doors,  Frames  and  Sash 
MANTELS  and  TILES 
BUILDING   SUPPLIES 


AT1CINS0N    TILTING 
Manufacturers  of 

THE    HAMILTON   GRATE 


WM.  C.  McQC^RGE  COr."ANY 

A  Few   Grates  in   Stock 
will  be  Sold  at  a  Sacrifice 


Room  430  MONADNOCK   BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Temporary  4459 


L 


271   TWELFTH    STREET 

OAKLAND 

Phones  Oakland  2943 
Home  A  2943 
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HARRON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


KARD  k 


ci 


NE, 


ANQELES 


FOOTE  CONCRETE  MttlR. 


HOISTINQ     ENGINES  CONCRETE     MIXERS 

"*"     MATERIAL     ELEVATORS  ^^'^^'^n^Pp^lCK    %ONS 

AIR     COMPRESSORS  DERRICK    jRONS 

PNEUMATIC     TOOLS  SUPPLIES 


CONCRFTF  KtiNFORCING  FABRIC 


For 


alls.  Floors  ano  Roofs 


Variety  of  Constructions 


Communicat©    with 


American  Steiii  dnd  Wire  Company 


ISCO    -     LOS 


PORT 


'i  u 


SEATTLE 
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n 


St  Marks  Hotrl    Oakland.      Ben  G.  McUoueali.  Architect.      John  B.  Leonard.  Engineer. 

Lindgren  &  Hicks  Co..  Contractors. 


(  UKKl 


^..^ 


exclusively 


BARS  FOR 

'ONTRETE 

einforcement 


These  bars  are  carried  in  stock  in  San  Francisco,   and  can  be  furnished 
in  any  length  up  to  30   feet    at    once,   up  to  60    feet    on   special    order. 

All  Official  Tests  and  Juries  have  ^iven  Corrugated  Bars  First  Place 

Why  take  chances  with  inferior  forms  of  Reinforcement  wlien  the  use  of 
CORRUGATED   BARS  insures  perfect  bonding  and   permanency  of   structure  ? 


JOHN  B.  LEONARD,  C.  E.,  Agent 

623-625    Monadnock   Building,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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^ 


Here's  a  Safe  PI 
to  Put  Yo\ir  M 


one^ 


NO  POSSIBLE 
CHANCi:  TO 
^   L  O  S  H  ^ 


fl  Do  you  realize  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  age  of  Concrete, 
if  indeed,    it  is  not  already  here  ? 

^  It  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  GREAT 
demand  for  Concrete  Construction  of  all  kinds. 

^  Our  Concrete  Mixer  and  Grinder  will  be  indispensable  in  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Construction  Work. 

^  Our    Interlocking    System   of   Stone   Construction    is  without    an 


equah 

q  We  are  constructing  a  Stone  Moulding  Machine,  which   will  turn 
X)ut  from  1,5(K)  to  2,.S0()  stones  a  day. 

THERE  IS  GOING  TO  BE  A  MARKET 
FOR  ALL  THESE  NEW  DEVICES 

which  means  that  our  Stock  is  Bound  to  Increase  in  \  alu< 
SKares  $10— will  be  advanced  sKortly 

NOW  IS    thu  time  to   buy 


Caii  and  Invesiigate 


m[p\  I  ••  K  iNin  ^TONE 


A 


(Incorporated) 

orricn  AND  >^oRns 


563  NINTH  STREET  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Near  Clay 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  F.  A   WEBSTER.  OAKLAND.        C    W.  DICKEY.  Architect 


Interior  Decorations  in  this  House  by 


I 


L. 


T 


&  SON  ro 


WALL  PAPERS,  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  Ui.APERIES 

E  direct  the  attention  of  Architects  to  our  exceptional  resources  for  the 
complete  interior  decoration  of  any  style  building.  Our  complete  and 
efficient  decorative  department,  our  extensive  selections  of  Decorative 
materials,  and  our  close  affiliation  with  American  centers  of  Interior 
Decorative  Art,  enable  us  to  afford  every  possible  advantage  to 
Architects  for  the  effective  expression  of  their  ideas.  Our  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
finer  residences  of  the  Bay  cities,  and  several  of  the  new  hotels  now  building  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  are  to  be  decorated  by  us.  The  leading  Architects  our 
references. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  AND  INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

1527  PINE  STREET,  San  Francisco  187  12th  STREET,  Oakland 
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Steel 

Frames 

For 

Fireproof 

Buildings 


Architectural  and 
Oraameatal  Iroa 
Work  of  All  Des- 
criptions .... 


Ralston 


Temporary  Office: 

20th  and  Indiana 
Streets 

San  Francisco 


JOHNSON'S 


LOW    PRtiaajoriL    Aim     ^  i  ^  ,  i- .,, 

Assuring  of  Perfect  O)mbustion  and  Making 
"the     ideal     FIRE" 


Soft  as  a  Coal  Fire  Clean  as  a  Gas  Fif 

Cheaper  Than  Either 

Oil  Burners  &  Oil  Burning  Plants 

MAMUFACTUREO  AMD  IMSTALLED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


S.  T.  JOHNSON    CO. 

1334   MISSION    ST. 
Phone  Market  2759  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ICISCO     I 


I 


ccL  AND  IRO 
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are  in  demand  right  now,  and 
Architects  complain  that  it 
takes  too  much  time  getting 
the  material  deHvered. 


GIVE  US  A  CHANCE 

We  are  prepared  to  figure 
any  Big  Steel  Job  in  San 
Francisco  and  Guarantee 
Quick  Shipment. 

»  H  Burnett  Ironworks 

Manufacturers  of 

ORNAMENTAL  STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON 

Office  and  Works 

South  Santa  Fc  Ave,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Pacific  RollingMills 

p.  NOBLE.  Successor 

STRUCTURAL    STEEL 
AND  CAST  IRON 

ANGLES 

BEAMS 

CHANNELS 

PLATES 

TEES 

MACHINE  BOLTS 
FORCINGS 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS 

SEVENTEENTH  &  MISSISSIPPI  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OrncE  AND  Works  i  625  to  651  FLORIDA  STREET 

'  NEAR    EIGHTEENTH    STREET 


San 

Francisco, 

Cal. 


Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 

(incorporated) 

IRON    FOUNDERS,   ENGINEERS,   MACHINISTS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CASTINGS 


I 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
nearinj;  completion  at 

ys  FREMOIST    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WORKS  AT 

SUNNYVALE, 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN  IRON  WORkis 


Structural  Iron  and 
Steel  Contractors 


Gas  Holders,  Vauii  Laiiti^d, 
Jails,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  carried 
in  stock     ::::::: 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TO  RE  LOCATE  IN  THE  BURNED  DISTRICT 

125-127  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCX),  CAL. 


GENERAL 

CONTRACTOR 

AND  RIGGER 


ERECTING    AND 
WRECKING 


C.  A.  b 


ERECTING  OF 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Builders'  Exchange,  Oak  &  Oough  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICE 

Room  334,  185  Stevenson  Street 
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JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE 
BUNGALOW 


AN 


NO  SMOKE    NO  ODOR   LITTLE  HEAT 

COSTS   LKSS  TO   BURN   THAN    AN 
ORDINARY    LAMP 

As  easy  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity  — 
and  better  than  either. 

Lighted  and  extinguished  Hke  gas. 

Can  be  burned  high  or  low  without  a 
trace  of  odor. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  drop  a  postal 
and  we  will  call. 

cil   LAMP  COMPANY 

1135  MISSION  STREET, SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  LONG  \ND  HOYT  COMPANY 

841  MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONSTRUCTORS  OR  BUIUDIINQS 


We  save  time  and  expenfiie  Tri  the  ooristru ction 
of  a  building  because  we  do  not  sut3-Iet  any  part 
of  a  general  contract  that  can  properly  he  done 
hy    ourselves.  s-:  :»5  s-s  s-s  •'•  •"' 


Richards=Neustadt  Construction  Co. 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

REINFORCED     CONCRETE 
A   SPECIALTY 


237  Monadnock  BIdg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


208-210  Stimson  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Mccormick -HENDERSON  co. 

110  BUSH    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


Selling    and    Con-     r^ovUi-^Kll-Tirfcr '     C^ r\CkY\r\rf    ^'"^    Chemically 
tracting  Agents  for     V>ialDOniZ.lIl^     V^Uallllg     Combined  Paint) 
The  best  preservative  known  for  iron  and  steel  against  rust,  corrosion  and  decay. 
We  ^ruarantee  two  coats  of  CARBONIZING  COATING  to  thoroughly  preserve  the 

metal  for  at  least  10  years,  outside  exposure. 

GALVANUM  for  galvanized  iron  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


ALL   ORDERS    PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED  TO 


OLD    ROOFS    REPAIRED   AND 
WARRANTED 


W.  H.  WILSO^  &  CO. 


ASPHALTUM 


COMPOSITION 


ROOh 


42  and  44  NATOMA  STREET 


Bet.  First  and  Second  Streets 


San    Prancisco 


Continental  Fire-proofing  Co.,  inc. 

WE    MAKE  A   SPECIALTY  OF    RE-INFORCED 
CONCRETE  AND  STEEL  FRAME  BUILDINGS 


Sixteen  Years'  Experience 


908-909-910  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Temporary  3301 


JOHN  C.  INCE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

HEAVY    MASONRY  MILL     CONSTRUCTION 

COMMERCIAL    BUILDINGS  REINFORCED    CONCRETE 


Room  210,  McCLOUD  BUILDING, 
406  Sutter  St.,  cor.  Stockton 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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"  FIRE-PROOF  METAL 
WINDOWS 


"fcu>vAKto  IMPROVED 

Made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Under 
writers     Being  installed  in  the  best  Class  A  buildings  now  being  erected  in 

San  Francisco. 

A.  C.  Rulofson  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


Office— 315-321  Monadnock  Bldg. 
'Phone—Temp'y  1918. 


Factory— 8th  &  Brannan  Sts. 
'Phone— Market  1049. 


Steam  an 


n 


4-    \ 


I  cilating 

in  all  its  branches. 

MANORUM   cS:  otter,  mc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

538-540-542  MISSION  ST.  -      ^      -  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Telephone  Temporary  3155 


THE   HIQHTOWER  SYSTEMS 


FOR    BURNING    CRUDE    OIL 

In  hot  water  and  low  pressure  steam  heaters,  bake  ovens  hotel  and  restaurant  ranges, 
estimates  on  request.  installed  exclusively  by 

'=co^^Sc".^?S  C'-'ifornia  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Supt.  Engineer  Crocker  Estate  235  TEHAMA    STREET 

ana  Hotel  St.  Francis.                      Temoorarv  3291                     San  Fraiiclsco,  Cal. 
I    Telephone:  TEMPORARY  1000   Phone  Temporary  ^^^l_^ —^^^ 


STRUCTUP 
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FABRICATED 


. 


LEVERING  &  <jARRIGUES  CO. 

NEW    YORK 

WOODS  &   HUDDART,  Agents 

356  MARKET  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAU. 

Contractors  t,.r  New  Warehouse  for  John  A.   Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
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Some  of  the  Work  of  Sumner  P.  Hunt  and  A.Wesley 

Eager,  Architects 


F 


ROM  the  reign  of  the  jig-saw  and  turning  lathe,  it  is  a 

far    cry    to    the    present    clean    cut,    straightforward, 

domestic  architecture  of  Southern  California. 

\'ery  complete  has  been  the  transition  of  the  last  decade, 

and    today    no    one    thing    more    strongly    impresses    the 

observer  than   the  character  of  California  homes   and  their 

surroundings,    their    fitness    and    air    of    belonging    to    the 

locality.     Not  only   is  this   evident   in   the   more  costly  and 

elaborate   homes,   but   in   the   modest   cottage,   the   rambling 

bungalow — diarming  in  their  ^itnplicity— yet  in  every  way 

homelike. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Eager,  having  been  schooled  in  the 
East,  early  recognized  the  futility  of  attempting  to  trans- 
plant Eastern  architecture  to  the  climate  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  once  set  about  to  evolve  a  harmonious  and 
consistent  treatment  for  local  domestic  work. 

In  many  cases,  the  late  domestic  English  fits  surpris- 
ingly well ;  in  certain  locations  the  Erench  Chateau  style 
seems  quite  at  home ;  while  among  the  hills  and  canons  a 
Swiss  treatment  suggests  itself,  and  in  the  lowlands  the 
Mission  type. 

These    gentlemen    have    carefully    studied    the    various 
types,    always    inspired    by    the    location    and    surroundings, 
vviih  a  result  peculiarly  distinctive  and  characteristic. 

The  long  roof  lines,  the  broad  overhang,  inviting  entrances,  spacious 

^^■^andas  and   pergolas  everywhere  to  be  seen   in   their  work,   show  how 

!lie   ways   and   likes    of    their    clients     have    been     considered,    and    witli 

'lie  studied  lines  of  the  landscape  work,  each  problem  presents  as  a  whole 

'  liarmonious  blend.     While   in   some  cases  the   work   may   not   have   the 

^1  le  ring  of  the  style  adopted,  this  is  due  to  the  modification  of  the  motif  to 

nieet  the  local  requirements,  but  we  believe  in  general  the  results  have  been 

iccessful — just    how    entirely    so    may    be    left    to    the    judgment   of   the 

ider,   who   will   find   in   the   following  pages  some   striking   photographs 

Hunt  and  Eager's  residence  work. 
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ROM  the  reign  of  the  jig-saw  and  turning  lathe,  it  is  a 

far    cry    to    the    present    clean    cut,    straightforward, 

domestic  architecture  of  Southern  California. 

Very  complete  has  been  the  transition  of  the  last  decade, 

and    today    no    one    thing    more    strongly    impresses    the 

observer  than   the  character  of  California  homes  and  their 

surroundings,    their    fitness    and    air    of    belonging    to    the 

locality.     Not  only   is  this   evident  in  the  more  costly  and 

elaborate  homes,  but   in  the  modest  cottage,  the  rambling 

bungalow — charming  in  their  simplicity — yet  in  every  way 

homelike. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Eager,  having  been  schooled  in  the 
East,  early  recognized  the  futility  of  attempting  to  trans- 
plant Eastern  architecture  to  the  climate  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  once  set  about  to  evolve  a  harmonious  and 
consistent  treatment  for  local  domestic  work. 

In  many  cases,  the  late  domestic  English  fits  surpris- 
ingly well ;  in  certain  locations  the  French  Chateau  style 
seems  quite  at  home ;  while  among  the  hills  and  canons  a 
Swiss  treatment  suggests  itself,  and  in  the  lowlands  the 
Mission  type. 

These    gentlemen    have    carefully    studied    the    various 
types,    always    inspired    by    the    location    and    surroundings, 
with  a  result  peculiarly  distinctive  and  characteristic. 

The  long  roof  lines,  the  broad  overhang,  inviting  entrances,  spacious 
\crandas  and  pergolas  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  their  work,  show  how 
the  ways  and  likes  of  their  clients  have  been  considered,  and  with 
the  studied  lines  of  the  landscape  work,  each  problem  presents  as  a  whole 
a  harmonious  blend.  While  in  some  cases  the  work  may  not  have  the 
true  ring  of  the  style  adopted,  this  is  due  to  the  modification  of  the  motif  to 
meet  the  local  requirements,  but  we  believe  in  general  the  results  have  been 
successful — just  how  entirely  so  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  who  will  find  in  the  following  pages  some  striking  photographs 
of  Hunt  and  Eager's  residence  work. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  Clark.  Los  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager   Archttects 


Residence  of  Mr.  Frank  K .    Wilson.  Los  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager,  Architects 
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Dining  Room.  Residence  of  Mr.  ./.  Ross  Clark.  L.os  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 


Living  Room,  Residence  of  Mr.  Frank  K.   Wilson.  Los  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 
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Rr<uir,n.   of  Mr.  ./.  h'o<s  CLuk    /  os  AuKclcs 
Hunt  and  Eaucr    Anhitccts 


Kesidcncc  ofMr.  i'rank  K.    H'r/soii.  Los  Aiisc/cs 
Hunt  and  Haf^er,  Aii/iiti'ifs 


Punu^r  K-oo,u.  AVm/rnrr  of  Mr.. J.  Noss  Clark    I. o^  Anodes 
ffunt  .VI d  l-.aaer.  Architects 


Livittii  Room,  h'esidctuc  of  Mr.  Fravk  K.   IVt/.ton.  /.o.f  Angeles 
Hunt  and  F.ancr.  Architcct.<: 
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Hestdence  ot  Mr.  E.  I.  Stanton.  Los  Anodes 
Hunt  and  F.aaer,  Architects 
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Residence  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Ferry.  L.os  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 


Residence  of  Mrs.  Lee  Foster.  Los  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 


Residence  of  Mr.  H.  Beville.  Hollyivood 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 
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Kesidence  ol  Mr.  E.  1.  Stanhiti.  I.os  .luetics 
Hunt  and  huiicr.  Architects 
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h'csidencc  of  Mr.  (  .  /•'.  /Vvvv.  Los  AuKchs 
Hunt  and  l-iV^rr.  .\ichitects 
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Residence  of  Mrs.  Lee  Foster,  I.os  Artf^eles 
Hunt  and  lui^er.  Archttccts 


Residence  of  Mr.  //.  Hen  lie.  Hidlwi-ood 
Hunt  and  /'ai:rr    .Architect^ 
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h'esidcnce  of  Mr.  lico.   II'.  Dickinson.  Los  Angeles 
I  {nut  and  liaii^cr.  Architect^ 
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Stair  Hall  in  Residence  of  Mr.  Cico.  If  .  Dickinson 
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Cara-r  or  .\fr.  C.co.  W.  Dickinson.  I .,>s  .In^rlrs 


Elu-tl  Cliih  /ill tiding-  I. OS  .'IntrrU's 
Hunt  and  Eas:er.  Architects 
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/Residence  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Dickinson.  Los  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 
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Stair  Hall  in  Residence  of  Mr.  Geo.  W  .  Dickinson 


GarasreofMr.  Geo.  W.  Dickinson.  Los  Angeles 


/'.be  1 1  Club  Building.  Los  Angeles 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 
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Dining  Room  in  Residence  of  Mr.  Geo-  H '.  Dickinson 
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Residence  of  Mrs .  Vertntllton.  Los  Anneles 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 
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DiuiuK  Koom  in  Residence  of  Mr.  lieo.  I '  •  Dickinson 
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Hesidence  of  Mrs.  I'ermillion.  Los  Annelc^ 
Hunt  and  Easer.  Architects 
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'J  he  I  oUock  Bun^aloii'.  HoUy~vood 
Hunt  and  Eager.  Architects 


Residence  of  Mr.  William  Lacy.  Los  Angeles 
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Landscape  Features  of  the  C  W.  [.effingwell  Estate 

By  WILBUR  DAVID  COOK.  Daiulscapc  Architect. 

C\V.  Leffing'well  ])urchasc(l  a  home  site  in   Pasadena,  had  it  surveyed, 
secured  his  architect,  had  sketch  plans  ])rei)ared  for  the  house  and  then 
called  in  the  landscajie  architect,  and  the  plan  which  accompanies  this 
article  is  the  result  of  many  a  hard  fouj^^ht  consultation. 

To  illustrate,  one  of  the  numerous  hones  of  contention  was  the  proper 
location  for  the  approach  drive.  At  first  glance  it  would  api)ear  that  the 
lower  rig"ht  hand  corner  of  the  estate  was  the  proper  place  of  entrance.  It 
was  conveniently  accessible  froiu  tcnvn  and  reasonably  direct,  it  was  found, 
however  on  studying  into  the  matter  that  it  would  necessitate  a  ten  per 
cent  grade  for  almost  the  entire  distance  entailing  a  very  heavy  cut  at  a 
point  opposite  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  house;  and  greatly  mar 
ihe  beauty  of  a  sntall  natural  valley  at  this  point.  The  temptation  for 
service  vehicles  of  all  kinds  to  enter  here  would  prove  almost  irresfstible, 
necessitating  either  a  gate  or  gate  lodge.  Another  point  which  had  to  be 
considered  was  the  existing  County  Road  (The  Toll  Road)  which  was 
already  available  and  at  about  the  same  grade  as  any  approach  drive  which 
we  would  have  to  construct. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  existing  road  and  enter 
as  shown  on  i)lan.  In  this  way  we  secured  an  approach  drive  of  less  than 
four  per  cent  and  with  \ery  little  cut  or  fill.  Another  point  which  had  to 
he  considered  was  the  handling  of  the  surface  water  from  the  next  estate 
just  south  of  us.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  to  provide  the  driveway 
leading  by  the  cottage.  This  enabled  us  to  drive  the  watershed  carrying  a 
portion  of  the  water  along  this  driveway  in  cobblestone  gutters  to  the  Toll 
Road,  and  a  portion  toward  the  garage  where  it  was  caught  by  a  catch 
basin  emptying  into  a  six-inch  vitrified  ])i])e  thence  underground  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  property  where  it  empties  into  the  highway 
i:iitter. 

The  first  floor  elevation  of  the  house  was  established  at  VA.  807.00 
necessitating  but  two  risers  from  the  ai)proach  drive  giving  us  a  terrace 
"11  the  east  front  of  about  ten  feet  in  height.  The  house  is  provided  with 
an  extensive  terrace  on  the  east  and  is  crowned  by  a  tower  commanding  a 
tine  outlook  over  the  adjoining  country  and  is  so  located  that  the  tower 
rises  from  the  ai)ex  nf  the  conxex  slope  and  will  look  as  though  it  had 
u:r<>wn  there. 

.\n  artistic  gate  entrance  is  to  l)e  erected  at  the  first  angle  in  wall  on 
■lie  Toll  Road,  semi-circular  in  plan  t(^  save  a  thrifty  live  oak  which  is  grow- 
ing at  this  point.  luitering  at  this  gateway  one  climbs  a  short  flight  of 
^leps  following  the  walk  past  its  intersection  with  the  by-path  to  the  next 
-hort  flight  passing  at  this  point  by  a  small  ])ergola  and  rising  with  the 
natural  contour  of  the  hill  and  by  taking  the  lead  t<^  the  right  one  is  led 

"  another  short  flight  which  lands  you  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  steps.   Con- 
-idering  the  elevation    which   had   to  be  overcome    (some   sixty-four   feet) 

-  few  steps  were  used  as  jx)ssible  and  the  grade  of  this  walk  did  not  exceed 

'  \  en  per  cent. 

This  walk  also  leads  to  the  garage  as  shown  on  ])lan,  a  side  branch 
i'a>ses   under   the   garage  yard   through    a   tunnel    into   the   basement   and 

Iirrmgh  to  the  paddock  at  the  rear.     This  connection  being  provided   for 

lie  gardener's  convenience. 

The  garage  is  located  on  a  side-hill   slo])e  a  half  cut   half  fill   ])ropo- 

iiion   and   is  supported   by   retaining   walls   above  and   below.     The   floor 
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Landscape  Features  of  the  C.  W.  Leffingwell  Estate 

By  WILBUR  DAVID  COOK.  Landscape  Architect. 

CW.  Leffingwell  purchased  a  home  site  in  Pasadena,  had  it  surveyed, 
secured  his  architect,  had  sketch  plans  prepared  for  the  house  and  then 
called  in  the  landscape  architect,  and  the  plan  which  accompanies  this 
article  is  the  result  of  many  a  hard  fought  consultation. 

To  illustrate,  one  of  the  numerous  bones  of  contention  was  the  proper 
location  for  the  approach  drive.  At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  estate  was  the  proper  place  of  entrance.  It 
was  conveniently  accessible  from  town  and  reasonably  direct,  it  was  found, 
however  on  studying  into  the  matter  that  it  would  necessitate  a  ten  per 
cent  grade  for  almost  the  entire  distance  entailing  a  very  heavy  cut  at  a 
point  opposite  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  house ;  and  greatly  mar 
the  beauty  of  a  sntall  natural  valley  at  this  point.  The  temptation  for 
service  vehicles  of  all  kinds  to  enter  here  would  prove  almost  irresistible, 
necessitating  either  a  gate  or  gate  lodge.  Another  point  which  had  to  be 
considered  was  the  existing  County  Road  (The  Toll  Road)  which  was 
already  available  and  at  about  the  same  grade  as  any  approach  drive  which 
we  would  have  to  construct. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  existing  road  and  enter 
as  shown  on  plan.  In  this  way  we  secured  an  approach  drive  of  less  than 
four  per  cent  and  with  very  little  cut  or  fill.  Another  point  which  had  to 
be  considered  was  the  handling  of  the  surface  water  from  the  next  estate 
just  south  of  us.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  to  provide  the  driveway 
leading  by  the  cottage.  This  enabled  us  to  drive  the  watershed  carrying  a 
portion  of  the  water  along  this  driveway  in  cobblestone  gutters  to  the  Toll 
Road,  and  a  portion  toward  the  garage  where  it  was  caught  by  a  catch 
basin  emptying  into  a  six-inch  vitrified  pipe  thence  underground  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  property  where  it  empties  into  the  highway 
gutter. 

The  first  floor  elevation  of  the  house  was  established  at  El.  807.00 
necessitating  but  two  risers  from  the  approach  drive  giving  us  a  terrace 
on  the  east  front  of  about  ten  feet  in  height.  The  house  is  provided  with 
an  extensive  terrace  on  the  east  and  is  crowned  by  a  tower  commanding  a 
fine  outlook  over  the  adjoining  country  and  is  so  located  that  the  tower 
rises  from  the  apex  of  the  convex  slope  and  will  look  as  though  it  had 
grown  there. 

An  artistic  gate  entrance  is  to  be  erected  at  the  first  angle  in  wall  on 
the  Toll  Road,  semi-circular  in  plan  to  save  a  thrifty  live  oak  which  is  grow- 
ing at  this  point.  Entering  at  this  gateway  one  climbs  a  short  flight  of 
steps  following  the  walk  past  its  intersection  with  the  by-path  to  the  next 
short  flight  passing  at  this  point  by  a  small  pergola  and  rising  with  the 
natural  contour  of  the  hill  and  by  taking  the  lead  to  the  right  one  is  led 
to  another  short  flight  which  lands  you  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  steps.  Con- 
sidering the  elevation  which  had  to  be  overcome  (some  sixty-four  feet) 
as  few  steps  were  used  as  possible  and  the  grade  of  this  walk  did  not  exceed 
•^even  per  cent. 

This  walk  also  leads  to  the  garage  as  shown  on  plan,  a  side  branch 
passes  under  the  garage  yard  through  a  tunnel  into  the  basement  and 
through  to  the  paddock  at  the  rear.  This  connection  being  provided  for 
the  gardener's  convenience. 

The  garage  is  located  on  a  side-hill  slope  a  half  cut  half  fill  propo- 
sition  and   is  supported   by  retaining  walls  above  and   below.     The   floor 
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.  tr  u  ^  olmrict  tpn  feet  below  the  first  floor  elevation  of 
elevation  was  e^tabhshed  a  most  ten  feet  b^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j.^^ 

the  house  to  make  this  budding  "^^'J'P'^;"'-;' plantations  are  in  place  a 
of  view  as  possible,  and  when  the  S,"f  "'^^^^^^^"{rom  the  front  door  to 
fleeting  view  only  «"  ^'^.^^'^^^."f.^t^J^af  ^nd  th^;  turn  to  the  right  lead- 
ing fo'thf  itUgris°on\'s7ve^n"p:rcen^  grade  for  a  short  distance. 

*     *     * 


"Keep  Cool" 


A      rRFAT  deal  of  talk  is  heard  these  davs  about  confiscatory  methods, 
A    "indange'ed  prosperity  and  threatened  financial  disaster. 
/    ^  "Kppn  Cool  "  savs  Secretary  bnaw.  ^ 

Tack  u^on  th'I  time  of  Czied  politics  (?)  with  amazement  and  md.gna- 

Yet  even  Secretary  Shaw  says     Keep  tool.  ^ 

^Our  farms  produce  $6,500,000,000  per  annum,     l^e  says^    £^'o(K)(XX) 
yur   idiiii     1  ^^^^^    Q       forests  yield  more  than  $1,OUO,UUU,UUU. 

^tiTr"not\"x£u2'To°S?-factde°s  yield'$12,(X)0,000,000.   Our  railways 

^^^^^r  reirs^iTorheTeopleV  wealth  have  not'^een  affected.' 
"There  are  no  logical  reasons  for  serious  conditions,    he  goes  on. 

■''th;;t';ectp™?p."I';' They  expec,  hon.s,  pro,pe,ily.  wh.r.  .  <lo.„r 

__  is  worth  a^dojlar^np  more  and  no  less.     

i"i't\'^a:ketSS?¥onSa?::-  if  he  thought  that  the  great  cor- 
por^tionsTthf  clntV.  wer^e  .ene^aUy  co.h.ted  -  -ch  un^awM  p^n„^ 
cioles  that  the  prosecutions  deemed  necessary  Dy  tne  govci.  i 
unsettle  industrial  conditions  and  lessen  our  prosperity? 

"TVe^Sic^Zn'ortl^e  law!''"  he  said,  "can  in  my  opinion  .have  only 
a  beLficia'effeci  on  She  prosperity  of  the  country,  although  it  may  de- 
moralize  some  speculators."  ^ 

More  Severe  Criticism  of  Granite  and  Sandstone 

(From  Brickbiiikler) 
There  is  a  common  conception  that  granite  i^^-.^f  ^^e  most  endur^ 

the  architect  knows  absolutely  its  composition  and  the  part  ot  tne  qu      . 

from  which  it  is  taken.  j  •     ^u^  T^ocf    ^rp  really 

Sandstones   which  were  formerly  so  much  used  in  the  East,  are  reai  } 

extensively  used,  so  far  as  resisting  the  action  of  frost    s  c^^^^^^^J^'j^  ^^3^ 
the  presence  of  iron  constitutes  an  almost  fatal  defect.     It  may  be  saiu 
that  very  little  sandstone  is  free  from  iron. 
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Can  Earthquake-Proof  Buildings  be  Erected* 

By  L.  J.  MENSCH,  C  E. 

THE  subject  of  earthquake  proof  buildings  is  a  vital  one  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  surrounding  counties.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  build 
earthquake  proof  buildings  of  brick,  stone  and  wood. 

I  dare  say  that  the  great  majority  of  well-built  buildings  of  San  Fran- 
cisco stood  the  earthquake  remarkably  well,  provided  that  they  were  not 
built  on  what  you  may  call  stilts,  and  where  they  were  properly  braced 
and  tied  together,  nothwithstanding  the  contrary  reports  spread  all  over 
the  country. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  tonight  the  fact  that  reinforced  concrete 
is  the  best  material  adapted  to  buildings  which  may  have  to  withstand 
earthquake  shocks,  and  that  we  can  build  an  absolutely  quakeproof  rein- 
forced concrete  building  at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than  the  ordinary 
steel  building  whose  quakeproof  qualities  are  only  problematic.  You  all 
know  what  reinforced  concrete  means,  I  shall  not  expatiate  the  properties 
of  this  material ;  it  would  sound  commonplace,  although  it  is  hardly  six 
years  that  it  was  known  here.  I  shall  only  mention  that  experimentors  all 
over  the  scientific  world  tried  to  excel  each  other  in  the  number  and  scope 
of  tests  and  I  hardly  believe  that  the  properties  of  steel,  and  I  know  that 
the  properties  of  wood,  w^ere  not  so  thoroughly  investigated  as  those  of  re- 
inforced concrete.  We  know  today,  without  a  scintilla  of  doubt,  what  the 
carrying  capacity  of  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  is,  if  reinforced  by  a  given 
percentage  of  steel,  and  I  positively  assert  that  you  cannot  predict  with 
the  same  degree  of  exactness  the  strength  of  a  timber  beam. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  of  April,  1906,  on  the  ground 
of  San  Francisco?  As  near  as  I  was  able  to  learn  it  produced  vibrations 
of  an  amplitude  of  less  than  one-half  an  inch  and  a  total  wave  length  of 
about  one  hundred  feet.  These  vibrations  followed  each  other  in  various 
"ftirecttons  and  OTT^ttedr ground  caused  ver5^serious^Tpheavals  to  the  extehT 
of  several  feet,  and  set  up  in  all  buildings  considerable  vibrations.  It  is 
clear  that  the  upper  parts  of  a  building  vibrated  with  a  much  larger  ampli- 
tude than  the  lower  portions  and  that  these  vibrations  in  regard  to  ampli- 
tude depended  upon  the  stiffness  of  the  stories  and  the  connections  with 
the  adjacent  stories.  Assume  that  the  third  story  of  a  building  was  less 
braced  than  the  second  story.  The  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  for  the  third 
story  was  then  considerably  larger  than  those  for  the  second  story,  with 
the  result  that  great  shearing  forces  were  produced  at  the  connections  at 
the  third  floor  level,  which  forces  certainly  must  have  been  very  large  con- 
sidering the  momentum  of  such  great  masses  being  whipped  at  such  a  great 
speed.  Now  the  time  of  these  vibrations  coincided  only  in  the  rarest 
cases  with  the  vibrations  of  the  ground,  making  it  thus  possible  that 
counter  shocks  were  produced  which  caused  much  larger  shearing  stresses 
than  those  before  mentioned.  If  the  connections  could  not  stand  these 
horizontal  shearing  stresses,  a  horizontal  displacement  must  have  taken 
place,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  followed  by  failure.  Such  horizon- 
tal displacement  you  can  observe  in  many  parts  of  the  City  Hall  which 
are  still  standing  and  in  other  buildings  and  monuments  in  the  city.  The 
tact,  that  the  vibrations  depend  entirely  on  the  relative  stiffness,  is  also 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  pictures  were  thrown  from  the  walls  and 
other  objects  not  in  rigid  connection  with  the  mass  of  the  buildings  had  to 
undergo  much  more  violent  movements  than  the  buildings  themselves.    It 

*  Paper   read   before   the   San    Francisco   Chapter,   A.   I.   A. 
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,    •     1,1     •     .„  »,rtlini,ake  country  to  build  buildings  as 
'  seems  therefore  advisable  '\f"^^^^;,Xiit  the  various  stories, 
uniform  in  stiffness  as  possible  t*^ro"Rh°"y'^fJVound.    I  mentioned  that 
Let  us  now  return  to  thej.braUons  of  the  Rro  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

they  amounted  to  less  than  J/.     '"  f  ^^^\\  {^"f^is   length,   that   is,    50    feet, 
displacements    made    theniselves    * f  *    '"    ';7  J,^,;^,  fg    eet  on  centers,  the 

Let\ts  now  assume  a  bmUhng  '^^^.^l^^^^^^"  "olumns  amounts  then  to 
relative  vertical  displacements  of  t^ese  waUs  or  c  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^^,, 

only  .V".  which  is  an   insignificant  amount  ana  ce  y 

^arLY  without  the  least  ca.se  o  |----,\V;;^:[irof%he  forces  will 
Crete  construction.  ^,  IVJ^UsdacSnt  of  perhaps  twice  this  amount,  but 
^:en'reS"d\°f  yf.rof'':a:r^lisplac^ment^  will   not   as  a  rule  cause 

""''"ClTdrit  is  believed  that  frame  buildings  a      the  only  prober  bui.d- 

ings  for  an  earthquake  country  ''J«"^^S.J^^'  ^^  ^heir  old  positions. 
aWy  that  they  return  after  their  vibrations  to^^e^  ^^  J^^  ,„a  a 
Mathematically  speaking  ^^ood  has  a  coemcient  t^e„^ty-nine  million. 

half  million,  concrete  of  two  a"^  a  half  million    steel  y^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^ 

Steel  is  certainly  more  P^^-'f^'^t  f  ast.c.^o  cret^^^^^^       ^    J      ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^ 

as  wood  and  therefore  we  'cannot  he   e^e^hat  v^ood  ^^^^^^^  \nm\ngs 

account.  The  cause  of    he  l^^tter  behavior  ot  ^^^^  ^^^ 

over  brick  or  steel  buildings  in  e,^*^!^"^^^^,^^'^^  ,;";,,,£  the  various  parti- 
built  more  uniform,  they  are  bu,  o^i  the  -^  P-  ->  \%^,,„,e  is  coi'pari- 
tions  are  well  connected  with  the  ^-alf .  tne  wn  shipping  action  of 

tivelv  very  light,  therefore  the  "^o"i«"t""^^P''f  ""^  ^  buikhngs  and  therefore 
the  quakes  is  very  much  less  than  in  any  otl  ^r  cla  s  of  b^>Uding  ^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

the  horizontal  shearing  force  is  very  much  ^^-"-,- ^^^^^^.^.^.tion  similar 
tT^^frTife  =^'"l"Se  " 'f '^e^act^  oj  t- ^^^^^^^^^^       ^f^. 
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^  «i«forc^  concrete  buvldings_  wne  e  wmu  i-i^p..^  ^^---^  «„^cret^ 

sideration  of  the  cks.gn    to  provide  ^^^^ ^^.iVrZJs.    These   partition, 
cross  partition   walls  to  take  care  ^i  J^'^  ^        ^^^  ^^    ^t 

of  brick  walls  which  have  to  do  the  same  dut> .  ami  '^y  ^hy^at  ^^^^ 

construction  are  well  connected  with  the  floors.    1 1  ^s  ot  cou  ^^^ 

it  is  not  sufficient  to  design  such  a  ^."'/^'"^  for  static  stresses  a  ^^^^^^^ 

best  built  building  must  not  necessarily.  >f   h'^^'^^^^^^^fi'^^'ever^  direction  in 
a  serious  quake.    The  whipping  action  P^*^"*^"  ^^^^^f^^^^oJy  figured  for 


disagreeable  property  of  shrinking-.  How  often  have  you  seen  that  all 
])roper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  effects  of  shrinkage? 
Shrinkage  cracks  are  often  harmless,  but  very  often  they  are  of  vital 
importance.  The  most  dangerous  place  is  in  the  connection  between  girders 
and  floor  slabs. 

The  greater  mass  of  the  concrete  of  the  beams  tends  to  shrink  away 
from  the  slabs,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  this,  by  the 
simple  and  inexpensive  use  of  stirrups  which  reach  from  the  beams  far 
into  the  slabs  on  both  sides  of  the  beams.  The  cracks  at  the  junction  of 
beam  and  slab  reduces  the  strength  of  the  beam  often  to  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  Tee  section.  How  much  more  vital  are  these  stirrups  in  earthquakes, 
where  these  cracks  certainly  will  develop  and  increase,  even  if  they  did  not 
exist  before  or  were  only  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  connections  of  the 
columns  at  the  various  floor  levels  deserve  the  greatest  attention  of  the 
designer.  To  connect  the  rods  by  sleeves  eight  to  twelve  inches  long  is 
more  than  sufficient.  Three  feet  long  sleeves  at  least  one-half  inch  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  largest  rod  they  connect  should  be  considered  the 
minimum  for  good  practice,  or  in  case  of  small  rods  overlapping  of  the 
rods  to  the  extent  of  thirty  to  forty  times  their  diameter. 

I  cannot  enough  warn  you,  whether  you  design  a  concrete  or  a  steel 
building,  not  to  make  the  size  of  your  columns  too  small,  if  you  want  your 
building  to  be  earthquake  proof.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  omit  all 
the  partitions  in  the  first  story  of  a  building,  your  only  reliance  and  salva- 
tion lays  in  the  columns,  and  if  you  reduce  their  stiffness  you  set  your 
buildings  practically  on  stilts,  and  their  earthquake  proof  qualities  are  then 
less  than  doubtful. 

Since  times  immemorial  people  used  to  look  to  the  walls  for  the 
stability  of  buildings.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  skeleton  principle  in 
steel  and  reinforced  concrete  construction  the  walls  are  merely  curtains, 
and  contribute  hardly  more  to  the  stiffness  of  the  skeleton  than  the  glass 
panes  oi  the  windows^  while  a  concrete  wall  is  able  4a  increase  the  stiff- 
ness of  a  concrete  or  steel  pilaster  from  four  to  ten  times  the  former 
rigidity.  This  is  speaking  of  the  stiffness  of  a  building  crossways  to  the 
direction  of  the  walls.  Of  course,  in  the  direction  of  a  wall,  the  latter  is 
of  quite  a  formidable  help  to  the  skeleton,  even  if  only  12  inches  thick,  and 
probably  increases  the  stiffness  of  the  skeleton  from  fifty  to  many  hundred 
times,  which  is,  however,  a  poor  showing  in  comparison  with  a  reinforced 
concrete  wall  which  probably  stiffens  the  skeleton  from  one  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  times  and  more.  If  a  building  is  not  too  narrow  or  not  too 
much  cut  up  we  can  safely  figure  that  the  floor  construction  will  act  as 
horizontal  girders  to  transmit  the  horizontal  shears  to  the  end  walls,  which 
as  girders  of  50  feet  or  more  in  depth  are  certainly  able  to  take  care  of  these 
forces.  If  the  walls  have  very  large  openings  or  if  the  area  of  the  building 
IS  large,  you  have  to  adopt  reinforced  concrete  partition  walls,  say  in  dis- 
tances of  fifty  feet.  You  have  then  a  greater  stiffness  than  in  a  modern 
steel  boat  which,  as  you  know,  has  to  withstand  shocks  as  no  other 
structure  to  our  knowledge. 

I  promised  to  prove  that  you  can  build  a  reinforced  concrete  building 
which  is  really  earthquake  proof  for  less  money  than  a  steel  building.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  have  only  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  structural  parts. 
I^rom  your  experience  with  steel  skeleton  buildings  you  know  that  it  takes 
about  20  lbs.  of  steel  for  each  square  foot  of  floor  in  the  building.  Add 
to  this  about  one  and  a  half  lbs.  of  steel  for  the  reinforcing  of  the  concrete 
'^labs  of  small  span,  you  have  a  total  of  21  >^  lbs.  per  square  foot.  You 
will  have  to  figure  on  an  average  of  about  seven  inches  of  concrete  per 
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square  foot^or  the  fireproofing  of  all  ^^'^^^  f^.f ,7  if.lir  peV^'tqu^a^ 
s?abs,  and  you  will  need  at  an  ^^v^^g.^^^J^^^^^  ^tet  us  figure^he\teel 

1-t:^  a^dV^^n^edVt-f  l^P  ^ ^^^1  1^:^,  ta\S 

skeleton  and  fireproofing.  -ij-    „  „,^   cViall    need   an   average   of  not 

In   a   reinforced   concrete  bu,ldng   we   shaU^  g^^ 

more  ^^an  seven  lbs  of  ste  about  g^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^1 
three  and  a  halt  teet  oi  lumoei   ^        i  j^  higher  unit  prices  on 

P^^'  1  S^l!;"'iLt?erifnfe"  of 'w  Vmrn  ?nd  Ztractofs  and  considering 
rtelrlc:  ofpC^s^^d  rods  (an-i  I  have  not  found  anything  in  ., 
experience  which  warrants  the  use  of  any  k  nd  o    pate-^  ^^   ;.„ 

only  $2.20    per   hundred    f.  o.  b.    San    Francisco    i  concrete 

assume  the  cost  of  the  enforcing  f  el  P^^^^^^^  ^^^^„  ,„^ 

at  sixty  «"ts  per  cubic  tooMhe  CO  t  of  die  to^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^    ^    ^^^ 

Ltrr^tfeto!:  ™nts   to"  88   cents   per    square    foot   against   $1.19   in 
^^-\„  order  to  -ke  the  Jeleton  earth^^^^^^^^  question,^v.e 

A  reinforced  concrete  partition  cost  Pf^/,'^  ^  ,^^^  foot  of  floor, 

more  than  a  hollow  plaster  Partition    or  ^^^ "ced  per  ^quare  ^ 

this  extra  expense  would  amount  to  7/  ^^^..^^       g^  ^^^ 

total  of  95J/4  cts.,  tor  a  reauy  eaiuiqu         t"       .  ,       ..  earthquake  mav 

a  steel  skeleton  building^  the  cone,  lo^^^  farTitlons'^  You^Vndoub^edly  will 

-  aer::"that'  I'a^sum  d  ve^y  hfeh  unit  prices  for  reinforced  concrete  co^ 
agree  tnat  1  abbu  ^    ^^jy  ^o  necessary  on  accoimt  of  the  inex— 

ceiling  than  the  unsatsfacoryw.  e  ^  ^^^^^^^^  buildings,  which 

tt^mr;!!?  wortt^hiL'for^rourconsider  before  you  decide  on  the  type  of 
construction  you  are  going  to  adopt. 

*     *     ♦ 

The  Vacation 

40  weeks'  anticipation, 

10  of  bustling  preparation, 

1  to  pack  and  reach  the  station ; 

1  of  final  realization. 
T^  — Outing. 
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By  GLENN  BROWN,  Architect,  Secretary  of  the  A.  I.  A. 

MORE  or  less  has  been  published  in  the  past  relative  to  the  fees  of  archi- 
tects and  the  return  which  they  receive  for  their  work. 
In  England  the  office  of  works,  one  of  the  recognized  ministries 
of  the  country,  is  in  charge  of  all  Government  buildings,  except  military 
barracks,  local  admiralty  buildings  and  police  stations.  The  great  Govern- 
ment buildings  in  England  have  been  erected  by  architects  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  Government. 

The  remuneration  of  an  architect  for  his  services  by  sufficient  sums  to 
reimburse  him  for  the  most  careful  study  of  the  problem,  the  most  explicit 
and  elaborate  preparation  of  drawings,  and  efficient  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction, will  secure  the  client  or  government  the  best  result  in  the  com- 
pleted building.    Anything  less  should  not  be  considered. 

The  proper  sum  for  such  services  can  only  be  ascertained  by  what  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  the  cost  of  producing  the  work  by  architects  in 
charge  of  large  buildings  and  who  have  given  the  study,  prepared  the  draw- 
ings and  conducted  business  so  as  to  produce  good  results  in  completed 
structures.  The  expenditure  of  millions  in  structures  which  must  perma- 
nently beautify  or  mar  the  landscape  are  not  proper  fields  for  experiment- 
ing with  untried  methods  or  inexperienced  men. 

By  an  inquiry  among  the  various  architects  of  the  country  who  have 
been  doing  such  work,  I  find  that  the  actual  office  expenses  amounts  to 
from  2y2  to  3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  building;  out  of  this  percentage  the 
architect  receives  nothing.  As  5  per  cent  is  the  amount  usually  paid,  the 
2  or  2y2  per  cent  which  remains  after  paying  expenses  of  the  office  covers 
the  actual  cost  of  supervision  and  the  remuneration  to  the  architect.  If  he 
secures  1  per  cent  out  of  this  for  his  service  he  is  fortunate. 

The  cost  of  production  stated  is  only  for  large  work;  small  monumental 
—work  costs  approximately  more. 


In  this  connection,  as  a  proof  of  what  such  service  costs,  and  the  re- 
muneration usually  paid  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  reports  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  statements  from  foreign  countries  go  to  prove  that 
instead  of  architects  receiving  less  that  the  usual  5  per  cent  they  should,  to 
properly  compensate  them,  get  a  greater  percentage  in  most  cases. 

Taking  the  supervising  architect's  office,  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner,  we  find  that  the  office 
expenses  of  producing  drawings  and  conducting  the  work,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  sites  and  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  under  the  Tarsney  act  and 
exclusive  of  superintendence,  have  been  for  three  years  6.3  per 
cent  for  the  office  work,  on  the  amount  expended  in  building,  while 
superintendence  during  the  same  period  cost  2.4  per  cent  on  the 
amount  expended  in  building,  making  the  total  for  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  supervision  on  an  average  for  the  past  three  years  of  8.7  per  cent  on  the 
amount  expended  by  this  office,  excluding  the  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  under  the  Tarsney  act. 

Captain  John  B.  Sewell,  under  whose  efficient  management  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  has  been  built,  in  his  report  of  November  3,  1903, 
states  the  architect's  services,  draftsmen  and  office  expenses  amounted 
to  6.6  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  work.  This  is  exclusive  of  cost 
of  experts  in  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  electrical  installation  and 
his  own  salary.  When  these  items,  which  would  approximate  about 
$20,000  during  the  period  of  the  building  covered  by  the  report,  are  added  to 
the  expenditures,  it  would  bring  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
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for  laye  Pieces  of  construction  show  that  our  architects  receive  less  per- 

:;i    rfmSneTation  for  similar  work  done  in  the  ^'n  ted  States  a    t^esan 

•  rate  of  comoensation.    The  American  architect,  with  higher  salaries  pa m 

lo  draftsmen    higher  rents  and  no  architectural    pupils    paying    for    the 

privilege  of  doing  work,  is  receiving  smaller  remuneration  that  his  profes- 

^'^-rEnXdTplr'ce'nr^n  the  cost  of  the  .ork  is  paid  to  the  architect 
while  much  of  the  time  and  labor  is  saved  to  him  by  the  limited  sets  of 
drawings  he t  expected  to  furnish  and  the  bills  of  q-"*;*'-^'^^';,:^^^ 
made  bv  the  surveyor,  and  for  which  the  owner  pays  2  per  cent.     A  clerk 
of  work^s  and  an  inspector  is  provided  by  the  owner  or  Government.    Ihey 

are  selected  by  and  under  the  orders  of  the  architect. 

are  s^ieci       ^  .^  .^  ^  ^^  ^^  payments.    The  munici- 

pality of  P^rTs  has  recently  established  a  schedule  of  fees  fo^/'^e  payment 
^f  arch°  ects  on  municipal  work,  paying  6  per  cent  on  the  first  200000^  5/a 
tier  cent  on  the  second  200,000  and  5  per  cent  on  the  third  200.000  trancs, 
4/  per  cent  on  the  fourth  200.000  and  4  per  cent  on  all  additional  cost^ 
Thurthe  fee  on  the  largest  building  is  between  4  and  3  per  cent,  and  the 
rovernment  provides,  subject  to  the  order  and  on  the  mdorsenYent  of  the 
(jovernment  proviucs,  -u  j  „,„^i,„  „«  well  as  the  inspection 


^^^^^^^^^.^^^^rQ^-^o^  -  well  as  the  iaspectio^ 
arcnitect,  a  ^"1^^'.  ,  .,     ,  .       rc^       ^vnenses  and  draftsmen  s 


arrhitert    a  suDerintenaeni  aiiu  a.  vicii^  v^x   tt^^. .--  -^    * 

thifby  the  Building  Council,  while  his  office  expenses  and  draftsmen  s 
^ajes    are    from    one^-third    to    one-half    what    is    paid    by    the  American 

^''^in^Germany   the   rates  paid  by   the   Government  on   the   work   when 
private  archTtecL  are  employed  is  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  the 
Society   of   Architects   and   Engineers.     These    rates    vary    according   to 
fhe  character  of  the  building  and  the  cost  of  the  structure,  simple  buildings, 
ike  sheds' a^d  factories,  bdng  done  at  a  less  rate  than  more  ornate  struc- 
ures      A  separate  increased  rate  is  charged  for  decoration   in  the  class 
uX  whichUernment  buildings  are  placed     Tl^^e  ^r  the  "  o      ex- 
oensive  building  in  their  schedule  is  given  at  $2,000,CXJU,  and  the  rate  lor 
$250  oS)  worth  of  decoration  and  $250,000  worth  of  furniture  makes  the  rate 
of  thTtotal  sum  a  fraction  over  5  per  cent.     The  schedule  provides  for 
numerous  extra  charges  for  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  water,  sewerage 
and^e  ectrical  arrangements  and  salary  for  building  foreman  and  mspecto  . 
TravelTng  expenses   acquisition  of  building  site  and  per  diem  to  the  archi- 

''''  Th'e  ^RusIfarGovernment  pays  the  architect  on  the  building  being 
erected  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  at  the  new  port  of  Liban  on  the  Baltic  » 
oer  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  building.  i         u« 

In  Italy  when  an  architect  or  engineer  is  not  working  on  a  salary  he 
receives  a  2  per  cent  retainer,  4  per  cent  on  the  completion  of  his  drawings 
and  8  per  cent  for  the  total  direction  of  the  works. 

The  Swiss  architects  and  engineers  have  a  very  carefully  prepared 
schedule  of  charges.    The  buildings  are  divided  into  classes,  factories,  sheds. 
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etc.,  being  in  the  first  class  and  for  which  the  smallest  percentage  is  paid. 
The  commission  is  also  graded  according  to  the  cost  of  the  structure.  In 
the  class  to  which  the  Government  buildings  belong  5  per  cent  on  the  total 
cost  is  the  smallest  percentage  paid  for  the  largest  structure,  while  it  runs 
up  to  8  per  cent  for  small  structures  of  this  class. 

The  clerk  of  Works  or  superintendent  is  employed  or  paid  by  the  owner, 
but  he  is  under  the  direction  of  the  architect;  all  traveling  expenses  and  an 
additional  per  diem  are  charged  while  traveling  in  addition  to  the  per- 
centage.   Some  of  the  special  regulations  of  this  schedule  are  interesting. 

By  the  various  schedules  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  architect  pro- 
tects his  interests  more  carefully  than  we  do  usually  in  this  country  against 
both  the  Government  or  the  owner  and  the  contractor,  demanding  payment 
for  extra  services  for  many  items  which  an  architect  does  in  this  country 
without  extra  compensation. 

In  every  instance  the  answer  from  foreign  countries  has  been  that  the 
architect  who  designs  the  building  supervises  it  until  completion,  although 
in  many  countries  the  Government  is  represented  by  technical  commissions 
and  inspectors  and  employs  superintendents  and  clerks  of  works,  they  are 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  commissions,  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  architect  is  responsible  both  for  design  and  construction  of  the 

building. 

After  a  building  of  importance  is  completed,  its  maintenance,  repair 
and  additions  thereto  are  not  left  to,  the  tender  mercies  of  men  unfamiliar 
with  design  and  construction,  but  the  architect  who  designed  the  building 
is  retained  at  a  small  yearly  salary  to  maintain  or  add  to  the  building  until 
his  death,  when  another  architect,  familiar  with  the  structure,  fills  his  place. 
In  some  countries  a  technical  board  of  works,  on  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  are  architects,  have  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  government 
buildings. 

It  seems  necessary  to  add  that  from  the  foregoing  data  the  architects 
in  this  country  do  more  for  less  compensation  than  do  the  profession  in  the 

"other  civilized  couhliTesoT  the  world.  ^ 

The  cost  of  work  in  the  engineering  profession,  which  is  to  a  certain 

*  extent  similar  to  the  work  of  an  architect,  may  be  considered  in  making  a 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  producing  drawings  in  an  architect's  office. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  drawings  made  by  engineers  are  not  so 
numerous  and  are  less  elaborate  than  those  made  by  architects.  The  data 
received  from  engineers  shows  that  government  engineers  usually  allow  10 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  work  for  the  items  of  superintendence,  field  en- 
gineering and  office  expenses.     A  prominent  railroad  engineer  states  that 

,  office  work  and  supervision  in  engineering  has  cost  him  5  to  7>^  per  cent 
on  the  total  cost  of  the  work.  This  is  confirmed  by  another  large  railroad 
^vstem  where  the  engineering  work  actually  cost  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  work.  Another  railroad  company,  in  making 
esti,mates,  allows  for  engineering  service  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work  from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  of  St.  Paul  says  that  expenses  of  engineering  work  cost  5.11 
per  cent  on  the  amount  expended,  while  for  mechanical  work  or  shop  work 
they  allow  15  per  cent  on  the  cost  for  drawings  and  supervision. 

It  is  customary  for  contractors  when  they  do  work  by  the  day  to  charge 
10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  material  and  workmanship.  This  appears  to  be  a 
time-honored  custom  to  which  no  one  objects. 

The  value  of  services  can  be  measured  by  the  prices  paid  by  capable  busi- 
ness men ;  it  has  been  the  custom  for  years  for  business  men  and  large  corpora- 
tions to  pay  architects  in  this  country  and  Europe  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
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h„iMinf.s  This  is  an  old  custom,  which  has  in  the  last  few  years  become  a  bur- 
d^itpfn  aTJhit'cts.  as  building  has  been  rapidly  beco-.ng  more  a  J 

complicated  with  the  introduction  of  '^e^]'=^"''^f.,  Pt"i^  °nts  alf  of  whic^^ 
trie  lie-hts  telephone  service,  heatmg  and  ventilatmg  plants,  all  oi  wnicn 
r^ust  £m;  under  the  control  of  the  architect  and  be  considered  by  him  m 
reMionTo  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  employment  of  experts,  paid  by 
the  cHent  in  these  various  branches,  only  partially  relieves  the  architect.- 

Inland  Architect.  ^ 

*  * 

The  Comparative  Cost  of  Wood  and 

Concrete  Piles 

THF  increasing  use  of  concrete  piles  brings  up  the  question  as  to  how 
fhev  cor^pare  in  cost  with  wood  piles,  upon  whose  domain  they  are 
encroaching  to  a  constantly   increasing  extent      One  of  the   chief 
encroacning  lo  a         increased  cost  of  wood  piles  is  their  growing 
sral^citV'SisTrg^Vdue  to^r^^^^^  with'which  our  forests  are 

^''"^re'cost'''of''concrete  piles  as  compared  to  that  of  wood  piles  was 
brouIJt  out  n  a  strikhng  manner  during  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
^r^hrUnited  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland^  The 
original  Plans  called  or  wood  piles,  but  as  the  allotment  made  for  the 
Sus  bindings  had  been  exceeded,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce 
COS  s  wherever  possible.  Calculations  showed  that  by  using  concrete  piles 
a  saving  of  over'^$27,000,  or  more  than  50%  of  the  cost  of  wood  piles  could 

•"^  '  ThTvarious  factors  which  tended  toward  the  economy  resulting  from 
the  substitution  of  concrete  piles  are  thus  stated  by  Walter  R-  Harper 

Sspector  in  charge  of  the  work;  2,193  wood  P-l^^-^Vfi*  l'o38  vards 
— rrrnrrete  pites-  4  S43  yards  of  excavation  were  reduced_ta  I.03g_yards^ 
savine  3  504  y'ards ;  an^d  3,250  yards  of  concrete  footing  were  reduced  o 
986  yard's  thus  sa;ing  2,264  yards.  Shoring  and  pumping,  which  would 
have  cost  $4  000,  had  wood  piles  been  used,  was  entirely  eliminated.  This 
indTcates  in  ameasure  the  means  by  which  foundation  costs  were  reduced 
as  ta  ed.  Furthermore,  the  permanence  of  the  foundation  is  beyond  ques- 
tion    This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  wood  piles  been  used. 

* 

A  Keversible  Theatre  Floor 

An  interesting  as  well  as  novel  feature  of  the  new  Apollo  Music  Hall  on 
the  Ru  de  Clichl,  Paris,  is  the  reversible  auditorium  floor  which  makes  . 
nossible  to  change  the  parquet  into  a  dancmg  floor  in  the  short  space  ot 
Lven  minutes  On  one  side  of  the  floor  are  fitted  500  chairs  of  the  usual  folding 
variety  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  planked  with  hard  wood,  waxed  and 
no  ishe'd  During  the  performance  each  night  it  is  P'tched  at  an  angle  o 
about  15  degrees  like  the  floor  of  any  other  theatre.  When  the  show  is  over 
and  the  dancing  begins  it  is  absolutely  level.  When  the  curtain  falls  the  seat 
hofders  are  huftled^ack  into  the  orchestra  circle  and  the  foyers,  and  then 

the  mechanism  is  set  in  operation  f..a,r,pwr.rk 

The  floor,  or  rather  the  two  floors,  are  built  on  each  side  of  a  framework 
of  steel  girders.  This  is  hung  on  pivots,  and  when  the  machinery  is  set  in 
motion  ft  ^mply  turns  the  other  side  up.  The  huge  seesaw-.t  measures 
about  45  x  50  feet— stops  at  the  appropriate  angle  when  it  is  to  be  an 
auditorium  and  is  secured  there  by  strong  supports. 
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Bronze  Doors  in  Residence  of  Dr.   \\  tlliam   Tevis 

Designed  by  John  Galen  Howard.  Architect 

And  Made  by  Chas.  Deter  ding 
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1    -1  r  n-hU  U  nil  old  custom  which  has  in  the  last  few  years  become  a  bur- 

S'S  al'-hitec^:  at' n^iUlin,  1'-  '-n  rapUUy  he^:on.n.  n,o.  ..ore 

nVu.  ?om;  under  the  control  of  the  architect  and  be  considered  by  h.m  m 
re  ation  to  te  building  as  a  whole.  The  employment  of  experts  paid  by 
[he  cHent  in  t^iese  various  branches,  only  partially  reheves  the  architect.- 
Inland  Architect. 
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The  Comparative  Cost  of  Wood  and 

Concrete  Piles 

THF  increasing  use  of  concrete  piles  brings  up  the  question  as  to  how 
"[h  ;    ompa're  in  cost  with  w<iod  piles.  "PO'V^^^'^Onrorthe^'hTef 
encroaching  to   act        ynone^^^^^^ 

:rarcitV""Thls^s"irt;d;dL'T;:refecl^ssness  with^vhich  our  forests  are 

'""!-re'cost'''of''c'c^crete  piles  as  compared  to  that  of  wood  piles  was 
brouSt  otn  n  a  striking  manner  during  the  erection  of  the  nevv  Inuldmgs 
^rhpTInited  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland  The 
•  !l  nlpns  called  for  wood  piles,  but  as  the  allotment  made  for  the 
original  P'^"^  ""P,*!  *°/  ^^^^eded  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce 
:o%"r:he;ter  "p^ss  bl' Calc'.datfot  'showed  that  by  using  concrete  pile, 
a  saving  of  over  $27,000,  or  more  than  50%  of  the  cost  of  wood  piles  could 

^^  '?he'various  factors  which  tended  toward  the  economy  residting  from 
the  substitution  of  concrete  piles  are  thus  stated  by  Walter   R-   H^rpen 
nsoectorn  charge  of  the  work;  2,193  wood  piles  were  replaced  by  88. 
-4nSte  mleS  •  4  543^  -yar4*-^  excavation  were  reduced  jtoJL.038yardN_ 
Tavfnf  3  SW  yardsfand  3.250  yards  of  concrete  footing  were  rcTuce-cT    o 
986  vards    thus  sa;ing  2,264  yards.    Shoring  and  pumpmg,  which   woiild 
hate^cost  $4 000,  hid  wood  piles  been  used,  was  entirely  eliminated.    This 
indTcatcs   h/aTeasure  the  ineans  by  which  foundation  costs  were  reduce.l 
as    ta  ed     Furthermore,  the  permanence  of  the  foundation  is  beyond  ques- 
tion    This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  wood  piles  been  used. 

*         ^ 

A  Reversible  Theatre  Floor 

An  interesting  as  well  as  novel  feature  of  the  new  Apollo  Music  tTall  on 
the  Ru    de  Clichy.  Paris,  is  the  reversible  auditorium  Aoon  wWh  makes 
nossible  to  chance  the  parquet  into  a  dancing  floor  in  the  short  space  oi 
?cvei  minutes    On  one  side  of  the  floor  are  fitted  500  chairs  of  the  usual  fol.hn^ 
variety    and  on  the  other  side  it  is  planked  with  hard  wood,  waxed  and 
no  ished     During  the  performance  each  night  it  is  pitched  at  an  angle  o 
abou    is'deg  ees  like  the  floor  of  any  other  theatre.    When  the  show  is  ovc 
and  the  dancing  begins  it  is  absolutely  level.  When  the  curtain  falls  the  s_eat 
holders  are  huftled^ack  into  the  orchestra  circle  and  the  foyers,  and  then 

the  mechanism  is  set  in  operation.  ,     •  i       t  .  f,-^„,pwr,rk 

The  floor,  or  rather  the  two  floors,  are  built  on  each  side  of  a  framework 
of  steel  girders.  This  is  hung  on  pivots,  and  when  the  machinery  is  set  m 
moS  ft  simply  turns  the  olher  side  up.  The  huge  seesa^y^lt  measures 
about  45  X  50  feet-stops  at  the  appropriate  angle  when  it  is  to  be  an 
auditorium  and  is  secured  there  by  strong  supports. 
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Bronze  Doors  in  Residence  of  Dr.    William   Tevis 

Designed  by  John  Galen  Howard,  Architect 

And  Made  by  Chas.  Deterdinn 
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The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California 

The  Safety  of  Our  Skyscrapers 


By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  Executive  Officer  of  the  InttVl  Soc.  of  Building  Commissioners. 

THE  alarmitig  prophecy  made  by  Mr.  Babb,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Underwriters,  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
u'ere  wou  d  be  a  grand  conflagration  in  New  York's  down-dowt.  "sky- 
scrapers"  is  stirring  up  a  tremendous  ado  and  .some  needless  alarm  m  tha 
city      \s 'a  matter  Sf  fact  those  buildings,  even  as  they  are  now,  are  abou 
as^safe  as  any  section  of  any  city  in  the  country  and  wtth  a  few  additional 
p;ecautio„s  could  be  made  the  safest  abodes  one  could  find  anyvvhere. 
'Generally   speaking,  the   skyscrapers  are  o     steel  /--^'     l--^^'^^^. 
protected  from  fire  with  brick  and  fireproofing  tile  ««  ^Jf  ^'^^^  .'^^^f  ^^h, 
utelv  nothing  structural  upon  which  fire  could  prey.     The  contents  ot  the 
buildings  offer  the  greatest  element  of  danger.     If  the  owners  would  but 
close  off  the  stairs  and  elevator  shafts,  thus  making  each  story  a  separate 
unU  or  virtually  a  building  by  itself,  nothing  b"t  the  contents  o^  some  one 
storv  or  part  of  it  could  be  destroyed  by  any  internal  fire     1  he  greatest 
danger  is  that  fire  would  find  ingress  to  many  of  these  stones  at  the  same 
fSom  some  external  blaze.    One  cannot  compare  the  New  York  down 
town  district  with  that  of  San  Francisco  or  that  of  Baltimore.     It  is  o    a 
ni^ch  r^ore  substantial  character  and  the  skyscrapers  themselves  are  also 
much  ITeUer  built.     Make  it  impossible  for  fire  to  be  comi^unicated  from 
adjoining  buildings,  and  that  can  be  done  by  making  every  window  a  bar- 
rier by  using  metallic  sash  and  wire  glass,  and  you  have    opped  off  jist 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  existing  danger !    Provide  ample  local  water  supply 
tanks  etc,  on  the  top  of  those  buildings  and  then  train  the  employees  so  that 
they  'are  not  dependent  upon  the  city  fire  departments  for  ext.ngijish.ng 
incipient  fires  within  and  you  have  in  those  skyscrapers  a  veritable  bul- 
wark  against  the  progress  of  any  conflagration.     Indeed,  the  fact  that  so 


* 


many  of  NewYorkV^d  CHicaloV  tatl  buitdings  arexluse  together  insures- 
their  safety     Further,  although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  if  you  could  build 
an  entire  city  or  at  least  a  district  of  it  of  nothing  but  incombustible  build- 
ings  they  need  not  be  made  what  is  called  ^'fireproof",  because  you  would 
have  eliniinated  the  possibility  of  fire  by  giving  it  nothing  upon  which  to 

feed. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Babb's  note  of  alarm  is 
justifiable,  is  it  not  a  bit  late  for  the  insurance  companies  to  cry  wolf, 
wolf"^  If  tall  buildings  are  not  the  proper  things  to  build  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent  their  construction;  if  fireproof  buddings  are  the 
proper  structures  to  erect,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  it  so  that 
none  others  could  be  built;  indeed  the  insurance  people  are  well-nigh 
omnipotent  in  matters  of  construction  and  can  reasonably  be  blamed  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  ills  in  that  connection  from  which  we  suflfer.  It  may  seem 
a  bit  harsh,  but  I  blame  them  more  than  anything  else  for  San  Francisco  s 

awful  fire. 

None  know  better  than  the  insurance  engineers  how  buildings  should  be 
built  For  instance  they  have  given  us  in  the  Board  of  Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratory in  Chicago,  the  one  perfect  example  of  a  full-fledged  fireproof  build- 
ing in  the  country,  but  spite  of  that  knowledge  they  have  virtually  connived 
at  inferior  construction  by  not  making  their  rates  upon  such  buildings  pro- 
hibitive. In  San  Francisco  the  insurance  rate  was  ridiculously  low,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  there  was  such  a  good  fire  department,  and  the  result  was 
that  people  built  only  as  well  as  they  had  to,  or  as  well  as  the  rates  they 
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could  get  justified  them  in  doing,  and  the  major  part  of  the  construction 
there,  was,  to  use  a  mild  term,  rotten.  Apart  from  any  sentimental,  public- 
spirited  reasons  the  insurance  companies  should  make  their  rates  on  poor 
building  higher  and  much  lower  than  they  are  on  safe,  first-class  con- 
struction. That  is  one  of  the  principal  things  that  will  induce  people  to 
build  properly.  Besides  it  would  be  sound  business  policy  for  the  corn- 
panies.  That  spite  of  all  their  scientific  tabulations  and  reasonable  basis 
of  expectations,  etc.,  so  many  of  them  go  ''to  the  wall"  in  normal  times  and 
they  are  all  so  mightily  squeezed  after  each  great  conflagration  is  proof 
that,  skilled  and  shrewd  as  they  may  be,  they  are  not  infallible. 

More  than  that  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
insurance  business  is  secured  under  false  pretenses.  Here  is  the  modus 
operandi :  And  it  is  the  history  of  almost  every  city.  First  insurance  rates 
are  made  low  upon  all  classes  of  buildings.  The  business  men  who  build, 
going  at  the  proposition  wrong  end  to,  find  out  just  how  imperfect  a  con- 
struction is  permitted  by  the  insurance  people  at  certain  rates,  and  build 
accordingly,  shoddily.  They  are  given  to  understand  that  that  is  all  that 
is  really  expected  of  them.  Time  goes  on,  an  examining  committee  of  the 
companies  visits  the  city,  finds  perhaps  an  unexpected  aggregation  of  poor 
buildings  and  issues  an  ultimatum  to  the  authorities  that  this  and  that 
improvement  has  to  be  made  in  the  water  supply  and  additional  apparatus 
and  firemen  have  to  be  provided.  All  this  means  more  tax  to  the  citizens 
and  in  the  meantime  the  city  declared  to  be  so  combustible  that  a  higher,  some- 
times an  exorbiant  rate  is"  established  on  all,  old  and  new  buildings.  The 
companies  could  have  foreseen  this  condition  and  prevented  it,  but  they  or 
their  agents' were  so  anxious  for  business  and  immediate  profit  that  little 
thought  was  given  to  the  future.  Granted  that  the  people  should  not  be 
ignorant,  that  they  should  have  built  well  in  spite  of  the  inducements  offered 
not  to,  by  the  companies,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  latter  have  virtually 
aided  and  abetted  them  in  poor  building  and  then  turned  around  and  made 
them  pay  for  their  fun. 


People  will  only  build  as  well  as  they  are  compelled  to  and  it  is  "up 
to"  the  authorities  and  the  insurance  companies,  our  two  great  governing 
bodies — however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  consider  one  of  them  in  that 
light — to  make  it  so  that  skyscraper  or  cottage,  court-house  or  stable  shall 
be  built  well  and  so  that  our  lives  and  property  may  be  safeguarded  in  all 

our  buildings.    It  can  be  done  and  easily. 

* 
*  * 

Using  His  Friends 

When  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  living  in  Menlo  Park,  a  visitor  from 
New  York  said  to  him  one  day  : 

''By  the  way,  your  front  gate  needs  repairing.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
get  it  open.   You  ought  to  have  it  trimmed,  or  greased,  or  something." 

Mr.  Edison  laughed. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "Oh,  no." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  visitor.  . 

"Because,"  was  the  reply,  "every  one  who  comes  through  that  gate 
pumps  two  buckets  of  water  into  the  tank  on  the  roof." — Washington  Star. 

* 
*  * 

'Ah,  that's  pretty  !"  said  Snooks,  looking  over  a  number  of  architectural 
designs.   "What  is  that?" 

"That,"  said  the  architect,  "is  a  fifteen-hundred-dollar  bungalow." 
"What  will  it  cost  to  build  it?"  asked  Mr.  Snooks. 
"About  $8,000."  said  the  architect.— Judge. 
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Concrete  Water-Proofing  Under  Heavy 

Water  Pressure 

,N   VIEW  of  the  great  iniportance  of  the  problem  of  water-proofing  con^ 
I      Crete  constructio.i.   particularly   in   some   sections   o     San    1  ■•^nc'sco    the 
'      foUowine  extracts  from  a  report  of  W.  E.  Wagner,  C    E.    will  be  read 
with  i  nerest^    This  feport  is  furnished  to  us  by  The  Building  Material  Co., 
7nc     a4nts  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  water-proohng  referred  to  m  the 
eoort     T his  report  also  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Engineering  Record 
"P°"The  excavation  for  a'well  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  80  **.  deei.  for  a  sho, 
tower  built  for  the  Equitable  Powder  Co..  of  East  Alton.   HI,  was  recently 
mrde  in  sand    gravel  and  clay  which  carrie.l  large  quantities  of  water,  and 
a  perfectly  waterproof  concrete  lining  provided  for  it  under  particularly  d,  - 
fie    t  CO  ditions.  ^he  works  of  the  power  company  are  two  nnles  from  the 
Mississinoi  River    but  owing  to  the  many  and  varied  strata  of  sand  and  clay 
e  rnteTed  i.rthe  excavatfon,  it  is  considered  that  »•-  course  of  ,      nver 
was  at  one  time  over  the  site.     .\  test  hole  put  down  at  the  latter  to  a  deptn 
of  40  ft  with  a  ^-in   pipe  determined  that  about  10  ft.  below  the  surface  was  a 
stralim  of    and,"6  to7ft.  thick,  which  changed  gra<lually  into  coarse  sand  and 
iave   containing  a  large  amount  of  water.    Under  this  sand  and  gravel  was  a 
bed  of  blue  clay  followed  in  order  by  strata  of  fire  clay,  quicksand  and  then  clay 

'^'*''"a  well  with  a  clear  diameter  of  6  ft.  being  necessary,  and  a  9-in  con- 
crete lining  having  been  adopted,  an  excavation  at  least  7.  5  ft.  in  diameter 
had  to  be  made.  The  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  passed  through  was  con- 
sklered  to  be  such  that  a  one-piece  casting  of  constant  diameter  could  not  be 
forced  down  A  cordingly  thl  casing  was  made  in  eight  vertical,  cyhndrical 
ectfons  built  of  5-16-in.  toiler  plate.  Each  of  these  ft.ons  had  a  IV.  k  3-m. 
_^einford„^  rin^atthe  to^andtottom^^^^^^ 


re^tioV^fhJeri-gtTln'.  S^.n  X  p^ev^ir se'^'ti^n  ^  o\der  th  t  the^ v-arToS 
sec  ions   could   be    telescoped    and    the    joint   between   the    reinforcing    ring 
calked  wkh  oakum.     Each  section  was  prevented    from    sliding    down    over 
the  one  below  it  by  /.  x  3  in.  angles  bolted  to  it ;  these  angles  also  locked 

the  sections  together.  io;^,,i(-„    thp 

•'The  first  and  second  sections  were  put  down  without  any  difficulty,  the 
excavated   material   being   taken   out   in   buckets   raised   to   the   surface   by  a 
hoisting  engine,  and  the   water  encountered  discharged  by  a   steam  siphon. 
The  real  difficulties  were  first  encountered  in  sinking  the  third  section  when 
the  water  began  to  flow  in  such  quantities  that  the  siphon  could  no  longer 
handle  it,  so  a  500-gal.  duplex  pump  was  installed.     This  pump  was  set  on 
a  platform  swung  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  on  a  wire  cable  suspended 
over  a  ch'in  blocl  at  the  top  of  the  well,  enabling  'he  platform  to  be  lowered 
or  raised  as  desired.    The  pump  could  only  just  handle  the  water  that  flowed 
into  the  excavation  from  the  coarse  gravel  encountered  ,n  smking  the  third 
section.    The  sinking  of  the  last  few  feet  of  the  latter  was  in  clay  and  was 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  ,       .  ■      u„„ 

"In  sinking  the  fourth  casing,  however,  work  was  nearly  stopped  when 
the  cutting  edge  entered  a  bed  of  quicksand.  The  section  was  finaly  forced 
through  the  quicksand  with  eight  jackscrews  spaced  equally  around  the  run. 
After  penetrating  about  18  in.  into  the  clay  below  the  quicksand,  the  power 
afforded  by  these  jackscrews  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  force  the  shell 
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down  further,  so  this  section  was  left  1  ft.  above  its  proper  place.  By  this 
time  the  water  had  been  nearly  shut  off  by  making  the  excavation  slightly 
smaller  than  the  ring,  the  remaining  clay  forming  an  almost  watertight  joint. 
During  the  sinking  of  this  and  all  the  subsequent  sections  the  joints  between 
the  latter  would  occasionally  break  loose  and  until  they  could  ^  be  calked 
again  large  volumes  of  water  carrying  sand  and  clay  would  pour  into  the  ex- 
cavation. This  calking  could  only  be  done  with  great  difficulty  as  the  leak 
would  travel  around  the  casing  and  force  out  the  oakum  in  fresh  places. 
The  joints  could  not  be  made  tight  enough  so  they  could  be  poured  with  lead 
and  no  other  means  could  be  devised  to  make  them  dry  enough  to  permit 
concrete  to  be  deposited  against  them,  for  of  course  the  smallest  leak  would 
have  washed  out  the  green  cement. 

'The  large  horizontal  pump  was  found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  work  so  a 
vertical  outside  packed  plunger  pump  with  a  capacity  of  33  gal.  a  minute  was 
secured.  At  this  time  there  was  a  leakage  of  only  5  to  6  gal.  a  minute  which 
came  through  the  joints  or  followed  down  the  outside  of  the  casing  and  came  in 
at  the  bottom.  Good  progress  was  made  for  a  time  under  these  conditions, 
when  suddenly  a  stream  of  water  forced  its  way  up  through  the  clay  in  the 
bottom  and  the  large  pump  was  placed  in  service  again.  The  last  clay  was 
removed  10  to  12  ft.  below  this  break,  leaving  a  bed  of  sand  carrying  a  heavy 
flow  of  water.  After  considerable  difficulty  with  the  pump,  the  casing  was 
forced  down  by  working  the  jacks  and  excavating  the  sand  simultaneously. 
After  sinking  the  section  7  or  8  feet,  in  this  manner  the  pressure  on  the 
outside  of  the  casing  caused  the  water  to  gush  forth  and  pile  3  or  4  ft.  of 
sand  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  By  carefully  removing  this  sand 
and  at  the  same  time  forcing  the  casing,  a  foot  or  more  could  be  gained 
before  another  rush  of  sand  and  water  would  temporarily  suspend  the  work, 
making  progress  slow. 

'The   leaks   which   occasionally   developed   at   the   joints   had   meanwhile 

carried  so  much  sand  and  clay  into  the  excavation  that  the  surface  of  the 

aground  had  cracked  and  settled  over  an  area  40  ft.  m  diameter  around  the 


mouth  of  the  well.  This  sinking  finally  became  so  marTced  that  the  decislorT 
was  made  not  to  go  any  lower,  for  although  the  last  section  had  not  been 
put  down  an  extra  7  ft.  of  depth  was  gained  by  the  settling  of  the  ground 
at  the  surface.  Before  preparations  could  be  made  to  build  the  concrete 
lining,  however,  a  heavy  flow  of  water  broke  through  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sections  and  the  subsequent  movement  of  the  soil  around  the  casing 
squeezed  the  latter  to  an  e^g  shape.  Fearing  the  entire  casing  might  collapse 
the  well  was  allowed  to  fill  in  order  to  balance  the  pressure  on  both  sides 
of  the  casing.  As  this  occurred  late  in  the  fall  operations  were  suspended 
until  spring. 

"A  steam-driven  deep-well  pump,  with  a  Cook  well  point,  was  set  up 
when  work  was  started  in  the  spring,  and  proved  very  satisfactory  in  keeping 
down  the  water.  When  the  latter  had  been  removed  it  was  found  that  about 
20  ft.  of  material  had  filled  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  As  soon  as 
this  was  removed  the  sand  again  began  to  come  in,  but  the  bottom  was  readily 
sealed  with  two  layers  of  sacks  of  concrete.  The  water  was  then  permitted  to 
rise  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  concrete  while  it  was  setting. 
When  this  concrete  was  hard,  the  water  was  drawn  down  again  and  30  in. 
of  concrete  laid  over  that  in  the  sacks.  A  rectangular  opening  was  left  in 
this  floor  for  the  well  point  on  the  suction  of  the  deep  well-pump.  This  open- 
ing was  covered  with  steel  plates  placed  around  the  well  point  and  a  12-in. 
concrete  floor  laid  over  the  whole  bottom.  A  5-in.  threaded  pipe  fitted  with 
a  flange  was  also  placed  through  the   floor  to  prevent  the   water  pressure 
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coming  on  the  latter  if  the  pump  failed.     This  S-in.  pipe  was  provided  with  a 
Zrfla°"ge  tappecl  for  a  Tin.  and  a  2-in.  pipe  which    were    used    later    n, 

filling  the  opening  around  the  well  point  ■„  „.  7  ,  4  :„    Ucr^nns  sniked 

The  concrete  lining  was  placed  in  forms  ^"'1  .°f  2  x  4  m    lag,  ng    p  ke 
to  circular  ribs      These  forms  were  made  m  sections  10  ft.  long,  the  lengtii 
o"f      ch  section  of  the  casing,  and  were  built  in  six  ^^^J^^  [f/  -- 
reauired  for  each  section  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  diameter  ot  the  exca 
vation    bin  the  lagging  was  «fe<l  repeatedly.     The  forms  were  made  above 
Iroi^nd  and    he   s"e|nients  lowered  into  the   well    where   those   o     a   section 
cou  d  be  bolted  together  and  beveled  ready  for  the  concrete  m  2  to  3  hours^ 
"The  angle  braces  on  the  casing  which  were  not  already  shea-ed  off 
when  the  wafer  was  drawn  down  in  the  spring  were  removed      The  jo    ts 
be  ween  tir sections  were  then  calked   with   fresh  oakum    and   dried  wh;  e 
ninrtoneie  and  grooved  wedges  were  driven  into  them  with  sledges.    In  spite 
of  these^preca  ti^ons  the  joinfs  continued  to  leak  so  they  were  covered  with 
strips  of  dn   leaving  a  hollow  at  the  joint  through  which  the  water  was  con- 
HnrtpH  to  a  Dioe  leadiniT  throuGfh  the  forms.  .   . 

-'The  concrete  mixUire  consisted  of   1   part  Portland  cement,  containing 
11/,   oer  cent    by   weight  of   Medusa   waterproofing   compound,   2   parts   ot 
coarse  river    and^nd  4  parts  of  crushed  limestone,  which  would  pass  through 
TVin   screen  and  be  he  d  on  a  y^-iu.  screen.     Tests  of  various  waterproofing 
„iran«s   sucliL':  mixture  ofllum  and  soft  soap  -d  hyd-ted  hme    were 
made   before   the   work   was   commenced,   with    the    result   that   the    Medusa 
confound  was  adopted.     Test  blocks  of  concrete  contaming  1   per  ceiit    o 
this  compound  mixed  with  cement  showed   no  penetration  over   1-16   in.   . 
depth  a  ter  being  soaked  for  48  hours  in  hot  water,  while  plain  concrete  mixed 
te  same  TJnner  was   found  to  be  saturated  ""^er  the  same  conditio  . 
•'.\o  night   work   was   done   in   placing   the  concrete,   but   the   ^anP   air 

poTn  of  the  pu  p  was  finally  filled  through  the  2-in.  pi,>e  in  the  flange 
nn  the  \  in  oioe  left  in  the  floor.  .\  certain  amount  of  seepage  was  expected 
Zoughthe'^iii'ing  but  after  remaining  damp  for  several  months  the  con- 
rretp  became  as  dry  as  concrete  above  ground. 

-The  2  to  3-in.  cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the  mouth 
of  the  well  were  washed  full  of  sand  and  then  a  square  severa  eet  larger 
than  the  footing  for  the  building  was  excavated  to  f. /^^f^^,  ^^  ^Jjl  ^.^^^^ 
uooer  6  ft  in  sunken  ground  and  the  remamder  m  solid  earth.  1  he  bottom 
"rthe  excavation  was  then  covered  with  sand  on  which  the  footmg  walls 
ami  piers  for  the  tower  were  built,  the  remainder  of  the  excavation  being 
filled  o  the  eround  level  again  with  earth.  Elevations  determined  on  the 
footing  wa  Is^showed  a  slight  settleiuent  when  the  full  load  of  the  super- 
smicture  was  first  placed  on  theni,  but  this  has  now  ceased  and  the  tov^er 
has  not  been  strained  in  any  way." 

Beware  of  the  man  who  is  affected  with  excessive  politeness.   He  prob- 
ably has  designs  on  a  slice  of  your  bank  balance. 
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Electrolytic  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel  in 

Reinforced  Concrete 

IN  A  paper  presented  to  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Knudsen  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  he  has 
made  and  which  he  thinks  have  proven  that  electrolysis  will  affect  steel 
imbedded  in  concrete,  wherever  the  electric  current  leaves  the  steel,  and 
that  the  disintegration  of  the  concrete  in  the  vicinity  follows  as  one  of  the 
consequences.  His  conclusions  regarding  the  protection  of  steel  from  cor- 
rosion and  of  concrete  from  disintegration  are  stated  as  follows : 

Coatings  of  various  kinds  of  paint  or  varnishes  will  be  of  little  use  as 
an  insulation,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  a  moisture  resistant 
is  required,  but  an  insulation  that  will  resist  continual  moisture,  and  also 
that  will  stand  the  pressure  of  great  weight.  From  laboratory  experiments 
as  well  as  observations  in  practice,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Steel  structures  are  well  preserved  from  ordinary  corrosion  by  con- 
crete placed  either  in  salt  or  fresh  water.  This,  however,  has  long  been 
known. 

2.  If  but  a  small  fraction  of  an  ampere  of  electricity  passes  frdrn  ^n 
interior  metallic  column  or  structure  into  concrete  or  masonry  as  usually 
made,  there  will  be  corrosion  of  the  metal  and  disintegration  to  the  Concrete 
masonry. 

3.  Structures  of  steel  in  concrete  that  are  subject  to  sea  water  are  in 
more  danger  from  electrolytic  action  than  those  in  fresh  water,  by  reason 
of  the  lower  resistance  of  concrete  in  the  sea  water  as  shown  by  the 
laboratory  experiments. 

4.  In  no  sense  can  concrete  be  considered  an  insulator,  and  it  is  from 
all  appearances  just  as  good  an  electrolyte  as  any  of  the  soils  found  in  the 
earth. 


He  was  a  Union  Man 

Two  miners  got  into  a  fight  one  night  in  a  saloon  in  one  of  California's 
busy  mining  camps. 

They  were  giving  it  to  each  other  hot  and  heavy,  when  another  miner, 
by  the  name  of  Riley,  tried  to  separate  them. 

While  he  was  trying  to  separate  them  a  constable  came  in  and  arrested 
them. 

Next  morning,  when  they  were  up  before  the  judge  for  trial,  Riley  kept 
interrupting  the  proceedings  by  declaring  he  wasn't  fighting,  only  trying  to 
part  them. 

The  judge  tried  to  quiet  him  by  telling  him  that  he  was  held  as  a  witness 
only,  and,  as  he  did  not  stop,  the  judge  said:  **Riley  you  are  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $10  or  serve  10  days  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court." 

With  that  Riley  jumped  up  more  excited  than  ever,  and  said:  "No  you 
won't  judge.  I  won't  go  to  your  old  jail  for  10  days.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  union 
man  and  b'gorry  you  can't  put  me  in  your  old  jail  for  a  dollar  a  day,  b'gorry. 
Give  me  $3  a  day,  judge,  and  I'll  go." 

The  judge  told  Riley  he  would  give  him  two  minutes  to  leave  the  room, 
'•r  he  would  enforce  the  sentence. 

*'All  right,  b'gorry,  judge,"  said  Riley,  as  he  left  the  room.  *Tf  you  won't 
give  me  $3  a  day,  I'll  go.  I  ain't  no  scab." 
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Lighting  Fixtures -Good  and  Bad 
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r>  IirCESS  in  selecting  what  is  in  comfortable  good  taste  without  having 

majority  of  salesmen  do  not  so  -;-|;^^;;;-^    ^^  ^^^^  ,^^  .^^ry  case  fron.  an 

: ^  '      artistic  point  of  view,  as   in  makmg  sales^ 

and  perhaps  that  is  only  natural. 

The  purchaser  is  often  enough,  far  from 
knowing  what  he  wants.  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise,  for  when  one  has  spent  practically 
his  entire  time  and  energies  making  enough 
money  at  his  own  particular  calling  to  build 
a  house,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  alto- 
gether capable  in  making  a  proper  choice  in 

the  matter. 

''Style,"  as  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
suggests  that  which  is  good  and  proper,  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place— that  which  is 
''neat  but  not  gaudy";  that  which  one  can 
enjoy  the  more  as  time  goes  by  and  (recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  we  all  live  in  more  or 
less  fear  of  what  our  neighbors  think  of  us) 
that  respectability  in  our  household  good> 
that  gives  us  assurance  that  friends  will  not 
come  and  call  and  think  things  that  they 
would  not  say  to  us. 

One   of    the    unfortunate    phases    of    tlie 

_  -  - *  m ■ «  -     ■■  ,  -r  ■->       ' 


Fiz.  /.  fixture  situation  doubttess  ties  in  a  too  perva- 

lent   tendency   toward   "straining    for 
effect"     The   ordinary   person  borne 
down  with  the  cares  of  house-build- 
ing    by    the    time    the    (luestion    of 
fixtures  has  arisen   (which  is  almost 
invariably    the    last)    has    reached    a 
point  where  a  good  salesman  can,  in- 
deed, be  a  friend  in  need ;  left  to  his 
own '  resources   he   may   select   some- 
thing that  is  wrong,  and  that  he  sus- 
pects is  wrong.     All  he  needs  is  good 
advice.    The  salesman  who  has  taken 
pains  to  study  into  the  subject  and  has 
become  an  artist  in  his  line,  prepared 
on  occasion  not  only  to  give  advice 
but  to  tell  why,  may  have  his  troubles 

like  everyone  else  for  holding  by  his 

convictions   to    a    reasonable    degree; 

but  he  stands  a  better  chance  in  the 

end  than   the   timid  type   who   is   all 

"yes,  sir,  you're  right,  sir;  just  as  you 

say ;  thank  you,  sir." 

It  is  related  that  a  prominent  fix- 


Fiz-  -f- 


Fig.  2. 


ture  company,  upon  being  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  fixtures  for  an  installation  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  case.  The  prospective  cus- 
tomer was  offered  several  choices  in  the 
selection  of  fixtures  which  would  doubtless 
have  reflected  fair  credit  to  all  concerned. 
But  no — the  prospective  purchaser  would 
have  none  of  these,  insisting  rather  upon 
a  combination  that  seemed  to  the  manu- 
facturers to  be  at  such  atrocious  variance 
with  everything  that  lay  within  the  realm 
of  good  taste  that  a  protest  was  offered 
by  the  company ;  it  would  do  almost  any- 
thing but  that  which  was  suggested — any- 
thing! It  was  "impossible,"  this  particular 
combination. 

The  company  held,  with  expressed 
good  faith  in  the  matter,  that  sooner  or 
later  their  clients  would  surely  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  results  along  the  lines  to 
which  they  were  adhering,  to  the  end  that, 
as  the  story  goes,  with  the  best  of  busi- 
ness friendship  existing,  the  company  finally 
pleaded  permission  to  withdraw^  rather  than  perpetrate  what,  to  its  convic- 
tion, would  have  proved  most  unsatisfactory.  The  company  refused  to  per- 
form the  operation,  so  to  speak,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  passed 
to  some  more  amenable  concern.  This  company  claims,  however,  that  it  has 
gained  far  more  than  it  has  lost  by  such  proce<lure. 

Its  manager,  in  setting  forth  this 
posit ien^^aid^: — "What  is  the  use  in 
our  having  a  standard  unless  we  are 
to  stick  to  it?  If  we  have  a  fair  name 
and  would  hold  it,  we  must  protect  it, 
mustn't  we?  Besides,  may  we  not  pro- 
tect to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the 
interests  of  our  customers?  That  has 
been  our  custom  for  years  and  we  are 
still  doing  business. 

"An  acquaintance  of  mine,  for  in- 
stance, recently  came  to  me  for  advice. 
He  had  a  pretty  good  house,  but  had 
come  to  a  point  where  he  realized 
that  he  must  economize  on  his  light- 
ing fixtures.  All  well  and  good.  I 
suggested  that  he  cut  his  selections  to 
the  point  of  simplicity  rather  than  in- 
stall some  pieces  of  elaborate  design, 
the  very  weakness  of  which  would 
be  evident  with  the  appropriations 
available.  Because  a  piece  is  simple  in 
its  conception  it  need  not  necessarily 
show  cheapness.  There's  nothing  very 
Hg.3.  remarkable    about    that,    is    there?" 


-^F;^  the   Illuminating   Engineer.      Illustrations   arc   photographs   of   Enos   fixtures. 
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Good  Fixtures 

As  an  illustration  of  such  work 
the  following  designs  were  offered  as 
suggestive : 

Fig.  1  shows  a  simple  bent  arm, 
with   lines   that    follow    according   to 
the  description  of  the  designer.    This 
design  has  the    advantage    of    bemg 
harmonious  in  any  simple  room  and 
commends  itself  as  being  that  char- 
acter  of   which   one   would   not    tire. 
It  would  look  well   in  a  house  that 
might  have  no  great  pretensions  or  in 
one  that  was  fairly  expensive  m  its 
appointments. 

Fig    2  is  a  good  example  of  the 
old  order  of  lamp  that  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity and  is  strong  from  the  stand- 
point   of    proper    illumination ;    while 
still  retaining  the  effect  of  an  oil  lamp 
it    suitably    adapts    itself    to    modern 
conditions.     It  might  well  be  used  in 
the  English,  Colonial  or  Dutch  style 
of  house. 

Fig.   3   is   a   bracket  built   along 


ToTonianines,  successfully  concealinr 
the    mechaScal    appliances    necessary 


m 
1 


Fie.  ^^". 


Fig^.  f>. 


in  the  use  of  electricity,  the  arm 
terminating  as  it  does  in  the  flower- 
like effect  which  conceals  the  elec- 
tric socket  in  which  the  glass  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  shell  that 
holds  it.  This  also  is  a  piece  of 
which  one  certainly  would  never 
tire  and  is  an  ornament  as  well  as 
a  lighting  piece. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  bracket  along 
the  lines  of  the  new  order  of  work. 
The  bracket  has  been  studied  to 
produce  harmony  and,  as  in  the 
other  instances  the  ugly  mechanical 
effects  have  been  concealed. 

Fig.  5  might  be  best  classified 
as  a  bracket  of  the  older  order  of 
work.  Pieces  of  this  kind  might 
have  been  found  in  the  old  world 
castles.  The  charm  of  the  design 
is  retained  even  with  the  moderniz- 
ing necessary  to  comply  with 
present  day  lighting. 
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On  the  Contrary 

In  extreme  contrast  with  the  design  heretofore  shown,  some  anonymous 

creations  indicating  general  weakness  are  submitted ;  by  weakness  is  meant 

particularly  a  lack  of  purpose  in  any  direction  whatever  and  suggestive  of 

an   effort   toward   decoration    which    is   unsuccessful   because   of   glaring   in- 


:'»'»? 


Figr.  7. 


Fig^.  S. 


consistencies.     For  instance,   it  is  noted  throughout  that  one  part  at  least 
of  the  fixture  shows  a  suspicion  of  a  motive  that,  even  if  it  were  well  exe- 
cuted, is  at  complete  variance  with  the  other  parts,  they  in  turn  bearing  little 
if  any  resemblance  to  one  another. 


HiT- 


5. 


Fig.  6,  for  example,  is 
a  piece  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion at  its  inception ;  no 
amount  of  alteration  in  the 
component  parts  in  respect 
to  design  could  remedy  it. 
It  belongs  to  no  style,  to  no 
period,  unless  one  were  to 
take  the  fact  of  its  existence 
for  a  priori  proof  that  it 
must  be  placed  in  the  motley 
gallery  apportioned  to  the 
vaudeville  of  genuine  artistic 
effort. 

To  be  more  specific,  Fig. 
6  has  a  weak  back.  Atlas 
never  in  his  weariest  mo- 
ments looked  more  burdened 
than  this  back  piece  looks, 
supporting  as  its  meted   in- 
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cubus  the  two  i,n.nense  bulbs  that  ^^^as  if  on  t^^^ 

if  the  back  were  strong  enough,  the  arms  are  not^     in  resp  c 

tive  efifect  there  is  again  trouble:   The  back  suggests   '*  ^t  ^"gge  y       g, 

a  French  motive,  -hile  on    he  .buU^s  .    a  p^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

of  the  arm  and  the  '  "PP"""'  .    ^"^1*"^^,°  „  kel  that  he  was  not  getting  a 
%^:^X:'':SZ^^:LtLS^  3ust  because  he  happened 

"  '^;4.'8  is"  a'c^t position  freciuently  seen  ^n  apanment  h^^^^       ^r^^ 
or  dining-rooms,  or  almost  any  room  where  a  general  d.m^s.on  ^^P   ^^ 

While  the  illumination  is  effective    the  P'ece  offers  sm:h  ^      ^^^^  ^_^^ 

TaS  ^:::rr^r^:^^^^^^^^-  -  ^^^^  -'-  '^^ 

rr 'br'r^S-  wTlne  "he'^'xrct  period  of  the  dinner-bell   receptacle  is 

not  known. 

*  * 

Abstract  Rather  that  Concrete 

'■I  don't  want  to  do  any  advertising,"  growls  the  merchant  when  the 

solicitor  approaches  him.  ,     orfvantase  of  having  your  name  and 

"But  I  am  sure  you  will  soon  see  the  advantage  otna     ^J 
firm  mentioned  in  our  paper."  argues  the  solictor.      Let  me  sno     y 

last  circulation  statement,  and—  answer?   First 

"Now,  look  here,  young  man!   Can  t  you  take  no  lor  an  ans 

thin?  vou  know.  I'll  lose  my  temper,  and—  j       ^ 

"if  you  do."  suggested  the  courteous  solicitor,     try  our  lost  and 

column.  You're  sure  to  get  quick  results.  —Judge. 

*     *     * 

Wanted  an  Ad  with  His  Subscription 

scription  price  was  $3  00  a  year  ^^^^|,  ^t 

^r.r.nn™fafe-C°y£*;  Inr^o^-oJ  S-how  .i.  .  one  do  . 

get  with  my  subscription? 
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The  Biedermeier  Style 

Arranged  by  C.  WALTER  TOZER 

HIS  is  a  style  having  great  popularity  in  Europe  and  has  already  entered 
A.merica^ It^derives  its  name  froin  a.  character  in  a  series  of  illustra-:_ 


tions  in  a  very  sedate  German  comic  paper  of  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
a  middle  class  German  citizen,  with  money  and  small  taste.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  very  much  desired  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  in 
decoration  and  offered  a  large  prize  for  the  production  of  the  "new  style." 
He  was  a  good  citizen  but  very  weak  on  art.  In  fact  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  buy  a  collection  of  funeral  urns,  we'll  say,  and  perch  them  upon 
the  posts  of  his  garden  wall ;  then  place  a  cast  iron  deer  on  his  lawn,  and 
endeavor  to  make  his  50  x  100  yard  a  miniature  imitation  of  the  park  of 
X'ersailles. 

In  America,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  "novelty",  and  in  whatever 
line  it  may  appear,  it  shows  a  desire  to  oflfer  the  "newest"  thing  rather 
than  a  necessity  of  supplying  an  insistent  demand. 

The  Biedermeier  style  is  just  a  "pretty"  style,  and  in  classifying  it,  as 
to  spirit  and  feeling,  it  would  be  put  in  the  same  class  as  the  Dresden 
china,  the  old  Dolly  X^arden  gowns,  and  such  things  as  the  old  bisque 
figures  of  shepherdesses  and  the  "poke"  bonnets  of  olden  days. 

This  is  just  what  Biedermeier  is.  It  doesn't  pretend  to  have  "mean- 
ing" nor  to  express  the  soul  throbs  of  an  ambitious  artist.  It  is  simply 
"pretty"  and  it  is  satisfied  to  be  so.  Surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  decidedly  charming  in  its  simple  and  unambitious  way.  It  doesn't 
pretend  to  be  much  and  it  is  all  it  pretends  to  be. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Biedermeier  style  as  a  whole  there 
is  no  question  that  in  some  of  its  phases  it  well  fills  for  the  moment  the 
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Biedetmeier  Border  Designs.    Colorings  all  in  Soft  Pastel  Tones 

desire  for  novelty  that  is  constantly  urging  the  designer  to  produce  some- 
thfng  neL  It  will  never  have  a  great^ogue  in  this  country  as  a  complete 
room  de^ration,  because  it  is  not  a  complete  style.  It  is  not  ^ased  on 
any  great  constrictive  idea,  but  is  merely  decoration,  and  decoration  with- 

out  any  erreat  artistic  merit. 

The  Empire  style  was  the  last  great  period  style  in  Prance.    Germany 
had    no    styles   but    the    French.      England's    decorative    art    rather    thmned 
out  with  the  Georgian.     After  the  Empire  every  thing  became  ordinary 
and  tame-  there  were  no  more  ''grand"  styles,  imperial  or  royal    Her 
Bied  rmeier  came  into  his  own,  waxed  rich  and  opulent   retired  and  spen 
his    money.      Art    was    no    longer    aimed    to    hit     he    taste    of    ^mgs    or 
emperors     it   was   aimed   to   please   the   taste,  or   lack   of   taste    in   Herr 
BTedermeier    and  just  as  he  made  his  little  lawn  a  reduced   and  domes- 
tiSerparV  of  Versailles,  so  the  designers  created  a  reduced  and  domes- 
ticated Empire  style  to  please  him.  K^^^n^.^ 
The  Biedermeier  style,  in  its  present  revival,  appeals,  not  only  because 
of  its  simple  prettiness,  but  because  it  is  in  a  way    old  fashioned 

In  design  the  new  Biedermeir  is  freely  treated.    At  its  ^^^^^^^t  it  repre- 
sented only  a  thinned  down  Empire  style,  and  the  Empire  style  it^ 
not  a  great  style.     It  was  merely  a  quasi-classic    hrown  together    as  ma 
be   said,   to   fill   the   need   of   something   new   and   showy    enough    for   an 
imperial  court,  and  conceived  and  carried  out  by  men  of  no  R^^at  origina 
in^eenius.     The   Biedermeier   is   no   more   than   based    upon   the   classi 
style!  that  gave  rise  to  the   Empire,  and   the  designer  ^  oes   much  as  h 
pleases  so  long  as  he  keeps  the  designs  gentle,  sweet  and  mi  d.     }"  colo  • 
the  new  Biedermeier  is  also  gentle.     It  avoids  strong  hues  and  violent  con- 
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trasts ;  pastel  tones  are  used,  and  the  design  is  outlined  and  then  filled 
in  with  flat  color;  no  shading;  no  modeling.  Only  one  strong  note  ever 
enters  and  that  is  solid  black.  In  Biedermeier's  day  the  silhouette  portrait 
— a  profile  cut  out  of  white  paper  and  mounted  on  a  black  ground — was  the 
crayon  portrait  of  that  day.  It  was  conspicious  in  the  room's  fitments 
just  as  the  cheap  crayon  portrait  of  today.  The  silhouette  made  a  strong 
xontrasting  note  in  the  soft  pastel  tones  of  the  ropm.  The  Biedermeier 
style,  while  never  joyous,  was  cheerful. 

The  average  man  does  not  care  to  live  with  decorations  that  he 
cannot  understand,  and  to  him  the  Biedermeier  style  is  more  satisfactory 
than  I'art  nouveau,  or  than  the  "grand"  style  of  courts  and  palaces.  Like 
Herr  Biedermeier,  he  likes  something  "neat  and  refined,  but  not  gaudy", 
and  excellent  as  "high  art"  is,  the  population  of  the  world  is  largely 
made  up  of  "citizens". 

The  Biedermeier,  as  a  whole,  will  not  be  very  popular  in  America 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  materials  for  the 
decoration  of  an  entire  room.  We  will  never  have  Biedermeier  furniture 
in  this  country,  designed  especially  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  other  fit- 
ments, because  it  would  not  pay  the  manufacturer.  Individual  examples 
of  Biedermeier  upholstery  goods  and  curtains  and  wall  papers  we  can  now 
have  from  either  importers  or  American"^  factories,  and  they  are  very 
pretty,  but  they  will  remain,  as  they  now  are,  to  be  used  because  they 
are  admirable,  and  not  because  the  decorator  will  use  them  to  fit  up  entire 
rooms  in  perfectly  harmonious  Biedermeier  period  style. 

The  new  wall  paper  lines  show  quite  a  number  of  Biedermeier  pat- 
terns and  no  doubt  that  during  the  next  few  years  strict  floral  designs  will 
be  replaced  to  a  large  degree  by  the  conventionalized  floral  treatment  as 
seen  in  this  style.  We  are  illustrating  this  article  with  a  number  of  cuts 
showing  this  style  in  wall  paper  and  furniture  designs  and  also  some 
characteristic  details. 
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A  Htedermeicr  Pilloiv  Top 
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Biedermeier.    AUernaU  White  and  Dull  Rose  Stripes 
Skv  Blue  Floivers.    Wreaths  and  Dots  tn  Black 
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Biedermeier.     Center  Stripe  Cream.  Side  Stripes  Gray 
Medallions  Gray.  Roses  Fink.  Leaves  Light  Green 


Another  Biedermeier  Pillow  Top 
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Amons  the  Architects 
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Sacramento's  New  Hotel 

Architect  Charles  F.  Whittlesey  oi  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  is  at  work  on 
plans  for  a  hotel  to  be  erected  in  Sacra- 
mento by  the  Sacramento  Hotel  Commit- 
tee. The  plans  call  for  a  $500,000  building 
to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  K 
Streets,  with  a  facade  of  brown  tile.  It 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  fireproof 
construction.  Features  of  the  hotel  will 
be  a  unique  roof  garden  and  an  audi- 
torium seating  400  persons.  Alden  An- 
derson  is   president   of   the   company. 


Tharp  Succeeds  Shea 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public 
Works  has  appointed  Newton  Tharp 
city  architect  to  succeed  William  D. 
Shea.  His  salary  is  to  be  $4000  a  year 
which  is  calculated  to  save  the  city  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000  in  fees  that  would 
4iave  gone  to  Shea  had  his  services  been 
continued.  Tharp  will  now  prepare  plans 
and  act  as  superintendent  of  all  new 
municipal  buildings  except  the  school 
houses  already  designed  under  Shea's 
supervision.  For  preparing  the  plans  of 
these  Shea  will  receive  5  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  but  he  will 
not  draw  any  money  for  the  supervision 
of  the  structures,  that  task  going  to 
the   new   incumber*,    ^^r.   Tharp. 


Architectural  Club's  Educational  Classes 

The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
announces  several  educational  classes 
which  will  be  maintained  during  the  fall 
and  winter  at  the  club  rooms,  568  Golden 
Gate  avenue.  H.  W.  Seawell,  professor 
of  drawing  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  assumed  charge  of  a  class 
in  life  drawing  and  water-color  render- 
ing, the  former  class  meeting  every 
Tuesday  evening  and  the  latter  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  A  class  in  struc- 
tural engineering  has  also  been  organized 
with  Charles  Derleth  as  instructor. 
Meetings  are  held  every  Thursdav  even- 
ing. 
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Two  Chapters  Elect  Officers 

Annual  meetings  of  both  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  Chapters,  Amer- 
ican Ijistitute  of  Architects,  were  held 
in  October,  banquets  precedmg  the 
business  meeting. 

San  Francisco  Chapter  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  Albert 
Pissis;  vice-president,  William  Mooser; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Sylvain  Schnait- 
tacher;  trustees,  Henry  A.  Schulze  and 
William   Curlett.  ^        ,      ^^ 

The  new  officers  of  Los  Angeles  Chap- 
ter   are:    President,    Carroll    H.    Brown; 
vice-president,    Myron    Hunt;    treasurer 
August  Wackerbarth;  secretary,  Fernand 
Parmentier. 

Portland  Club  to  Hold  Exhibit 

The   recently  organized   Portland  Archi- 
tectural Club  is  arranging  for  an  architec- 
tural exhibit  to  be  held  early  in  January. 
"To  make  this  exhibit  a  success  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  forfuture  annual  exhibits", 
says    an    exchange,    "is    demanding    much 
time   and   effort   on   the   part   of   the   pro- 
motors  of  the  idea,  and  it  is  but  common 
courtesy  that  every  architect  in  the  whole 
northwestern     territory     should     give     the 
matter  immediate  consideration  and  if  pos- 
sible arrange  to  be  represented  there.     Out 
of  a  successful  exhibit  at   Portland  should 
grow  the  establishment  of  a  northwestern 
circuit    or    league,    including    the    principal 
cities,    where    the    works    could    be    shown 
and  every  one  interested  given  an  oppor- 


tunity to  profiT  thereby.  Furthermore,  It 
may  be  expected  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  attract  the  attention  of  eastern 
architects  and  exhibits  held  in  the  large 
centers  of  the  east  might  be  secured,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  for  the  northwestern 
circuit." 


limits,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  said  tile  is  such  an 
excellent  non-conductor  that  the  outer 
wall  or  shell  of  the  tile  will  become  red 
hot  when  subjected  to  an  intense  heat, 
while  the  interior  wall  of  the  tile  is  com- 
paratively cool,  the  result  is  that  the 
outer  shell  of  tile  (owing  to  expansion) 
will  break  away  from  the  connecting 
web,  after  which  a  wall  of  such  tile 
carrying  anv  considerable  load  would 
collapse  by  buckling. 

In  the  event  of  a  fire  in  a  building  of 
ordinary    construction,    which    might    be 
located  in  close  proximity  to  a  structure 
built  of  hollow  tile,  there  would  be  grave 
danger  that  the  burning   timbers   falling 
against    such    a    structure    would    pene- 
trate  the   wall   and   thus    set    fire    to   the 
contents    of    said    hollow    tile    building. 
Even  an  ordinary  blow  will  fracture  the 
tile  in  such  a  wall,  and  the  backing  of  a 
heavy  wagon  against  the  building  would 
be  liable  to  cause  quite  a  break,  to  say 
nothing   of   the   opportunities    offered   to 
a    mischievious     boy    or     any     one     else 
armed  with  a  heavy  hammer,  who  could 
with     very    little     effort     break    through 
the  walls  of  such  a  structure. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  city 
authorities  have  declined  to  allow  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Cement  Users'  Convention 
The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cement  Users  will 
open  January  20,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  will  close  ^rt  H:  o^clock  p.  ^n^r 
January  25,  1908,  in  the  old  Sixty-fifth 
Regiment  Armory,  Broadway  and  Potter 
Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Rejects  Hollow  Tile 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  has 
declined  to  amend  the  building  ordinance 
by  adding  a  provision  permitting  hollow 
tile  blocks  to  be  used  for  outer  walls  of 
buildings  inside  the   fire  limits. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  resolutions  were 
adopted  favoring  the  use  of  the  material 
and  asking  the  council  to  modify  the 
building  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  use 
of  hollow  tile  blocks  for  walls  of  build- 
ings not  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height. 

Building  Inspector  Backus  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
hollow  tile  blocks,  and  reported  to  the 
Council  in  substance  as  follows: 

In  my  estimation  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  allow  the  use  of  hol- 
low tile  blocks  for  exterior  or  interior 
weight-bearing     walls     within     the     fire 


Cement  Sidewalks 

La  Grande,  Oregon. 
To  the  Editor:    Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  method  to  pursue  in 
putting  a  new  top  coat  on  a  cement  side- 
walk. J    L    MARS. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  we  would 
suggest  the  following  plan  of  procedure: 

(1).  Roughen  the  surface  of  the  old 
concrete,  making  frequent  small  cavities 
in  the  surface  and  then  thoroughly  clean 
this  surface. 

(2).  A  cement  grout  should  then  be 
applied  but  not  in  the  ordinary  Nvay.ot 
wetting  the  old  concrete  and  sprinkhng 
dry  cement  over.  It  should  be  a  mix- 
ture of  cement  and  water  and  thoroughly 
swept  or  mopped  in.  say  with  a  broonr 

(3).  The  top  coat  should  then  be  laid 
and  thoroughly  troweled  down.  The 
operation  of  applying  a  top  coat  i> 
frequently  unsatisfactory,  but  by  follow- 
ing the  above  instructions  we  l^e'iev'J 
you  will   get  satisfactory   results.      lLd.| 


Comparative   Cost   of   Materials   in   San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  New  York 

(Compiled    by    the    California    Promotion 

Committee.) 

Materials.  San  Francisco. 

Common  brick,  per  M $  8.75  to  $10.00 

Pressed  brick    25.00  to   45.00 

Cement,  local   1.75  to     2.00 

Cement,  foreign 2.00  to      3.25 

Sand,  per  load  1.00  to      1.50 

Gravel,  per  load 1.40  to     3.50 

Rock,  per  load  1.75  to     3.50 

Lime,  per  barrel   90  to      1.10 

Excavating,  cubic  yard  75  to     2.50 

Steel,  set  up  58.00  to   95.00 

Lumber    15.00  to   40.00 

Materials.  Chicago. 

Common  brick,  per  M $  7.00  to  $  8.00 

Pressed  brick  21.00  to    32.00 

Cement,  local   2.00 

Cement,   foreign    3.00 

Sand,  per  load  1.90 

Gravel,  per  load   3.50 

Rock,  per  load 3.50 

Lime,  per  barrel   1.10 

Excavating,  cubic  yard 2.50 

Steel,  set  up  75.00 

Lumber 40.00 

Materials.  New  York. 

Common  brick,  per  M $  7.00  to  $10.50 

Pressed  brick  23.00  to   32.00 

Cement,  local   1.35  to     2.00 

Cement,   foreign    2.50 

Sand,  per  load  1.80  to     2.00 

Gravel,  per  load   3.50 

Rock,  per  load  3.50  to     4.50 

Lime,  per  Garret 90^fo     L10" 

Excavating,  cubic  yard  1.10  to     2.50 

Steel,  set  up  58.00  to   75.00 

Lumber    22.00  to   40.00 

The  following  figures  show  the  aver- 
ap^e  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  Chicago  wages  being  the 
same  as  New  York: 

San  New 

Trade.                                  Francisco.  York. 

Excavators     $2.50  $1.95 

Concrete  workers    4.00  2.80 

fJricklayers    7.00  5.60 

Carpenters    5.00  5.00 

Plasterers     7.00  5.50 

FJectricians    5.00  4.00 

Plumbers    ..? 6.00  5.00 

Plumbers'  helpers,  per  week  20.00  12.00 

Painters    5.00  4.00 

ilod  carriers  for  brick 4.00  3.00 

Hod  carriers  for  plasterers.     5.00  3.25 

Cement  finishers    6.00  4.40 

Steamfitters     6.00  5.00 

Steamfitters'  helpers   3.00  3.00 

llousesmiths    5.00  4.50 

Marble  setters    5.00  5.50 

Marble  setters'  helpers   ....     3.00  3.00 

P.ridgemen   5.00  4.50 

' -ranite  setters   5.50  5.50 


Architect   Albright   and   the    San    Diego 
School  Board 

Harrison  Albright,  a  well-known  special- 
ist   in    reinforced    concrete    architecture    in 
Southern    California,   threatens    to   sue   the 
San  Diego  Board  of  Education  for  the  full 
amount  of  his  commission  as  architect  of  a 
proposed  school  building.     It  seems  that  at 
the     written     request     of     the     board     Mr. 
Albright   submitted   designs   for  a  building 
and  at*a  subsequent  meeting  was  selected  as 
the    architect    and    received    notification    in 
writing  to  that  effect.     He  then  proceeded 
with  the  plans  and  submitted  them  to  the 
board.    On  receipt  of  bids  the  board  con- 
cluded they  did  not  want  a  concrete  build- 
ing or   Mr.   Albright  as  architect.     Unless 
the  board  retracts,  a  suit  for  damages  and 
full  commission  will  result.     The  Board  of 
Education  has  sought  the  legal  opinion  of 
the  District  Attorney  who  has  decided  that 
the  Board's  action  in  selecting  the  plans  of 
an  architect  without  first  advertising  about 
what    was    desired    in    the    way    of    plans, 
giving    the    cost    of    the    building    and    the 
premium   to   be   paid   the   architect    for   his 
services,   was   illegal   and   consequently   the 
officials  are  not  legally  bound  to  pay   Mr. 
Albright  his  commission.     This  is  another 
strong  argument  against  the  much  abused 
competition   scheme   as   carried   on   by   city 
and  county  officials  and  which  architects  are 
fast    learning    to    keep    out    of    until    such 
time    as    they    can    be    properly    and    fairly 
conducted. 


Twelve-Story  Office  Building 
T^chitect    John    Cotter    Pelton    e#    San^ 


Francisco  has  completed  plans  for  Armaund 
Cailleau,  for  a  twelve-story  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Grant  Avenue 
and  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  The 
building  is  to  be  known  as  the  Tower 
Building  and  will  cost  $l50,000.  The  lot 
is  40x40  feet.  The  building  will  be  Class 
A,  and  will  be  built  of  steel.  The  outside 
will  be  finished  in  white  stone. 


Group  of  Concrete  Buildings 

Rankin,  Kellogg  &  Crane,  architects,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  preparing  plans  for 
a  group  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Trans- 
port Service  of  the  Army  Department.  The 
buildings  to  be  erected  are  six  three-story 
storehouses,  60x200  feet  each,  a  three-story 
and  basement  office  building,  50x150  feet,  a 
number  of  houses  for  officers,  and  a  system 
of  docks.    The  cost  will  be  $1,250,000. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers of  Sand-Lime  Products  will  meet  in 
annual  convention  in  the  German  room  of 
the  Chittenden  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  5th  and  6th. 


'  v^j^S^n^^^iffl^-^?:^^-^/^ 
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Keen  interest  is  being  taken, espec- 
ially   among    the    lumber    men,    in 

a  proposed  amend- 
LUMBER  MEN  ment  to  the  Interstate 

AND  INCREASED      Commerce     law,     the 
FREIGHT  RATES      object  of  which   is  to 

prevent  any  sudden 
change  in  interstate  freight  rates 
without  first  giving  the  shipper  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Under  the  present  procedure,  rail- 
road companies  simply  file  their  tar- 
iffs, which  become  effective  in  thirty 
days.  If  the  shippers  feel  aggrieved, 
they  then  appeal  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Courts.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
unfortunate  condition  an  amendment 
to  the  present  Interstate  Commerce 
law  is  essential. 

Reasonable    railroad    regulation    i.^ 
the   imperative   demand   of  the   hour. 
The    subject    is    occupying    the    best 
minds  of  the  nation.     Upon  its  satis- 
factory  solution   depends   the   perma- 
nent prosperity  of  every  State  in  the 
Union.     It  would  seem  as  if  we  were 
drifting     either     toward     government 
ownership  or  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers   of   the    Interstate    Commerce 
^  C^nwaission.  jg  the  jnatter  of  fixjngL, 
and    determining    equitable    rates  of 
transportation. 

Let    Congress   pass   an   amendment 
to   the    present    Interstate    Commerce 
Conmiission    Act    requiring    all    rail- 
roads   to    not    only    file    their    pro- 
posed freight  tariffs  with  the  Commis- 
sion, but  in  addition  must  secure  the 
consent   of   the   Interstate   Commerce 
Commission  before  the  rates  can  be- 
come effective.     In  addition  to  filinii 
any  proposed  change  in  their  freight 
tariffs,  the  railroad  companies  should 
be    compelled   by    law    to    advise   the 
shippers  tributary  to  their  lines,  say 
60  or  90  days    in    advance,  that    an 
application  would  be  made  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  asking 
for   a   hearing   on  the   question  of  a 
change  of  rate. 

If  after  a  hearing  and  no  valid  ob- 
jection was  urged,  the  rate  would  be- 
come effective.  If  the  Commission 
decided   adversely   to   the   application 
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of    the    railroad,    its    right    of   appeal 
to  the  courts  would  still  remain. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shippers 
felt  aggrieved  at  the  granting  of  the 
railroad's  ai)])lication  to  advance  rates, 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  would 
be  safeguarded,  but  the  rate  in  con- 
troversy would  stay  in  effect  until 
the  courts  had  finally  passed  upon 
the  appeal. 

It  is  a  reasonable  presumption  to 
assume  that  where  a  rate  has  been 
in  effect  for  .several  years,  it  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  renumerative  rate  to 
a  railroad. 

A  shipper  can  accommodate  him- 
self to  practically  any  rate,  if  the 
rate  be  a  permanent  one. 

The  need  of  some  legislation  along 
this  line  is  brought  forcibly  to  mind 
by  the  action  of  the  railroad  com- 
])anies  in  increasing  the  Eastern  rate 
on  lumber  10  cents  per  100  pounds, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  $3.30  per 
thousand  feet. 

This  increase  in  freight  rate  which 
became  effective  November  first,  re- 
stricts the  market  for  Pacific  Coast 
lumber  to  a  very  marked  extent, 
thereby  reducing  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  money  which  has  been  placed 
in  circulation  through  this  one  mighty 
industrv  alone. 


A  committee  from  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  British  architects  recently 

investigated  the  fire- 
FIRE  RESISTANCE  proof  qualities  of  re- 
OF  CONCRETE  inforced  concrete  and 

its  report,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Institute,  is  so  replete 
with  gratifying  conclusions,  that  we 
feel  compelled  to  pay  more  than  pass- 
ing notice  to  the  various  points  ad- 
vanced. It  may  be  taken  as  authorita- 
tive, declares  the  report,  that  the 
strongest  concretes,  from  a  fire-resist- 
ing point  of  view,  are  those  in  which 
coke-breeze,  cinders,  or  slag  form  the 
aggregate,  and  that  the  covering  over 
the  metal  reinforcement  should  be  at 
least  lin.  thick  in  floor  slabs,  and 
l^in.  thick  in  beams.  Another  im- 
portant  note   as   affecting   designs   is 


that  which  states  that  all  angles  should 
be  rounded  or  splayefl  in  order  to 
prevent  spalling  off  under  heat,  and 
that  there  shall  be  means  of  connec- 
tion in  the  form  of  loose  stirrups, 
bent-uf)  rods,  etc.,  between  the  metal 
in  the  lower  sides  of  beams  and  slabs, 
which  suffer  most  in  case  of  injury, 
and  the  upper  or  compressional  sides, 
which  are  not  usually  injured.  For- 
tunately, this  corresponds  with  whnt 
theory  requires  for  the  resistance  of 
shearing  stress. 

Another  highly  commendable  fea- 
ture of  the  report  is  the  insistence 
upon  the  reciuirements  of  specifica- 
tions adopted  by  the  British  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee,  both 
w'ith  regard  to  cement  and  steel ;  but 
it  is,  we  think,  rather  a  pity  that  inch- 
pound  units  should  have  been  adopted 
throughout  in.stead  of  foot-ton  units, 
with  which  architects  are  more  familiar. 


The  splendid  victory  of  the  good 
government  forces  in  San  Francisco 

PROSPECTS  i*   ^'•■^^''y   '^<='"&    f^J' 

BRIGHT  FOR  '"   ^   '''''"!]   °^  '"'''^-, 

THE  FUTURE  dence  on  the  part  oi 

the   property  owners 
and  the  money  lender.    The  day  fol- 


lowing  the  election  building  permits 
representing  an  immediate  outlay  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  were  issued. 
Since  then,  in  spite  of  the  temporary 
stringency  in  the  money  market,  ad- 
ditional permits  have  been  granted 
averaging  several  thousand  dollars  a 
day.  Architects  report  that  many 
jobs  which  were  held  in  abeyance 
before  election  are  now  going  ahead 
and  it  looks  now  as  if  the  new  year 
would  see  all  previous  records 
smashed  in  point  of  actual  new  con- 
struction work.  And  why  not?  San 
Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the 
country  not  overbuilt.  The  con- 
struction work  must  come  if  the 
city  is  to  hold  its  position  as  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
With  money  easier  and  confidence 
restored  bv  the  advent  of  an  honest 
city  administration,  what's  to  hinder 
our  advancement? 


iiiirirriBTriiftiTiifl 
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The  Pi  ■'-lish 


In  New  Quarters 

Chubbuck   and    Harris,    sales    agents    for 
lime,    cement,    plaster,    metal    lath,    pressed 
brick,    enameled    brick,    etc.,    have    moved 
from    the    Atlas    building    to    more    com- 
modious   quarters    in    the    buildmg .  at    the 
corner  of  Third  and  Mission  streets.      1  he 
number   is   710    Mission    street.      The   firm 
has  the  ground   floor   which   is   used  as   a 
sample    and    salesroom    while    immediately 
above  this  room  and  reached  by  a  private 
staircase  are  the  executive  offices.    It  will 
be  recalled  that  Chubbuck  and  Harris  were 
one  of  the  first  firms  to  resume  operations 
after   the   big   fire,   finding  quarters  in   the 
then   partly   destroyed   Atlas   building^     As 
a  result  of  "getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  , 
to  use  a   trite   maxim,   the   firm  has   pros- 
pered—a    fact     that     is     apparent     by     its 
splendid  new  quarters. 


r's 


A  Successful  Plumber 
Probably  no  single  plumbing  concern  in 
California    has    met    with    greater    success 
than    R.    C.    Smoot    of    San    Mateo.      The 
best  work  in  San  Mateo  county,  and  there 
has    been    none   better   on    the    Coast,    has 
gone    to    Smoot    in    competition    with    San 
Francisco   and   other   concerns.     The   con- 
tracts   have    ranged    in    importance    from 
$10,000  to  $350,000.    Following  is  a  list  of 
the    buildings    for    which    Mr.    Smoot    has 
done     the     plumbing,     heating     and     sheet 
metal  work,   including,  also,   work  now  in 
progress:    Peninsula  Hotel,  W.  H.  Crocker 
mansion,    Smith's    garage,    Hickie    garage, 
Lewis  residence,   Cotton   residence,  Turner 
residence,    J.    B.    Cuthburt    residence,    San 
Mateo    Polo    Club    house,    Boldeman    and 
Abrams  residences,  Mission  office  building 
and  Brown  office  building,  besides  a  dozen 
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smaller   residences   costing   from  $3,000   to 
$6,000  each. 

Fireproof  Materials 

The  Western  Fireproof  Material  Com- 
pany is  now  located  in  Suite  15,  No.  42 
Market  street.  The  company's  old  quar- 
ters were  on  Steuart  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  company  handles  such  fire- 
proof material  as  basalt  rock,  cement, 
steel  and  cement  for  finishing  imitation 
sandstone. 


A  New  Fireproof  Warehouse 

A  Willkomm,  the  Pacific  Coast  agent 
for  Toch  Bros,  of  New  York,  the  Asbes- 
tolith  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
other  Eastern  houses  dealing  in  fireproof 
building  specialties,  has  built  himself  a 
warehouse  on  Tehama  street,  near  Third, 
San  Francisco,  to  store  his  stock  of 
R.  I.  W.  Damp-Resisting  Paint,  Asbes- 
tolith  fireproof  flooring,  etc.,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show  the  public  what  he 
can  do   with   his   materials. 

The  warehouse  is  absolutely  fireproof. 
It  is  built  of  Mr.  Willkomm's  Asbestos- 
Cement  Lumber  (sometimes  called  Dura- 
bility Slate),  which  material  is  a  great 
improvement  over  corrugated  iron,  being 
attractive  in  apoearance,  free  from  a  ten- 
dency to  rust  or  to  spring  leaks.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are  covered  with 
the  heavier  grade  of  Asbestos-Cement, 
the  kind  used  for  wainscoting  (3-16  inch 
thick),  while  the  roofing  slates  are  the 
lighter  grade  {yi  inch  thick).  These 
shingles  ttre  applied  French  method, 
which  is  really  the  most  economical 
way,  allowing  onlv  the  minimum  of 
waste. 

The  windows  are  types  of  the  Lupton 
Fireproof  window,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and  of  the  Atkinson  Tilt- 
ing Window,  a  local  device  which  is 
l)roving  popular. 

The  office  section  of  this  warehouse 
is  finished  with  a  metal  ceiling  and 
wainscoting  of  attractive  pattern  (also 
representing  another  agency  of  Mr. 
Willkomm's).  The  outside  noise  is  well 
(L'adened  by  Linofelt  sound-deafener 
placed  in  the  walls,  and  the  floor  is  a 
samnle  of  Asbestolith  in  various  colors, 
showing  buff,  white,  terra  cotta  and 
hlruck. 

"Of  course  it's  fireproof.  It's  built 
ontirelv  of  my  own  materials.  I  practice 
what  I  preach  by  using  them."  that's 
what  the  owner  says. 

I'ireproof  warehouses  are  certainly 
II -eded  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  public 
that  wishes  to  avoid  the  ugly  corru- 
gated iron  buildings  had  better  go  to 
149-151  Tehama  street  and  look  at  the 
^\  illkomm  warehouse. 


Portable  Industrial  Railways 

"Portable  Industrial  Railways,"  is  the 
name  of  an  exceedingly  attractive  new 
catalogue,  or  rather  booklet,  just  issued 
by  the  Arthur  Koppel  Company.  This 
concern,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  liberal  use  of  printer's  ink 
and  it  attributes  much  of  its  marvelous 
success  to  judicious  advertising.  Cata- 
logue No.  227,  as  it  is  called,  is  replete 
with  interesting  information  about  the 
company's  goods  and  some  handsome 
half-tone  illustrations  are  shown  of 
various  jobs  on  which  the  Koppel 
gilt-edged  system  of  transportation  is 
used.  The  book  contains  twenty-four 
pages  and  the  San  Farncisco  manager, 
whose  office  is  in  the  Chronicle  building, 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  readers  of  this 
magazine   a   copy   upon    receipt   of  request. 
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Wax-lac— a  Modern  Wood  Finish 

Wax-lac  is  the  name  of  a  highly  artis- 
tic and  modern  finish   for  furniture  and 
nterior     woodwork.      The     name     is     a 
catchy    one    and    easy    for    architects    to 
remember  when   writing  their   specifica- 
[ioTs.     It  is  made  by  the  Detroit  White 
Lead    WorKs    and     is     handled     in    ban 
Francisco     exclusively     by     the     Pacific 
Paint  and  Varnish  Company.   Jh/^  f  rm 
has  acted  as  the  Pacific  Coast  distribu- 
ters for  the  Detroit  White  Lead  Works 
and    the    Detroit   Varnish    Company   for 
little   more   than  a  year  and   its   success 
has  been  almost  phenomenal. 

The    present    salesrooms    and    display 
quarters  at  549  Howard  street   San  Fran- 
cisco,  thought   to  be   amply   large   when 
the    company    first    began    business     are 
now   somewhat    crowded   on    account   ot 
the    increased     business,     and     Manager 
Cunningham  has  wisely  secured   an   on- 
tion    on    larger    quarters     not    far    from 
Market    street,    which    will    be    occupied 
as   soon   as    made   ready   for   occupancy. 
The    management    has    made    friends    in 
its    dealings    with    the    trade,    its    policy 
of    filling    orders    promptly    and    being 
accommodating  having  brought  the  com- 
pany many  patrons. 

Persons   who   care    for   artistic   homes 
or    office    appointments    will    appreciate 


the  beautiful  effects  that  can  be  pro- 
duced with  Wax-lac.  It  does  not  raise 
the  grain  of  the  wood  and  it  leaves  no 
disagreeable  odor.  Wax-lac  is  mtended 
for  new  work  only.  It  produces  almost 
equally  artistic  effects  on  all  woods,  hard 
or  soft,  that  have  an  open  grain  It 
produces,  by  one  application,  a  hand- 
some wax-like  finish,  staining  the  wood 
any  desired  shade  at  the  same  tinie. 

Roger's  Klenzer  is  also  carried  by  the 
Pacific  Paint  Company.  It  is  a  chemically 
pure  preparation  from  which  a  suds 
can  be  made  that  will  clean  anything 
from  a  dirty  floor  to  fine  lace  curtains. 
As  a  saver  of  domestic  drudgery  it  is 
said  to  be  without  an  equal. 


Among  the  residences  painted  by  the 
firm  of  Rhyman  &  Love  of  Los  Angeles, 
for  Hunt  &  Eager,  architects,  are  the 
Richard  Lacy  home,  the  Wi  pm  Lacy 
home  and  the  house  of  William  Burk 
in  Berkeley  Square,  Los  Angeles.  ^  The 
work  turned  out  by  this  firm  i'^  ot  the 
very   highest   grade. 


The  executive  offices  of  E.  G.  Judah,  gen- 
eral representative  in  Southern  California 
of  the  Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rooms  516-517  Security  building, 
Fifth  and  Spring  streets,  Los  Angeles. 


A    PORCELAIN    HOUSE 


Our  Hollow 

TERRA  COTTA 

Building  Blocks 

Glazed  and  Unglazed, 
will  carry  100,000  lbs. 
per  foot.  Glazed  Facing 
Blocks  for  Concrete 
Buildings 


L.  LINDSAY,  PresWMt  I 


TILE 

Special  Designs  for 
Kitchen  and  Bathrooms, 
Porches  and  Mantels. 
Wall,  Floor,  Enamels, 
Dull  Finish,  Water- 
Lined,  Quarries  and 
Terra  Vitrea. 


E. M.DURANT, Secy  aid Treas. 


Western  Art  i  iie  Works 

FACTORY  PHONES  EAST  139.   GLENDALC  T71 

TROPICO  LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE  Praiicisco  Sales  Agent 

474-5-6  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING  ^* 

B.  W.  HURSSELL 

THOS.   FELLOWS, 

SmIcb  AgeaL 


138  26th  Ave. 


PBONES.  MAIN  12H,  A  4953 


Keuffel  &  Esser  Go's  New  Home  in  San 

Francisco 

This  well-known  firm,  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  Surveying  Instruments, 
Drawing  Materials  and  Measuring  Tapes, 
has  re-established  their  San  Francisco 
Branch,  and  now  occupy  their  splendid 
new  five-story  building  at  48  and  50 
Second  street,  which  has  been  designed 
and  built  for  their  exclusive  use.  Every 
convenience  has  been  considered  and  as 
a  result  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  they 
have,  indeed,  a  model  establishment. 
The  building  has  been  constructed  with 
special  regard  to  the  needs  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  nothing  has  been  left  out  that 
would  assist  in  giving  quick  and  satisfac- 
tory service  to  their  patrons. 

The  salesrooms  occupy  the  ground 
floor  which  is  perfectly  lighted,  and 
where  the  great  variety  of  their  goods 
are  displayed  in  attractive  and  especially 
designed  wall  and  floor  show  cases, 
cabinets  and  racks,  which  afford  a  cus- 
tomer the  opportunity  of  making  his 
selections,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
as  a  comparison  may  readily  be  made  of 
the   different   styles  and   qualities   of  any 


particular  class  of  goods.  A  special 
feature  is  the  sheet  paper  cabinet  which 
is  arranged  so  as  to  contain  each  size 
and  style  of  paper  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment, giving  a  view  and  easy  access  to 
each,  without  reference  to  the  usual 
small  sample  book  which  is  most  un- 
satisfactory to  the  purchaser. 

There  are  separate  wall  bins  for  each 
kind  and  width  of  roll,  drawing,  detail, 
tracing,  cross  section  and  profile  papers, 
tracing  cloths,  etc.,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  readily  selected  and  measured  auto- 
matically on  a  table  which  is  provided 
at  one  end  with  an  automatic  measuring 
device,  and  a  cradle  constructed  of  rollers 
with  ball  bearings,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  salesman  merely  has  to  place  the 
full  roll  upon  the  cradle  and  roll  as 
much  as  he  desires.  This  assures  the 
customer  a  perfectly  clean  and  correctly 
measured  length  of  paper,  without  any 
unnecessary   delay. 

The  general  and  private  offices  are  at 
the  rear  of  the  store  floor,  where  a  per- 
fect system  of  the  records  of  the  busi- 
ness is  kept,  enabling  ready  and  accurate 
reference  of  the  smallest  detail,  which 
is    quite    necessary    when    one    considers 


ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


Imported  and  domestic  carpets,  rugs 
draperies,  upliolstery,  ete^ 


Special  artist  in  desij^nin^  correct 
schemes  for  furnishinj^  homes.  Hiifc^h 
grade  office  and  bank  furniture. 


THR  BEACH-ROBINSON  COMPANY 

1717  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
1387  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


or 

NE>^  YORK. 


Ufi'LL  &  ESSER  CO. 

•4'8-50  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


.rchitects'  and  Drawing  Materials 

PARAGON  DRAFTING 
INSTRUMENTS 

..Builders*  and  Surveying  Instruments... 


Q  PROFIT  BY  EXPERIENCE-If  you 
intend  to  equip  your  Drawing  Room,  re- 
member that  Keuffel  &  Esser  Co.'s 
nstruments  and  materials  are  still  the 
standard  of  quality.  We  have  all  requi 
sites  for  drawing  and  engineering,  and  all 
our  goods  are  warranted.  Complete  illus- 
trated catalogue  (550  pp.)  sent  on  request. 

HigHest  Award* 
St.  Loxiis.  '04^  PortUnd.  '05 
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the  thousands  of  articles  which  are  car- 
ried in  their  stock.  ...  ui 

In  the  basement  which  is  thoroughly 
damp-proof  there  are  located  the  order 
and  shipping  department  and  the  reserve 

stock  rooms.  ,  ,.     , 

The  second  floor  is  used  as  a  display 
and  salesroom  for  the  more  bulky  and 
heavy  articles,  such  as  drawing  tables 
drawing  boards,  trestles,   cabinets,   print 

frames,  etc.  .  j    r        «ii    ;« 

The  third  floor  is  used  for  all  in- 
coming goods  as  they  are  received  from 
[heir  factories  at  Hoboken,  N.  J  ,  where 
they  are  unpacked  and  distributed  to  the 
various  departments. 

On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  paper  coating  machines 
where  great  quantities  of  blue  print 
paper  are  sensitized,  which  in  turn  are 
shipped  to  all  points  on  the  Pacific  slope 
and  the  Orient.  . 

On  this  floor  they  have  their  repair 
department  which  is  most  comp  ete,  and 
which  enables  them  to  make  all  repairs 
without  having  to  send  this  class  of  work 

to  their  factorv.  •     .1       ui 

On   the   top   or   fifth   floor  is   the  blue 
printing    department— a    feature    of    the 
establishment  in  which  the  management 
deservedly  takes  considerable  pride     i  he 
plant  is  equipped  with  two  federal  con- 
tinuous  printing   electric   print  machines 
of  the  latest  models,  one   vertical  cylin- 
drical, electrical  print  frame,  vacuum  and 
sun    frames,    chemical    and    water   baths, 
__anda.mQdel  dry  room,  besides  all  elec- 
trical ap-aratus  for  use  in  producing  an 
kinds    of    blue,    brown    and    cloth    prints 
within  the  shortest  space  of  time.     Just 
seven    minutes    is    the    record    time    that 
it   took  the   other   day   to   make   a   print, 
54  X  96  inches,  for  a  customer  who  was 
in  a  hurry,  from  the  time  he  brought  in 
his     tracing    until     the     blue     print     was 
finished   and   returned   to   him    complete 
Throughout    the    entire    building    is    a 
telephone   system  connecting  all   depart- 
ments, and  besides  the  regular  passenger 
and    freight    elevators,    there    is    a    dumb 
waiter  or  small  elevator,  which  connects 
with  all  floors,  for  conveying  stock,  etc., 
from  one  department  to  the  other. 

Artistic  Stone  Mantels 
The  Pacific  Coast   Art   Mantel  Company 
of   which   J.   E.   Manetta,   the    well   known 
San   Francisco  modeler  and   Mr.   Callahan, 
who  is   now  associated   with   Mr.    Manetta, 
are     members,    has     established     attractive 
offices  and  show  rooms  at  344  Tenth  street. 
San    Francisco.      The    company    makes    a 
specialitv    of    artificial    stone    mantels    for 
hotels,    apartment    houses    and    residences. 
Among     the     buildings     equipped     with 
mantels  is  the  new  apartment  house  on 
Pacific  avenue,  near  Webster  street,  de- 
signed   by    Architect    E.    J.    Vogel;    the 
Cosmos     club     at     Sutter     and     Octavia 
streets    and    a    number    of    palatial    resi- 
dences. 


Of  elegant  design  and  according  to 
period  style  ;  also  Floor  Lamps  and 
every  conceivable  lighting  effect 
that  applies  to  a  house,  from  the  toj. 
to  the  ground.    All  of  superb  design 

slorgan   &    /\ll«n   Co..    San  Fran 

Cisco,  (or  Pacific  Coast 
The  Tobey  Furnitun-  Co..  Chicafr( 
The  Cobb-Eastmen  Co..  Boston 
Dauler.  Close  &  Jolins.  PittsburKh 
-crukjKS  \andervoort  Barnt-y    Co. 

St.  Louis 
Maxwell.  Forbes  &  Stillman  Co., 

Milwaukee 
L.  S.  .\yres  & 
The  Morreau 

Co..  Cl«v< 
The    firiM-n 

Salt  Lake 
The  Koch  & 
(ireenhut  & 

.E  DUFFMER 
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Residence:   1406  Filbert  St. 

^S    CLARIii: 

PlastcHoK  and  Cement  Cootractor 

EXTERIOR  CEMENTING  DONE  IN 
WHITE     OR     CREAM     COLOR 

Ornamental  Plastering  and  Cement 

Plastering  on   Reinforced  Concrete 

a  Specialty 


Box  268 
BUILDERS'  Association 


San  Francisco 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


Importers  and   Dealers  in 

Hard  Wood  Lumber 

Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  Veneers.  Walnut,  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory.  Ash,  Mahogany,  Cherry. 
Spanish   Cedar.   Poplar,   Maple.    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I 


Cor- 


■  ndence  Solicited 


W  W  «v     ■     ■■r-»'«««r    ■    W  11  O 

OF  NORTHERN  CALIFOKNL\ 
We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

Schools,  banks,  hotels 
AND  Churches 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MDti  ROSfl,   Cflu 


CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COKE   AND  GAS  CO. 

WF.STERN   INSPECTION   BUREAU 

E.  T.  EVERETT 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING  LABORATORY 

BEACH  AND  MASON  STREETS 

Phone  Franklin  1052 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Residence.  2116  Bancroft  W.\y,  Berkeley 
Phone  Berkeley  3206 


J 


WO.  M. 


BULLOCK 

DESIGAfER  J§ND  BUILDER 


^  Plans  and  Specifications  Fur- 
nished H  Remodeling  and  Build- 
ing a  Specialty  If  Get  my  Fig- 
ures      

14-20  Broadway  pktM 

OAHLAND.  CAL.  Odclaad  2538 


Home  A  2157 
Main  68 


1323  Bcrcndo  St. 
Res.  Home  B4843 


MARll  niRllBY 

FRAairAL  TILE  AND  SUTE  ROOFER 
Estimates  Furnished.    Complete  RooHng  Jobs 

Agent  for  Akron,  Ohio.  Roofing    1  ile 
and  Eureka  Black  Roofing  Slate 


Office.  226  Sfimson  Block   LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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OAKLAMJ 

T7T7T 


NEW  YORK 


TERIOR   ULCORATORS 


BER  CO. 

AND  DESIGNERS 


WE    are    in     a 
position    to 
furnish    any- 
thing for    the   inte- 
rior   of    the    house. 
We  carry  a  full  line 
of  lace   and  fabrics 
and  make  rugs  and 
furniture   to    order. 
No    proposition     is 
too     small     or     too 
large       for     us     to 
handle.     We  would 
be    pleased    to    ex- 
change   ideas    with 
architects     or  pros- 
pective  purchasers. 


1607  Broadway  (at  Key  Route  Inn) OAKLAND     I 


Howe  Scale  Company 
--^The  Howe  ScaleXpmpail3^1^an  i^  r^n- 
cisco    announces    its    removaT^fom    IW 
Market  street,  where  it  has  been  since  the 


MarKei  bucct,  w..w.-  ..  —  ^«„+rcillv 

fire     to    more    commodious    and    centrally 
located  quarters  at  143  and  149  Main  street, 
whkh     thoroughfare     is.    again     becom,^ 
nopular    as    a    commercial    and    wholesale 
^rer      In  addition. to  a  compete  line  o 
scales  the  companv  is  agent  for  the  Hall  s 
Safe   Co.,   Fiske's   fancy   iron   stable    stas 
and  stable  fixtures,  as  well  as  a   full   line 
of  Fiske's  copper  weather  vanes. 

Meyers  &  Ward  Were  the  Architects 

The  two  handsome  interiors  shown  in 
the  October  Architect  and  Engineer  were 
of  the  Pacific  avenue  residence  oi  m. 
Fleischacher,  Meyers  &  Ward,  architects^ 
The  interior  decorations  were  planned  by 
the  architects  and  carried  out  by  A^  W^ 
Reiber,  who.  at  that  time,  represented  the 
Jno.  Breuner  Company. 

Appointed  Sale's  Agents 

The  well  known  San  Francisco  firm  ot 
Gilhulv  and  Ambler  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed the  exclusive  sale's  agents  of  the 
following  concerns :  A  E.  Shorthill  Com- 
pany, Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Morava  Con- 
struction Company,  Chicago  111.,  and  the 
Buffalo  Steel  Company  of  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 


Oakland  Material  Men  Organize 

The    Material    Association    of    Alameda 
u  "     ^^... rr-aniTrH    loT    the    Winter  s 
county    has    reorganiz€<l     y    p    n^Hnas  of 
work  bv   the  election  of  J.   P.   ^^^^"^.^^f^^, 
The  Remillard  Brick  Company  as  president 
Infd  John  L.  Howard,  Jr.,  of  the  WestYJ^. 
Fuel  Company  as  secretary.     The  associa 
tion  intends  to  bring  into  its  membership 
which    now    numbers    fifty    of    the    largest 
firms  in  Oakland,  all  the  contracting  build- 
ing   firms    except    the    lumber    dealers.      It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  protect 
itself    in   business   matters   by   determining 
the    reliability    of    its    members.     Intent   to 
regulate  or  control  prices  is  denied. 


C.  F.  W1FLAND 

Consulting   Engineer 

Steel    Frame  and    Ke-lnforced 
Concrete  Structures. 
Plans,  Details  and  Specifications  Pre- 
pared. 
Shop  and  Field  Inspection 
911  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Member   Amer. 


Tt 


MPORARY  3825  i^oc.  Mech.  fc^ntf. 


WEST  COAST  MAHOGANY,  JENISERO,    PRIMA  VERA 

NOTHING  BETTER  FOR  INTERIOR  FINISH 

.And  they  are  Manufactured  in  San  Francisco  from  the  roujfh  lotfs  so  you  can  sret  Lumber  or  Veneers  in 
any  size  or  thickness  -  WE  CUT  THE  WOODS  ALWAYS  FOR  nCURE-  You  tret 

best  results  at  lowest  possible  prices 

Bear  in  Mind  that  Buying    Local  Manufactures  Keeps  Money  Here 

For  particulars,  prices,  samples,  etc.,  etc..  communicate  with 

DIECKMANN     HARDWOOD    COMPANY 

Office.  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  Mill  and  Yards,  BEACH  AND  TAYLOR  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I 


PITCH     RS  SLIDING  DOOR  HAN~~ 

ARE  SPECIFIED  BY   LEADING  ARCHITECTS 

FOR    HOTELS,  APARTMENT   HOUSES,   FLATS  AND   RESIDENCES 

20  per  cent  space  saved— can  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  SJ^-inch  wall  with  4-inch  single  studding 

PACIFIC  TANK  COMPANY 


FACTORY  AND  OFFICE 

231  BERRY  STREET 

Phone,  Temporary  3580 


DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 

268  MARKET  STREET 

Phone,  Kearny  1649 


Geo.  A.  Schastey 


Harry  P.  Vollm« 


Robt.  M.  Beggs 


SCHAST 


&  VOLLMER 


CONTRACTORS 


For 


. 


Interiors 
Decorations 
Furnishings 
Hotel  Equipment 

1 930  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Franklin  2729 
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John  McGuigan  &  Co. 

MAN U FACXU RERS     OF 

SIDEW"  K  LIGHTS 


AND 


\SrATERPROOF  DOORS 

sole:     AGEINTS 
FOR     TH  e: 

AMERICAN   DARLOCn 
PATENT  LIGHTS 

I  N 

-TH  REIE  POINT  PRISMS 

AND 

Plain  Arch    Lights 
Now  at  280  Seventh  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

telephone:    markeit  208I 


W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

Structural  Engineer 

Desifiii  Md  DcUlls  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401  ■403-405  JeHersoo  Square 
Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHONE      TEMPORARY      1494 


JN*^    SCHULZ 

CONiiUuTING  AND   DESIGNING 
ENGINEER 


TALL  FIREPROOF  UP-TO-DATE  BUILDINGS. 
STEEL  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES  OF  ANY  TYPE. 

779  MARKET  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 


DTco 


Eugene  Dietzgen  Co. 

Surveying 
Instrum    ts 

Drawing 
Materials 

Blue  Printing 

16  -  U  First  Street         San  Francisco 


E.  T.  THURSTON.  Jr.  W.  C.  COUCHOT 

Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.C.E        Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

COUCHOT  &  THURSTON 

li    DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

Relaforced  Coacrete, 
Mmsoary    and    Steel 

604  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

TlLKFHONK    TKMP«0«A«Y   90* 


PkM«  Ttmwonn  4421 

FROST  &  SIKES 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 

DESIGNS  AND  DETAILS  FURNISHED  FOR  ALL 

CLASSES  OF  STEELWORK    INCLUDING 

ORNAMENTAL    WORK 

845  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Sao  Francisco 
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San  Francisco  Municipal  Building 

Building  Superintendent  Barnett  of  San 
Francisco  has  submitted  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  municioal  buildings,  in 
which  he  said  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  to  rehabilitate  the  City  Hall 
on  the  old  lines,  as  it  would  cost  more 
than  would  be  required  to  erect  a  Class 
A  building  of  seven  stories  to  accom- 
modate the  civil  courts  and  city  offices. 
The   report   continues: 

"The  dome  of  the  City  Hall  should 
be  repaired  an^'  the  main  entrance  be- 
neath the  dome  should  be  the  main  en- 
trance  to   the   new   building. 

"The  Hall  of  Justice  was  badly 
wrecked,  but  in  my  opinion  is  not  a 
total  loss  and  it  can  be  restored.  i  he 
Supervisors  are  trying  to  acquire  land 
to  enlarge  the  site  and  when  that  is 
done  plans  will  be  prepared  and  the 
building  reconstructed. 

"The  City  Hospital  and  Almshouse 
will  no  doubt  be  torn  down  and  the 
county  jails  are  very  much  in  need  ot 
repairs.  Many  of  the  old  engine  houses 
need  repairing  and  will  be  nut  in  sani- 
tary condition   with   available  funds. 

At    the    meeting    of    the    Supervisors 
building  committee,  Barnett  was  directed 
to    secure   bids    for   the    removal    of    the 
southwest    wing    of    the    City    Hall     for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Board  of  Works, 


Fire    Commission,    City    Engineer    and 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Death  of   Pioneer  Founder 

Leopold  Frauneder,  a  pioneer  iron 
founder  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Oakland,  October  28th,  of 
apoplexy.  Thirty  years  ago  he  established 
the  Frauneder  Ornamental  Iron  works  in 
Oakland  which  later  became  the  White- 
Frauneder  Works  until  about  two  years 
ago  when  the  old  name  was  again  resumed, 
the  Whites  establishing  an  independent 
company.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Frauneder 
retired  from  active  business  in  favor  ot 
his  son,  Cornelius  Frauneder,  who  is  the 
present  very  capable  head  of  the  works. 

Woods  &  Huddart  Move 
The  well-known  San  Francisco  firm  of 
Woods   &   Huddart,  dealers  in  iron  and 
steel,  have  moved  from   11   Front  street 
to   356   Market    street,   corner   of   Front, 
the   same   location  they   occupied  before 
the  big  fire.     The  firm  have  a  fine  suite 
of  offices  where  they  will  be  pleased  to 
see  their  many  old  clients  and  as  many 
more  new  ones.     Woods  &  Huddart,  as 
is  well  known,  are  extensive  handlers  ot 
structural  steel  fabricated  and  they  also 
carry  in  stock  a  big  assortment  of  steel 
bars— round,     square     and     twisted— for 
concrete  reinforcement. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  BANK 
and  LODGE  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  Post  Office 
CABINETS,  School  SUPPLIES 

151   POLK  STREET,  Corner  SUTTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOS  ANOELES,  CAL. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


You  May  Acquire  an  Interest 

Tacoma. 

Business  Already  Secured 

Sufficient  t..  give  the  stock  large  and  permanent  carninK  power. 

Safe  and  Attractive  Investment 

This  opportunity  will  last  a  shOrt  time  only.     U   you  want    to  inv.st.sra.e 
about  it  inquire  of  the 

ALASKA  PACIFIC  MARBLE  CO., 

Care  Architect  and  Engineer 

621  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


II 


,^ia  Chairs,  Church  Pews  and 
Ecclesiastical  Furniture.  School 
Desks,  Lodge  Furniture,  Portable 
and  Assembly  Chairs.  Bank  and 
Office   Furniture. 

SPENCER  DESK  COMPANY 

509-511     Montgomery    Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SPtCIAL  BILLS  AND 
CARGOES  CUT  TO  ORDER 


DCALCRS  IN 


MPANV 


C.H.OLINGER 

MANAOCn 


PINE  AND  REDWOOD 


MAIN  O'nCt  A  YARD 

FIRST  a.  CLAY  STS. 

OAKLAND 


Lumber. 


BRANCH    YARD 

CAST  12VST  a  ITTi- AVE. 

CAST   OAKLAND 


^   I  A 

LAUr 


We  sell  our  Trays  under  guaran- 
tee. They  are  made  from  the 
Highest  Grade  Materials  and  are 
Superior  to  any  on  the  Market, 
both  In  Strength   and  Finish.  i.yi 

Write  for  Price  List 


J.  F.  REILLY  &  CO.  I 

:2«3-^5  spencer  F>lace 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  j 


nrwiF 


MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Agents  for  the  well-known 


Thomas 


tiectric  Hoist 


Efficient— Clean 
Economical   Noiseless 


37  SECOND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Western  Pacific  Awards  Big  Contract 

The  Western  Pacific  has  just  shown 
great  vigor  in  its  fight  for  a  portion  of 
Harriman's  transcontinental  business. 
The  former  corporation  is  making  im- 
mense preparations  across  San  I'^ran- 
cisco  bay  and  northward,  parallehng  the 
tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  into  the 
rich  territory  along  the  Berkeley  and 
Contra  Costa  shores,  and  also  on  the 
San  Francisco  side.  The  Western  Pa- 
cific has  just  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Western  States  Construction  Company 
for  the  railroad  company's  terminals  in 
San  Francisco,  the  total  cost  being  over 

$4,000,000. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  railway 
contracts  ever  let  on  the  Pacific  Coast- 
in  all  its  railroad-building  history.  The 
contract  let  for  work  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco side  of  the  Bay  will  give  to  the 
city  much  of  the  advantage  that  has 
heretofore  been  secured  by  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, and  Northern  California,  where, 
until'  now,  building  operations  of  the 
Western  Pacific  have  been  confined. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  big  con- 
tracts just  let,  work  must  be  commenced 
within  fifteen  days.  Much  of  the  time 
consumed  in  finishing  the  contract  in 
San  Francisco  will  be  devoted  to  the 
difficult  engineering  feat  of  constructing 
a   1600-foot   tunnel. 

The  Gould  people  have  been  securing 
a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  and  declare  that  their 
__£reight  yards  and  slips  will  be  large 
enough  to  accomodate  all  of  tlie  traffic 
that  will  be  offered  the  company  for 
years  to  come,  and  as  convenient  as  the 
vards   of  the   Southern   Pacific   or   Santa 

Fe. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  8000 
men  employed  by  the  Western  Pacific 
on  its  road,  and  more  are  being  added 
to  that  number  all  the  time.  Subcon- 
tractors are  arriving  every  dav  at  Win- 
nemucca  and  Boca  to  begin  work  on 
their  contracts  on  the  line  across  the 
"Sac^ebrush   State." 


Cement  for  San  Jose  Schools 

The  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement 
Company  has  taken  the  contract  for  sup- 
plying all  the  Portland  cement  for  the 
seven  new  school  houses  in  San  Jose. 
All  the  buildings  are  to  have  concrete 
foundations  and  cement  exteriors. 


Thanks  to  Sunset  Magazine 

We  are  indebted  to  Sunset  Magazine  for 
the  excellent  half  tone  illustration  of  the 
new  First  National  Bank  building,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  in  this  number  of  the 
Architect  and  Engineer. 
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M.  HANSEN  &  Ca" 

The  King  Planing  Mill" 

Mill  Work  of  all  Kinds 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  SASH 

and  DOORS.     All  kinds  of  House 

Finish  on  Hand  and  Made 

to  Order 

231-251  KING  STREET    136  BERRY  STREET 
Bet.  Third  ind  Fourth  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Central  Electric  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

CONSTRUCTION  AND 
APPLIANCES 

185  STEVENSON  ST.  458  NINTH  STREET 

Phone  FniBkHn  3210  Phoae  436f 

Sm  Fraaciaco.  Cal.  OakUod,  C«l. 
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A  Clever  Piece  of  SUff  Work  by  Mr.  Jurgewitz  after  Design  by  Stone  &  Smith,  Architects 

14-16  TWENTIETH   AVENUE 
EAST  OAKLAND 


O.  F^RKD   UUROEWITZ 

STAFF  AND    STUCCO    WORK 


HOMC    OF  THE    BENNETT    PETROLEUM    BURNER 
CO.,   SAN    FRANCISCO 


nil 

U  i  t 


ANl 


^RN    HIGH    GRADE 


Oil  Burning  Machinery 

and  Supplies 

Complete  Elquipments  for  Power,  Low  Pressure 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems, 
Railroad,  Marine,  Mill,  Mine  and 
Nursery  Service,  Furnaces,  Bak- 
ers* Ovens  and  Hotel 
,  Ranges. 
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BENNEH'S  PETROLEUM  BURNER  GO. 

MANUFACTURING,  INSTALLING  &  C0NTRACTIN6  ENGINEERS 

Owners  of  the  Bennett  Compressed 
Air  and  Auxiliary  Steam  Systems. 

Catalog-  on  Application 


K 


WORK*    AND    CXKCUTIVC    OFriCC*'. 

579-581  HOWARD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J 


I.  K.  LERK 


PHONE  Market  2057 


ACME    HARDWOOD 
FLOOR    CO. 


PARQUET    FLOORS 
IN     ALL    DESIGNS 

Old  Floors.  Oak  and  Pine  Stairways  Renovated 

Equal  to  New.     Floors  Cleaned  and  Waxed. 

High  Grade  Work  Guaranteed. 

136  TWELFTH   STREET 

BET     MISSION  AND  HOWARD.    SAN    FRANCISCO 


READY-MADI    HOI 

READY— put  on  your  lot.  of  any  size  pr  any 
plan,  compleie  to  the  last  nail,  in  tweoty  days! 

CHEAP— save  you  50  per  cent  in  cost! 

STRONG— built  to  stand  cold  and  winds  of 
Alaska! 

BURROWES'  WIRE  FLY    SCREENS    are 

The  World's  Standard  in  Screens.  Copper 
Bronze  or  Special  Wire  Netting.  Our  Qnarantee: 
Wo  make  to  order,  pay  f^ei^rht,  ^ive  3u  days' 
trial,  returnable  if  you  are  not  satisfied! 

Write  or  call  on 

THE  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 

1264  Broadway.  Oaklaod,  Cal. 
NEVADA  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO., (P.O.Box  479)  Reno,  Nev. 


a-M^ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


Wears  Longer 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  composed  of  a  practically 
imperishable  material. 

Gives  Better  Service 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  possesses  highest  fire-re- 
sisting properties  and  is  wind,  moisture 
and  weather-proof. 

Costs  Less 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROOFING 
because  it  is  the  "cheapest  per  year 
Rwfing"  on  the  market;  coating  or 
painting  not  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 


Write  for  Samples  and  Catalog 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

180  Second    Street,  San    Francisco 
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FUEL  OIL   BURNERS 

IMPROVED    LITTLE    GIANT   OIL   BURNERS 

HIGH  and  LOW  PRESSURE  OIL  PLANTS  INSTALLED 


Plaats  la  course 

Sh.-rman  Clay  Building 
Alexander  Hotel 
Marshall  Building 
Sprt'ckels  Building 


Southern  Pacific  k. 
Santa  Fe  R.  R. 
North  Shore  R.  R. 
Key  Route 


R. 


of  construction 

Blanco  Restaurant 
Pacific  Oreal  Co. 
Bay  Development  Co. 
Mission  Hotel 

References 

Cal.  North-Western  R. 
Cal.  Fruit  Can.  Assn. 
Cal.  Wine  Association 
Risdon  Iron  Works 


R. 


Wells  Fargo  Building 
Hotel  Brilliant 
First  Nat.  Bank,  Berkeley 
Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 
Peoples'  Water  Co..  Oakland 

Fulton  Iron  Works 
John  Sutton  Company 
Wilson  Company 
St.  Francis  Hotel 
Fairmont  Hotel 


G.  E.  WITT  CO., 


INC 


1165  HOWARD  ST  T  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

CATALOG  ON  APPUCATION 


Keystone  Boiler 


*-i 


^X^   M 


s 


MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 

SAIN  RRANCISCO 


PACIFIC   COAST  AGENTS    FOR    THE 


PARKER    WATER   TUBE    BOILER 


SELF  CLEANING 


ABSOLUTE   SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


TIFFANY   DESIGN 


or's  Metal  Spanish  Tile 


See  that  Bold  Square  Nose  casting 
a  heavy  shadow,  made  with  our 
Patented  High  Wall  Side  Lock. 
Can  never  leak.  Used  in  all  the 
Schools  in  San  Jose. 

MEURER  BROS.  CO. 

Builders'  Exchange  BIdg.,  185  Stevenson,  Room  233 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
A     H.    MCDONALD,    RcPBWtNTATivc 
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BUILDERS  OF  THE 

HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS   BANK  BUILDING 


ORQAIVIZATIOrS 
CALJHORINIA.^  EXPERIEINCE 


We  refer  by  permission  to 

THE  MECHANICS'  SAVINGS  BANK 
CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 
HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK 


OFFICES : 

HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Vunti  Oil  BuruitifT  Plant  in  the  Marsdon  Building^ 


Oil  Burning:  Plants  in  Demand 
The  Dunn  Petroleum  Burner  Com- 
i>any  reports  business  exceptionally  good. 
A  number  of  large  orders  have  lately 
been  filled  by  the  company  and  reports 
from  those  who  have  had  the  water 
heaters  installed  are  highly  encouraging. 
The  company  specializes  in  oil  burning 
devices  for  hotels,  hospitals,  restaurants, 
bakeries,  apartment  houses,  office  build- 
ings, private  residences  and  power  plants. 
A  plant  has  lately  been  installed  in  the 


St.  Winifred  sanitarium,  also  the  Com- 
mercial block  on  California  street,  the 
Morris  Brown  building,  on  Sutter  street, 
and  buildings  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment at  the  Presidio. 

The  photograph  shown  herewith  is 
of  an  oil  burning  plant  installed  some 
time  ago  in  the  Marsdon  building  and 
which  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
the  saving  of  fuel  since  being  placed 
in  operation.  The  plant  consists  of  an 
electric    pump    that    lifts    the    oil    from 
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C.   E.  KELSEY 
W.   U.  LIPPERT 


I   *--^  m 


.st  merit 


your 


Handsome  Draperies  and  Furnishings 


from 


R^uin    by  Dust  and    Soot 

by  using 


CHAMBERLAIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP 

DRAUQHT-PROOF  PREVENTS  RATTLING  WINDOWS  PERMANENT 

WILLIAMS  &  CARTER   COMPANY 


I 


TEL.  TEMPORARY  2728 


LIPPERT   8c   KELSEY 

ENGINEERS    AND    MACHINISTS 

SUCCESSORS    TO 
MCINTOSH    a    WOLPMANN  --' 


AGENTS     FOR    THE 

SOUTH  BEND  WOOD  SPLIT  PULLEYS 
with  IRON  HUB  and  IRON  BUSHING 


i  tutPH 

Tkmporar^ 


Turned  and  Ground  Shafting 

Machine  Work  of  All  Kinds 

Hangers,  Boxes.  Beltin^^ 

Freight  Elevators  and  Hoists 
2nd  Hand  Boilers 


313-315  HOWARD  STREET 


IL 


Sinjs'li"  Arm  Open.    All  Sizes  to  3()  ft. 

It's  as  nearly  everlasting  as 

a  Pulley  can  be 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Double  Arm  Closed 
Made  for  Extra  Width 

N'(i  K V tr;i   ("hartM" 


REDWOOD  IV\  ^NUFACTLIRERS  CO. 


W.  A.  bOSCOW,  Manager 


l^edivoody  Pine  and  Cedar  Doors 

Windows,  Store  Sash,  Skylights,  Mouldings 
Millwork,  House  Finish,  Tanks,  Etc.    £5  £3 


OAKLAND  branch: 

.  ^..  ^nd  LOWELL  STS. 

Three  Blocks  East  of  San  Pablo  Avenue 
One  Block  West  of  Adeline  St. 


In  Large  Three-Story  Building 
Flag  on  Top 

{Formerly  of  First  aad  Alice  Streets.) 


(>i(v  Mill  and  IVIuuiding 


Window  Frames  Nailed  Up        Glazed  Sash         Doors 
Mouldings        Inside  Finish        Casework  of  all  Kinds 

Panelling  and  Beam  Ceilings 
Weights,  Cord  and  Building  Papers 

I  IN  STOCK 


DISTRlBUTINa  DEPOT 

126-136  WEST  MISSION  ST. 

Telephone  Market  2668 


PLANING  MILL 

147  BEACH  STREET 

Bet.  Stockton  aod  Powell 
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a      storage      tank      to      a      sma  l      feed 
tank    which    automatically    supphes    the 
fuel    for    an    oil    burnnig    heater.       llns 
little    heater    is    capable    of    givmg    suffi- 
cient   steim    to    heat    1200    radiators    m 
twenty     minutes     tmie.      The     oil     tank 
which    has    a    capacity    of    1500    galk)ns 
the  piping,  electric  pump,  heater  and  all 
comfeTtions  can  be  installed  complete  for 
$1500    which    is    considered    ^^"^^/^.^^^jy 
reasonable.      A    contract    has    just    been 
[aken  by  Mr.  Dunn  to  install  in  the  new 
Builders'     Exchange     building     a     plant 
similar  to  that  in  the  Marsdon  building 
this,   too,   after   a   contract   had   been   let 
for  installing  an  American  l^eater  wh,ch 
system    will    now    give    way    to    the    oil 

burning  plant.       '  ,,  , 

Mr  Dunn  hopes  to  install  a  number 
of^  plants  in  the  several  new  engine 
houses  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  municipal  author- 
ities would  save  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
year  if  they  would  adopt  the  Dunn 
oetroleum  system  which  can  be  used  to 
heat  the  boilers  in  the  f^re  engines  as 
well  as  the  buildin-  itself  or  for  either 
purpose  separately  at  no  additional  cost. 


building,  San  Francisco;  Woodward  In- 
vestment Company's  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Michaels  &  Watt  building,  San 
Francisco,  and  Western  Gypsum  Co  s 
Plant,.  Reno,   Nevada. 


<      'W:  /I 


Medusa  Water-Proof  Compound 

The  Building  Material  Co.,  Inc., 
Monadnock  building,  San  Francisco,  re- 
ports recent  orders  for  Medusa  tor  the 
following  constructions:  Williams  bund- 
ing,   San    Francisco;   new   County jTourt 


osa,    i^aliforniar  Delger 

Francisco;      Zellerbach 

building,   San   Francisco;   Pond  building, 


House.    Santa 
building,      San 


San  Francisco;  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co.,  Lynn,  Utah; 
concrete  tanks  of  Lachman  &  Jacobi, 
Petaluma,  California;  Drexler  building, 
San  Francisco;   Humboldt  Savings  Bank 


m  ENOS  COMPANY 

Of  rSew  Voric 
Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

Gough  and  Pine  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
AND  ESTIMATES 


For  the  Home,  tKe  ParK  or 
Mxinicipal  Playgroxind        \ 


'Y  and  Ornamental  Trees 


SHRUBS    and   VINHS 
PALMS         ROSES         PLANTS 


S.W.  MARSH^v^  T  &t  SON 


NURSERYMEN 

'Write  for  Catalogxie 


TS 


O,  CAL. 
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Get  the  Best  and  Keep  Your  Money  at  Home  by  usIhr  EMPIRf 
PIASTK  the  Only  Pure  Gypsum  Plaster  Made  on  this   Coast. 


EMPIRF  PLASTER  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Hard  Wall  Finishing,  Casting  and  Land  Plaster 


ADAMS    WHARF 

OAKLAND 

Phone  Oakland  6821 


General  Sales  Office  and  Warehouse  : 

16th  and  HARRISON  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  717 


f 


OLIN 

AMEL    PAINT 


BASALT  ROCK 

Portland  Cement 


FOR 


Reinforced  Concrete  Construction 


Opkrating    Room,   Norvvkgian    Hospital, 
Brooklyn.  N.  V.        Hill  &  Stout.  Architects 


T^ROM  a  Sanitary  standpoint  it 
is  difficult  to  improve  upon 
this  operating  room.  Not  a  crack 
or  crevice  large  enough  to 
hold  the  most  minute  particle. 
These  Ripolin-covered  walls  will 
be  as  white  and  unbroken  in  a 
few  years    as  they  are    to-day. 

KLATT-HIRSCH  &  CO. 

PAINTS,     OILS,    GLASS 
VARNISHES,   BRUSHES 

113  FRONT  ST.,     San  Francisco 


ALSO 

CEMENT  FOR  FINISHING 
IMITATION 
SANDSTONE 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
PLASTER 


WESTERN  FIRE'PROOF 
MATERIAL  COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 


Room  15,  42  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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If 


TKe  Roppe^ 


Snt  Jacts  aTpwceT  below  competitors-  first  cost 


r 


1723i 


Contractors,  Brick  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  Stone  Quarries 
or  any  engaged  in  construction  work  who  employ  Wheelbarrows, 
Scrapers  or  Carts,  can  materially  increase  their  profits  by  usmg  the 
Koppel  Portable  Track  and  Equipment. 


KOPPEL 


PORTABLE   RAILWAYS 

have   been   in   constant   use  all   over    the 
world  for  the  past  35  years. 

For  Cement  Works,  Concrete  Construc- 
-  tion,  Factories,  Quarries,  Brickyard 


^ATorKs  at  noppel.  Beaver  Co.,  Fa. 

ARTHUR  nOFPEL 

1509-1511  CHRONICLE   BUILL 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

New  York— r/)-68  Broad  Street 
Boston— 53  Oliver  Street 

Pittsburg— McChesney  Building 

Chicago— 1639  Monadnock  Building 


I 


Building  Fees  Abolished 

The  Cleveland's  (Ohio)  City  Council 
has  repealed  all  provisions  in  the  nev/ 
building  code  relating  to  the  issue  of 
permits   to  build. 

It  seems  that  Mayor  Johnson  and  his 
followers  argued  that  it  was  a  special 
tax  upon  a  person  proposing  to  build, 
and  was  a  hindrance  to  the  development 
of  the  city.  Others  claimed  that  the 
building  fee  covered  the  case  of  a  "care- 
ful inspection  of  buildings  while  in  prog- 
ress, giving  to  the  owner  value  re- 
ceived, and  affording  protection  to  him 
against  inferior  work  and  the  violation 
of  building  ordinances."  This  latter  sup- 
position is  a  humbug.  The  building  in- 
spector may  examine  the  drawings  and 
specifications  of  a  proposed  building, 
only  that  and  nothing  more.  It  is  the 
architect's  place,  and  he  alone  can  see 
that  the  building  is  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  drawings  and  speci- 
fications and  the  contract.  If  any  thing 
explicitly  flagrant  is  going  on,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  attention  of  the  building 
inspector  may  be  called  to  it,  but  that 
is  the  limit  of  his  oversight.  Men  should 
know  better  than  to  suppose  that  a  per- 
mit costing  from  $10  to  $50  insures  the 
sunerintendency  of  his  work. 


Phone 
OaklsattUOS 


W\^t  3 


S.  F.  Phone 
PARK  11 


BUILDERS' 
EXCHANQB 
226  Oak  St., 
Sao  Praacisco. 


OIoiii 


Successor  to  G.  W.  CL.ARKE  CO..  of  S.  F. 

1325  BROADWAY,  Oakland,  Cal. 

OPP.    POST   OFFICE 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

WALL  PAPER 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 
WOOD  FINISHING 
PICTURE  MOULDING 
ART  GLASS  DECORATIONS 


Vail  Warner 
Bros. 


Plastering,  Brick,  Stone 
and  Cement  Worli. 
Cement  Contractors  of 
New  Casino  and  Battling 
Pavilion,    Santa    Cruz. 


Work   Done    in  Any 
Section  of  California 


Address: 


ORNAMENTAL 


St 

Lig'hts 


Streets  of  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  my  work. 


I 


Electroliers   For    Streets 

and  Buildings. 
Estimates  furnished. 

H.   A.    SMITH 

409-411   FoxirtK  Street 
OaKland,  Cal. 
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GOODYEAR'S  PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE 

FOK    OFFICE    Kl'll.UlNl.S,    lACTOKIFS    AND    h  h  M  I  .l..s(.  KS 

RACKS  -  RUBBER    FIRE    HOSE  -  REELS 

Cotton  K'nbberl.inec)  Hose.  Underwriters Unlined  l.inen  Hose 

MfaiROFOI  ITAN  I  IRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Always  Ready  for  Use 

RUBBER    MATTING 

Stair  Treads  and  Strips 

RUBBER    TILING 

Srnd  for  Estimates 

Goodyear  liubber  Co. 

573  579  MarKet  St.,  San  Francisco 

Same  Location  we  had  before  the  Fire 


4 


(irilleWork 


Stair  Work 

Office  and 

Bank 

Railings 

Wire 
Guards 

Elevator 
Enclosures 
and  Cars 


Electrolier.  Fresno  City  Hall 


MADE  BY 


White  Ornamental 
Iron  Company 

Office  and  Works.  Foot  of  Fihh  Ave.,  Oakland 
Telephone  Merritl  57 

San  FrancUco  Sales  Office,  499  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Telef^one  Temporary  2997 


Builders*  Exchanges  in  New  Quarters 

The  Builders'  Exchanges  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  have  moved  nito  new 
quarters,  the  San  Francisco  Exchange  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  its  own  building  on 
Stevenson  street,  not  far  from  the  site  ot 
the  old  quarters  before  the  fire.  The  new 
building  is  large,  light  and  airy  and  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  temporary  shack 
used  immediately  after  the  earthquake^  A 
number  of  offices  on  the  upper  floors  have 
been     rented    by    various     San     Francisco 

material  men.  . 

The  iRew   Oakland   quarters    are  in   the_ 
Remillard    building    on    Eighteenth    street 
part  of  the  ground  floor  having  been  leased 
for  the  convenience  of  the  300  or  more  en- 
thusiastic members. 

Will  Stand  Sponsor 
The    Van    Emon    Elevator    Company 
desires    to    announce    to    the    public    and 
members    of    the    profession    that    if    an 
owner     or     architect     should     require     a 
sponsor  of  equal  financial  magnitude  to 
other   elevator   companies    it   can   assure 
him  tbat  it  has  a  written  agreement  with 
the     great    Westinghouse     Electric    and 
Manufacturing    Company    of     Pittsburg, 
Pa     to  furnish  the  Van   Emon   Elevator 
Company  with  the  Westinghouse  electro- 
magnetic  elevator   car   control   and   pro- 
tect it  and  its  customers  against  all  suit> 
any  other  company  may  institute. 

POSITION  WANTED— An  expe- 
rienced architect  of  designing  and  ar- 
tistic ability,  with  general  practice, 
especially  in  public  buildings,  desires  to 
associate  himself  with  a  practicing 
architect  in  a  large  and  progressive  city 
The  Pacific  Coast  preferred.  Addre^^s 
"Architect,"   care   of  this  journal. 


TINT"  -  VIS  I  > 


1      of  Reinforced 
*  Concrete 


FACTORY 
BUILDING 

FOR 

TEXTILE 
MACHINE 

WORKS  ^|>t5iN3^1aiJSyj 


■^^^^mm^am 


^.  Reading.Pa. 


Elxterior  of  Building 


Showing  "Tiny"  fleet  beau 


»q 


.ft. 


fA 


NCRETE  &  STEEL  ENGINEERING 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 


rn 


4'10  Hearny  Street 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


0>vners  of  Visintini,   FranKe,   £|(gert    and    otKer  Patents. 

c       •  I  .      j  Buildings,  Foundations,  Factories,  Bridges,  Power 
"^  (  Plants,  Sewerage,  Sewerage  Disposal,  Purification. 


The  "TINY"- VISINTINI  SYSTEM  of  Reinforced  Concrete  «  tlie  fcrt.  mort  economical,  itrongest 
and  mott  efficient  Reinforced  Concrete  Syatem  in  the  workj. 

The  System  saves  25%  in  Concrete,    10%  in   Steel, 

75%  in  Form  and  Carpenter  Work. 

It  can  be  applied  in  every  form  of  building,  at  well  in  light  as  in  heavy  constructions.  For  instance, 
as  for  500  lbs.  live  loads  and  again  for  spans  from  10  to  120  feet.  We  have  more  than  75  Con- 
cessionaries in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  these.  Representatives  in  New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Berlin.  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Zurich,  Cairo,  etc. 


Bridge  in  Berzdorf,  I.  S. 
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FINE  FAST  DAILY  TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


SAN  FRANCISCO = LOS  ANGELES 


AND 


NEW  ORLEANS 


OVER  THE 


i^ 


Dinmgand  parlor  observation  car  service" 
T Jbrary  and  cafe  —  Drawing"  room  sleep- 
ers to  New  Orleans  without  change  — 
Personally  conducted  tourist  excursion 
parties  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  Washing-ton.  <|Connections  made  at 
iNew  Orleans  with  trains  for  the  North 
and  East  or  Southern  Pacific's  largest  new 
coastwise  steamers  for  New  York  — 
Steamer  trip  adds  no  more  to  cost  than 
for  an  all  rail  ticket.     Ask  Agents 


ITH 


PA 


I 
1 


I 

I 


THE  NEW  SAN  JOSE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
F.  S  ALLEN.  Architect 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Plant  using  the  Sturtevant 
Blast  System  installed  in  this  Building  by 


MACHINERY  &  f\  ECTRICAL  CO 

Heating  and  Ventilating  tngineers 


351-353  N.  Main  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LZi  ^ 


y 


IF  YOU  WANT  TH       ^  ^  ^T  GET  THE 

Wallace=Lindesmith  Hoist  Company's  Machine 

MANUFACTURED    ON    THE 
COAST 

Capacity  16!  2  cubic  feet  of  dry 
ingredients. 

Will  deliver  one-half    cubic  yard  of 
concrete  mixture  pei   minute. 

Motor,  Gasoline 
or  Steam  Power 
may  be  used. 
The  power  is 
firmly  riveted  to 
the  truck. 

AMERICAN    MACHINERY  EXCHANr^E 

EVERETT  S.  KIGER,   Manager 

Phone,  Temporary  3418  830  FOLSOM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Califorma  Buck  and  Clay  Company's  Nra,  Flunl  al  Aniwcli.  Lai. 

THIS  BIO  PLANT  NOW  BEING  ENLARGED  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  ORDERS 

Wp    make    Sewer    Pipe,    Chimney    Pipe,    Electric   Conduit, 

Hollow  Tile  BricL,    Hollow  Fireiroofing,    Fire  Face  Bnck. 


California  1 

Telephone  Temporahy 


J  1    I    I  ^  t 


Clay  Maniifacturing  Co. 

Ridg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


223  Moi 


GOOD  S 


1 


rS  MAKL 

T  crni.s. 


STREET   PAVING    OUR  SPECIALTY 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Worswick  Street  Paving  Co. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  build  Cement  Block 
Houses  Anywhere  m  the  State ;  as  well  as  Re- 
inforced Concrete  Buildings.  Thorough  Work- 
manship.    Prices  Right.      Let  us  Figure. 

Office,  Forsythe  Block,         -         -       Fresno,  Cal 
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IMPROVED 


r\  f 


WAX  SOLAR  HEA it 


AfJSOUUTEUY     RELIABLE 

WHY  let  the  sunshine  ko  to  waste,  and  your  monev  too,  when  at  tritiinK  expense 
you  ean  put  in  your  home  an  IMI'ROVKI)  CLIMAX  SOLAR  HEATKll  that  will 
fnrnisli  hot  water  from  sunshine  alone  — winter  and  summer  — for  your  bath, 
laundry,  and  all  domestic  purjjoses,  without  cost,  damage  or  delay? 
It  ean  be  connected  with  the  range,  furnace  or  gas  heater  to  insure  hot  water 
on  rainy  days,  and  when  so  connected  saves  the  expense  of  a  kitchen  boiler. 
It  insures  a  cool  house  during  the  hot  season.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your 
hot-water  pnddem. 

SOLAR  HEATER  COMPANY 


3^:2  IVew  High  St. 


UO-»   AINQEUeS 


ARTISTIC  STONE  MANTELS 


For  Hotels 
Apartment  Houses 
and   Residences 

PACIFIC  COAST  ART  MANTEL  CO. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms  : 

344  Tenth  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


iVleintels,    Orates 
and   Tile 


Mosaic  and  Ceramic 
Tile  Floors,  Fireplace 
Fixtures  &  Art  Goods 

PACIFIC  MANTEL  AND  TILE  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

125-127  Telegraph  Ave. 

Phone  Oak  121 
OAKI  AND  -  -         CAL. 
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SUNSET  RO"TP 


for 


Comfortable  Winter  Travel 


between 


California  and  theEast 


q  Personally  conducted  excursion  parties 
every  week  to  New  Orleans,  Kansas 
City,    Chicago,    St.     Louis,    Cincinnati 

— and  WashingtonT- 


fl  Your  choice  of  either  rail  or  Southern 
Pacific  s  New  Orleans  -  New  York 
luxurious  steamer  line  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York. 


q  Drawing  room,  parlor,  dining  and 
sleeping  cars  through  to  New  Orleans 
without  change. 


SouTir'^N  Pa 


CONSTANT   MEESE.  PRE8IDBNT<*w        F.    GOTTFRIED.  Vice-President  WALTER    N.    KELLY.    SECRETARY 

ENGINEERS  and  MACHINISTS 

POWER   TRANSMITTING     MACHINERY 
AND    ALL    PERTAINING    THERETO 

ELEVATING    AND   CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

NINETEENTH    AND    HARRISON    STREETS 
SAN    FRANCISCO  -  -  .  .  CALIFORNIA 


ENGINES,  BOILERS,  PUMPS, 
WHEELS.  HOISTS,  GIANTS, 
STEAM  VESSELS  AND  MARINE 
MACHINERY,  PLANTATION  AND 
GENERAL  MACHINERY,  HEINE 
SAFETY  BOILERS,  SHEET  IRON 
AND  STEEL  WATER  PIPE, 
BRYAN  MILLS,  STEEL  WHIMS, 
JOHNSTON  CONCENTRATORS, 
MILL  GEARING,  BRIDGE  WORK. 


RISDON  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF   IMPROVED 

MINING   AND    MILLING 
MACHINERY 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 


Steuart  and  Folsom  Streets 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


SEND    FOR 
CATALOGS 


CALIFORNIA 


ABNER    DOBLE  CO. 

FREMONT   AND   HOWARD  STS.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

IRON  AIND  STEEL 

QTCCI        TOOL.  DRILL.  SPRING,  MACHINERY,  COLD  NORWAY  AND  AMERICAN 

O  I  L  C  L      ROLLED,  STRUCTURAL,  PLOW,  PICK,  TIRE  REFINED  IRON 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FORCINGS  SHEET  AND  PLATE  STEEL 

Polished  Drill  Rods,  Cold  Rolled  Steel  in  Hexagons,  Flats  and  Squares 
Coppered  Bessemer  Rods,  Cold  Rolled  Bessemer  Strips  and  Sheet  Steel 
Cone  Head  Rivets,  Structural  Steel    in  Angles,    Channels,    Tees,    Etc. 

PACIFIC  MANAGERS  FOR 

CROCKER-WHEEI.  ER     COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Electrical  Engineers.   Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Motors  and  Generators 


WV 
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Fl  FCTRICAL  SUPPLIES  OF  FVERY  DESCKIi^  i  ivJiS  | 

Pole  Line  Hardware  and  Construction  Material 

Telephone  Apparatus 

Century-Klein  Electric 


623  SANSON  E   STREET 


Telephone  Temporary  1794 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1U= 


MADE  BY 


ARE 

ALWAYS 

RELIABLE 


1 


We  Make  Them  for  All  Purpoief  and  Prewures 


THE    GARUOCK     RA.CK1ING     COiVIP^^rsV 

670  Howard  St. 
H.  M.  HYDE.  Manager                                                                                                      ^^^  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalog  ^^^^^______ 


DEL  MONTE  MILLINGCO. 

Office  and  Work.:    LOMBARD.  BET.    MONTGOMERY  AND  SANSOME 

M.ANUFACTURERS  OF 

FUOLR 

Get  Our  Prices 


I 
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All  kinds  of  Grain  Bought  and  Sold 


=^ 


MEAL 

AND 

FEED 

OF  ALL 
KINDS 


I 


THERE  IS  ONE 

and  only  one  way  to  get  best  results  from  the  use  of 

PPISM  GLASS 

and  that  way  is  to  .nerifv  I.uxfrr  Prisms  to    be    installed 

AMERICAN  LUXEER  PRISM  C9 

INGERSON    &    GLASER    CO. 

Manufacturing  and  Sales  Agents 

245  OAK  STREET,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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E  want  to  assure  you  once  mone 
that  you  need  not  hesitate 
about  specifying  MEXICAN 
OXYX  for  any  of  your  fine 
buildings,  as  we  can  supply  it 
promptly  and  in  practically 
any  size,  through  any  first 
class  marble  manufacturer  in  the  country. 
If  you  want  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
effect  that  is  possible  in  stone,  our  Mexican 
Onyx  is  what  you  want.  It  is  as  far  ahead  of 
other  marbles  as  the  diamond  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  moonstone.  Let  us  submit 
samples  and  price.  Write  us  or  any  of  our 
agents. 

SALMONS=ERNSTING  COMPANY, 

General  Agents  for 

New  Fedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Co. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


agents: 


G.  A.  BUSHERT, 

10   3RD    ST.,    RQOM    44 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


W    E.  HARTLEY  4  CO. 

New  York  Building, 
SEATTLE 


F.  M.  WEBB. 

601  Citizens  Nat.  bk.  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


OH  I  BY-SCHMID  CO.,  Agents 

N.  W.  Cor.  IJtb  «od  Mission  Sts.,  Saa  Fraocisco 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 
AND  CONTRACTORS 


The  huiuy  Season  is  Here 


A    WELL    HE.ATED    HOUSE 

is  one  of  the  Comfort.s  of  Home 

GET  A  SQUARE   FURNACE 


The  KLEIN  Furnace 

IS  BUILT  SQUARE 

Not  the  clieapest  but  the  least  expensive. 
It  heats  the  air — does  not  burn  it.  Burns 
less  fuel  than  other  furnaces  but  gives 
more  heat     Send  for   booklet. 

F.  KLEIN 

53  South  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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WE  are  Prepared  to  Erect  Buildings  at 

a  Stated  Contract  Price  or  on  a 

Percentage  Basis 

SHAW  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATtU) 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Office  Hours:    8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Room  3,  406  KEARNY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SURETY  ON  ^v..^^ 

Pacific   Surety  Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Bonds  Furnished  for  Contractors 

Cash  Assets.  $425,000.00 

Safe  Deposit  BnUdlm,  326  Wootfomery  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Temporary  1293 

OFFICERS 

Wallace  Everson,  President 

WALLACE        g         ^^g„^M   Vice-President 

A.  P.  Redding,  becretary 


BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  AND 
ERECTED  ON  A  PERCENT- 
AGE   BASIS 

Alcazar  Theatre  Designed  and  Erected  by 

H.  Q.  CORWIN 

ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEER 

2215    BUSH     STREET 


Expanded  Metal  and  Corrugated  Bar 

Concrete  Construction  For 

Short  and  Long  Spans 


Teiepbone  West  6324 


EXPANDED  METAL  LATH 
HOME  INDUSTRY 


WESTERN  EXPAHDEO  METAL  AND  FIREPROOFIHG  CO. 

Office 
426  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


John  Gibson 

T.  V.  McIntyre 
Ivan  C.  Sattfrlee 


Gibson,  McIntyre  &  Satterlee 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

1016  Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


The    Latest    Invention 

Patented  in  I).  S.  m^ 
Foreltn  Coantrles 


Till    ,  tindow 

ELIMINATES   ALL  DANGER 

SAN   r»»ANCISCO   OFFlCt 
430    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 

OAKLAND  orricc: 

Second  and   Wcbiter 

STRCCTS 

^    Wm.  C.  McGeorge 

manaoc 


Delmar  Smith  Company 

Engineers  and   Contractors 

KOHL  BUILDINQ 


r 


t  ROOF  CO. 


San  Francisco 

Telephone.  Market   2903 


Mackenzie's  Felt 
and  Gravel  Roofs 

427  -  15TH  ST.,    OAKLAND 
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MACK  AY  ►'  COMP  *  ^  Y 

JOSEPH    EVAN    MACKAY 

302  Mason  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Corner  Fourth  and  Broadway 

PHONE  F  1588 


t^xth  dlass  nnh  (Umb  Mmmt 


llesidence  and  Landscape  Windows 
Memorials  and  Church  Work  a  Specialty 

Decoration  for  Cfiurches  and  Public  Buildings 


Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished  on  Application 


San  Francisco  Office,  787  Market  St.,  JOHN  CALVIN  SPAULDINQ,    Mgr. 

Phone  Temporary  3632 


H.  CLEMENT 

602  EAST   12TH  STREET- 
HOME  PHONE  22497 
SUNSET  MAIN  7374 


F.   H.   DUZENBURY 

*36a  NEWTON  STREET 


HOME   PHONE  22459 


H.  CLcitlEN 


Sandstone  Contractors 


OFFICE   AT  YARDS 

2142    BAY    STREET 

on  Santa  Fe  Railroad 


Oldest  Established  Firm  in  Southern  California      LQS  ANGELES,    CAL, 

for  20  Years  in  Close  and  Friendly  Associa- 
tion with  all  the  Leading  Architects  Home  Phone  1185 
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The  Bowser  Long  Distance 
flasoline  Storage  Outfit 

standard  Equipment  for  the  Garage 

Tank  buried  in  ground  outside  and 
away  from  building.  Pump  in 
garage.  Gasolene  pumped  direct- 
ly into  auto.  No  waste.  No  leaks. 
No  Danger.  Drop  a  card  for  more 
information. 

F.  H.  OLDS,       S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO. 

southern  California  »ge«t  <'"'!■' 

BOX  602,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    ^^  «""'•  '""• 


F^RAINK    L.    LOVE 

Phone  So.  1445 


A.    U.    RHYIVIAIS 

Phone  So.  5389 


RHYMAN  &  LOVE 

PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 


Residence  Work 
A  Specialty 


Shop: 

2522  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


_ 


^  .     .  \  Home  23651 

Telephones   ^  gunget,  West  1751 


HIGH  CLASS  RESIDENCE 
WORK 


WM.  HENDERSON'S  SONS 

Sanitary    Engineers  and 


1169  QUINCY  STREET 

(Near  Adams  and  MaKnolia) 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

One  Block  West  of  Hoover  St. 
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LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

THE  FINEST  PRESSED  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 

All  Shapes,  All  Colors.  Impervious  Roofing  Tile,  Mission, 
Spanish,  Oriental.  Flint  and  Silica  Clay  Fire  Brick,  the  Highest 
Grades  Made.  Hollow  Tile  Fire  Proofing.  Mantel  Tile. 
Hearth  Tile.     V^itrified  Paving  Brick.     Salt  Glazed  Conduits. 


Office: 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1006  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING 


— 

Phone,  MAIN  5879                                                              Phone,  HOME  A-5559 

WM.   A.  WING, 

President 

J.  W.  WING. 

Vice  President 

N.  J.  WING, 

Secretary 

W.  F    WING, 

Treasurer 

WING  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

(tNCORPORATED) 

^     ^     ^ 

PAINTERS    AND 

%fr 

DECORATORS 

232  EAST  FOURTH   ST.                         LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

L 

— . ^ IT         -       -1-                   ^.....     .---    - 

^hejiini^  uutuUSc* 


LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

WATER  CLOSETS 


AND 


VITREOUS  CHINA 

LAVATOR-" 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 

Philadelphia 
Washington.  D.  C 


pittsburg 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 


LOS    ANGELES,    OFFICE: 
452  EAST  THIRD    STREET 


PHONt  MAIN  479 


HOME  A  57SO 


BAILEY  ORNAMENTAL 
IRON  COMPAN 


Elevator  Cars  and  Enclosures 

Iron  Stairs,  Metal  Covered 

Doors,  Metal  Sash  Bars 

Metal  Store  Fronts 


BANK  RAILINGS 
BRASS  WORK 
WIRE  WORK 
FIRE  ESCAPES 
FENCES.  GATES 


108-120  0RDST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL 
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PHONES.  HOME  A  2615 
SUNSET.  MAIN  2615 


EXPERT    HARDWOO 
FINISHING 


r 


RICHARD  ARFNZ  COMPANY 


CON 


I  I \#-* 


nNG     PA 


AND      DECORATORS 


stoma 


BUILDINGS 

Erected  under  the  Supervision  of 

HUNT  &  EAGER,  Architects 


EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS  FOR   MODERN    DECO- 
RATIONS BY  OUR  SPECIAL  ARTIST 


DEALERS  IN   MODERN  WALL 
PAPER    HANGINGS 

535-537  SO.   LOS   ANGELES   STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


G.   J.    VIEIRA.    PRES.    AND    MGR. 

BOTH  PHONES 

441 


F.   H.   McPARTLIN,  ASST  Mgr. 


FTJESCOING 
A  SPtCIALTY 


^ 


k 


Wall  paper 

ROOM    MOULDINGS 


709  SO.  BROADWAY 

LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 


BY 


4    II 


/Alld  I 


laning  Mill  Co 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


\XJ 


General  Contractors 

-- — oo — - 


Residence  of 


Kitchen  Furnishing  Goods 
Stoves  and  Ranges 


Tin,  Enameled  and  Wooden  Ware 
Hot  Air  Furnaces 


CASS'SMURR'DAMEREL  CO 


«« 

4« 

•  • 
«• 


Our  Specialty 

FINE    BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 
BEST  RESIDENCE    FURNACES 


412=414  So.  BROADWAY 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 


•  4 
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Mrs-  H.  T.  Lee 

Geraldine  W.  Mercereau 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Brode 

C.  C.  Ames 

E.  G.  Gilbert 

AiUe  E.  Hallett 

J.  L.  Phillips 

R.  H.  Lacy 

Wm.  Lacy 

Constance  Morres 

Geo.  W.  Dickinson 

Ida  Dunlap 

C.  E.  Seaman 

Beatrice  Van  Vaikcnburt 

Lillian  T.  Baker 

A.  H.  Busch 

B.  E.  Williams 
Arthur  Braly 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Bent 
H.  L.  Asher 
Elbert  Wing 

Geo.  W.  Cummlngs 

N.  W.  Chamberlain 

Amenalda  R.  Moore 

E.  T.  Ho>vland 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Armstrong 

Mary  E.  Moore 

Ella  W.  Marlindale 

R.  S.  Crombie 

S.  K.  Lindley 

Edward  R.  Feuerborn 

A.  S.  Vermilion 

Enoch  Knight 

Erank  K.  Wilson 

N.  L.  Harding 


Residence  and  Stable  of  Wm.  R.  Burke 

Louise  M.  Macneil 
Wm,  A.  Edwards 
Mildred  M.  Cravens 
J.  Ross  Clark 
Lee  W.  Foster 
W-  W.  Neuer 


f*tant  of  L.  A.  Dairy  Company 

(Torrance  &  Dickinson) 
Flats  of  Alexander  C.  Blair 
Raymond  Hotel  and  Buildings 
Wm.  R.  Burke  Building 
E.  A.  Habersham  Stores 
J.  G.  Young  Building 
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AU  Kinds  of  Cement  Walks. 
Copings.  Curbs.  Steps.  Posts, 
Concrete  Foundations,  fctc. 

All  Work  Guaranteed. 


CI  AR"^ 


Cement  Contractor 


.  ^  Kv  HTINT  &  E  \GER  arc  but  a  lew  of  the  many  on  which 
The  following  residences  erected  by  HUN  1  &  e..\ue.iv 
the  Cement  Work  was  done  by  me: 

WM    L^CY    Wilshire  and  Vermont  Avenue 
R    H    L'KCY    Garfield  Avenue.  So.  Pasadena 
MRS.'  A.  E.  HALLETT.  Miami  Street 
MRS    JOS.  K.  CLARK,  ^th  and  Lake 
MAURICE  HELLMAN,  Harvard  Boulevard 
GEO    W.  DICKINSON.  Andrews  Boulevard 
J    F.  COSBY.  .^Hh  and  Fitrueroa 
SAVINGS  BANK   VAULT.  5th  and  Hill 

Office: 
'  217  HENNE  BLDQ.,  122  West  Third  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Phones,  HOME  A  6311 
MAIN  3448 


LLEI* 


L.  F».  I.AURSKN 


MILLER  e*  LAURSEN 

BUILDING    CONTRACTORS 

General  Contractors  on  the  following  and  many  others  erected  under 

the  supervision  of  Hunt  &  Eager,  Architects 
An-andal.  Golf  Club       E.  P.  Johnson  Residence       Mrs.  J.  K.  CUrk  Residence 

Herman  Baruch,  Residence 


5557 


033  South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


E.  E.  TOWLE  Phone  Market  449 

orsYX 

Italian  and  American 
Marble  Works 

NEW  PEDRARA  (MEXICO)  ONYX 
A  SPECIALTY 

16TH  m  MROUMA  STREHS,      SAN  FRAHCISCO    j 


D.  H.  Duacansoa.  Pres. 


GLOBE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

GENERAL  CONTRIiCTORS 

>  ..^.         lid  Bridges— Steel  Erection 
Concrete  and  Ptledriving— Excavating 

1409-11  CHRONICLE  BUILDING 
Tel.  Temporary  4242         SAN    FRANCISCO 


Otto  Orau,  Sec 


BLY  BRO^  ^^■^ONE  nn 


STONE 


NEW   YARD    AT   UTAH    STREET, 

LOS    ANGE 


NEAR  SEVENTH 


The  Meyb<="rg  Co; 

Formerly  L.  A.  Gas  and  Electric  Fixture  Mfg.  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
DESIGNERS 


Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Fixtures 


217-219  W.  SIXTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 


Sole  Agents  for    KEASBEY    A    MATTISON    COS 
THE    ONLY 


A$!RF5iTilS    R I inilS  MAGNESIA  '^I.SISi  SECTIONAL 
UULUIUU    UUUUU  STEAM  PIPE  and  BOILER  C0VERIN6 

ASBESTOS  Paper,  millboard  Packing  and  Wicking 
IVIAGNESIA    ASSBH;ST0S    SUPPLY    CO. 

Successors  Dk  Soi.la  Dkussing  Co. 
157-163     SPHAR     STRFl-T  Telephone  Temporary  1535  SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL 
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?=^ 


ao   TO 


RING 


Pricts  Kinht 


Jl  \\      Orders  Filled  Promptly 

(  ^;;;^^^~^N^^  )     Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


'M"^    WORK,     LINE 

,    t-TC. 

HOWARD  STREET 

Bet.  Sixth  and  Seventh 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


'U= 


~ 


/  L.  W  FIS 


General  Contractor  and  Superintendent 

Contracts  on  either  Lump  Sum  or  Cost  plus  a  Premium  l.asis  as  owner  may  pre 
Will  Superintend  Construction  for  Owners,  Architects  or  Bu.lders. 


(cr. 


514  CLIPPER  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR    WOOD   FIN1«^H 

WESTERN  BUILDERS' 
SUPPLY  CO. 

INTERIOR  WOOD  FINISH 
SPECIALTIES 

LANE  JOIST  HANGERS 

Enaroetiie  (Metal)  for  Bath  Rooms.  Etc. 

International  System  Reinforced  Concrete 

FOURTH  AND  NATOMA   STREETS 


Phone  Tcmporaby  1991 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


—  A  Piece  of 
Finished  Hardware 

No  Unsightly  K«»ds 

ONLY  A  KNOB  AND 

SMALL   PLATE 

VISIBLE 

Xransom 
Opener 

We  also  Manufacture 

Weil's  Casement 
Window  Adjuster 

Works    Inside    tl it- 
Case  Permittin;.^ 
a  Screen 

WEIL  MFG.  CO. 

150  FIFTH  ST. 

San  Francisco.    Cal. 
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REVERSIBLE 
WINDOWS 

Modem,  practical,  acoilonilcal. 
As  necessary  to  modern  build- 
Ins  equipment  as  electric  light- 
ing. Admit  perfect  ventilation 
and  cleaning  from  the  INSIDE. 
Used  in  the  best  and  largest 
residences  and  office  buildings 
In  Los  Angeles 

Descriptive  Literature 
sent  on  request. 

HIPOLITO  SCREEN  AND  SASH 

COMPANY 

634-638    Maple   Avenue 

Main  1806  Home  5190 


No  Buildlns  la  the  New  Saa  Francisco  will  be  abso- 
lutely safe  froa  fire  without  the 


BADGER  CHEMICAL  EXTINGUISHER 


Always  Ready 
Easily  Operated 


JiStfp.^. 


For 


Office  Buildings, 
Factories  and 
Residences 


We  have  established  permanent  (juarters  at 

507  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Temporary  -3892 

BADGER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

Offices  formerly  at  215  Sansome  St. 


RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

Tapestroiea  Burlaps    Canvases 
and  other  Decorative   Textiles 

Samples  sent  upon  request.  Departments 

20  E.  TwentyFirst  Street,  New  York 
43  E.  Randolph  Street,   Chicago 


Pacific  bl 

and  H.MfH 


WU 


ATING    AND    VENTILATING     ENGINEERS 


Mechanical  and 
Gravity  System 
of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  De= 
signed  and  ln= 
stalled.  Results 
Guaranteed  =    = 

Plans  Furnished  Free  of  Cost 

3261  TO  3267  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PHOTO  supplie: 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete.Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


FRESH  PLATES,  FILMS    AND    PAPERS 

DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG    UPON  APPLICATION 

Hirsch  &  K^-^er 


1757  Fillmore  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


John  Finn,  President 


RoBKRT  B.  Finn.  Secretary 


JOHN  FINN    METAL  WORKS 

Permanently  Located  and  Doins  Business  at 

BABBITT   METALS  SECOND  and  HARRISON  STS. 

SOLDER  AND  GALVANIZING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J 


1220-1222 


ST. 


_  MYRTLE 
D.    CALIFORNIA 


THE   EBY  MACHINERY   COMPANY,  oakl»n 


HANSFORD  BUILDING 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


SEAMLKSS  COPPER  PIPES 


SHKKT  ANl>|^;^^^^^;'i'^-^   Co.-«  Copper  WorKs 

^**  Caki.  L.  S(  hai.it/..  Prop 


Sp.cl.l.Uen..onBlv.n    o^.klnd,^r.p.  ^^,^^^,^   Cul  ifornla^ 


Beale  an 


d  Hc,NV«'ir(l  1St«..     ^an  Kranc 
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GORHAM    RUBBER       O. 

sp:attle      SAN  FRANCISCO      LOS  angp:les 

Belting,  Packing  and  Hose 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES 

OILED  CLOTHING  AUTOMOBILE  TIRP:S,  ETC. 

Telephone  F^xchansre  ,%8 

Fourth  and  Washing:ton  Sts.,  Oakland        105—107  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 

Rubber  Factory  In  San  Francisco. 


Associated  Oil  Company 


PRODUCERS    AND    SELLERS    OF 


Crude  F 


IL 


SUPPLIES   THE    LARGEST   CONSUMERS    ON    THE    COAST   FIELDS, 

KERN  RIVER  AND  McKITTRICK 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JAMES  W.  KERR.  President  and  Manager 


CHARLES  D.  STEIGER.  Secretary 


Steiger  &  Kerr  Stove  &  Foundry^er 


Successors  to  Steiger  &  Kerr 


Manufacturers  of 

And  all  kinds  of  Heating  Stoves  and  Steel  Ranges 


Also  Manufacturers  of 


All  ^'f^  iUarhtii^rtr 

Mining,  Railroad.  Architectural  and  Bridge  Castings 


Special  attention  paid  to  Street  Department  work,  such  as  Manholes,  Cesspools,  etc. 

Corner  Folsom  and  EigHteentK  Sts. 

Teleplione  Market  250  SAN   FRANX^ISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


DUNN   PETROLEUM   BURNER   COMPANY 


Dunn's  Instantaneous 
Water  Heater,  Dunn's 
Hot   Blast   Oil  Stove 


Hotels,  Hospitals,    Restaurants,    Bakeries,    | 
Apartment  Houses,  Office  Buildings,  Private 
Residences,  and    Power  Plants    Equipped 
with  OU  Plants.     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 


We  are  eqaiwlot  the  Faimoat  Hotel 
Kitchen  and  Bakery  with  ow  systea. 


217=219  Monadnock  BIdg.  TempX"^.    San  Francisco 
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PHINIE 


LECTRICAL  CO 

IS7MinnaStn..rThirdSt| 

GOOD WORK" 


PH0NE 


Why 


lip  to 
Watson  as  Your 


Speci: 


You're  absolutely  sure  to  get  just  exactly  the  roof  you  specfy, 
without  one  second's  worry  or  watching  on  your  part.  Ihats 
the  reputation  W.  J.  Watson  has  built  up-and  .ts  the  reputation 
we're  proud  of  and  strive  to  live  up  to-the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  Architect  and  Contractor. 

We're  never  the  low  bidder,  simply  because 
we  WILL  NOT  scheme  on  usmg  any  lighter 
telt-  than  15-lb.— or  any  less  asphaltum  per 
square  than  what  our  35  years'  experience  has 
taught  us  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  good, 
durable,  long-lifcd  roof. 


The  Watson  Roof  Go. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 


176  Oak  Street 


427  ISth  Street 


Successors  to  Roof  and  Paving  D.partnunt       ^ 
Pacific  Refining  &  Roofinj;  ( '^ 


Inspection 

Henry  T.  Scott,  President 
Jolin  F.  Davis,    Virr-Presidenl 


Tests 


Consviltation 

E.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Secretary 
John  B.  Leonard,  Engineer 


TELEPHONE -TEMPORARY  1928 

Western 


Inspo^tioii  Bu 


I  C^LLLl 


S  ^  ^1  Frames  a  Specialty 

MILL,  SHOP  AND  FIELD  INSPECTION  OF  BRIDGE,  BUILDING  AND  SHIP-BUILDING 

MATERIAL.     TESTS  OF  IRON,  STEEL,  CONCRETE,  RE-INFORGED 

CONCRETE,   BRICK,   STONE  AND   TERRA   COHA. 

INSPECTION  AND  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


_1  FEW  SAM  FRAMCISCO  BUILDIMGS  RECEMTLY IMSPECTED  B!  U& 

ARCHITECTS 

Whittell  Building 17  stories  Shea  &  Shea 

Marston  Building 8       "        Meyer  &:  O' Brien 

Quick  Ikiilding 7       "  C.  J.  Colley 

Station   C  (San  Francisco  Gas  &  Electrir)  Wright  &    Polk 

Berkeley  Masonic  Temple 4  "  \Vm.   H.  Wharff 

Whitney  Building 8  [\  J.  R.  Bowles 

Alta     Investment     Bldg.    (Bases)  8  *'  J.  K.  Freeman 

Alaska  Commercial   ''  (  n':.;^^"^  9  ''  JMyers  &  Ward 

Metropolis  Bank        "        (Basrs)   IS  "  L.  B.  Button 

Johann  Schmidt         "         (Bas.s)  [()  "  Herman  Barth 

Oscar  T.  Luning       "  3  **     Nathaniel  Blaisdell 

NO    JOB    TOO    LARGE       ^— ^-^—       NONE    TOO    SMALL 

^^'^  office:  234  HELLMAN  BLOCK 

621     MONADNOGK     BUILDING  142  so  Broadway,  cor.  2nd.      :  us  AmUts.  01. 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  II«M  PfclM  5747 

Chicago  Pittsburg  Philadelphia 
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'^ROS. 


CO. 


General  Co  tractors 


MUNICIPAL   AND  COUNTY    BUILDINGS 

Bridges,  Power  Plants,  Factories 


PILE    DRIVING,   WHARVES 
AND    PILE    FOUNDATIONS 


Reinforced    Concrete,   Brick,  Stone,  Steel 
Construction.  Class  ^^A,"  ^^B"  and  ^'C" 

Buildings 


COTTON    BROS.   &  CO. 


MONADNOCK    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


BACON    BUILDING 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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THF  FRANKFORT 

Marine,  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company 

Ok  Frankfort  on  thk-Main.  Gkrmany 

Estahlish(;d   \Sfx^ 

Capital     -        -        -        .      $1,250,000.00 
Deposited  In  the  United  States    =       200,000.00 

VosSf  Conrad  cJc  Co. 

Managers 


Rooms  229-231-233  Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco 

Telephone  Temporary  2717 


VALVOLINE  OIL  CO. 

440  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Leonard  &  Ellis  DcpARTMrNT 


OIL  REFINERS 

Gyllnd&r  and  Bnsrine  Oils 

Show  Best  Results  at  Minlmlm  Cost 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH  HOUSES : 

Portland,  Oregon  Tacoma,  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington      Los  Angeles,  CaL 

■WorKs,  E.dge'water,  Ne-w  YorK 


ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN,   President 

I.   W.    HELLMAN,  Jr..  Vice-President  GEORGE  GRANT.  Asst.  Cashier 

F.   L.    LIPMAN,  Vice-President  W.   McGAVIN,  Asst.   Cashier 

FRANK  B.   KING,   Cashier  E.   L.  JACOBS,   Asst.   Cashier 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

or    SAN    FRANCISCO 


Union  Trust  Building,   No.   A  Montgomery  Street 


Capital     Paid     Up  -  -  - 

Surplus    and    Undivided    Rrofits 

Tota4 


S<3,000,000.00 
^  IO,88  -4  »808  , 1 Q 


DIRECTORS  : 


Isaias  W.   Hellman 
Robert  Watt 
Leon  Sloss 
C.   DeGui^ne 


Dudley  Evans 
E.   H.   Harriman 
A.   Haas 
I.   \V.    Hellman,  Jr. 


Wm.  F.  Herrin 
Herbert  E.  Law 
James  L.    Flood 
F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 


Percy  T.   Morgan 
J.  Henry  Meyer 
F.    L.   Lipman 


II 


II 


WHAT  IS  MORE  TROUBLESOME  THAN 
TO  PACK  RADIATOR  VALVES 

you   never  seem  to  liave  tlie  ritfht   size  packiti»f.     Because 
then-  is  no  active  rod  travel  throuk'h  the  stutting  box  the 
packintr  sets  and  nets  hard,  and  the  vaivis  leak  more  or 
less  when  opened  or  closed. 

PALMETTO    TWIST 

can  be  unstranded  and  any  size  valve  packed  from  one  spool. 

It  cannot  burn  —  its  all  asliestos.  Does  not  v;et  hard  —  be- 
cause a  perfect  lubricant  is  forced  into  each  strand. 

Us«-  PALMETTO  TWIST  on  all  the  valves,  and  you 
will  not  have  to  repack  so  often. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  spool  FREE.    Just  to  prove  this. 

H.  N.  COOK   BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


1 
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HOWE    SCALE    CO. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

^UK  H.,we  Scale  C^^ .^^^k^^^^'^^^^^^  j^^^^^;:,^ 

1      Z'^L^^VK'^U^^^%i^^<^y  will  insta>>  -e.^^^ 
uic  ^i^*-  ...     v;cWp'«  F^ncv  Iron  Stable  btalis  ana 

samples  of  tlie  celebrated  i-  }];  J  ^^^%%/f^^2^J  c'e^ 
Stable  Fixtures,  as  well  as  a  full  line  oi^ske  s  Copper  Weatiier  vane^ 

143-149    MAIKT  street 
PHONE  MARKET  728  SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE  tALiruRNIA  00^^""'  MILLS  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  WOWS  '"V  OFFICE        

EAST  OAKLAND,  CAL.  310  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Mai»vif«ctvirers  of 

COTTON 


JUTK 


AND 


SPECIALTIES 

Cotton  Sail,  Sewing.  Seine  and  Wrapping 
Twines,  Carpet  Warp,  Htc. 

Cotton  Rope,  Cotton  a>ucKs,  Seamless  Bags 

Cotton  or  Jute  or  Cotton  and  Jute,  Any 

Size  or  Shape  Made  to  Order 

Cotton    Batting,    Toweling, 
Candle  WicKing,  Cottjan  Waste 

ALL  niNDS   or  COTTON  FABRICS 

Correspondence  Solicited,  and  All  Inquiries  Shall  Have  Prompt  Attent.on. 
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Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

Agents  for  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  and  Fire  Alarm 
Systems.  Insurance  rates  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent.  Recog- 
nized by  all  fire  insurance  companies.  Estimates  furnished 
free.     Correspondence  solicited. 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER   COMPANY 

Ofifice  and  Warehouse,  507  Mont^'omery  Street 
G.  J.   BECKER,  Manager.  SAN  rkANXISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone,   Temporary  3892 


tanharit 


Jlnauraitr?  (En..  Ctmttrb 


OF  LIVERPOOL,  ENG. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS   &    BROS.   COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 


J.   B.   F.   DAVIS   &   SON,   MANAGERS 

MONTGOMERY  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

TELEPHONE  PRIVATE  EXCHANGE  68  SAN     FRANCISCO.    CALIFORNIA 


TS 


THE    SONNTAG    PATENT    AGENCY 


1122    MARKET    STREET,    OPPOSITE    7TH 


TELEPHONES.     MARKET  2982 
PAGE  3196 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 


J 


Fairbanks  Standard  Scales 

All  Sizes  and  Capacities 

Counters,  Portable 
Wagon,  Dormant,  R.R.Track 

k^^ol  Trucks,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FAIRBANKS,     MORSE     &     CO. 

531-537     HOWARD    STREET.         SAN     FRANCISCO.     CALIFORNIA 
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OREEN'S   ECONOMIZER 

«Smvum  I1>  to  30  Pen  Oe«t  In  Faciei 

Resides  keeping  a  reserve  of   Hot  Water  to  meet  sudden  demands  f()r  power,  pre- 
fenlrstxW^^^^^^^  in  boilers.  Otl.er  savin.^s  fully  explained  in  our  free  booklet. 

••Qreen'**  Kconomlzer-" 

Charles  C.  Moore  &.  Co.,  Engineers 

Contraitors  f(>r 

Complete  Power,  Lighting,  Mining  and  Pumping  Plants 

^  Mi.oS^M  o«/i  Pir«t  streets  Temporary  Hranch  Office 

"^^'s."  Franc?s"co.'^!S!  ^*  407  Fourtee'nth  Street.  Oakland.  Cat. 

Braiuh.  s    Los  Anjjreles.  Seattle,  New  York. 


i. 


GEO.  E.  MILl.ER.  Manajer 


Telephone  Temporary  405 


R.  T.  MURRAY.  Asst.  Manaaer 


Pioneer  Asphaltum  and  Artificial  Stone  Pavement  Co. 

Incorporated 

Rock  Asphaltum  For  Sale         Artificial  Stone  and  Asphaltum  Sidewalks         Asphaltum  Roofing  a  Specialt^ 

710  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO  ^_____ 


I  C.  J.  HENDRY  CO. 

Formerly   C.  J.  Hendry 

42   CLAY    ST.,     San  Francisco,    Cal. 


SHIP  CHANDLERY 

AND   NAVAL  STORES 


I       Agents  Leduc  Tule  Impt.  Co. 


LONQ     SYRUP     REFINING     CO. 

KEKINEKS    OF 

r«».,«  Aun  uAi  Acccc  AMA  MANiiFATTlIBFK  OF  BAR  AND  POWDERED  SUOAR,  CALIFORNIA  PRESERVES 

^""ml  jTluSSt  BiinKxcHiP^o^^^^^^^  maraschino  cherries 

OFKICE   AXIJ    REFINE WV  .  p     , 

Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts.         Telephone  south  486  San  brancisco,  tai. 

LONDON  BERLIN 


NEW  VORK 


CHICAOO 


OFF^ICES 
F»AR1S 


REMOVED 


PATRICK    &    COMPANY 


[reie 


Telephone  Franklin    1788 


RUBBER    STAMPS,    ETC 


26  BUSH  STREET 


Chas.G.Roeblin..Pres.:F.W.Roeblin..S.c.  .  Treas.:  W.  A.  Ro.blin..  V.  Pr.s.^-V.  Moonoy.  M.r. 

JOHN  A    RO'"'""  "^'G'S  SONS  ^  ^ 

M«.^of  WIRE  LATH,  INSULATED  WIRE.WIRE  ^^^'^^^  --^" 
we  maKe  u.c      ^,^  ^^^^  prepared  to  take  care  of  all   orders 

Office,  202  SECOND  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


W.  DeMott.  Pres. 


Demolith   ^.^ompany 


Manul 


Nnr  FNilliSl 


facturine  Demolith  and  Xolith   Hoorin^,   Wainscoting  and  Sanitary    Base 


riRCPRoor.  wATinpROor  and  •anitakv 

Factory  .ad  Off iM  310  Clementina  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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=ALAiviu 


GAS. 


"NtAND  OISIILLATF  ENGINE 

Do  More  Work 


Render  Carburetor  trouble  impossible. 
Cannot  waste  fuel  if  you  try. 
Do  not  depend  upon  batteries  for  ignition. 
Cost  no  more  than  other  engines  but 

An  economical,  dependable  power  at  reasonable  cost. 

From  three  to  fifty  horse-power,   stationary,   electric 

light,    portable    or  traction,    carried    at  all  times  by 

CAMPBELL  BROS. Seattle,  Washington 


BULEN-WOOD  &  CO. 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.  - 

PHILIP  GIRIODI 

lULIUS  BEEMAN,  Gen.  Agt.  Lumber  Exchange 
NORTHWEST  MACHINERY  CO. 
WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELECTRIC  WKS. 
HAMPTON  HARDWARE  CO.  ... 

THOS.  S.  NORTON  &  SON       -        -        -        - 


Tacoma,  Washington 

-  Portland,   Oregon 
-    Stockton,  California 

-  Portland,  Oregon 
Sjwkane,    Washington 

San  Francisco,  California 

-     Marysville,  California 

Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  PORTLAND  GAS  CO. 

INSTALL  THE  ALAMO  EXCLUSIVELY 

THE  ALAMO  MFG  CO. 

JULIUS  BEEMJtM,  Manager 

423  LUMBER  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Builders  of  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Distillate 'Engines 
We  wish  more  distributors  in  California. 
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MUNIClP/vL  WORR 

Our  Spenialty  ^ 

q  We  are  Prepared  to  Figure  on  all  kinds  of 
County  and  City  Construction  Work,  includ- 
ing; Court  Houses,  Halls  of  Records,  City 
Halls,  Jails,  Libraries,   Etc. 

^  Special  attention  given  to  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Construction. 

q  Large  Stock  of  Cement,  Steel  and  Building 
Materials. 

q  We  Build  Bridges,  Dams,  Wharves  and 
Docks  and  have  an  Excellent  Pile  Driving 
Equipment. 


Pacific  construction  Company 

E  N  G  1  N   I:  F  R  S     AND 
GENERAL  CC^^'P ACTORS 


Office:   17  SPEAR  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone,  Temporary  935 


KA 


o/^  ReiKf orced  Cor r  ret  e^ 


,"-•   \dminisfration  Building  of  tho  Geo.  N.  Pierct-  Manufacturinjj  Plant  at  Buffalo  taken  durinn  the  process  of  construction. 
This  immense  plant,  having  over  325,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  was  built  throughout 
according  to  the  Kahn  System  of  Reinforced  Concrete. 


During  the  past  two  years  manufacturing  plants  with  an  aggregate  of 
over  30  acres  of  floor  space  have  been  built  according  to  the  Kahn  System 
T)f  Reinforced  €oncrete,ior^he  autofnobtle  tnd^ustry  alone^ 


BUILD  KAHiN 


M 


IT  STANDS 
TO  REASON 


The  Kahn  System  is  a  method  of  building  based  on  organized  engineering  skill,  experience 
and  facilities  for  meeting  every  requirement  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  in  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  way.  We  insure  quality  and  prompt  delivery  by  manu- 
facturing our  own  reinforcing  material,  including  the  patented  Kahn  Trussed  Bar,  Kahn 
Expanded  Metal,  Cup-Bar,  and  Kahn  Metal  Lath. 

"TRUSSED  CONCRETE  BULLETIN"  AND  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION 

ON    REQUEST 


Trussea  concrete  Steel  Company,  Detroit 

San  Francisco  Office: 

502  ATLAS  BUILDING,   604  MISSION  ST. 
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Otis  Elevator  Company 


Factory  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


SEATTLE 


LOS    ANQELES 


PORTLAND 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 


STRUCTURAL   ST 
PIG    IRON     #     F 


EEL  #  COKE 
IRE    BRICK 


GIRVIN  «&  EVRB 


4&  MERCHANTS*  EMCHANOE 'BLDQ. 
Phon«,  Teifiporary  289-290  San  1-rai 


NEW   YOBK 


HAMMONIA 

German  Portlani 
CEMENT 


'^_.^ 


;|GiHtHi!igO.SSillll 


CEMEN" 


ALDONADO  &  CO.,  in 


IMPORT  EXPORT 

COMMISSION  INSURANCE 


3,#^i 


Phone  Temporary  4263 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


JOSSON  C 


T^ 


AND  OTHER  FIRST  CLASS  BRANDS 


Bel^an  and  German  Artificial  Portiand  Cements 


W.  R.  GRACE  Si  CO. 


614  QALIPQRNIA  BT 


San  Francisco,^  Cal, 


•  *     ■   .■*•&-'■  *-*! 


»•*  r.'-* ,"  ,  '■"V'-ii, 
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OTIS 
ELEVATORS 

ARE  THE  BEST 


For  Every  Service 


Otis  Elevator  Company 


Factory  at 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


SEATTLK 


I.OS  ANGELES 


PORTLAND 
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OF 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


STRUCTURAL   STEEL  ^  COKE 
PIG    IRON     ^     FIRE    BRICK 


518  MERCHANTS'   EXCHANGE  BLDO. 
Phone,  Temporary  289-290  Sari  Hrarici-soo,  Gal. 


NEW   YORK 


SEATTLE 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENTS 


HAMMONIA 
GERMAN    PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


LION 
BELGIUM    PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


M 


^i) 


n 


O.,  Inc. 


llVi  f- Wfi   I 


r  SHIPPING 

INSURANCE 


COMIVIISSION 

:2aH    iVlAI^KET   STRBET 

Phone  Temporary  4263  SA^  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I) 


C 


. .  T 


AND  OTHER  FIRST  CLASS  BRANDS 


Belgian  and  German  Artificial  Portland  Cements 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


_ 


614  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


San  I  rancisco.^Cal. 


w^>  ■  -....■ 


When   Vou    Want 


building  Materia' 


66 


ij 


^       "Marbleite  •  Hardwall  Fibred,  Wood   Fibred    and 
^    Finishing.     Easy    spreading,  rich   working.     Makes 
a  perfect  wall. 

Ur>\rV     Camegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Go's  Architectural  Terra  a>tta. 
l3KlV-.rv     p,^33ed.  F^e  and  Paving  Brick.  Sewer  and  Chirrmey  Pipe. 

— Flue    Lining    and    Drain    Tile.    Central    Bnck    Company  s 

"Keystone"  Brand  Wire  Cut  Common.  Stock  and  Rlmker. 

^  O  T  T  Q14 17  n   R  OP  \C     ^^^^  ^"*^^  "^^"^  ^^^^' '  *^  *^^ 
^IvUDililiLy    iXvyv^rS.     ^^  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Western  Building  Matci 

Halsey  Building,  430  Califoriiia  Street.  SAN  PRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE  pj|.g^  3„j  Market  Streets,  OAKLAND 

TEMo.    264-7 


WESTERN 

and  immediately  write  or  phone  the  | 

Western  Building  Material  Company, 

430  CaUfornia  Street,  sales  agents  of  California  s  test  Cement, 
Ume  Plaster.  Brick  and  Crushed  Rock.fl  You  get  prompt  delivery, 
unifom  quality,  reasonable  price,  fl  The  manufacturer  to  consumer 
system  means  money  to  you  whether  Owner,  Architect  or  Contractor. 
q  The  brands  of  our  material  are  of  standard  quality  and  excellent 
value. 

7'*£TV/rC'^TT   SianBSJ  Porttent -Cefficnt.      Santa   Cruz    Portland 
L.tl.lVltlilN  1     Cement.     Excelling   in    tensUe    strength    and    fineness. 

t     i  ]\/|  C    "Holmes Sante  Cruz"  "Alabaster"  and  "Coltax".     None 

,  I  IVl  Hi     i^gjjgj  fo,  brick  work  and  plastering.  i 
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The  Commercial  Value  of  Good  Architecture 

By  LOUIS  CHRISTIAN  MULLGARDT,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

THE  rudimentary  principles  of  architecture  were  discovered  by  man  so 
iTtany  centuries  ago,  that  no  one  knows  how  lonj^,  and  it  scarcely 
matters.  We  are  altogether  interested  in  the^act  that  architecture 
came  into  existence  through  man's  inheritance  of  the  three  fundamental 
principals  of  construction  :  i.  e.  the  pier  and  lintel,  the  post  brace  and  beam, 
and  the  pier  and  arch. 

Time  dates  so  far  back  that  its  true  significance  is  lost  if  coupled  with 
the  importance  of  that  period  in  the  world's  history  when  man  became 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  recognize  these  three  fundamental  laws  upon 
which  succeeding  ages  have  designed  all  that  is  known  of  the  art  and 
science  of  architecture. 

These  three  rudimentary  principles  of  architecture  rerjuired  many 
ages  for  their  gradual  development  into  those  beautiful  forms  and  pro- 
portions which  are  attributable  to  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times. 

JMaii'5^  enUghtenment  directed  liiui  into  a  higlier  state  of  civilization^  and 
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the  art  of  architecture  progressed  out  of  its  primitive  origin  at  the  same 
ratio,  and  ultimately  became  the  progenitor  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting;  as  also  that  of  the  science  of  engineering. 

Of  all  great  things  inanimate  yet  living,  architecture  finds  its  greatest 
synonym  in  the  forests.  Like  unto  the  diverse  specie  of  forest  monarchs 
is  architecture  also  diverse,  according  to  the  sections  of  the  earth  to  which 
each  is  indigenotis. 

Transplanting  of  either  becomes  more  common,  as  transmigration  of 
man  increases,  or  according  to  his  needs,  his  will  or  his  whim. 

Each  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  earth  now  or  in  j^ast  ages,  however 
deficient  or  advanced  their  civilization,  invariably  produced  some  form  of 
decorative  art  alike  to  that  of  the  ])ainter  or  sculptor,  and  which,  however 
l)rimitive,  invariably  shows  marked  differences  of  form,  color  and  ex- 
j)ression  from  that  of  the  art  of  any  other  race. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  and  significant,  that  there  are  certain  grades 
of  civilization  w^ithin  all  races,  in  which  architecture  does  not  advance, 
neither  does  it  retrogress.  This  condition  may  generally  be  attributed  to 
the  laws  of  tradition  which  retard  progress  where  they  govern. 

Still  further  down  the  scale  we  recognize  the  so-called  barbaric  races, 
whose  peoples  have  no  architecture.  We  know  therefore,  that  the  quality 
of  architecture  produced  by  a  nation  during  any  specified  period,  is  in- 
variably the  direct  expression  of  its  degree  of  civilization  and  culture.  Its 
architecture  bespeaks  its  exact  state  of  advancement  and  its  refinement 
in  all  things  ethical  and  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
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The  Commercial  Value  of  Good  Architecture 

By  LOUIS  CHRISTIAN  MULLGARDT,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

THE  rudimentary  principles  of  architecture  were  discovered  by  man  so 
rrtany  centuries  ago,  that  no  one  knows  how  long,  and  it  scarcely 
matters.  We  are  altogether  interested  in  the  fact  that  architecture 
came  into  existence  through  man's  inheritance  of  the  three  fundamental 
principals  of  construction :  i.  e.  the  pier  and  lintel,  the  post  brace  and  beam, 
and  the  pier  and  arch. 

Time  dates  so  far  back  that  its  true  significance  is  lost  if  coupled  with 
the  importance  of  that  period  in  the  world's  history  when  man  became 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  recognize  these  three  fundamentallaws  upon 
which  succeeding  ages  have  designed  all  that  is  known  of  the  art  and 
science  of  architecture. 

These  three  rudimentary  principles  of  architecture  required  many 
ages  for  their  gradual  development  into  those  beautiful  forms  and  pro- 
portions which  are  attributable  to  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times. 

^an's  enlightenment  directed  him  into  a  Jiigher  state  of  civilization^  and 
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the  art  of  architecture  progressed  out  of  its  primitive  origin  at  the  same 
ratio,  and  ultimately  became  the  progenitor  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting;  as  also  that  of  the  science  of  engineering. 

Of  all  great  things  inanimate  yet  living,  architecture  finds  its  greatest 
synonym  in  the  forests.  Like  unto  the  diverse  specie  of  forest  monarchs 
is  architecture  also  diverse,  according  to  the  sections  of  the  earth  to  which 
each  is  indigenous. 

Transplanting  of  either  becomes  more  common,  as  transmigration  of 
man  increases,  or  according  to  his  needs,  his  will  or  his  whim. 

Each  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  earth  now  or  in  past  ages,  however 
deficient  or  advanced  their  civilization,  invariably  produced  some  form  of 
decorative  art  alike  to  that  of  the  painter  or  sculptor,  and  which,  however 
primitive,  invariably  shows  marked  differences  of  form,  color  and  ex- 
pression from  that  of  the  art  of  any  other  race. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  and  significant,  that  there  are  certain  grades 
of  civilization  within  all  races,  in  which  architecture  does  not  advance, 
neither  does  it  retrogress.  This  condition  may  generally  be  attributed  to 
the  laws  of  tradition  which  retard  progress  where  they  govern. 

Still  further  down  the  scale  we  recognize  the  so-called  barbaric  races, 
whose  peoples  have  no  architecture.  We  know  therefore,  that  the  quality 
of  architecture  produced  by  a  nation  during  any  specified  period,  is  in- 
variably the  direct  expression  of  its  degree  of  civilization  and  culture.  Its 
architecture  bespeaks  its  exact  state  of  advancement  and  its  refinement 
in  all  things  ethical  and  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
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1    .  ..f  prrhitecture  are  clearly  symbolic  o£  the 
All  of  the  best  examples  of  arcliitecture  a  c 

purposes  which  prompted  t^e'r  exis^^"^f -i^,,,  ^j^es  not  truthfully  express  the 
■        Any  architectural  production  which  aoe  .^^  construc- 

purposes  for  which  it  was  ";^ff^;;„\^;^  quality    that   of   Truth    which   .s 

""  ^FafsTtrchitecture  is  corrupting  in   its  influence  to  a  much  greater 

extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    architect's 

We    are    constantly    associatea    wivu  '  ,  ,  j  ,        ^  ^re    uncon- 

nature  or  quality  ^^ /.'^^^^^^"''.''^nowTedc^e  of  architecture,  however  super- 
ficiai;nh^S\ff  wl^"it^S^^^  along    the    city    streets  and 

-n^rrhite^ct^e  is  something  wl.ch   n.o  J  people  Profess  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
siderable  knowledge  of-wh>ch  '^  adm.ttemy  -  |      .^^j,  ^j  course 

is  not  usually  of  the  right  sort     ,^'"^  P^^^'i^i^^^t^re    which    it    sees,    which, 
to  excite  a  keener  pubhc  [-^^^^'''^^,f'',J:::S^y  be  retardent  in  its  eflfect 

if  its  quality  be    ow  '"  f  ^^•.  "J^^^"  commendable  work.  . 

against  the  good  mfluenceproducecl  by  CO  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

To  produce  good  archiecture  requires  m     Y J.^^^^^  .^^^  ^^e  proper 
Sf  of  rtS  bv'thot  w^^  poTs^ss  a^^superifr  knowledge  of  the  arts 

-'  ^^diL^Sl'ent, guard^  ^X2t 

the  common  knowledge  of     business  ar^h^^ecture  _^  ^^/^nown  that 

many  offices,  common  in  every  large  commun.  y^  ^    ^^_^^^^^^  .^j^^ 

jhe  ''Muse  of  Art"  seldom  folds  her  ^^nign  w.  ^      importance.   True  art 
-  factory-'wl^ere  speed  in  turnm  fTotthe  hard  pressed^ 

in  architecture  like  all  ^^^''^^'^^'^^l^J  or  out  of  the  purse, 
soul  of  mankind,  and  "°t  *'^°",',^'^='Schi  ecture  with  the  object  of  entering 
Anyone  pursuing  the  study  ot  arcniiecL  .       qualification  is  the 

the  field  of  P-ctice,  must.bear  in  mmcUhat  m  u^^^^^^^^^        qualification  can 

l^^i:t:':^l  ^^B^^^^::..  .  frequent. 

mist&ran  Sc  ^^^^^^^^    S:^^/^:^^:^ 

receive  their  "sheepskins    >"/f„*«'"*^t^°  the  profession  of  architecture  on 

^^^::^:^^''^'^^^^^^^^  -^^  -'  -' ''''''-' 

'''  C^ro^i?^l^M£°a^rarrV\t  sufiiciently  well  constructed  to 

stanJtt  poorly  designed  both  in  P  an  and  extenor^  ^^^^  ^^ 

If  the  law  of  gravitation  should  suddenly  cna  R  ■  .^^  ^^^-^^ 

SVKul  ^dlrtir  Xrrwitirbe\Ttrn^our  few^hen  remain- 

mercial  Age-that  we  are  f /"^ross^'  j,'^"  in  rinsTvalue  of  true  art. 
make  money,  as  to  be  blinded  against  the  intrins^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  '"«"  ""^ergo  a  dec.rtea  cna  g  ^.^^ 

beautiful,  whenever  it  commands  a  personal  sacrifice 
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out  apparent  promise  of  ''return  with  interest".  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  true  love  for  the  best  that  may  be  had  in  art,  and  for 
which  fabulous  sums  are  willingly  expended. 

The  majority  of  people  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
in  their  earnest  search  for  it  are  frequently  led  on  the  wrong  scent  by  the 
aniseed  of  so-called  art.  v^ 

The  man  of  commerce  knows  perfectly  well,  that  art  has  an  intrinsic 
value,  especially  in  architecture,  and  that  it  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
potent  force,  for  commanding  a  revenue  if  consistently  introduced,  there- 
fore he  looks  for  it  for  revenue's  sake  if  not  for  the  love  of  art  for  art's 
sake. 

There  are  also  many  architects  in  every  community  who  practice 
architecture  ''for  revenue  only",  they  devote  their  best  talent  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  personal  time  and  resources  in  search  for  additional 
work,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  work  already  secured :  The  work 
in  hand  goes  through  the  "plan  factory"  with  all  the  speed  that  the  ofifice 
force  is  capable  of,  and  the  whole  business  is  apparently  carried  on  with  the 
sole  object  of  keeping  the  bill  clerk  busy. 

What  do  the  people  who  want  to  build  know  or  care  about  the  amount 
of  grinding  that  is  required  in  the  preliminary  stage,  or  at  any  time, 
whereby  the  true  architect  evolves  the  very  best  plan  and  design  out  of 
numberless  different  ways  in  which  every  problem  can  be  solved. 

The  ultimate  success  of  any  design  depends  entirely  upon  the  most 
serious  preliminary  study  by  the  master  mind. 

Any  problem  which  has  thus  been  solved,  is  then  ready  for  the  draft- 
ing room,  which  is  the  architect's  pattern  shop. 

There  is  no  logical  excuse  for  the  architect  who  declines  the  smaller 
and  less  expensive  class  of  work,  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  too  busy,  but 
who  at  no  time  declines  to  accept  or  finds  himself  too  busy  to  go  after  any 
of  the  larger  work  that  he  may  possibly  secure. 

Inexpensive  problems,  such  as  residences^  are  as  a  rule  by  far  the  most^ 


difficult  to  solve.  They  are  generally  also  the  most  interesting.  Such 
problems  demand  the  most  careful  study  for  a  correct  solution.  They  make 
up  the  major  part  of  the  architecture  of  any  country,  and  they  deserve  to 
be  designed  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  best  talent  available. 

The  architect's  moral  responsibility  to  the  great  public  is  practically 
that  of  the  physician,  or  surgeon,  whose  first  duty  is  to  serve  when  called, 
provided  he  knows  himself  to  be  qualified.  The  people  of  all  Christian 
countries  devote  more  time  and  money  during  this  present  era  searching 
to  acquire  that  which  appeals  to  their  artistic  temperament  than  at  any 
time  during  the  world's  history. 

This  is  admittedly  the  commercial  age  of  the  world's  history,  but  we 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  likewise  the  age  of  progress  in  art.  An  age 
in  which  art  and  commercialism  thrive  hand  in  hand.  The  two  are 
emphatically  interdependent,  ample  evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in 
whatever  field  we  may  choose  to  investigate,  and  compare  with  work  which 
has  been  done  throughout  the  great  past. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  making  rapid  progress  in  many  fields  of 
work.  We  of  today  are  enjoying  the  unsurpassed  advantages,  which  the  law 
of  inheritance  has  brought  to  us  in  knowledge  of  the  results  attained 
through  centuries  of  hard  toil  and  experience  of  nations  which  have  gone 
before. 

History,  archaeological  research,  the  sciences,  especially  those  of 
photography  and  modern  intercommunication,  serve  to  keep  us  in  intimate 
touch    with   the    world's   past   and   present :     This   great   accumulation   of 
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ceeding  generations. 

*     a. 
*  * 

Contractors  Should  be  Protected  Against  Debts 

Contracted  for  Employees 

■     department:  '  ^„,T,n1px    oroblems    with    which    the 

"One    of   the    most    senous    and    "^o'^PJ^/™"'^,  ^  rule  the  pay  roll 

engineers  have  had  to  deal  has  .^^^^"^^"^  °^  ^^mes  a  month,  while  the 

on  the  Gunnison  project  con  am     800  or  ^  "J^J^^^,,     ,,oes  not  exceed 

number  of  men  actua  ly  ^"^P  °y«'  f  .^"' o^actors  as  well  as  the  engi- 
4?0.     This  condition  has  confronted  the  <:ontracto  ^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^ 
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are  usually  not  «cc«ste«i€<no  uj^  KpTniW  endured  to  the  work, 
on  the  job  long  enough  to  learn  ^•"^,'^"°'"".^'\te  laboring  centers  and  carry 
Consequently  the  '^°"t^^'^^*°';f '^^"^  ,f  The  contractor   must  ordinarily 
men   from  them   to  their  various  jobs.        '  ^  *„  ;„  order  to  carry 

pav  agents  to  collect  the  men  for  him.     In  ^^  !>;  ^^'^^^T^hen  the  men  must 
men  from  one  state  to  another  he  must  P^X  ^  I'^n^e.  ^  ^^  .^,.       ^^ 

he  fed  on  the  trip,  their  t'-a"fP°f='*".°:JSin'^    often  shoes  and  cloth- 
Zl  Zt  it  irZw:^a^/LlrbrSl^t:rwhi,e  l.  worWs,  and  pays 

other  money  spent  on  h.m.  the  coutractor  ^^^^'^J^'^^   throughout    the 
except  by  keeping  close   watch    on    him^     Contrac  j^,^  ^f  ^^^n 

it  has  become  an  interstate  "I'^tter.     ii  k  >  ^^^  ^^^,\  the  laborer. 

and  make  such  laws  that  will  P'-o^^,'^^  )'°\'  ^^t^o^  "o  the  subject   it  would 
Now  that  Director  Newe  1  ^as  called  attenon^^^^^^      ^^.^  J.^  ^^^  ^^ 

;ry  ^ubje^lat  tr  Amerlln  SS  of  Engineering-Contractors  w.U 
have  to  consider. 


By  CHARLES  F.  WHITTLESEY,  Architect    ' 

YOL'  have  asked  me  why  I  am  using  color  so  rashly  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Pacific  building  at  the  corner  of  F'ourth  and  Market  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Your  question  surprises  me  as  much  as  my  color  scheme  seems 
to  have  surprised  you  ;  for  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  treatment  is  rational 
and  logical,  and  though  it  probably  strikes  the  majority  of  people,  in  its  present 
unfinished  condition  as  harsh  and  erratic,  I  feel  confident  that  the  completed 
scheme  will  win  the  approbation  of  the  majority.  In  its  present  condition  the 
green  tile  seems  to  bat  one's  eye  violently,  in  contrast  to  the  great  expanse 
of  gray  cement  of  the  unfinished  building,  and  you  may  experience  a  further 
shock  when  I  tell  you  that  the  green  tile  is  to  cover  the  entire  exterior  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building,  relieved  only  by  the  cream  white  terra  cotta 
trimmings  which  grow  more  profusely  decorated  and  become  broader  in  mass 
as  the  finishing  is  carried  upward  to  the  cornice  which  crowns  the  building  in 
a  wealth  of  ornament  in  the  same  creamy  white  terra  cotta. 

A  large  woman  draped  in  a  silk  gown  of  solid  green  unrelieved  by  any 
other  color  or  trimmings  would  not  perhaps  meet  with  your  approbation,  but  if 
the  gown  were  overlaid  with  Irish  point  lace  in  broad  cream-colored  bands 
and  especially  if  the  lady  possessed  a  profusion  of  rich  auburn  hair  a  la  pom- 
padour, would  she  not  be  attractive? 

That  reminds  me  that  in  the  cartouche  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  tall  piers 
between  the  windows  of  the  building  in  question,  there  will  be  the  merest  touch 
of  bright  vermilion  in  the  ornament,  like  a  brilliant  stone  in  your  satin  cravat. 
Hut  I  have  not  answered  your  question  ;  why  did  I  do  it  ? 

Because  the  climate  of  our  city  is  decidedly  gray  and  this  is  accentuated 
all  about  town,  especially  in  the  large  buildings  by  the  use  of  a  peculiarly 
gloomy  stone  of  a  disagreeable  yellowish  gray  color  that  catches  and  absorbs 
much  of  the  smudge  carried  on  the  winds. 

This  town  is  so  shady  in  color  as  well  as  in  morals,  that  a  little  spot  of 
^^hite,  whether  it  be  of  terra  cotta  or  holy   water  attracts  attention  Itke^ir 


diamond  dropped  in  the  mud ;  and  that  is  why  my  color  scheme  which  is  really 
soft,  strikes  you  at  first  as  being  too  strong.  And  if  when  it  is  finished  you 
still  think  it  too  hot,  you  will  need  to  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  only 
for  a  few  months  till  the  elements  (the  dust  in  the  wind)  have  softened  and 
blended  it  a  wee  bit. 

Moreover,  the  poor  people  coming  down  town  on  the  Market-street  cars 
on  a  foggy  morning  will  feel  a  glow  of  grateful  warmth  as  they  pass  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Market,  and  it  will  not  be  all  on  their  right  side  either,  for  just 
across  the  street  I  am  covering  the  Westbank  building  with  cream  white  terra 
cotta  over  the  entire  exterior  except  for  the  spandrels  over  the  mezzanine 
arches,  which  will  be  in  the  hottest  red  you  ever  heard  about.  If  this  poly- 
chrome treatment  is  a  failure  the  crime  is  on  my  head  and  not  on  the  owners, 
for  it  required  considerable  persuasion  to  get  their  consent  to  it. 

You  have  asked  me  also  what  my  precedent  was  for  it.  I  hadn't 
thought  about  that,  but  you  will  recall  that  the  Moors,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  Pompeiians  and  the  Fgyptians  used  brilliant  polychrome  effects  in  the  best 
examples  of  their  architecture,  and  in  mediaeval  times  the  Italian  cities,  and  in 
Germany  and  Austria  strong  colors  were  lavishly  used  on  the  exterior  of 
buildings. 

In  our  own  country,  some  of  the  most  recent  and  successful  buildings  in 
New  York  are  in  polychrome  terra  cotta,  notably  Dr.  Parkhurst's  church. 

If  you  are  asking  for  local  precedent,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  expect  me  to 
follow  local  architectural  precedent  in  making  bad  copies  of  dismembered  parts 
of  ancient  Greek  temples  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  adapt  them  to  modern 
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commercial  purposes,  where  the  "i-^^Jaw^  r^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^^"^^^ - 

structure  outside  the  street  hue  ^"d  t^^^  °J"\  ^JacTp^^^^^^  sunlight? 

foot  of  rentable  floor  space  and  all  he  sj^f ^  ^"^^^/^'.^f.^^of  building  ponderous 
cor„n^  sCt^roVIL!Sorof^rstr:^ne  from  that  same  ancient 

^^"tLn  the  Pacific  building  is  finished  it  wUl  gWe  -  g-t  Plea-r^^^^^^^^ 
beside  you  on  the  opposite  <=°>-""  °Vn  for^h    ?™sses  where  masses  areNhe 

murmurings  of  commendation  for  the  color  scheme. 

The  Production  of  Common  Brick 

^p  THE  lon^g  list  of  ""ne-l  products  of  ^^1^^^^^:^^-^, 
O     --\^:r  Sg  Ton!  'Xt  'aU}.tumir.us    o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^n 

value  in  1906  the  products  of  the  ^'^ys ,  and  of  the  clays  tne   ^       ^^.^^ 

product  ranking  highest  m  value  ll\^'\%^^7^'^^g^J^,rcm^rket,d 

.  ^f  which  more  than  ten  bm.ons-to  be  exacU  ^^  ^^^^^_ 

during  the  last  year     The  value  of  thisgr^atpr  ^^^  ,on,tit„ted  47.30 

^S-crnt'orthrvate^f  an  Tbrtrand  tile  products,  and  38.07  per  cent 
^fthe  value  of  the  entire  product  of  the  c lay  -dus^r^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

The  largest  production  of  common  brick  in  /^^  '^^/^'Y;  =;7Q000  brick 
reponed  b/  New  York,   whose  o^^put  amounted^  to  J;  35.g9.0W  bnck, 

valued  at  $9,205,981  or  about  $6  f  ^/^^^^^^J^^J'^and^  he  value  is  15.02 
15.31  per  cent  of  the  ent.re  output  o    ^^e  country,  and  _^^_^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

"-^^ex^ N^YSthe  large-  Pr^d-er  of  c~on  Jr J.  i     1^6  w. 

r|1^79-JS\=n^.^"«^^^ 

^uSt  th^tragrp^^ice-^pirh^s^^^^  to  ^.79,  the  lowest 

'"'   Tironf/other  State  reporting  more  than  a  J*'''-  ---^  ^'.^'tCd 
Pennsylvania^;  whose   marketed   output   arnountecMo   ^f  J-5;\,^;'ji;^^^^^^^^ 
at  $6,586,374.  or  $6.41  per  thousand    \Vh.leth>rdmq  antny         P^^^^^  ^^^^ 
this  State  was  second  m  value,  and  the  average  vaiue  \> 
greater  than  that  for  either  New  York  or  Illinois^  quantitv  and 

^      Ohio-s  production  of  common  brick  m  1^ jas  tounn  '  ^         j^^„,, 

value-550,422,000  brick,  valued  at  $3f  ^Jl^T^^^ff^f  ^Pf^ed  at  $2,610,686, 
New  Jersey's  was  fifth  anio"ntmg  to  413  2.8.(^  br  ck^v^^^  :^.^^  ^^^  _ 

^'  ^-J"\  thousand^  J  V6  552   or  ^  38  Pef thou^nd,  to  South  Dakota 
371,000  bnck^ valued  at  $1,376  552   o^'fP^j  thousand.   Californias 

with  6,064,000  brick,  valued  at  554-173,  or  *»^^  P^  thousand. 

278,780,000  common  br-k  were  valued  at  $1  962^66,  o;  $7.05^p^^  ^^^^^^^ 
The  average  price  per  thousand   'or  com.  ^^^^  ^,^^,^ 

'^"t^'beine  Su"' The  Sttte  whose  ave^^geper  thou'sand  most  nearly 
rpJroZch'edle^generaT'averaV  was  Tennessee,  where  the  average  price 
was  $6.13  per  thousand. 
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An  Appreciation  of  Stained  Glass 

Hy  JOnX   CALVIN   SPAULDIXG* 

THE  church  has  ever  fostered  reHirioiis  art.  The  masterpieces  of  the 
early  painters  were  insi)ire(l  by  the  sublime  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
ancf  to  the  church— with  its  encouragement  and  ])atronaf^e— belongs 
the  credit-  of  makino-  ])ossible  these  masten)ieces.  To  the  church  belongs 
also  the  credit  of  their  j)reservation,  a  wonder,  an  inspiration  and  a  help  as 
they  are  to  all  who  are  ])rivileged.  in  these  later  days,  to  see  them,  and  to 
catch,  perhaps,  a  breath  of  the  spirit,  the  heart,  the  soul  and  the  deep  reyer- 
ence  that  entered  into  their  creation.  We  possibly  cannot  realize  today,  how 
great  a  help  these  representations  were  to  the  churches  of  old,  struggling 
as  they  were,  to  overcome  adverse  iuHuences.  Those  were  times  when  the 
evidence  of  the  eve  was  more  or  less  essential;  and  from  the  fact  that 
through  the  church,  they  were  preserved  to  us,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  artists  were  imi)ortant  instruments  in  the  si)read  of  the  g(^s])el. 

The  spirit  of  the  season  is  symbolized  in  the  beautiful  h:df-tone  illus- 
tration of  "The.Xativitv,"  which 'accompanies  this  article.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
masterpiece  andvvas  made  bv  the  MacKay  Comi)any  for  one  of  our  great 
cathedrals  .on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  i)icture  is  unusual  in  that  it  possesses 
the  Tissot  touch',  an  artist  whose  fame  as  a  i)ainter  of  Palestme  life  and 
characters  is  world  wide.  In  the  picture  are  shown  the  humble  shei)herds 
who  were  the  first  to  see  the  Christ.  The  painting,  of  course,  is  much  more 
effective  than  the  photograph,  for  the  rich  oriental  colors  are  produced  with 
skill  and  marvelous  accuracy.  .       . 

The  art  of  stained  glass  is  so  closely  allied  to  ecclesiastical  decoration 
that  it-very  naturally  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  church  and  its  patrons. 
\  brief  review,  therefore,  of  its  growth  in  Europe,  up  to  the  Renaissance 
period,  mav  be  interesting.  Its  growth  was  not  so  much  due  to  national 
])rosi)erity,'perhaps.  as  to'the  fame  of  a  church,  the  prosperity  of  a  bishop- 
ric, or  the  devotion  of  a  patron.  Neither  war  nor  pestilence  seems  to  have 
retarded  its  dexelopmeiTT^rTie  more  men  diertrttr^moie  and  tite  ^catcr 
was  the  need  for  the  church  and  for  its  ministrations;  for  which  gratitude 
was  often  expressed  bv  the  gift  of  a  window,  given  to  the  glory  of  dod 
and  in  memory  of  those  passed  away,  or  as  a  memorial  to  the  ministering. 

These  memorial  windows,  therefore,  were  si)rea(l  over  the  various 
countries  where  glass  ])ainting  was  practiced,  in  a  manner  that  strikes  us — 
with  our  lack  of  kncnvledge  of  local  histor} — as  being  capricious.  A  w'on- 
derful  wealth  of  glass  is  found  in  jdaces  now  of  so. little  importance  in  the 
world,  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  how  it  came  there;  but  a  study  of  local 
history  usually  clears  u])  the  mystery :  and  when  it  does  not,  we  can  safely  put 
it  down  to  the  account  of  some  art-loving  ecclesiastic  or  i)ious  donor  whose 

name  is  lost.  i      •  i 

11ie  art  seems  t(^  have  arisen  in  i-rance— we  believe  during  the  reign 
of   Charlemagne— and    spread    from    I'Tance     througlKnit     the     world,     the 

Crusacies  adding  their  impulse.  -     ta      • 

We  find  the  earliest  glass  in  places  of  historical  interest.  In  St.  Denis, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Louis  W  was  educated;  Chartres  was  a  famous 
place  of  i)ilgrimage;  at  Reims  the  PTench  kings  were  consecrated,  and  at 
P»ourges  w^as  an  archbishopric.  During  the  thirteenth  century  conditions 
in  I-Pance  became  more  settled  and  the  art  naturally  advanced  under  the 
reign  of  a  king  who  was  so  pious  as  to  afterward  become  canonized. 
Cities  of  importance,  like  Auxerre  and  Amiens,  with  the  granting  of  their 
communal  charters,  burst  into  patronage  of  the  art.     During  the  Hundred 

Mr.  SiiauldiiiK.  formerly  of  the  Tiffany  stmlios.  .\evv  York,  is  maiuiKer  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the   MacKay  ^:  Co.,  Los  .\ngeles. 
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An  Appreciation  of  Stained  Glass 

By  JOHN   CALVIN   SPAULDING* 

THE  church  has  ever  fostered  reHgious  art.  The  masterpieces  of  the 
early  painters  were  inspired  by  the  sublime  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  the  church— with  its  encouragement  and  patronage— belongs 
the  credit  of  making  possible  these  masterpieces.  To  the  church  belongs 
also  the  credit  of  their  preservation,  a  wonder,  an  inspiration  and  a  help  as 
they  are  to  all  who  are  privileged,  in  these  later  days,  to  see  them,  and  to 
catch,  perhaps,  a  breath  of  the  spirit,  the  heart,  the  soul  and  the  deep  rever- 
ence that  entered  into  their  creation.  We  possibly  cannot  realize  today,  how 
great  a  help  these  representations  were  to  the  churches  of  old,  struggling 
as  they  were,  to  overcome  adverse  influences.  Those  were  times  when  the 
evidence  of  the  eye  was  more  or  less  essential;  and  from  the  fact  that 
through  the  church,  they  were  preserved  to  us,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  artists  were  important  instruments  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

The  spirit  of  the  season  is  symbolized  in  the  beautiful  half-tone  illus- 
tration of  "The  Nativity."  which  accompanies  this  article.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
masterpiece  and  was  made  by  the  MacKay  Company  for  one  of  our  great 
cathedrals  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  picture  is  unusual  in  that  it  possesses 
the  Tissot  touch,  an  artist  whose  fame  as  a  painter  of  Palestine  life  and 
characters  is  world  wide.  In  the  picture  are  shown  the  humble  shepherds 
who  were  the  first  to  see  the  Christ.  The  painting,  of  course,  is  much  more 
effective  than  the  photograph,  for  the  rich  oriental  colors  are  produced  with 
skill  and  marvelous  accuracy. 

The  art  of  stained  glass  is  so  closely  allied  to  ecclesiastical  decoration 
that  it  very  naturally  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  church  and  its  patrons. 
A  brief  review,  therefore,  of  its  growth  in  Europe,  up  to  the  Renaissance 
period,  may  be  interesting.  Its  growth  was  not  so  much  due  to  national 
prosperity,  perhaps,  as  to  the  fame  of  a  church,  the  prosperity  of  a  bishop- 
ric.  or  the  devotion  of  a  patron.  Neither  war  nor  pestilence  seems  to  have 
retarded  its  development^"  The  rhore  merTdied:  the  more  and  the  greater 
was  the  need  for  the  church  and  for  its  ministrations :  for  which  gratitude 
was  often  expressed  by  the  gift  of  a  window,  given  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  memory  of  those  passed  away,  or  as  a  memorial  to  the  ministering. 

These  memorial  windows,  therefore,  were  spread  over  the  various 
countries  where  glass  painting  was  practiced,  in  a  manner  that  strikes  us— 
with  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  local  history— as  being  capricious.  A  won- 
derful wealth  of  glass  is  found  in  places  now  of  so. little  importance  in  the 
world,  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  how  it  came  there:  but  a  study  of  local 
history  usually  clears  up  the  mystery :  and  when  it  does  not,  we  can  safely  put 
it  down  to  the  account  of  some  art-loving  ecclesiastic  or  pious  donor  whose 

name  is  lost.  i     •         i 

The  art  seems  to  have  arisen  in  France— we  believe  during  the  reign 
of   Charlemagne— and   spread    from    France    throughout    the     world,    the 

Crusades  adding  their  impulse.  t     c     t-.     • 

We  find  the  earliest  glass  in  places  of  historical  interest.  In  St.  Uenis, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Louis  VI  was  educated;  Chartres  was  a  famous 
place  of  pilgrimage ;  at  Reims  the  French  kings  were  consecrated,  and  at 
liourges  was  an  archbishopric.  During  the  thirteenth  century  conditions 
in  France  became  more  settled  and  the  art  naturally  advanced  under  the 
reign  of  a  king  who  was  so  pious  as  to  afterward  become  canonized. 
Cities  of  importance,  like  Auxerre  and  Amiens,  with  the  granting  of  their 
communal  charters,  burst  into  patronage  of  the  art.     During  the  Hundred 

Mr.  Spaulding,  formerly  of  the  Tiflfany  studios,  .\'ew  York,  is  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Mackay  &  Co..  Los  Angeles. 
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V        •  \Vor  .nd  the  ravaces  of  the  Black  Death,  which  laid  France  waste 
Years   War  and  the  ravages  ui  i  ^..ffpred  but  at-T«)yes,  the  place  of 

from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire  thejt  suffered  bin  ^^^^V    ^^^^, 

S-^a  ^^^e^-To^war^^e^o^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^-'^Thf Jeit^-peo^p":  rtJrsixt  :;;h  -^rr  sr  ?.::•  f  :t"dow„ward. 

mad  J'p^tSr  oTlhe  arts  fashionable   ^^^^^^.^    ^^  ^roi 

veritab  e  treasure  house  of  art,  York  Minster,     y"^  J^  .^         .  V,ne-time 
bv  William  de  Melton,  an  archbishop  active  in    evil    affairs,    and    one  time 

,„„„,.  great  ■n,p..«.  w.J^gv.n  .0  .he  «  >  d  fi^e  jo^k  o^f^l^'^  P«.,,„„ 

^r,i  ;"o  b'i'loSS  in  E„S»r.;e  ..  Li.ehBeM  "5  "'nove'  ^<,»..e^ 

Tn  Gprmanv   early  elass    s  found  in  Cologne  and  btrasburg     ^^o^^^^ 
U,.  ct?o™  h7ih%.e=^n1|,  c„,„,y  Ge,.™^^^^^^^^ 

e?orification  of  their  churches  with  the  richest  stained  glass. 

^      Strasburg  was  famous  for  its  glass    Nuremburg  also,  and,  too,  the 

important  trade  cities  of  Regensberg  and  Freiburg.  ^      ^^^ 

^"oltL^itiS-'b^t  te  ZSrlXl^l  :L^'this  p^o^pP^^^^^^^^ 

"-  '"  H  I^S^^r -^  b^Sn;Iai;^^f  o^ersia1f  1 

l-p^r^c^-^-v'ehr:^;^^^...^^^^^^^^ 

no  doubt,  to  the  subsidence  «/  t^^  j^^  °*  ^"X  part  of  the  Renaissance 

KE3eS3^SSir:i£K^^^^^^^^ 

"''TnVuW '"rfad  l"Jn,e„,.rv  n,en.i.„  oi  glas.  as  early  a.  ,he  .en.l, 

r.skh"'-^.™nrt.r..-:e\s  r^,^d  J^^^^^^ 

S  tourleenth  and  fifteen,!,  century  work  at  As.tsi  Florence,  and  at  P..a, 

suss^arrp:;r„d-tS^,t,;.ir"ad°'jr^^^^ 

not  until  oiig  diLci  i       K  rirartiral     We  find  some  instances,  how- 

successful  combination  of  the  two  practical,     vv  e  .""V  -  ,        •  .    jj^ 

ever  of  where  the  French  glass  workers  were  mvited  to  work  with  tne 
Ireat  muTal  painters  of  that  day-notably  at  Arezzo,  and  with  wonderful 
results. 
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The  iransjisuratton.    I  he  kesutrei^tion  and  1  he  ^Isccfisjou 
These   Windoivs  Have  Just  Been  Installed  in  Trinity  Chinch,  San  Francisco  by  Mac  Kay  ^  Company 

We  have  followed  this  story  of  glass  from  its  beginning  to  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  great  revival  in  the  arts  spread  over  the 
world,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  between  nations  became 
universal.  From  that  day  to  the  present  the  masterpieces  of  religious  art 
have  been  reproduced  in  glass  with  ever-growing  success  and  fidelity. 
This  is  due  to  study,  to  improved  glass,  to  technique  and  methods.    Often- 
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'  XX'       nnJ  fhP  r-ivio-es  of  the  Black  Death.  \vl>ich  laid  France  waste 
\ears    W  ar  and  the  rax  a^es  ^^  ^^^  ^    t„ffored   bnt  at  Troves,  the  place  of 

lona     n     by  Pikrinis  to  his   shrine.     Under    Henry    the    fourth    with    the 
nhleV  at  the  seat  of  war  in  France,  and  with  the  Concessions  to  the  Com 
no        g  eaTirnpetus  was  given  to  the  art,  and  fine  work  o  Jh^s  penod 
found   in    Ml  Souls  in   Oxford.     The  best   examples  of  the    Renaibsance 

trlorification  of  their  churches  with  the  richest  stained  glass. 

^      Strasbnrg  was  famous  for  its  glass.  Nuremburg  also,  and,  too,  the 

important  trade  cities  of  Regensberg  and  Freiburg.  ,       , 

university,  bhn,   a  trade  «'nre     .i„a   lo.  i,  y         painting,  due. 

'"■^rir  t^thrsiS'd?":  o    th    fe'rvTr  of  Suirch  de^oratio'n  during  the 

ReformaU^.tarrsln'oe^urany  during  the  earlv  part  of  the  Renaissance 

•^.1      ^i'M  wp  find  that  the  T  urjromasters  of  the  Ketormea  cities  ui  luc 

LTed  N^^;i"ed:nds.'c^mtinu:d  at  Gouda  the  wonderful  series  of  windows 

'^^TnYtaw'i'e'Kl'locumentarv  mention  of  glass  as  earl,  as  the  tenth 

the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  work  at  Ass.si    Florence,  and  at  i 
vet  but  little  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century  exists  today.  . 

^  During  the  Renaissance  period  the  prevalence  of  mural  Pa>>  *  "R  " 
Tt-ilv  seriouslv  hindered  the  growth  of  the  art  of  stained  glass ;  for  it  was 
lotLti  Tong  a  er  this  period  that  the  improved  glass  and  technique,  made 
su  c  s  ul  "oml  ination  of  the  two  practical.  We  find  some  "-t-ces  ho. - 
Tv^r  of  where  the  French  glass  workers  were  invited  to  work  with  the 
gr:at  muTil'ainters  of  that^lay-notably  at  Arezzo,  and  with  wouder.ul 
results. 


■mjBtiijiii.ii'ai.ni*^ . 
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J/ii'    I tunsji^ii)\itiijn.    J  he  hiSui/wliun  ana    i  i:c  .i<Lins[oii 
riu'<e    Windoii'S  Have  Just  Been  Installed  in   Trinity  Church.  San  Francisco  hy  Mach'ay  <^  Comtany 

We  have  followed  this  story  of  glass  from  its  beginning  to  the  period 
f  the  Renaissance,  xvhen  the  great  revival  in  the  arts  spread  over  the 
world,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  betxveen  nations  became 
universal.  From  that  day  to  the  present  the  masterpieces  of  religious  art 
have  been  reproduced  in  glass  xvith  ever-growing  success  and  fidelity. 
This  is  due  to  study,  to  improved  glass,  to  technique  and  methods.     Often- 


( ) 
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and  better,  more  true  and  mo/^^^^^^^'^^'j'^f  j^^ow^    namely,  the  Mosaic 
Sh^d  ^IS'Z^:^:^:^^^^^^^^^^  in  glass  c^olored  in  the 

J'ot'painti^g  being  -P^.tf^/^.t^/^f  SurChurch.  San  Francisco,  are 

The  three  wmdows  just  placed  m   irinuy  writer's  opinion  that 

the  highest  examples  of  ^^e  P-r^ed  wo  k^    It  .    the^wnter^s^  J.^  ^^^^^^ 

there  are  few  wmdows,  '^  any,  m  t^^'^^^"  /^^^^  ent  great  occur- 

12s'fn\^ur\trfarthl^i^-"'rhf  TraLfiguration,  th^e  Resurrection,  and 

-  '^re-'^Tjansfiguration;  is^^^^^  ^t-^-ji-t^CllTJ:':^^ 

LVrrfrom  ^JerToth';"!^"^,^^  Hil  min'^stry  as  a  single  extraordn.ary 
manifestation  of  His  divme  glory.  symbolism,  to  be,  for  the 

As  we  look  at  the  ^>"/>°^  '^^f  ^    ^ i^",^  ^  Xavei  e;pressed  in  the 
instant,  a  meeting  place  °^  "f  .^.^  ^"^•J.'n^^^^  Lord%nd  earth  in 

wonderful  glory  and  change  m  t^^  ^PP^^^^^"^^;^'  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
the  deep  shadows  below  on  that  lo"'^  y .  "'^^^^  °^d  EHJah,  representing 
the  three  di-;Ples.  Peter  Jan.e.  and  Johm    Mo-^s^and^t,  ^^^,,J^^  ^^  ^.^ 

the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  ^PPe^r  a^^u  earthly  lives  continumg 

Divinity ;  symbolizmg  human  ,''""«;*  'se^rvi^e  the"  identity.    The  whole 

their  existence  in  --^J"  ^^f  i.^^^^  Xli^^^^^^^^^^^^  "'S^^'  "^"'  '"' 

scene  may  well  be  likened  to  a  «asn  oi  ignxn    g  showing  a 

__aninstant  reveals  the  wodd ;  or  to^j^ej.ftmg  of^h^e^fo^^  ^^^    ;  ^^^ 

fST^fig^tr'aTiorlr;  we  Tor'  a  moment  able  to  get  a  gl.mpse  oT^h^ 

"n-ratlVr-rrTptfented  in  the  'l^^;;^:-^^^^' ^:^ 
•   This  is  an  adaptation  from  the  -o-  erfu    -o'-k  o    A-^  Ender.    ^.  ^^.        .  ^ 
from  over  the  seas  brmg  back  Slowmg  reports  o  original  from 

the  Cathedral  of  the  l>"le  Norwegian  town  of  Molde    the  or^g 

,he  Tomb,  find  the  .tone  rolle.l  away,  see  an  aigeL  the  S'"?  ° 

''~5«Vh\':  r.:  srd.rut°e  s/SL^'r,n"r»d  »'i«  ^ 

U  i»  a^bfe  ot "ra"  e,  ,ha,  are  to  be  opened.    I.  is  no.  the  c„y  ol  the  dead. 
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it  is  a  portal  of  Paradise ;  and  there  is.a  light  upon  it  each  Easter  morning, 
such  as  never  was  before  on  sea  or  shore  until  the  Master  had  risen  from 
the  grave." 

As  the  prophecy  of  the  Transfiguration  was  fulfilled  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion, so  the  Resurrection  in  turn  is  completed  by  the  Ascension.  The  three 
incidents  are  indissolubly  connected  by  our  Lord's  own  words,  and  are 
happily  made  companion  subjects  in  this  series  of  windows. 

''And  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  and  He  lifted  up  His  hands 
and  blessed  them,  and  it  came  to  pass,  while.  He  blessed  them.  He  was 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  Heaven."  The  artist  has  chosen  for 
his  subject  the  moment  of  last  vision,  just  before  the  "cloud  received  Him 
out  of  their  sight."  The  calm,  serene  faces  of  the  apostles  are  beautiful  in 
their  symbolism,  having  lost  all  traces  of  the  agonized  sorrow  with  which 
they  witnessed  the  Crucifixion.  They  are  sure  and  safe  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  risen  Lord  and  comforted  by  His  last  words  and  the  words  of  the 
two  angels,  who  said,  ''Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
Heaven  ?  this  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  Heaven,  shall 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  you  have  seen  Him  go  into  Heaven." 

The  Ascension  brings  to  a  close  the  great  story  of  the  Incarnation. 
But  of  the  history  of  the  church  it  is  but  the  opening  chapter — a  thought 
symbolized  in  the  window  by  the  footprints  of  the  Lord,  and  the  message 
this  brings  is  clear  and  strong,  that  our  Lord  has  left  His  indelible  impress 
with  and  upon  us,  and  that  we  should  ever  walk  in  His  footsteps,  led  by 
Him,  who  gave  as  His  parting  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Brick  Versus  Stone 

E  OFTEN  hear  the  statement  that  all  bricks  are  alike,  and  that 
almost  any  brick  is  fit  to  use  in  a  building  if  properly  laid.  It  is, 
however,  never  safe  to  assume  that  a  brick  is  enduring  and  suitable 
for  building  operations  unless  we  know  its  composition.  The  most  potent 
factor  which  must  be  guarded  against  is  the  presence  of  salts  of  magnesia. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  bricks  in  which  these  salts  are  present  in 
any  appreciable  quantity  will  be  badly  influenced  by  the  weather,  and  we 
have  seen  bricks,  which,  when  fresh  from  the  kiln,  gave  every  mechanical 
evidence  of  being  of  best  quality  so  shattered  and  disintegrated  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  moisture,  frost,  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  magnesia,  that 
a  knife  could  be  thrust  straight  into  them  with  very  little  effort. 
Fortunately,  there  is  so  much  good  clay  in  this  country,  and  so  many 
thoroughly  reliable  brick  manufacturers,  that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
bad  bricks  ever  being  used,  but  any  brick  is  not  necessarily  a  good  brick, 
and  as  much  care  and  intelligent  discretion  must  be  used  in  the  employment 
of  this  material  as  in  connection  with  any  building  medium.  There  is  a 
common  conception  that  granite  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  stones,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  most  granites  would  be  outlived  by  thoroughly  first  quality 
hard  burned  brick.  A  pure  syenite,  free  from  iron  or  mica,  constitutes  the 
most  enduring  of  the  granites.  A  granite  quarry  may  have  good  stone  in 
some  portions  of  the  deposit  and  be  utterly  worthless  in  others,  and  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  granite  unless  the  architect  knows 
absolutely  its  composition  and  the  part  of  the  quarry  from  which  it  is 
taken.  Sandstone  is  really  a  bad  building  material.  The  cementing  material 
in  sandstone  has  a  very  slight  value,  and  j>^is  probably  the  poorest  material 
extensively  used,  as  far  as  resisting  the  action  of  frost  is  concerned,  while 
the  presence  of  iron  constitutes  an  almost  fatal  defect.  It  may  be  said  also 
that  very  little  sandstone  is  free  from  iron. — Exchange. 
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BRONZE  STATUE  of 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

The  statue  has  been 
placed  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,    San    Francisco. 
It  weighs  more  than  a 
ton    and   was   cast    at 
the  foundry   of  Louis 
De    Rome,    to    whom 
the  sculptor  EarlCum- 
mings,  sent  the  original 
pattern.    The  statue, 
with  the  granite  base, 
cost    between  $15,000 
and    $20,000  and    has 
been     pronounced     a 
marvelous  representa- 
tion   of     the     famous 
Scotch  poet. 


Bronze  Statue  of  Rolnri  Burns, 
the  Scotch  Poet 


Old  hashioned  Garden,    Howard  R.  Huntington  Estate.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Wilbur  David  Cook.  Landscape  Architect 


The  Howard  E.  Huntington  Estate 

By  WILBUR  DAVID  COOK,  Landscape  Architect 

T  HE  writer  was  called  upon  to  prepare  plans  for  the  development  of  this 
1        estate  at  Oak  Knoll,  Pasadena,  and  as  the  problem  was  a  typical  foot- 


^ill  proposition,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  how  it  was  treated.    The^ 


site   is  a  magnificent  one  consisting  of  twelve   acres  of  undulating  land 
heavily  wooded  on  its  boundaries  with  a  fine  growth  of  live  oaks  and  pepper 

trees. 

On  the  east  the  property  runs  down  to  a  picturesque  wooded  canon ;  the 
west  boundary  is  formed  by  the  county  road  known  as  Pepper  Drive.  The 
recently  constructed  electric  railway  line  leading  by  the  Hotel  Wentworth 
cuts  the  south  boundary  and  the  Perkins'  estate  (owned  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's sister)  forms  the  northern  boundary. 

An  inspection  of  the  topographical  map  No.  1  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  existing  conditions,  but  unfortunately  it  cannot  give  any  idea  of 
the  extensive  view  commanded  by  the  residence  from  this  site.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  angle  of  view  embraces  over  180°,  sweeping  over  the  valley 
below  with  its  well  kept  orange  groves  to  snow  capped  Old  Baldy  in  the 
distance,  taking  in  the  Santa  Monica  mountains  in  front  and  terminating  at 

Mt.  Lowe. 

The  approach  and  service  drives  as  shown  on  the  topographical  map 
had  been  constructed  by  the  owner  when  he  called  for  help.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor  was  that  they  were  on  grade,  and  that 
they  avoided  the  trees.  The  approach  drive  as  constructed  was  convenient 
of  access  in  coming  from  Pasadena,  but  exceedingly  inconvenient  of  ap- 
proach from  Los  Angeles,  the  line  of  most  frequent  traffic. 

To  reach  the  service  drive  one  was  obliged  to  enter  at  the  main  en- 
trance, follow  the  approach  drive  for  half  its  length,  turn  to  the  right  and 
follow  this  drive  to  its  terminating  loop,   which   left  the  service  vehicles 
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■ — Howard  EHo/HTi.MSTO/n^s'*^ 

•Oak  «:^oLL  •PjiA.Dt/IA  <^L 
■  flc)  for  Jcyc  r  "^crrocc 


made  more  convenient  of  a<=^^«^,^^^"Vn  A,  ""a""  and  that  it  should  ter- 
separated  from  the  approach  drive  and  f/  "^^^^^^  \  ^oor  as  possible  and 
minate  in  a  service  yard  as  far  removed  from  the^f^^^  ^^^^P       ^^ 

vet  be   conveniently   accessible  to   the    service  enu  Old-fashioned 

further  separate  these  two  drives  it  ^?,^  P-'^P"^^^,'"  S^p^^^^^^ 

and  the  Japanese  Tea  Gardens  ^^^^e  show"  °n  ^he  f  ^eral  p^^^  character,  and 

too,  this  was  the  only  available  l^ff/^^J^/d^i^S  was  rather  uninterest- 

-t^  ;ttSre  foTret  r^i^t    heVt  wS  it  would  not  conflict  with 

far  to  the  east  as  to  destroy  the  privacy  enjoyed  by  the  ocp  ^^^^^_ 

east  porch  and  it  was  deeded  to /"'•  '^  back  as  shown^  j^^_^^ 

sary  to  provide  for  a  garage,  yard  ^nd  drive  to  be  convenient 
Los  Angeles.    The  garage  was  located  «"   '-;^°^^~  ^^m  the  Pepper 

Dr&Tif  i:  ^:^^  ~tir  '""^"- ""  ^"^' 

'-^^^l^^ll^Tt^t^^^  Tcf^ally  on  grade  and  with 

the  loss  of  but  one  tree.  planned  as  shown,  accessible  to 

A  system  of'^^'-^^'^^^.^^tn^rfth    edge  o?  the  woods  connecting  with 
the  car  line  at  the  south,  skrting  the  edge  ot  tne  ,^  ^^.^^  giso 

the  Perkins-  estate  through  the  canon.  ,  ^"^/^P^'^^'.^p''  DrWe  to  the  service 
provided  for  the  servants'  use,  leadmg  from  the  t  epper  L.nv 

yard. 
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In  looking  up  at  the  house  from  the  south  boundary  the  rise  of  the 
hill  intercepted  the  line  of  view,  cutting  off  the  lower  portion  of  the  house 
and  causing  it  to  strike  about  midway  of  the  windows  on  the  second  floor. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible  a  lower  terrace  was  con- 
structed to  be  enclosed  with  a  low  balustrade. 

It  was  also  desirable  to  limit  the  area  of  well-kept  lawn  by  well  defined 
lines  of  fixed  construction. 

The  entire  treatment  of  this  lower  terrace  was  designed  to  be'  quiet, 
simple  and  dignified,  without  floral  display  or  with  any  features  calculated 
to  distract  the  attention  from  the  restful,  magnificent  view  to  be  secured 
from  this  point  of  vantage. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  say  just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  Old- 
Fashioned  Garden  and  Japanese  Tea  Garden.  These  gardens  are  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  an  artistic  lattice  fence  of  redwood,  oiled  and  in  color  scheme 
to  match  the  house.  The  walls  were  kept  straight  for  perspective  effect 
and  are  to  be  edged  with  box  edging,  as  are  also  the  flower  beds,  which 
are  to  be  filled  with  phlox,  thyme,  sweet  william  and  other  old-fashioned 
flowers.  The  old  fashioned  garden  terminates  in  a  semi-circular  eucalyptus 
pergola  meeting  a  palm  thatched  tea  house  in  the  center.  The  entire 
structure  is  to  be  covered  with  roses.  The  tea  house  is  given  a  pleasing 
setting  by  the  installation  of  a  fountain  basin,  as  shown  in  sketch.  The 
central  space  was  kept  open  as  a  parterre  and  the  centre  of  this  space  will 
be  occupied  either  by  a  sun  dial  or  a  croquet  lawn. 

A  trellised  backing  is  to  be  provided  for  the  pergola  and  tea  house  to 
sharply  separate  the  two  gardens,  so  dissimilar  in  character  as  to  require 
such  separation.  Access  to  the  Japanese  Tea  Garden  to  be  secured  by 
passing  through  the  tea  house  out' over  a  rustic  bridge  spanning  a  small 
lotus  pool,  in  which  will  be  found  aquatic  plants  arid  goldfish.  Here,  also, 
will  be  found  such  Japanese  plants  as  are  hardy  to  this  climate.  This 
miniature  garden  was  planned  to  provide  a  place  which  would  be  absolutely 
private  and  secure  from  intrusion. 
Ttieiiouse  was  designed  by  Hunt  &  Grey,  architects,  of  Los  Angeles; 


OE/IERAI.  PLAN  FOR  CSTATK  O^ 
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General  Flan  for  Estate  of  Howard  E,  Huntington.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Wilbur  David  Cook.  Landscape  Architect 
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William  Cur  left. 
Ediiippcd  with  Otis  Elevators 


The  Macdonouirh  BuildiHi:.  San  Francisco 

,  ,^.,  John  H.  Leonard,  hntctnecr 

'■Architect  ThomtsonStarrett  Co..  Con 
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The  Macdonough  Estate  Building 

By  W.  P.  DAY 

A  RECENT  acquisition  in  the  l)uildini(  line  in  San  Erancisco  is  the 
seven  story  Alacdonough  building,  the  property  of  the  Macdonough 
Estate  Company,  situated  on  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and 
Pine.  It  is  of  the  reinforced  concrete  type  of  construction  throughout, 
101  feet  high  from  the  sidewalk,  with  a  frontage  of  86  feet  on  Kearny  street 
and  extending  3(S  feet  5  inches  to  the  street  line  in  the  rear  ;  the  sidewalk  is 
18  feet  in  front  and  4  feet  in  the  rear.  The  available  floor  space  in  the  build- 
ing is  approximately  31,200  square  feet. 

The  structure  is  supported  by  18  columns  and  pilasters,  most  of  which 
are  in  three  sizes,  and  all  reinforced  with  longitudinal  bars  and  wrapped  with 
one-quarter-inch  wire  at  variable  pitch,  consistent  with  the  stresses  to  which 
the  columns  are  subjected.  Six  of  the  columns  are  placed  on  the  regulation 
stepped  footings  for  distribution,  reinforced  as  shown  in  the  typical  detail. 
The  use  of  turned  up  shear  bars  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  columns'  punching  through  their  respective  footings.  The  column 
rods  are  placed  upon  a  cast  iron  plate  embedded  in  the  footing.  Six  of  the 
12  remaining  columns  have  their  outer  sides  on  the  lot  line,  and  their  respective 
loads  are  balanced  by  those  of  six  interior  columns,  with  a  slab  shown  herewith 
in  detail. 

The  live  loads  used  in  computing  the  floors  were  as  follows : 

Roof 50  lbs.  per  s(|.  ft. 

Tvpical  floor.  7S     '*  " 

Eirst  floor.  .  .  150     '' 

Sidewalk  ...  300     "  " 

A  reduction  of  the  live  load  was  made  in  designing  the  columns  and 
foundations,  as  allowed  by  Jtli£  Ean  Erancisco  Building  Ordhiancc During 


the  progress  of  the  work  the  first  floor  was  loaded  over  one  panel  with  a  pile 
of  rock  eight  feet  high.  The  resulting  deflections  were  inappreciable.  Curtain 
walls  were  made  6  inches  thick  and  plastered  on  the  outside  with  a  three- 
quarter-inch  cement  mortar  of  e(|ual  parts  of  cement  and  gravel. 

A  little  more  than  1800  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction, the  mixture  uj)  to  and  including  the  first  floor  being  one  of  cement, 
two  of  sand  and  4  of  broken  rock ;  above  this  floor  the  mixture  used  was  one 
of  cement,  three  of  sand  and  three  of  broken  rock,  the  latter  mixture  giving  a 
denser  concrete.  Hilton's  cement  and  what  are  locally  known  as  beach  sand, 
blue  rock  (  .j4"  )  and  Napa  gravel  were  used  throughout.  The  quantities  of 
materials  used  in  the  structural  ])ortion,  exclusive  of  finish  on  floors,  were 
approximately : 

600  loads  of   rock 
270       '•       "    gravel 
250       "       "    sand 

Each  floor  and  the  basement  were  finished  with  three-(|uarter-inch  cement 
mortar,  one  to  one,  and  required,  in  the  aggregate,  about  7S  loads  of  gravel, 
15  loads  of  sand  and  650  barrels  of  cement.  Concrete  in  the  columns  was 
poured  to  the  bottom  of  the  haunches  on  the  beams  and  allowed  to  set  for  at 
least  24  hours,  when  pouring  was  resumed  until  the  beams  and  slab  were  com- 
pleted. All  beams  were  provided  with  haunches.  .Ml  concrete  was  mixed  in 
a  cone  gravity  mixer. 


;^^^^S^f^iF?7^1^Sfi™^: 
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The  Macdonou^h  ButhUng.  San  Francisco 
,     ,  .    ,  John  B.  Leonard.  Engineer 

William  Curlett.  Architect  ThomPsonStarrett  Co..  Contractors 

Equipped  -with  Otis  Elevators 
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The  Macdonough  Estate  Building 

By  W.  P.  DAY 

A  RECENT  acquisition  in  the  building  line  in  San  Francisco  is  the 
seven  story  Macdonough  building,  the  property  of  the  Macdonough 
Estate  Company,  situated  on  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and 
Pine.  It  is  of  the  reinforced  concrete  type  of  construction  throughout, 
101  feet  high  from  the  sidewalk,  with  a  frontage  of  86  feet  on  Kearny  street 
and  extending  38  feet  5  inches  to  the  street  line  in  the  rear  ;  the  sidewalk  is 
18  feet  in  front  and  4  feet  in  the  rear.  The  available  floor  space  in  the  build- 
ing is  approximately  31,200  square  feet. 

The  structure  is  supported  by  18  columns  and  pilasters,  most  of  which 
are  in  three  sizes,  and  all  reinforced  with  longitudinal  liars  and  wrapped  with 
one-quarter-inch  wire  at  variable  pitch,  consistent  with  the  stresses  to  which 
the  columns  are  subjected.  Six  of  the  columns  are  placed  on  the  regulation 
stepped  footings  for  distribution,  reinforced  as  shown  in  the  typical  detail. 
The  use  of  turned  up  shear  bars  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  columns'  punching  through  their  respective  footings.  The  column 
rods  are  placed*  upon  a  cast  iron  plate  embedded  in  the  footing.  Six  of  the 
12  remaining  columns  have  their  outer  sides  on  the  lot  line,  and  their  respective 
loads  are  balanced  by  those  of  six  interior  columns,  with  a  slab  shown  herewith 
in  detail. 

The  live  loads  used  in  computing  the  floors  were  as  follows : 

Roof 50  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

Typical  floor.  75 
First  floor. .  .  150 
Sidewalk  . . .   300 


a 


<< 


A  reduction  of  the  live  load  was  made  in  designing  the  columns  and 
foundations,  as  allowed  by  the  San  Francisco  Building  Ordinance.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  the  first  floor  was  loaded  over  one  panel  with  a  pile 
of  rock  eight  feet  high.  The  resulting  deflections  were  inappreciable.  Curtain 
walls  were  made  6  inches  thick  and  plastered  on  the  outside  with  a  three- 
quarter-inch  cement  mortar  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  gravel. 

A  little  more  than  1800  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction, the  mixture  up  to  and  including  the  first  floor  being  one  of  cement, 
two  of  sand  and  4  of  broken  rock ;  above  this  floor  the  mixture  used  was  one 
of  cement,  three  of  sand  and  three  of  broken  rock,  the  latter  mixture  giving  a 
denser  concrete.  Hilton's  cement  and  what  are  locally  known  as  beach  sand, 
blue  rock  (J4")  and  Napa  gravel  were  used  throughout.  The  quantities  of 
materials  used  in  the  structural  portion,  exclusive  of  finish  on  floors,  were 
approximately : 

600  loads  of   rock 
270       "       "    gravel 
250      "       "    sand 

Each  floor  and  the  basement  were  finished  with  three-quarter-inch  cement 
mortar,  one  to  one,  and  required,  in  the  aggregate,  about  75  loads  of  gravel, 
15  loads  of  sand  and  650  barrels  of  cement.  Concrete  in  the  columns  was 
poured  to  the  bottom  of  the  haunches  on  the  beams  and  allowed  to  set  for  at 
least  24  hours,  when  pouring  was  resumed  until  the  beams  and  slab  were  com- 
pleted. All  beams  were  provided  with  haunches.  All  concrete  was  mixed  in 
a  cone  gravity  mixer. 
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The  Macdonough  Building.  San  Francisco 
Virw  From  Kearny  Street,    Taken  Four  Months  After  Excavation   Was  Begun;  Note  That 
Five  Sets  of  Forms  Art  Used 

The  reinforcement  consisted  of  New  Style  Corrugated  Bars,  about  140 
tons  being  used  in  the  structure.  All  bars  up  to  three-quarter  inch  were  bent 
cold ;  larger  bars  were  heated  in  a  hand  forge. 

As  an  aid  to  the  accurate  placing  of  the  steel  for  the  floors  and  in  order 
to  raise  the  bars  off  the  forms,  threcrquarter-inch  strips  of  timber  were  placed 
at  intervals  to  support  them ;  on  stripping,  these  were  removed  and  the  space 
filled  in.  The  longitudinal  reinforcement  of  the  columns  was  wrapped  with 
wire,  by  feeding  the  core  as  it  revolved  on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  wrapped 
core  was  then  set  in  vertical  position  in  its  prescribed  place  in  the  building  and 
the  form  built  around  it.  The  connection  of  all  column  rods  occur  just  below 
each  floor  and  is  accomplished  with  a  lap  only.  Typical  details  for  the  position 
and  bending  of  the  reinforcement  are  shown  on  the  detail  sheet. 
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The  Macdonoush  Buildiugc.  San  Francisco 
Vieiv  Frotn  Kearny  Street,    Taken  Four  Months  After  Fxcavation    Was  Be^nn:  \ote   That 
Five  Sets  of  Forms  Are  Used 

The  reinforcement  consisted  of  New  Style  Corrugated  Bars,  about  140 
tons  being  used  in  the  structure.  All  bars  up  to  three-quarter  inch  were  bent 
cold ;  larger  bars  were  heated  in  a  hand  forge. 

As  an  aid  to  the  accurate  placing  of  the  steel  for  the  floors  and  m  order 
to  raise  the  bars  off  the  forms,  three-ciuarter-inch  strips  of  timber  were  placed 
at  intervals  to  support  them  ;  on  stripping,  these  were  removed  and  the  space 
filled  in.  The  longitudinal  reinforcement  of  the  columns  was  wrapped  with 
wire,  bv  feeding  the  core  as  it  revolved  on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  \vrapped 
core  was  then  set  in  vertical  position  in  its  prescribed  place  in  the  building  and 
the  form  built  around  it.  The  connection  of  all  column  rods  occur  just  below 
each  floor  and  is  accomplished  with  a  lap  only.  Typical  details  for  the  position 
and  bending  of  the  reinforcement  are  shown  on  the  detail  sheet. 
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•      .1     9nn  nm  fppt  of  lumber  were  used  for  form  work  in  the 
Approximately  200,000  feet  ot  '""^^"J'  ^^^^  f^rms  beca.ne  soaked 

entire  structure.    That  portion  of  the  concrete  next  ^o  i  ^^^^^ 

and  did  not  set  as  rapidly  as  expected     It  beca'f  "f "  f  y/'^o.f.'P  one  story 
in  place  for  28  days,  which  require.l  the  use  °*,  ^^^..^f    °    '"^S  days,  the 

han  a    the  top   with  the  idea  of  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  ionns-  Ji^^ 
SaTmel.  howe'v'er,  that  this  detail  ren.lers  .""le  -  "O  a     f  ,e 

removal  of  the  timber  is  concerned,  but  in  the  particular  case  at  nan   , 


The  Macdonou^h  Building.  San  Francisco 
Partial  View  of  the  Seventh  Floor.  Showing  Steel  Bars  in  Position 

timber  was  in  such  sizes  as  to  require  this  detail,  regardless  of  any  assistance  it 
might  render  in  the  stripping.  The  lumber  for  all  beams  was  surfaced  on  one 
side.  For  the  slabs  and  columns  one-inch  material  was  used,  and  two-inch 
lof^  the  remainder,  ali  oi X^regon  pine^ 


Carpenters  were  paid  $5.00  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  two  sides  on  the  lot  lines  are  surfaced  with  cement 
mortar,  three-quarter  inch  thick.  The  front  and  rear  are  finished  with 
materials,  the  composition  and  character  of  which  are  unknown  to  the  writer. 
It  appears  that  marble  dust,  cement,  and  sand  have  been  used  and  with  much 
success.  The  result  is  a  pleasing  white  enamel-like  finish.  In  the  interior, 
suspended  ceilings  are  used  and  colunms  and  walls  are  finished  in  plaster 
throughout,  one-half  inch  thick  on  the  columns.  Wire,  No.  10  gauge  galvan- 
ized, on  three  feet  centers  suspended  from  the  floor  is  used  to  carry  the  ceiling. 

Excavation  for  the  building  was  started  on  January  31,  1907,  and  the 
foundations  were  completed  March  12,  1907.  After  the  completion  of  the  first 
floor  and  the  mezzanine,  one  floor  was  finished  each  week,  the  fire  wall  and 
pent  house  being  completed  July  3rd,  making  about  five  months  for  the 
structural  part  of  the  building.  This  portion  of  the  work  was  built  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $49,000,  not  including  the  surfacing  of  the  floors.  The  basis 
of  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  the  cost  plus  a  percentage 
scheme.  William  Curlett  was  the  architect,  John  B.  Leonard  the  engineer,  and 
the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  contractors.  The  contractors'  superintendent  on 
the  job  was  George  H.  Stoflfels. 

The  real  estate  firm  of  Baldwin  &  Howell  were  the  agents  for  the  owner. 
After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  various  types  of  structures  in  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  took  particular  interest,  the  owners  accepted  their  agents'  advice 
in  adopting  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
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Sanderson  and  Porter.  En.^ineers.  F.  N.  Sylvester:  Contractor 
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EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  term  applied  to  the  whitish  ^^or  yellowish 
accumulations  which  often  appear  on  concrete  surfaces.  "Whitewash" 
is  another  name  given  to  these  blotches.  Efflorescence  is  due  to 
certain  salts  leaching  out  of  the  concrete  and  accumulating  into  thin  layers 
where  the  water  evaporates  on  the  surface.  These  salts  are  most  probably 
sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  both  of  which  are  contained  in  many 
cements  and  both  of  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Efflorescence  is 
very  erratic  in  its  appearance.  Some  concretes  never  exhibit  it;  in  some  it 
may  not  appear  for  several  years  and  in  others  it  shows  soon  after  construc- 
tion and  may  appear  in  great  quantities.  The  most  effective  way  to  pre- 
vent efflorescence  would  naturally  be  to  use  cements  entirely  free  from 
sulphates,  chlorides  or  whatever  other  soluble  salts  are  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  the  likelihood  of  engineers  resorting  to  the  trouble  of  such 
selection  except  in  rare  instances  is  not  great,  even  if  they  know  what 
cements  to  select,  so  that  other  means  must  be  sought. 

The  mc)st  common  place  for  efflorescence  to  appear  in  walls  is  at  the 
horizontal  junction  of  two  days'  work  or  where  a  coping  is  placed  after  the 
main  body  of  the  wall  has  been  completed.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to 
l)e  that  the  salt  solutions  seep  down  through  the  concrete  until  they  strike 
the  nearly  impervious  film  of  cement  that  forms  on  the  top  surface  of  the 
old  concrete  before  the  new  is  added  and  then  they  follow  along  this  im- 
previous  film  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  cause 
might  be  remedied  by  ending  the  day's  work  by  a  layer  whose  top  has  a 
slight  slope  down  toward  the  rear  of  the  wall  or  perhaps  by  placing  all  the 
concrete  in  similarly  sloping  layers.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cartlidge  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  this  leaching  at  joints  can  be  largly  done  away  with  by 
the  simple  process  of  washing  the  top  surface  of  concrete  which  has  been 
allowed  to  set  over  night  by  scrubbing  it  with  wire  brushes  in  conjunction 
with  thorough  flushing  with  a  hose.  ^  , 

But  efflorescence  frequently  appears  on  the  faces  of  walls  built  withotit- 
construction  joints  and  in  which  a  wet  concrete  is  puddled  in  and  not 
tamped  in  layers,  and  here  other  means  are  obviously  essential.  Water- 
proofing the  surface  of  the  wall  should  be  effective  so  long  as  the  water- 
'  proofing,  lasts;  indeed,  one  of  the  claims  made  for  some  of  these  water- 
proofing compounds  is  that  efflorescence  is  prevented.  Failing  in  any  or  all 
of  these  methods  of  preventing  efflorescence  the  engineer  must  resort  to 
remedial  measures.  The  saline  coating  must  be  scraped  or  chipped  or, 
better,   washed  away  with  acids. 

Efflorescence  was  removed  from  a  concrete  bridge  at  Washington, 
D  C,  by  using  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  and  common  scrubbing 
brushes  •  30  gallons  of  acid  and  36  scrubbing  brushes  were  used  to  clean 
250  sq.  yds.  of  concrete.  The  acid  was  diluted  with  4  or  5  parts  water  to 
1  of  acid;  and  water  constantly  played  with  a  hose  on  the  concrete  while 
being  cleaned  to  prevent  penetration  of  the  acid.  One  house-front  cleaner 
and  5  laborers  were  employed  and  the  total  cost  was  $150,  or  60  cts.  per 
<;quare  yard.  This  high  cost  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the 
balustrades.  It  is  thought  that  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  spandrels  and  the  wing 
walls  did  not  exceed  20  cts.  per  square  yard.  The  cleaning  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  An  experiment  was  made  with  wire  brushes  without  acid, 
l)ut  the  cost  was  $2.40  per  square  yard.  The  flour  removed  by  the  wire 
brushes  was  found  by  analysis  to  be  silicate  of  lime.  Acetic  acid  was  tried 
in  place  of  muriatic,  but  required  more  scrubbing.— Engineering-Contracting. 
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Work  on  the  New  Power  Plant  and  Dam,  Spokane  and  Inland  Railroad 
Sanderson  and  Porter.  Engineers.  F.  N.  Sylvester.  Contractor 


Progress  Work  on  the  New  Power  Plant  of  the  Spokane  and  Inland  RaUroad:  to  Cost  $1,000,000 
rrogres.    w  Sanderson  and  Porter,  Engineers 
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EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  term  applied  to  the  whitish  or  yellowish 
accumulations  which  often  appear  on  concrete  surfaces.  "Whitewash" 
is  another  name  given  to  these  blotches.  Efflorescence  is  due  to 
certain  salts  leaching  out  of  the  concrete  and  accumulating  into  thin  layers 
where  the  water  evaporates  on  the  surface.  These  salts  are  most  probably 
sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  both  of  which  are  contained  in  many 
cements  and  both  of  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Efflorescence  is 
very  erratic  in  its  appearance.  Some  concretes  never  exhibit  it ;  in  some  it 
may  not  appear  for  several  years  and  in  others  it  shows  soon  after  construc- 
tion and  may  appear  in  great  quantities.  The  most  effective  way  to  pre- 
vent efflorescence  would  naturally  be  to  use  cements  entirely  free  from 
sulphates,  chlorides  or  whatever  other  soluble  salts  are  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  the  likelihood  of  engineers  resorting  to  the  trouble  of  such 
selection  except  in  rare  instances  is  not  great,  even  if  they  know  what 
cements  to  select,  so  that  other  means  must  be  sought. 

The  m(5st  common  place  for  efflorescence  to  appear  in  walls  is  at  the 
horizontal  junction  of  two  days'  work  or  where  a  coping  is  placed  after  the 
main  body  of  the  wall  has  been  completed.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to 
be  that  the  salt  solutions  seep  down  through  the  concrete  until  they  strike 
the  nearly  impervious  film  of  cement  that  forms  on  the  top  surface  of  the 
old  concrete  before  the  new  is  added  and  then  they  follow  along  this  im- 
previous  film  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  cause 
might  be  remedied  by  ending  the  day's  work  by  a  layer  whose  top  has  a 
slight  slope  down  toward  the  rear  of  the  wall  or  perhaps  by  placing  all  the 
concrete  in  similarly  sloping  layers.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cartlidge  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  this  leaching  at  joints  can  be  largly  done  away  with  by 
the  simple  process  of  washing  the  top  surface  of  concrete  which  has  been 
allowed  to  set  over  night  by  scrubbing  it  with  wire  brushes  in  conjunction 

with  thorough  flushing  with  a  hose.  

But  efflorescence  Trequently  appears  on  the  faces  oTwaTTs  built  withoulr 
construction  joints  and  in  which  a  wet  concrete  is  puddled  in  and  not 
tamped  in  layers,  and  here  other  means  are  obviously  essential.  Water- 
proofing the  surface  of  the  wall  should  be  effective  so  long  as  the  water- 
proofing lasts;  indeed,  one  of  the  claims  made  for  some  of  these  water- 
proofing compounds  is  that  efflorescence  is  prevented.  Failing  in  any  or  all 
of  these  methods  of  preventing  efflorescence  the  engineer  must  resort  to 
remedial  measures.  The  saline  coating  must  be  scraped  or  chipped  or, 
better,  washed  away  with  acids. 

Efflorescence  was  removed  from  a  concrete  bridge  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  using  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  and  common  scrubbing 
brushes  •  30  gallons  of  acid  and  36  scrubbing  brushes  were  used  to  clean 
250  sq.  yds.  of  concrete.  The  acid  was  diluted  with  4  or  5  parts  water  to 
1  of  acid;  and  water  constantly  played  with  a  hose  on  the  concrete  while 
being  cleaned  to  prevent  penetration  of  the  acid.  One  house-front  cleaner 
and  5  laborers  were  employed  and. the  total  cost  was  $150,  or  60  cts.  per 
square  yard.  This  high  cost  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the 
balustrades  It  is  thought  that  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  spandrels  and  the  wing 
walls  did  not  exceed  20  cts.  per  square  yard.  The  cleaning  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  An  experiment  was  made  with  wire  brushes  without  acid, 
but  the  cost  was  $2.40  per  square  yard.  The  flour  removed  by  the  wire 
brushes  was  found  by  analysis  to  be  silicate  of  lime.  Acetic  acid  was  tried 
in  place  of  muriatic,  but  required  more  scrubbing.— Engineering-Contracting. 
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MANY  persons  have  admired  the  painting  on  the  proscenium  arch  of  the 
Herrid  Square  theater,  but  if  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire who  the  artist  ^as  he  would  find  no  answer  to  his  question. 
The  cont  actoTwho  had  charge  of  the  redecorating  of  the  theater  some  four 
Tears  aeodoesnTknow  the  name  of  the  man,  nor  do  any  of  his  fellow  work- 
^Pn  The  oainters  were  at  work  when  a  middle-aged  man,  who  was  strolling 
Town  Sroadwarstiped  to  watch  them.  He  stepped  inside  and  asked  for 
the  bo^s^painter.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ,„  ^^  ^^^^^ 

'^hlt-s^nwCineTs-'TeplLrtif  stranger,  "and  I  think  I  could  do  a 
nice  pint  up'there  if  you'll  Tet  me.    If  you  don't  like  it  you  can  paint  it  out 

'"'  •^in^^'^L  boss.    "We  pay  $4  a  day.    When  can  you  go  to 

'^'''''"Tomorrow  morning."  replied  the  stranger,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
crA     CYoo^d  with  Ihite  overalls,  he  was  on  the  job  the  next  morning. 
Tnd  in  SoTys  h     had  finished  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  decorat^e 
ana  in  two  u  y  anv  New  York  theater.     Then  he  asked  for  his  ?8, 

painting    o  be  found  in  ^nyJ^^J^  j^^^-g  ^ffer  of  a  steady  job. 

^°'  Vftw  dTys  go  s^;ertra"tL\  were  sLing  in  an  uptown  cafe  when  one 
of  thtm  told  t'h  s  ftory.  "I  was  the  painter,"  he  added  He  was  Charles  L^ 
^l^ipple,  the  portrait  painter,  ^^o  gets  anyw  e      ,.o„i  $.^^^         for^ever^y 

^Z  fhaT  the^aS^ction  oT^kn^wintTcan  ilways  get  a  job  if  I  need 
one."— N.  Y.  Globe. 


^~~^ A^"^rog  Stool"  of  Concrete 

-^HE  -est  remarkable  ,P^e  ^^concrete  in^^^^^  ']£%^^2S 

I       stool'   band  stand  ^f /°'X  at  \ashville      The   free  band  concerts 

plains  the  generosity  of 
the  musical  club  in  pre- 
senting this  unique 
structure  to  the  public. 

The  band  stand,  as 
shown    in    the    illustra- 
tion, is  built  entirely  of 
reinforced  concrete.   The 
umbrella     is     thirty-two 
feet  in  diameter  and  the 
enormous    weight    rests 
only   on   the  center   pil- 
low, which  extends  into 
the    ground    eight    feet. 
Solid     steel     bars     are 
fastened    in   a   block   of 
timber  at  the  base  of  the 
pillow. 
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House  For  Dr.  G.  E.  Hall.  Newton.  Mass. 
H.    W.  Morton,  Architect 

What  $7,500  will  do  in  Building  a  Fire-proof  House 

By  ALEX.  WARREN,  in  The  Brickbuilder 

WHILE  riding  through  the  country  the  other  day  in  the  auto  with 
some  friends,  we  had  occasion  to  cut  through  a  small  side  street, 
and  found  there  a  strikingly  different  house  from  anything  I  had 
seen  in  many  a  day.  It  was  of  the  French  chateau  type,  but  of  very  simple 
design,  as  the  owner  was  a  man  of  moderate  income  and  did  not  wish  to 
incur  much  expense.  It  was  built  so  as  to  require  the  least  possible  care 
and  expenditure  in  repairs  in  the  future,  so  the  architect  had  chosen  the 
hollow  terra  cotta  block  type  of  construction,  which  gave  a  wall  about  eight 
inches  thick,  plastered  on  the  outside  with  Portland  cement  mortar,  very 
roughcast,  and  flush  with  the  trimming  stone  on  the  buildings.  The  in- 
side plaster  was  put  directly  on  to  the  blocks,  so  that  there  was  not  the 
least    chance    for    mice,    etc.,   to   communicate   to   the   upper    part   of   the 

house. 

On  entering  the  house — by  invitation  of  the  owner,  Dr.  Hall — from 
the  terrace,  we  went  into  the  living-room,  which  was  paneled  four  or 
five  feet  high  with  oak  wainscoting  and  plastered  above  and  papered. 
The  ceiling  in  this  room,  in  fact  in  several  other  rooms  in  the  main 
part  of  the  house  in  the  first  floor,  were  plastered  between  rough 
beams  with  one  coat  of  rough  finish  plaster,  tinted  to  the  shades  as  re- 
quired to  match  the  finish  of  the  room.  The  red  brick  mantel,  with  its 
wrought  iron  crane,  added  to  the  charm  of  the  room,  especially  as  the  brick 
were  selected  to  imitate  the  very  old  bricks,  the  same  as  found  in  some  of 
the  oldest  houses,   with  rounded  edges  and  very  much  discolored.     This 
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living-room  had  four  very  large  French  windows  in  it,  two  of  them  going 
out  into  the  terrace  at  the  side  of  the  house,  the  other  two  overlooking  the 
front  and  rear.  Between  the  living-room  and  the  reception  room  was  a 
small  hall  finished  the  same  as  the  living-room,  with  a  coat  closet  and  a 
door  to  the  vestibule  on  one  side  and  the  stairs  to  the  upper  story  on  the 
other  side.  Dr.  Hall  said  that  the  reason  it  was  so  small  was  that  he 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  have  a  large  hall  when  he  had  such  a  reception 
room  and  a  large  living-room.  The  reception  room  was  finished  in  wood 
lattice,  stained  green,  over  lilac  design  wall  paper,  in  panels,  with  trellis 
effect,  all  round  the  room  and  on  the  ceiling. 


The  dining-room  was  of  natural  oak  finish,  with  the  same  style  ceiling 
as  in  the  living-room,  and  with  a  simple  board  dado  about  two  feet  high. 
The  china  closet,  kitchen,  kitchen  closets  and  what  was  called  the  cold 
closet,  also  the  rear  hall,  had  a  floor  made  of  square  clay  tiles,  chosen  for 
variegation  and  color  effects  and  laid  with  a  very  small  joint.  One  reason 
for  this  was  that  there  was  no  cellar  under  this  part  of  the  house,  and 
therefore  it  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  which  made  it  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  sanitary,  lasting  and 
fireproof. 

The  recess  in  which  the  stove  was  set  was  covered  over  with  a 
galvanized  iron  hood  leading  to  a  vent  register  in  the  back  to  keep  the 
odors  from  broiling,  etc.,  from  getting  into  the  main  part  of  the  house. 
The  cold  closet  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  separated  by  a  kitchen  closet,  held 
the  refrigerator  on  one  side  and  a  screen  closet  on  the  other  side,  and  so 
designed  that  the  window  in  winter  could  be  opened,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  ice.  The  walls  of  this  cold  closet,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
entire  first  story  of  the  house,  were  of  the  eight-inch  terra  cotta  tile  of  a 
special  design,  and  so  made  as  to  have  no  through  joints  in  which  water 
might  work,  either  vertically  or  horizontally. 

One  pleasing  thing  was  a  blind  door  between  the  reception  room  and 
the  rear  hall,  so  made  that  when  the  lattice  work  in  the  reception  room  was 
put  on,  the  joint  was  absolutely  hidden,  and  as  no  hardware  of  any  kind 
showed  in  the  room  the  door  was  perfectly  secreted. 
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The  second  story  was  filled  with  good  sized,  cool,  well  lighted  bed- 
rooms with  large  closets  wherever  possible.  The  linen  closet  was  fitted 
with  drop  shelves  and  drawers,  and  the  wood  was  of  red  cedar  so  it  could 
be  used  for  storage  of  winter  goods  in  the  summer  time  to  protect  from 
the  moths.  The  bathroom  had  the  regular  fixtures  and  a  large  tub  fitted 
with  a  ring  shower,  also  a  wood  floor  and  a  tile  dado  to  about  five  feet  in 
height.  On  the  third  story  was  a  most  interesting  room  which  was  used 
for  a  play  room  at  the  present  time  for  the  children,  but  so  designed  as  to 
be  easily  made  into  a  billiard  room  or  divided  into  two  bedrooms.  All  the 
rafters  of  the  roof  were  shown,  and  between  these  a  filling  of  rough  plaster 
had  been  used.  I  noticed  that  the  construction  was  very  light,  that  is,  of 
verv  small  size  timbers,  and  was  told  that  this  had  been  used  for  two 
reasons:  One  to  save  in  expense  and  the  other  that  it  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  as  the  roof  was  so  steep  and  high  that  it  was  practically  a 
vertical  load.  Each  rafter  was  trussed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
and  a  niche  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  to  the  stairs  had  a  delightful 
large  fireplace  of  red  brick,  which  made  the  room  very  interesting.  All 
the  woodwork  had  been  stained  brown  and  the  plastering  tinted  slightly 
oflf  of  the  white  so  as  not  to  have  too  sharp  a  contrast.  The  roof  of  the 
main  house  and  kitchen  part  was  covered  with  variegated  red  and  green 
slate  laid  in  wavy  lines  of  different  sizes  and  thicknesses,  and  was  different 
from  anything  I  had  seen  in  a  long  time. 

On  going  down  to  the  first  floor  again  we  went  through  the  livmg- 
room  and  out  of  the  garden  entrance  across  the  service  driveway  to  the 
flowergarden,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  high  trellis  in  simple  design  and 
painted  white,  and  over  which  were  growing  crimson  ramblers.  Inside^ 
this  trellis  was  a  beautiful  Italian  garden,  with  its  seats  and  paths,  and  in 
the  center  a  sundial.  At  one  end  of  the  garden  was  the  lily  pool  of  cement, 
with  a  large  rockery  at  the  back  of  it  in  which  were  hardy  ferns  and 
vines.  Seats  at  each  end  of  the  pool  added  to  the  delightfulness.  Beyond 
the  flower  garden  and  at  the  rear  of  the  place  was  the  vegetable  garden. 
A  small  garage  of  the  same  type  of  construction  as  the  house  had  been 
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built  in  one  corner,  with  space  in  the  upper  part  for  a  man  to  live  m, 
back  of  the  garage  a  large  hen  yard  and  a  greenhouse.     The  stable  and 
greenhouse  were  heated  from  the  same  source. 


When  to  Stop  Advertising 

An  English  journal  requested  a  number  of  its  largest  advertisers  to  give 
their  opinions  concerning  the  best  time  to  stop  advertising,  and  the  follow- 

replies  were  received ;  ,   r  n     i  ..  i 

''When  you   would  rather  have  your  own   way  and  fall   than  to  take 

advice  and  win."  ,  t       u  u 

''When  you  stop  making  fortunes  right  in  your  sight  solely  through 

the  direct  use  of  the  mighty  agent." 

"When  you  forget  the  words  of.  the  shrewdest  and  most  successtul  men 
concerning  the  main  cause  of  their  prosperity." 

"When  the  population  ceases  to  multiply  and  the  generations  that  crowd 
on  after  you  and  never  heard  of  you  stop  coming  on." 

"\Vhen  you  have  convinced  everybody  whose  life  will  touch  yours  that 
vou  have  better  goods  and  lower  prices  than  they  can  get  anywhere  else." 

"When  younger  and  fresher  houses  in  your  lines  quit  starting  up,  and 
stop  using  the  newspapers  in  telling  the  people  how  much  better  they  can 
do  for  them  than  you  can." 
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The  Competition  "Ghost"  in  America 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  Consulting-Architect 

I  vprv  interestine-  to  me,  as  that  same  article  (or  parts  thereot )  lias  xe  i 
fir.H  J  me  Tv-S  friends"  and  critics  ever  since  its  first  appearance.    Indeed 

ome  orourXme"  ou^als  have  had  things  to  say  comments  to  „aW^m^^^^^ 
the  British  "ghost"  has  been  compared    with    the    American      ^.onsu  i    g 

mmmmmm 

"°"  A,°'f**af  Stn^sSs  i.  matter,  lil.l.  to  me,  an.l  !  .uppose  no.  nmcl, 

while  I  paint  a  little  pen-picture  of  the  new  profession  that  has  stirred  the 
and  spleen  of  a  considerable  number  of  the    regulars.  ,....cfprinn<; 

anu  bpiccii  ^A  **  ^  ^^o-lirkQt"  i«;  a   much  despised  and  mysterious 

ITrder  to  be  kept  strS  has  to  be  locked  up  while  he  is  doing  some  particular 
o£eoilor^^  SeLr,  he  may  be  sized  up  as  something  rather  despicable 
piece  oi  woiis..  ^"^^  '  .4      ^^  what  4s  termed  here  a     fence.       bo 

^^TSirLXh^ost"''  At  iSststa"^^^  from  that  description. 
Tve  in  the  Englifhtech^rJca  journals,  he  is  not  a  pleasant  personality  to  con- 
Sate  and  ceSly  his  position  in  society  not  such  as  to  make  „s  green 

''"''Thire  may  be  "ghosts"  in  America,  but  I  am  hanged  if  I  can  see  where 

^ki  r::.  oir?otSr^i fou-  :z=y  '^.;f  .^  .^"o 

havett  p  ~- -^—o tS^^^^^ 

Trrrr'  ;:otl  S'  my^'ri"  us  or*  hidde^n  L  underhand  in  -V  connection  >th 
nracticine--rrchitlcts      By  training,  force  of  circumstances  and  perhaps  e.xcep- 
ti^na    Zortun  tTes,  I  have  acquired  certain  skill  and  wide  experience  in  par- 
icularTranches  of  Architectural  work;  I  have  associated  with  me  distinguished 
soecialists  hi  other  branches,  structural-engineering,  heating,  ventilation  and  a 
hose  o  her  details  of  building.    We  are  not  "draftsman  out  of  a  ]ob    or  me 
who  cannot  practice  our  several  branches  or  all  of  architecture  in  the  usual  and 
romi^nXce  way  but  we  have  selected  this  manner  of  doing  it  because  it    s 
mo  e  £sTng   gfves  us  an  indefinitely  wider  range  to  operate  in  and  is  more 
ren  unerat  veV  far     Our  services,  like  those  of  the  "legitimate"  practitioner. 
arHS  disposal  of  anyone  who  has  legitimate  business  to  offer  and  the 

wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  service.  «-      1  ^       ,^:,, 

There  are  mighty  few  architects  in  the  country  who  can  afford  to  mam- 
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tain  a  full  corps  of  high-class  specialists  regularly  and  permanently.  This 
organization  gives  them  that  class  of  assistance  and  just  when  they  need  it  and 
they  are  paying  for  that  and  nothing  more.  One  architect  can  and  does  design 
very  cleverly,  but  feels  a  bit  shaky  about  construction,  or,  as  I  say,  cannot 
afford  to  keep  on  his  staff  a  high-priced  structural  engineer.  We  take  his  plans 
and  arrange  his  structural  work  for  him.  For  another  it  is  the  heating  and  for 
another,  all  the  mechanical  branches.  Still  another  may  be  a  good  and  careful 
superintendent  whom  people  are  anxious  to  have  carry  on  their  work,  but  who/ 
realizes  himself  that  he  is  deficient  artistically.  For  him  we  will  make  just  as 
good  a  design  as  we  know  how. 

And  why  not?  What  is  there  unethical  in  him  or  in  me  in  that  transac- 
tion ?  How  many  architects,  big  or  little,  can  or  do  absolutely  make  the  designs 
for  which  they  receive  the  credit  ?  Now,  gentlemen,  don't  all  sing  out  at  once. 
The  anxiety  of  the  profession  to  rise  as  one  man,  red  in  the  face  and  loudly 
proclaiming  'T  do,"  makes  one  think  of  the  nursery  when  it  becomes  a  question 
of  who  stole  the  jam.    •  y  ' 

There  are  some  very  able  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  practicing  brethren  who 
can  design  superbly  and  whose  knowledge  of  construction  is  all-comprehending, 
but  who,  for  the  life  of  them  cannot  present  a  design  in  popular,  pictorial  and 
attractive  form.  Their  drawings  are  all  right  technically  and  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  craftsman  but  are  unintelligible  to  the  layman.  What  is  such  an  architect 
to  do  to  be  thoroughly  ethical?  Must  he  abstain  from  having  a  consulting- 
architect  or  other  artist-colorist  put  his  drawings  into  such  language,  I  might 
say,  as  will  be  understood  by  people  who  cannot  read  a  plan,  but  who  can  under- 
stand a  photograph-like  representat^n  of  the  completed  structure?  This  one 
matter  of  perspective,  pictorial  detmeation  is  rather  interesting.  How  little 
of  it  is  really  properly  done  and  Iiow  few  there  are  who  can  do  it  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  I  say  that  it  is  conceded  by  experts  that  in  all  this  vast  country  of 
ours  there  are  just  seven  men  who  can  do  it  at  all  well.  Bar  out  the  so-called 
"ghosts"  from  that  number  and  you  have  a  mighty  few  left. 

In  competitions,  perhaps  there  is  more  ghostliness  because,  forsooth,  like 
the  despised  Englishman  I  do  talce  aTofof  fKaf  1ctnd  of  woric  on  a  contTngent~ 
fee.  A  competition  comes  up  in  some  town,  an  important  building.  A  local 
man  is  invited  to  compete.  His  friends  are  many,  his  standing  good  and  he 
knows  that  if  he  can  submit  a  clever  design  he  has  excellent  chances  of  winning 
out.  He  comes  to  me  with  a  proposition.  We  go  into  the  thing  on  a  silent 
partnership  basis.  I  make  him  pay  so  much,  just  enough  to  cover  my  expenses 
in  that  work,  whether  we  lose  or  win — otherwise  every  blessed  architect  in  the 
country  would  be  wanting  me  to  go  into  every  competition  with  him!  Then  if 
we  win  out  I  have  a  contingent  fee  of  so  much  or  such  a  share  in  all  the  profits 
that  accrue.  Meanwhile  he  has  the  advantage  of  consultation  with,  and  assist- 
ance of  all  my  associated  specialists  and  myself  all  during  the  continuance  of 
the  work.  What  is  there  wrong  about  it?  Are  such  partnerships  (silent  as  to 
name,  granted)  barred  by  business  ethics  or  morals?  If  architecture  were 
practiced  as  in  olden  times  and  as  is  done  yet  in  a  limited  way  in  England,  as 
an  art,  something  quite  personal,  where  all  that  was  done  w^as  the  handiwork  of 
the  master  spirit,  it  would  be  another  matter.  Or  if  as  in  the  law,  the  leading 
talent,  the  high  cockolorum,  has  to  personally  present  the  case,  or  the  physician 
who  is  the  whole  thing  and  must  be  seen  by  each  patient,  it  would  be  different ; 
but  architecture  today  is  a  business.  People  employ  an  architect  solely  to  obtain 
results,  and  it  is  not  a  question  with  them  or  with  him  as  to  how  those  results 
be  gotten  or  whether  they  be  personally  conducted  or  otherwise.  The  architect 
is  expected  to  produce  certain  things  and  if  he  can  do  that  production  bettei 
by  dealing  with  me  or  some  other  consulting-architect  than  he  can  by  his  own 
efforts,  then  is  he  not  only  helping  himself  but  very  greatly  benefiting  his 
clients. 
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f;f;on  with  several  competitors.    No  man 
We  clon-t  go  into  any  one  con,,^  t.on  vv^th    eve^  ^^  ^^^1   ^^  ^^^^^^ 

can  successfully  conjpete  ^'5,/"  1'^ Jo^Jiedge  and  consent,  however.  I  have 
<;uch  affair.  With  the  competitors  '^"O^'^"^  .  „h  studies  showuig  the 
Applied  as  many  as  seven  oj  them  wUh    op.e    o^^mt^,         ^^.^ 

solution  of  the  problem  1  ^°"^'' P^^f  ^^ture  of  the  building  than  he  got  iron, 

the  plans  submitted!  r    _  i  f.^  in  the  Endish  iournal  says  that:   ''In 

V  writer  of  the  ^--t'tne  t'owa  d  putt^^g  doL  the  "ghost"  system,  the 
spite  of  all  that  has^^een  'ione    oward  p^^^^^   g   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^ 

Royal  Institute  of  British  ^•^?']'t"ct\ J°^^  ^ave  taken  the  part  of    ghosts 
of  some  of  the  Fellows  and  Assoc  atesvv  no  ^^^  ^^^^^  respected 

or  acted  as  employers  of  them,  the   f  ter  mcU.d.n  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

and  best  architects  of  the   ast  quarter  o    the  ce^y^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

regard  there  is  some  similarity,  t^^  P«°P  f^'L^^g    'sonie  of  the  big  guns  come 

III  names  on  my  books,  big  g"f  ^^" J,^"'^^!' "hey  probably  take  to  their  owii 
to  me  for  the  rough  studies  of  ^  probtei^tha  mey  p  j^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  , 
high-class  experts  the  nex    day  to  show  them  n        ^^^y^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j,^ 

such  a  building,  these  .^ketches  purportmg  ^^  .^^^     ^^ne 

solitude  of  their  study  by  the  hght  of  the  m.  g  ^^i^^  ^^  ^  father  con fesson 
of  my  business  and  of  <^°";f^ J.  ^f  ^^ten  To  nxe  is  absolutely  privileged  and 
r;::[e^?l?cSi-i:rbt^  re;^X"and  notwithstanding,  I  can't  help  but 

"^  T  tlu/rsurprise  -^^y^^^:^^^^,:^^:^^.^:^^ 

are  who  believe  in  and  use  a  '^""^"^  '"-;^'''"e'fsion    suggestions  and  approval 
Lnt  to  me  from  all  over  the  county  Jor  revision,  agg.^^  ^^^^  connection  I 
_  before  the  actual  work  of  construe  ion  •«  b^u.  e„tly.  the_average_^ 

would  say  that  it  is  really  ^"jnsmg  to  ^^  how  1  «^^^^^  ^^^^^  gO  ^^ 

practicing-architect  l<"Ows  about  cost.  f°^  "  t^"^^  '^^^jbly  be  executed  for  any- 
cent  of  the  plans  so  submitted  to  "  e  couui  no^  decent  case  of  a  large  court- 
where  near  the  amount  of  the  estimate_^  committee  sent  me  their 
house  the  appropriation  made  ^as  J^4dU.UW  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ct. 

'■-^^hl^Tk  f??a;^ating.  interesti^^^ 

would  keep  me  in  this  '^o"!^"*':^^,,'^,'"^^  on' Y  Rets  the  very  best,  the  creani 
many  other  charms  ^hout  it  _   Na Uirally  one  o    y  g  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^, 

of  what  is  going  on.    ^^^"^^^^^"Xe     He  cannot  afford  and  there  is  no  in- 
work  brought  to  him  in  his  own  ott^ce-^    "e  ^^  ^  consulting- 

centive  for  him  to  take  the  httle  house  or  tne  a      i  y  ^       ^^^  ,,;     gr. 

architect.  It  is  only  the  7"/"^'  P^^^^J^  \o  ha>"  ^l""^'  the  troublesome 
more  important  buildings  tha    he  'S  atra  a  to  building,  of  design, 

questions,  the  knotty.  invoWed  ='"d^^°'"PS  P^^rchitect.  .^nd  so  with  his 
of  construction,  that  he  will  ""y  t<'^t,„'^"'"t;"^rofes  ion.  His  own  staflf  is 
more  important  brother,  the  bigger  gun  in  the  proies  ;  ;„„  ^omes 

probably'busy  with  a  lot  of  already  gotten  -o^^-J'^^^^  '^^^^  „ff  ^f  their 
up,  he  would  like  to  go  into  it.  he  hates  to  take  m  !^     '^d  to  carry  on 

tasks,  but  there  is  the  fonsulting-arch.tect    thoro  g hly  eq    ,  p  ^^^^  ^^^  .^ 

that  ;'ork  better  and  at  less  cost  than  he  could  do  it  in  h^  o  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

York  to  San  Francisco. 
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Notes  on  the  Forty-First  Convention  of  the  A.  I.  A. 

By  LIONEL  DEANE,  A.  A.  L  A., 
Delegate  from  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects 

PRELIMINARY  to  attending  the  convention,  we  had,  for  a  much 
needed  rest,  taken  a  rather  extended  vacation,  visiting  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  from  Portland,  Oregon  to  Portland, 
Maine;  also  five  Universities  and  Technical  schools,  examining  their  work 
and  noting  their  methods. 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  in  detail,  much  of  the  earlier 
work  of  the  older  towns  of  New  England  ;  more  particularly  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire ;  Newburyport  and  Salem  in  Massachusetts. 

Having  viewed  freshly  the  work  of  many  of  the  Delegates,  and  weighed 
its  quality  ere  meeting  "them,  we  are  more  inclined  to  report  personal  im- 
pressions rather  than  a  detailed  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. 

We  will  endeavor  to  do  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  first  general  impression  was  one  of  bigness.  Bigness,  not  in  the 
numerical  strength,  nor  in  stature,  but  the  mental  quality  that  can  only 
be  defined  by  that  term.  A  bigness  that  seemed  to  pervade  everything, 
and  most  fittingly  finds  its  best  expression  in  the  chair,  for  certainly  Mr. 
Frank  Miles  Day  is  one  of  the  best  presiding  officers  that  it  has  ever  been 
our  pleasure  to  sit  under.  The  tact  and  skill  with  which  he  held  every 
subject  under  discussion  in  rein,  was  a  constant  source  -of  admiration. 

The  surroundings  too,  lent  dignity  to  the  proceedings.  The  Art  In- 
stitute, while  not  the  last  word  in  Architecture,  and  lacking  the  dignity  and 
directness  of  either  Mr.  Atwoods'  Field  Columbian  building  or  Mr.  Cass 
Gilberts'  delightful  gift  to  St.  Louis,  is,  as  those  things  go,  a  reasonably  im- 
posing structure. 

While  Fullerton  Memorial  Hall  was  admirably  suited  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  Architectural  background  of  Blackstone  Hall,  with  its  magnificent 


assemblage  of  re-productions  of  Twelfth  to  Fifteenth  Century  portals  and 
other  related  Architectural  objects,  was  a  fitting  background  for  the 
Lucullun  feast  that  terminated  the  proceedings. 

While  not  being  in  a  position  to  say  from  experience,  we  have  been 
assured  by  many  who  attended  the  convention,  that  it  was  the  biggest, 
broadest  and  most  in  keeping  with  its  name,  that  has  been  held  in  many 

years. 

Looking  over  the  assemblage,  one  would  be  forced  to  cry  with  Maudv 
Adams,  in  ''Peter  Pan",  *T  am  Youth,  Youth,  Youth  eternal",  for  while 
the  dials  of  earth  might  show  that  the  individuals  had  length  of  days, 
their  mentality  gave  lie  to  the  finger  of  time. 

It  may  have  been  said  in  the  past,  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
average  Institute  member  must  be  kept  in  swadling  clouts,  else  would  he 
do  himself,  and  possibly  others,  damage.  That  he  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  self  government,  and  that  a  few  divinely  endowed  individuals,  were 
especially  appointed  their  brothers'  keeper. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Directors,  taking  cognizance  of 
that  feeling,  had  endeavored  to  correct  same  in  their  report,  and  only 
spasmodic  evidence  of  that  feeling  cropped  out. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Eames  being  Chairman,  brought  in  a  most  radical 
series  of  recommendations,  looking  to  a  remedy  of  that  condition,  endeavor- 
ing to  revise  the  By-Laws  to  meet  modern  requirements. 
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But,  as  their  report  was  illy  digested  -f  -mbersome   it  w^ 

ing  over  the  perLnel  of  the  '--^-^^^  ^^-/.'j.^^l^e' wX  ntfus^ed  to  ther,. 
feel  that  they  are  admirably  fi"^^.*"  ^7"^  °"  "^id  ^ot  be  improved  upon, 
and,  except  for  the  "Jf^^f  "-.f  ^  ^,^e.r  se lee   on   could  no    ^         P^^^  „^ 

We  feel  that  the  I"f 't"te  'Sl^""^^'^,^  terT^  of  responsibility 

Tt^^'^S^^^'oZ^  r^mSin?^;  else  be  derelict  in  the 

trust  imposed  upon  him.  Tti<;titute  creates  a  situation  which 

The  vast  territory  covered  by  the  Institu  «  creates  ^^  ^^ 

'r„'°u^=vfoiTir„tKiT;irs.u  c..,^„. «... 

""".""'.HTL^Sf  arl^kte'^.h  reVn   S  ro„  our  .ay  home  to  S.n  Fr.n- 
cisco'X  dt,y.»bS  ac'clcy  oi  »m.  of  hi,  s.al.men.,  cam.  horn,  .o 

is  subject  to  the  same  environment,  tne  Kniumg  i^<<^n^^ 

older  communities  is  ^PP^^f  ^^^V ^^   .,    ,  ^^  _^^  different  from  our  fellow  man 

shows  up  as  well  or  better  than  ourselves. 

VcCy  S;r=b°VK"e\t^^^^^^  was  held  in  the  rotunda 
_^h?lSnst^e!  wh|h  was  a  fitting  mtroducUont^^^^  SaTrroTenadin^ 

After  due  time  had  \^f"/5^f,,^,efof  he^  world,  die  delegates 
through  the  various  haus,  filed  with  t'^^^sures  on  chavttT  A.  I.  A.,  and 
and  their  ladies,  together  with  members  o    the    ^  ^"'^J-g^'^^^^,  .^dresses 

invited  guests,  f^^:;^^^^^  ':^1Z^^  ten  a.  m..  Tuesday, 
and  exercises.   After  wmcn  an  a'  "^  ,  ^^  ^f  the  various  officers 

when  the  Institute  began  '^s  real  wo  k    Here  the  re^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^.^^ 

and  committees  were  presented  and  ^/J^^^^^"  J^'^^^e  than  the  allotted  time  of 
commitMS  were  read  ami  e.oW  «»»"> »",     „„„„i„„,  „„ . 

■^"""mra  very  exh.„«i.e  an,l  mlere,tmK  paper  on  the  "M"™  Syjlem-  J, 
I.  de  CopJerSreh.which  «  hop.  "'y^;,,?/^/^;.,  ir'a".o"  l".!." 
architectural  profe,s,o,.  ,s  concerned,  'J'>  ™  X,"^J„,'',  re  which  does  not 
"'cotpllrrLr  re'srt'lL-trerS'J'i..  hy  th.  maior  portion 

of  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world. 
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The  "Schedule  of  Charges,"  was  one  that  evoked  considerable  discussion. 

Many  varied  interests  in  various  portions  of  the  Union  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  a  uniform  scale  that  would  suit  all  conditions 
confronting  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Seeler  had  worked  intelligently  and  conscientiously  to  fuse  these 
diverse  interests,  and  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  his  efforts.  But  he  would 
be  indeed  a  wonderful  man,  who  could  accomplish  the  task  undertaken,  and 
today,  after  a  calm  review  of  the  work  accomplished,  we  fail  to  see  any  material 
advancement  in  clarity  and  simplicity  of  expression  or  directness  over  the  old 
schedule,  and  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  clear  the 
atmosphere. 

The  Schedule,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  so  vague  that,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, if  it  should  be  used  in  Court,  as  a  matter  of  evidence,  we  fear  that  it  would 
prove  of  negative  value  to  the  member  of  the  architectural  profession  present- 
ing it. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  "Education  and  Publication,"  read  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  was  a  masterly  plea  for  a  higher  standard  of  preliminary 
instruction,  preparatory  to  entering  the  lists  as  a  practitioner,  and  is  one  to  be 
commended.  Yet  there  is  always  the  fear  of  overtraining  in  that  direction,  and 
that  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  scholarship,  the  main  issue  will  be  clouded.  To  us 
a  gentleman  should  not,  as  a  dancer,  achieve  that  degree  of  perfection,  that  he 
is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  exponent  of  that  art,  nor  make  such  few  mis- 
takes in  his  grammatical  construction  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  pedagogue.  And, 
as  we  are  on  nodding  terms  with  several  tongues,  we  feel  that  the  dogmatic 
statement  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  together  with  the  several  modern  modes 
of  speech  (while  a  consummation  to  be  desired),  was  an  absolute  pre-requisite 
for  a  career.    Which  to  us  is  the 

"Divine  insanity  of  noble  minds 
Which  never  falters  or  abates, 
But  labors  and  endures  and  waits 
Titl  alt  thartt  fofesees^tt^ndsT 


And  what  it  cannot  find,  creates, 
is  going  a  trifle  beyond  the  present  scope  of  the  Architectural  Profession. 

The  reason  we  allude  to  this  is,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  have 
visited  several  schools,  and  found  in  some  a  tendency  to  sandpaper  the  indi- 
viduality out  of  the  neophyte  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Wisdom.  In  discussion 
with  members  of  other  professions  on  that  subject,  we  have  found  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  in  relation  to  their  particular  lines  of  life. 

In  our  position  as  a  member  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Architecture, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  note  the  results  of  the  various  schools,  not  only 
of  America,  but  of  the  whole  world  on  their  graduates,  and  therefore  should 
have  a  larger  horizon  than  the  average  practitioner,  whose  vision  naturally 
turns  to  his  "Alma  Mater,"  and  is  concentered  thereon.  The  natural  tendency 
to  cultivate  exotic  growths  rather  than  virile  herbage  has  been  noted,  and  we, 
of  this  land  and  age,  instead  of  the  simple  culture  of  Greece,  seem  to  be  striving 
for  the  florescence  of  Rome. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  "Competitions,"  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturges 
brought  in  a  well  thought-out  paper,  which,  with  but  little  amendation  was 
adopted.  The  gist  thereo^  was  to  provide  a  meeting  ground  for  architects 
and  their  prospective  clients,    where    all    would    feel    that    justice    would  be 

meted  out. 

Mr.  Quimby's  report  on  signing  buildings  and  using  initials  was  an 
eminently  proper  one  and  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  urged  to  do  so, 
when  by  so  doing  they  would  reflect  credit  both  on  the  Institute  and  themselves. 
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There  were  a  nun.ber  of  able  reports  but  it  seems  to  us  that  these  were  the 
ones  that  made  the  most  impression  °nt*^^  Convention.  ^^ 

.  The  form  of  election  of  °ffifi:^,^t/rorresoond^nrand  Honorary  Mem- 
the  Committee  on  the  election  of  ^5"°^^' ^°"."^f  "^d  of  the  session  the  Con- 
bers  was  adopted  without  ~mnieri      Toward  the  end  ot  me^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

vention,  apparently  struck  by  senihty,  •^X^s-ould  be  created  to  honor  three 
days,  and  a  motion  was  made  that  a  new  ^JJ"  ^!?°f  J^^^^  being  anonymous,  and 

President  for  the  ensuing  year  ^,,^^0-  the  intervals  of  the  Con- 

..j^':j:'i^j^z^'s^^^^'^^^^^-^^  -  o-rs 

^^-^ETcS;trp"o';  ^r   Merto.,  S.^C^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ctJo^s^rf 

new  light  on  the  subject  d'scussed.  D^"  ^^f  ^^^"..^P^^  th"  a^'^^itectural  pro- 
f'''  "la^ir^^wfa^rfin'suchTn  intS  —r  lith  this  subject  It  was 
S::iiv:tdSXf  mLt"  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  placed  m  such  forn,  as 

'«  \'r'^ Ve°lTtonrr't' w'  Bd-dSfpaper  in  as  far  as  we  couhKsee. 
•  the  TeSSk^C'ofConLction  is  not^?  much  service  to  the  archltec- 

'"' TCnifnol^  Chapter  was  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to  entertain  the  ^e,n- 
bers  o?  the  convention  and   their    friends,   and   too   much    pra.se    cannot  be 

•  ''''%Ve\°eei?haT'the  delegates  returned  to  their  various  honjes  fished  that 
they  had  accomplished  considerable  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  Architectural 
profession— even  if  much  is  yet  to  be  desired. 

^ ■ *-^^i: 

*  * 

Color 

..    '    V  By  A.  VV.  REIBER 

IF  WE  take  up  the  study  of  interior  decoration,  it  is  necessary  also  to  know 
soniething  o  the  oHgin  and  nature  of  color  and  color  harmony  and 
contrast     The  use  of  proper  color  in  furnishing  is  as  necessary  as  good 

form  and  line  in  design.  .  A;f(^r^nt  and  varied 

If  we  study  historic  ornament  and  design  m  all  its  different  and  variea 

stages  we  find  also  in  each  case  its  corresponding  scheme  of  color. 

As  the  Louis  XVI  style  of  design  is  composed  of  delicate  line  and 
dainty  coloring,  so  is  the  striking  design  and  bright  coloring  characteristic 

°'  '\v°  mTghl  consider  color  as  a  natural  sensation  much  the  same  as  we 
would  consfder  the  sensation  of  sound.  We  know  that  '^/^noteof  music  s 
struck,  we  put  into  vibration  air  waves  which  in  turn  affect  the  ear  drum, 
thus  oroducine  the  sensation  of  sound.  j..„^ 

If  rnumber  of  notes  are  struck  and  they  are  the  right  ones,  we  produce 
it  a  numuer  m  present  there  would  be  no  sound, 

^'^"jr^in^rr^.e  wa'y^^he?nalSon^f  light  rays  gives  us  the  sensa- 

^^-  i:;ZX^:^Z'^::^'^^^i^^or.  of  tl.  spectmm, 
^"  °t;d1t  if  the  ln3:dy  of  ^he  handling  of  these  colors  in  the  produc- 
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tions  of  shades  and  hues  and  tones  which  enables  us  to  make  perfect  and 
artistic  harmonies  and  contrasts. 

We  find  in  the  ancient  period  of  ornament  and  decoration  the  extensive 
use  of  the  primary  colors,  red,  yellow  and  blue. 

The  early  Egyptians  used  these  colors  in  addition  to  green,  black  and 
white  in  lavish  quantities. 

The  interiors  of  that  time  presented  a  dark  and  gloomy  appearance 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  use  bright  and  vivid  colorings  to 
counteract  this  gloom,  and  also  that  the  decoration  might  stand  out  in 
proper  proportion  and  not  fade  into  insignificance. 

So  we,  in  this  latter  day,  adapt  the  use  of  color  in  proper  proportions 
to  our  conditions  and  surroundings.  Color  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  home. 

Each  room  should  have  its  individual  color  scheme  and  in  order  to 
make  an  artistic  and  lasting  effect  a  number  of  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  use  of  each  room,  the  amount  of  light  available  in  each,  and  the 
relation  of  one  room  to  another  are  all  questions  of  greatest  importance. 
The  rooms  of  a  house  vary  in  position,  thus  we  find  some  rooms  deficient  in 
sunlight  while  others  have  an  abundance  of  light. 

The  wall  treatment  should  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  dark  or  colder 
rooms,  and  the  wall  in  the  light  room  should  neutralize  conditions  in  it. 

Take  for  instance,  the  rooms  in  the  modern  home.  In  the  dining  room, 
living  room  or  library,  where  heavy  woodwork  is  used,  and  heavy  furniture 
is  necessary,  we  will  find  it  requires  the  use  of  heavier  design  in  coloring, 
while  in  the  drawing  room,  or  reception  room,  or  parlor,  where  furniture  of 
lighter  and  more  delicate  line  is  used,  the  design  and  coloring  should  also 
be  more  delicate  to  correspond. 

Mention  mahogany  to  some  people  and  they  immediately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  green  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  for  a  decorative  color 
scheme  because  it  is  a  contrasting  color. 

Or,  on^he  otlier  hand,  talk  about  the  darker  shades  of  oak  and  the 


conclusion  is  reached  that  red  is  the  proper  thing. 

The  decorator  who  has  the  ability  to  assemble  the  proper  articles  and 
has  the  knowledge  of  the  use  and  value  of  color  at  his  command  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  benefit  the  public  at  large  than  the  man  who  does  nothing 
but  copy  historic  and  period  styles,  for  work  that  is  strictly  right  in  period 
style  is  not  often  appreciated.  Or,  in  a  great  many  cases,  an  interior  which 
has  been  carried  out  strictly  right  as  to  decoration  is  spoiled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  furniture  or  other  articles  which  are  out  of  place  therein. 

The  color  to  be  selected  for  a  room  is  not  always  that  which  contrasts 
best  with  the  woodwork,  but  take  into  consideration  the  combination  of 
colors  which  when  properly  put  together  will  make  the  most  harmonious 
and  liveable  interior,  and  which  will  show  individuality  and  style  which  is 

not  common. 

In  building,  decorating  and  furnishing,  one  definite  purpose  is  essential 

and  that  purpose  always 

*'One  Harmonious  Whole." 

* 
*  * 

A  church  that  will  be  the  largest  and  most  novel  in  this  country  is  to 
be  built  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  edifice  is  to  stand 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  the  Rockefeller 
place  of  worship,  and  will  bear  the  name  of  the  present  structure.  It  will 
be  16  stories  high,  and  will  be  institutional  in  character,  having  gym- 
nasiums, lecture  rooms,  rooms  for  clubs  and  societies  for  men  and  woniwi. 


^. 
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The  New  Wall  Papers 

A      NEW   YORK   exchange   has   the   following   concerning  this  Ws 
A     ^""  f,7the  ^wdi   paper   manufacturers,   who   annually   come   Um 

customers  to  make  their  selections      The  season  was  .  ^^ 

many  of  the  manufacturers  ''e'^f' "'"S  ^^^^  ?  Xrter  t  me  they  transacted 
the  customary  two  or  three  weeks  but  '"  *'^^^°7„'^Vmade  it  more  than 
more  than  the  usual  volume  of  business      ^hs  fact  made  U  m 
iwnallv  difficult  for  the  man  who  was  not  buying  gooas  to  sec 

■^'""™ie''f  mn'r/r  of  new  thinp  were  shown,  there  were  no  striking 
-Novell".-    L'-h-rS  el...ic  frieze,  or  the  designs  extendmg  «■="«" 

j;:ds°°orrr;Lr:/  hTitd-sr  ^  ^  ^^;:^:!s% ':::: 

case,  there   is  a   l'"'  ?  ,  P»P«'J  J/  "  '^^^  Stag  actSn'o?  the  sunhght  and 
^reUin";;^r^"giS■»lor'°  ^'hls^l.  "£-J  ™P— '  ^»  ™"- 

'""""S  TeT  S  r  higrctrdrrrr;  "been  catered  to  .er, 
1       t.A  nr.rticallv  cverv  manufacturer  shows  many  papers  that 
:r.T;rhfc' .Tte?„T"s.^'<o"cUout  and  «h.,  origin^^^^^ 

;i^s:int,rdtrin3:;.=si=K,f£^e|^^ 

*'''''NL''e%';l" rf seem  to  be  a  favorite  theme  this  year,  quite  a  number 

r,-5h:U'-rgrdir™*.«rsff''£S^^ 

f,;.X"t,^Srro,Xrr,^^tarid?r;o  *Xcrtr.d.  nove,  and 

artistic  effects,  even  at  low  prices. 
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Open  Oakland  Office 

John  Parkinson  and  Edwin  Berg- 
strom,  architects,  announce  the  opening 
of  offices  in  Oakland.  Mr.  Joseph  Norris 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  office 
which  is  at  520  Central  Bank  building. 
This  same  firm  also  has  offices  in  the 
Union  Trust  building,  Los  Angeles  and 
the   Linz   building,   Dallas,   Texas. 


Takes  Vacation 

C.  W.  Dickey,  architect,  of  Oakland, 
has  been  renewing  old  acquaintances  and 
incidentally  taking  a  well  earned  rest  at 
his  old  home  in  Honolulu.  Among  the 
notable  buildings  which  Mr.  Dickey  de- 
signed the  past  year  were  the  Oakland 
Bank  of  Savings  and  the  Claremont 
Hotel  in   Berkeley. 


Julius  Krafft  Busy 

One  of  the  busiest  architects  in  San 
^Yanctsco  since  the  irre  is  Jnlras  Krafft 
&  Sons  with  offices  in  the  Grant  build- 
ing. Among  the  buildings  either  finished 
or  now  under  way  by  this  firm  are  the 
following:  Bullock  and  Jones  building, 
Sutter  and  Kearny  streets;  Mercedes 
building  for  the  William  Wilson  Com- 
pany and  costing  $125,000;  the  Gash- 
wiler  apartment  house  at  Jones  and 
Ellis  streets;  the  Hoeckle  apartmetits 
at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth  streets;  six- 
story  building  on  East  street  for  the 
William  Wilson  Company;  the  Sahlein 
building  at  Polk  and  Bush  streets  and 
a  handsome  $16,000  residence,  just 
started,  in  San  Mateo  for  L.  D.  Mac- 
donald  of  the  Macdonald  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco. 


San  Diego  School  Plans 

In  response  to  the  notice  sent  out  by 
the  San  Diego  board  of  education,  for 
plans  of  a  school  building  thirteen  firms 
of  architects  responded.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  board  each  architect  was  allowed 
fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  explain  his 
drawings.  Before  examining  the  plans 
the  board  required  the  architect  to  state 
that  he  would  waive  any  rights  to  com- 
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pensation,  provided,  bids  could  not  be 
obtained  in  accordance  with  his  estimate. 

The  following  architects  submitted  de- 
signs, together  with  estimates  of  cost: 

Harrison  Albright.  $90,000  for  a  build- 
ing 202  by  85  feet,  to  be  built  of  either 
concrete  or  brick  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

board.  ,  ,    m  j-        i/:/: 

F  S  Allen,  $89,000  for  a  building  166 
by  93  feet,  of  concrete  with  hardwood 
floors;  $82,000  with  concrete  floors;  $75,- 
000,  pressed  brick;  $72,000.  brick;  $63,- 
000,  wooden  frame. 

J  C  Austin,  $85,000  to  $87,000  for 
a  building  188  by  129,  of  pressed  brick 

C  H  Blackman,  $90,000  for  a  build- 
ing 256  by  192  feet,  of  pressed  brick; 
$88,500  for  the  same  construction,  but 
different   plan.  ^  ^ 

Bixby  &  White  Co.,  $84,000  for  a  con- 
crete  building.         ^_  ^^   ,  ,     .,j- 

J  M.  Bramlett,  $88,000  for  a  building 
214  by  73  feet,  of  brick  with  stone  fac- 
ings; $77,000  for  concrete;  $70,000  for 
pressed  brick;  $63,000  for  common  brick. 
B  W.  S.  Clark,  $85,000  for  a  building 
of  brick  with  stone  trimmings. 

Henry  L.  Gay,  $90,000  for  a  building 
180  by  70  feet,  of  selected  brick. 

H.    W.    Glidden,    $89,850    for    a    build- 

'"wniiam'^Hebbard,  $83,200  to  $89,600. 
for  a  building  of  common  selected  brick 
with  artifical  stone  trimmings. 

Edward  Quayle,  $89,000  for  building 
197  by  90  feet,  of  common  brick  with 
cement  blocks  to  water  tables. 

San    Diego    Construction    CpuJoAUyy 


Great  Concrete  Arches 

Spokane,      Wash.-lf     the      plans      of 
Mayor  C.   Herbert  Moore,  the  board  ot 
public   works   and    Professor   Burr,   con- 
sulting   engineer,    are    carried    out,    Spo- 
kane will  have  the  longest  concrete  arch 
in    the   world,   being   750   feet   m    length 
or    517    feet    longer    than     the     \\  alnut 
Lane    bridge,    which    measures    233    feet. 
Professor      Burr     announces      plans      in 
preparation  for  the  new  bridge  crossing 
the    Spokane    river,    at    the    foot    of    the 
Spokane    falls    at    Monroe    street     where 
is  developed   16,000  of  the   50,000  horse- 
power   electrical    energy    available,    call 
for  two  arches,  each  750  feet  in  length, 
and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  close 
of   1910  this  city  will  have   in   the   heart 
of    its    business    district    the    climax    in 
the    construction    of    the    most    extended 
concrete  arches  in  the  world. 


for   a   building   215   by   92   feet,   of   rem- 
forced    concrete;     $79,000   for     common 

L     B     Valk    Architectural    Co.,    $84,- 
500  for  a  building  of  brick  and  cement. 


Architect  Austin's  Plans  Accepted 
The  plans  submitted  by  Architect 
John  C.  Austin  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
proposed  school  building  to  be  erected 
at  Twelfth  and  E  streets,  San  Diego, 
were  adopted  by  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city  at  their  last  meeting.  Eleven 
ballots  were  taken  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, the  board  being  divided  on  the  plans 
of  the  successful  architect  and  those  of 
Harrison  Albright.  .        ,       •  a 

The  successful  design  is  classic  and 
Doric  in  style.  The  building  is  U- 
shaped,  two  stories  and  basement  and 
is    estimated    to    cost    between    $5b,UUU 

and  $87,000.  ^  ,  .,i  u     * 

On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  ten 
class  rooms  and  a  kindergarten  room. 
On  the  second  floor  there  will  be  eight 
class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  to  seat 
510.  The  basement  will  be  used  for 
the  manual  training  rooms,  cooking 
room,  bicycle  rooms,  lavatories  and  heat- 
ing apparatus. 


Outing  of  Architects  and  Engineers 
The    Architects    and    Engineers    Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles  held  a  field  day 
last    month.      The    members    were    con- 
veyed  by   electric   cars   over   the    Facihc 
Electric  railway  to  Redondo.  where  the 
immense   electric   power   station   was   in- 
spected, after  which  dinner  was  enjoyed 
at    the    Hotel    Redondo.      An    attractive 
after-dinner    discussion    of    various    sub- 
jects was  indulged  in  by  selected  speak- 
ers    Representatives  of  the  Edison  lilec- 
tric    Company,    Los    Angeles    Gas    and 
^lectric_Company  and  Pacific   Li|ht  and 
Power  Company  discuss er^^The  Freyent 
Installation   and   Prospective   Extensions 
of  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Service, 
and  R.  H.  Manahan  talked  on   'Municipal 
Supervision  and  Inspection." 

The  program  committee  was  composed 
of  Amos  A.  Fries,  chairman;  George  P. 
Robinson  and  Theodore  A.  Eisen, 

The  president  of  the  association,  J.  tJ. 
Lippincott,  and  Secretary  Harry  Z.  Os- 
borne, Jr.,  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
welfare  of  the  members  and  guests. 


Hotel  Company  Exempt 

Superior  Judge  C.  D.  Wilbur  of  Los 
Angeles  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  Bovay  vs.  the  Long  Beach  Hotel 
company,  for  damages  by  reason  of  per- 
sonal injuries  received  in  the  collapse 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bixby  hotel  in  Long 
Beach  last  year,  while  it  was  in  course 
of  construction. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  several 
suits  were  brought  is  that  the  owner 
of  the  building  was  responsible  for  cer- 
tain defects  and  insufficiencies,  \yhich, 
it  is  alleged,  existed  in  the  architect  s 
plans  and  which  were  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  accident.     The  detense   set 


up  was  that  the  plans  were  not  defective, 
that  even  if  they  were  the  collapse  was 
not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  plans,  and 
further  that  an  owner  is  not  responsible 
for  defects  in  plans  prepared  by  his 
architect,  nor  for  the  incompetency  or 
negligence  of  the  architect  if  he  exer- 
cises reasonable  care  in  the  selection  of 
sucii  architect. 

The  building  was  being  constructed 
under  plans  furnished  the  owner  by 
Austin  &  Brown,  architects,  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  claimed  by  the  plaintiff 
that  the  collapse  was  due  to  a  defect  in 
the  plans  of  the  architect,  namely,  that 
the  columns  supporting  the  second  and 
third  floors  were  inadequate  to  the  bur- 
den placed  upon  them.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  said  that  the  plan  of 
the  building  was  altered  during  construc- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  cement  roof, 
adding  about  24,396  pounds  to  the  weight 
supported  by  each  of  the  various  col- 
umns of  the  building. 

The    defendant    claims    that    the    plans 
were    not    defective,    and    that    the    col- 
lapse was  due  to  faulty  construction  by 
the    contractor,    in    that    the    forms    and 
supports   used   during   construction   were 
removed  while  the  cement  was  too  green, 
and    in    this    connection    point    out    the 
fact   that   the    weight   of   the    roof   panel 
was   supported  by  means   of  struts  rest- 
ing  upon    the    cement    floor   underneath, 
which   was   only   eighteen   days   old,   and 
from  which  all   temporary   supports   had 
been    removed.      Defendant's    contention 
is   that   the   collapse   was   brought   about 
_4>y^i€  temporary  supports   of  the  xqq£ 
punching  through  the  green  concrete  of 
the    fifth     floor.      The    defendant    intro- 
duced  two   lines   of  evidence   in    support 
of    this    theory;    first,    the    testimony    of 
witnesses   who   were   at   work  in   various 
portions  of  the  building,  some  of  whom 
were   carried   down   in   the   collapse,   and 
second,    by    eye-witnesses    who    saw    the 
collapse    from   the   outside   of  the   build- 
ing.    The   testimony   of   these   witnesses 
would  indicate  that  the  first  evidence  of 
collapse  was  a  sharp  crash,  followed  by 
a   marked   sagging  of  the   roof,  followed 
by   a    pause,    sufficiently    long   to    permit 
some  men   who  were  standing  upon  the 
sagging   portion   to   walk   off.   then   with 
a    loud    crash    the    recently    poured    roof 
gave  way  and   went   downward,   striking 
floor  after  floor,  carrying  each  floor  with 
it  in  its  progress. 

The  fixing  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  disaster  is  peculiarly  difficult,  owing 
to  the  character  of  material  used,  cement, 
which  when  first  mixed  has  absolutely 
no  strength  at  all,  and  then  gradually 
increases  in  strength  from  the  time  of 
the  initial  set  until  it  has  attained  its 
maximum  strength,  which  may  be  some 
months  later.   The  question  of  temporary 


supports  in  the  building,  because  of  this 
fact,  becomes  of  peculiar  importance,  and 
the  duty  to  provide  such  supports  and 
remove  them  at  the  proper  time  rested 
upon  the  contractor. 

The  columns  on  the  third  floor  which 
are  made  the  subject  of  attack  by  experts 
had  been  poured  forty  days  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  and  had  gained  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  their  ultimate  strength. 
With  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the 
experts,   the   point   on   which   they  most 
seriously    disagree    is    as    to    the    eflfect 
of    the    reinforcing    steel    rods.      One    of 
the     plaintiflf's     witnesses     testified     that 
they  were  a     detriment  to  the  building, 
and   because    of   their   existence   he    sub- 
tracted from  the  strength  of  the  column 
not    only     the     steel     itself,    but    all    the 
cement  outside  of  the  steel  rods,  claim-' 
ing  that  the  strength  of  a   10-by-lO-inch 
column,    reinforced    by    four    steel    rods 
with    diagonal    wire    lacing    was    equiva- 
lent   only   to    a    cement   column    without 
reinforcement  7  by  7  inches.     However, 
so  far  as  it  appears  in  the  evidence,  this 
is  the  only  witness  who  took  so  extreme 
a  view,  but  most  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff    rejectee!    the    reinforcement    as 
too  light  to  be  considered. 

In  summing  up  the  judge  referred  to 
numerous  decisions  bearing  on  the 
question  of  liabilities  and  rendered  his 
decision  in  accordance.  In  closing  he 
said  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable 
unless  he  knew,  or  should  have  known, 
of  the  defects  in  the  plans,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  they  had 
any  knowledge  or  suspicion  or  any  rea-^ 
son  to  believe  that  the  plans  were  de- 
fective. 

The  evidence  shows  that  several 
columns  in  the  building  had  been  re- 
paired by  digging  out  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  inches  of  the  cement  from  the  floor 
up,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  con- 
crete, while  at  the  time  of  the  collapse 
a  column  on  the  fourth  floor  was  being 
repaired  in  that  manner,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  testified  that  a  few  minutes 
before  the  collapse  he  noticed  that  the 
steel  reinforcing  of  this  column  had 
bowed  out,  and  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  giving  of  this  column,  though 
slight,  tended  to  change  the  stresses 
and  produce  eccentric  loading  on  the 
other  columns  and  supports. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  has  not  in- 
duced such  a  conviction  in  my  mind  as 
would  justify  a  judgment  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  collapse  was  proxi- 
mately caused  by  a  defect  in  the  plans. 
Judgment  and  findings  therefore  must 
be  for  the  defendant,  inasmuch  as  the 
evidence  does  not  preponderate  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff— 1835  Code  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 
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It    gives   one    a    shudder   to    read 
some  of  the  panic  talk  which  is  be- 
ing   indulged    in    for 
NO  FINANCIAL        political     and     other 
PANIC  purposes.     But  there 

is  going  to  be  no 
panic,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  worst 
has  passed. 

While     the     financial     conditions 
have  been  exaggerated  for  manipu- 
lative and  political   purposes,  there 
is  no  question  that  we  "are  passing 
through   a   transitory   period,   under 
which  there  will  be  an  adjustment, 
of  industrial  conditions.     The  effect 
has  been   world  wide  and  is  by  no 
means   confined   to   America,   much 
as  the  enemies  of  President  Roose- 
velt may  strive  to  make  it  appear. 
There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
prosperity;  an   industrial  prosperity 
which    has    never    before    been    re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  world. 
More   money   has  been   required   to 
finance    new    industries,    and    there 
has  been  such   a  heavy  investment 
of   capital   that   it   is   now   required 
that  there  be  an  adjustment  to  the 
new  conditions. 

One    result   of   the    money    flurry 
will   be   a  general   readjustment   of 
wages  and  simuTtarTeously  we  may 
look  for  a  perceptible  reduction   in- 
the  cost  of  living. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the 
apparent  neglect  of  the  daily  new^s- 

papers  to  give  archi- 
ARCHITECTS'  tects  credit  for  their 

NAMES  work.      The      profes- 

sional publications 
blame  the  daily  press  and  attribute 
their  seeming  indifference  to  a  dis- 
inclination to  advertise  the  architect, 
unless  he  pays  for  the  same.  The 
explanation  may  fit  some  cases- 
certain  publications  that  cater  more 
to  the  owner's  pocket-book  than 
the  paper's  readers— but  generally 
speaking,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  architect 
himself  if  he  fails  to  receive  the 
prominence  he  deserves. 

The  writer  personally  knows  of 
several  instances  where  newspapers 
have   sent  a  reporter  to  an  architect 


for  information  about  buildings 
which  he  had  designed.  The  scribe 
found  the  architect  unwilling  to  sup- 
ply the  desired  information,  and  con- 
sequently he  had  to  seek  other 
channels  for  facts.  When  the  article 
appeared,  the  architect's  name  was 
conspicious  by  its  absence.  Had  the 
architect  been  a  little  more  accom- 
modating the  reporter  would  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  him 
prominent  in  the  story.  True,  archi- 
tects must  protect  themselves  as  well 
as  their  clients,  who  oftentimes  are 
averse  to  any  publicity  being  given 
their  plans,  but  it  is  useless  to  try  and 
keep  such  news  from  the  press,  once  a 
reporter  has  been  given  a  **tip",  and 
the  best  thing  the  architect  can  do 
is  to  communicate  with  his  client  and 
with  his  knowledge  let  the  papers 
have  the  facts. 

A  daily  paper  classes  the  architect 
with  other  professional  men  and 
would  as  willingly  mention  his  name 
and  title  as  the  physician  or  clergy- 
man. We  reiterate :  no  one  is 
more  to  blame  than  the  architect  him- 
self for  the  tendency  to  keep  the 
latter's  name  out  of  the  newspapers. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  architect's  name  in  con- 


nection  with  any  mention  of  the  build- 
ing he  has  designed  will  be  as  natural 
and  common  as  the  use  of  an  author's 
name  above  or  beneath  the  story  or 
book  he  has  written.  But  the  archi- 
tect must  ''come  off  his  high  perch," 
to  use  a  homely  but  forceful  expres- 
sion, before  this  can  be  brought  about. 
And  he  will,  too. 


The  Geological  Survey  is  sending 
out  some  most  timely  and  important 

bulletins.  It  recently 
OUR  NATIONAL  issued  a  warning  to 
WASTEFULNESS      the  people  in  regard 

to  the  indiscriminate 
and  unscientific  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  in  building;  one  of  its  latest 
bulletins  calls  attention  to  our 
wastefulness  in  deforestration,  it 
shows  that  we  allow  more  timber 
to  be  destroyed  every  year  by  pre- 


ventable forest  fires  than  is  used  in 
all  the  lumber  industries ;  it  reiter- 
ates the  fact  that  there  is  more  coal 
left  and  lost  in  the  ground,  by  reck- 
less processes  of  mining,  than  is 
taken  out,  and  that  at  the  very  most 
we  and  our  descendants  have  only 
coal  enough  left  for  less  than  100 
years. 

The  size  of  our  country  and  its 
enormous  natural  resources  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  many  things 
were  inexhaustible  that  on  the  con- 
trary are  being  utterly  and  ruth- 
lessly wasted  at  a  most  extravagant 
and  foolish  rate,  and  our  people 
have  developed  habits  of  prodigality 
that  spell  ultimate  national  bank- 
ruptcy. In  fires,  for  instance,  we 
have  gotten  so  that  we  really  expect 
and  plan  for  terrific  losses.  As  an 
example,  Washington's  record  has 
just  been  completed  and  there  were 
470  alarms  of  fire  in  the  year  re- 
sulting in  damage  of  only  $250,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  most 
satisfactory  records  attained  by  any 
city  in  the  land,  yet  our  fires  have 
inflicted  a  damage,  small  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  just  350  per  cent 
greater  than  that  suffered  by  the 
average  of  sixteen,  EuropeaiL  cities 


of  equal   size. 

Incidentally,  all  the  fire  adjust- 
ment and  the  other  accompaniments 
of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  have 
been  tabulated  and  arranged  and  it 
now  transpires  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  total  damage  of  about 
$350,000,000  amounts  to  much  nearer 
$600,000,000.  Only  $200,000,000  can 
be  properly  charged  up  to  insurance 
and,  therefore,  the  country  has  suf- 
fered a  total  wiping  out  of  existence, 
an  obliteration  of  property,  to  the 
amount  of  $400,000,000  by  that  one 
fire.  A  matter  worthy  of  our  most 
serious  consideration  and  firm  re- 
solve to  build  so  as  to  make  im- 
possible the  recurrence  of  such  an 
awful  conflagration,  a  recurrence 
that  is  imminently  possible  now  in 
several  cities,  notably  New  Orleans, 
P)Oston  and  Philadelphia. 
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Waterproofing   for    Concrete   and   Brick 

Buildings 
The     C     I.    Waterproofing    Company, 
with   an   office   at   1397   Broadway    Oak- 
land    was  given  the  contract  for  water 
proofing    the    fine    six-story    bank    and 
office   building  of  the   Oakland   Bank   of 
Savings,   C.   W    Dickey    "<;>^.tect^  Jhe 
compound  can  be  mixed  with  the  cement 
5or  waterproofing   concrete  buildings  or 
can  be  applied  to  the  outside  as  in  the 
case  of  brick  and  stone  buildings.    C.  I. 
Waterproofing  is  guaranteed  to.keep  out 
the  we?  and  dimpness.    As  this  -s  strictly 
a   local   industry   there   is   an   inclination 
on  the  part  of  architects  and  contractors 
W  use  Us  product  and  those  who  have 
done    so   say   they   are   entirely   satisfied 
tuh  the  results.     The  company  is  plan- 
ning to  open  a  San  Francisco  office. 


Mangrum  &  Otter 

Mangrum    &   Otter   of    San    Francisco 
hnvi.  huilt  a  large  warehouse  which  has 
relieved  the  conlestion  of  their  M.ss.on 
street    quarters    quite    materially.      i  he 
company   has    enjoyed   phenomenal    suc- 
cess since  the  fire,  due  in  a  measure  to 
its    early   appearance   in   busmess   imme- 
diately   following   the    conflagration    and 
to  the  hustling  qualities  of  its  president, 
Mr.  Mangrum,  and  Secretary  Charles  U 
Hanley.     Heating  systems  have  been  in- 
stalled  by    the   concern   in   many   of   the 
new  buildings  erected  in  San   Francisco 
the   past   year   and   contracts   have   been 
taken  to  equiP  other  buildings  sufficien 
in  number  to  keep  the  company  busy  all 
next  year.     The  concern  reports  a  good 
demand  for  its  mantles  and  tile  supplies. 
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Mason's  Safety  Tread 

The  Mason  Safety  Tread  is  much  in 
demand  by  architects  and  owners  of  new 
buildings  in  San  Francisco.  The  tread 
is  specified  by  architects  for  business 
buildings,  school  houses,  department  and 
other  stores,  churches,  railroad  and  street 
cars,  hotels  and  factories.  The  San 
Francisco  school  department  has  voted 
to  use  the  tread  in  all  its  new  school 
houses.  The  tread  is  adapted  for  use 
upon  outer  or  inner  stairs  of  granite, 
marble,  cement,  slate,  iron  and  wood; 
upon  thresholds  of  doors  and  elevators, 
inclined  passages,  car  and  wagon  steps, 
etc.  It  is  fireproof,  cleanly,  neat  in  ap- 
pearance, noiseless  and  protects  a  step 
to  the  extreme  front  edge.  The  San 
Francisco  representative  of  the  Mason 
Safety  Tread  is  Oren  A.  Giles,  of  131 
Buchanan  street,  and  a  postal  card  ad- 
dressed to  him  will  result  in  a  prompt 
call. 


Advertising  Agency  Enlarges  Scope 

M.  L,  Hadley.  who  for  eighteen  years 
has  successfully  conducted  the  largest 
advertising  agency  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  leased  offices  in  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change building,  and  re-opened  his  San 
I'Vancisco  offices. 

Speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  ad- 
vertising agencies,  Mr.  Hadley  said:  "It 
was  in  1890  that  I  started  my  agency. 
T  was  at  that  time,  advertising  manager 
for  a  prominent  Oakland  newspaper,  and 


in  making  my  rounds  among  advertisers 
I  realized  that  the  average  advertiser 
had  too  little  time  to  devote  to  his  ad- 
vertising, in  order  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults from  the  money  expended,  so  I 
started  an  agency  which  has  continuously 
grown,  until  today,  I  think  I  have  more 
good  accounts  than  any  other  concern 
in   my  line  on  the   Coast. 

".\n  advertising  agency,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  make  a  continued  success  of 
its  clients'  advertising.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  buying  space  at  its  pi:oper 
cost,  using  only  the  best  mediums,  and 
giving  the  advertiser  a  service  in  the 
preparation  of  the  copy  that  truly  repre- 
sents the  business  advertised. 

"My  splendid  business  is,  I  believe, 
largely  due  to  the  economy  which  I  in- 
variably practice  in  purchasing  medium-s 
for  my  clients,  and  the  close  personal 
attention  given  to  detail,  and  especially 
the  standing  of  the  various  newspapers. 

"In  order  that  my  clients  may  have 
the  verv  best  class  of  service  in  the 
preparation  of  their  copy  and  follow-up 
methods,  without  which  no  advertising 
campaign  is  complete,  I  secured  the  as- 
sociation  of   Mr.   Edgar  M.   Swasey,  the 


best  all-around  ad-writer  in  the  West, 
as  manager  of  my  service  or  copy  de- 
partment. Mr.  Swasey  has  managed  the 
advertising  of  many  of  the  successful 
business  houses  in  San  Francisco,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  advertising 
methods  which  have  proven  to  be  very 
profitable,  consequently,  he  btings  to  my 
agency,  added  strjgngth. 

"For  a  great  many  years  all  of  the 
principal  accounts  on  this  Coast  have 
been  placed  through  my  agency  and 
with  present  facilities  for  the  production 
of  effective  copy,  follow-up  methods,  and 
advertising  literature,  I  expect  my  busi- 
ness will  keep  right  on  growing. 

"The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  mediums  I  select  for 
the  use  of  my  clients." 
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In  Business  for  Himself 

R.    D.    Mackenzie,    who    was^^  wkh 


the'  Watson  Roof  Company,  in  charge 
o  its  Oakland  office  for  some  ftne 
his  (tone  into  the  roofing  busmess  for 
imsflf  and  has  already  taken  a  num- 
tTot  good  contracts.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
^s  a  oofer  of  long  experience  and  he 
his  the  confidence  of  leadmg  architects 
and   contractors   in   northern    California. 

Central  Electrical  Company  Busy 

Manager  L.  R.  Boynton  of  the  Centn.^ 
Electrical      Company,      185^,^Stevenson 
street,    San    Francisco,    reports    that    ms 
company   has   no   cause   to   complain   on 
aTount^f  the  financial  flurry. .  Several 
?arge    buildings    have    been    wired    and 
oth^ers    are    now    being    equipped.      The 
Knirmont  hotel   was   wired  by   the   L,en 
fral  Company  and  other  contracts  taken 
bvMr Boynton   are   the   wiring   o     the 
?fead    buildhig.    the    Insurance    building 
and  the  Crellin  building. 

Woods  &  Huddart 

Woods  &  Huddart  recently  mailed  to 
their  clients  an  attractive  announcement 
o  the  removal  from  Front  street  to 
Ue  second  floor  in  the  new  building  at 


356  Market  street,  the  ,s=""<=  '°"t'°"  7„ 
cupied   by  the   firm   before   the   fire.      U 
he  circular,  announcement  is  made  that 

a'in  and  twisted  bars  for  concrete  rein- 
forcement are   carried   in   stock  and  can 
be  deTivered  promptly  to  any  section  o 
the    State.      The    company   also   handles 

nictural  steel  fabricated  -ady  for  erec 
tion.     The  firm  represents  '^e  A'neru:an 
Bureau   of   Inspection   ^i""!  Tests   and  ^s 
prepared  to  pass   on   any  kind  of   stiuc 
tural  steel  work. 


Power  and  Heating  Plant  Installed 

The    Machinery    and    Electrical    Com- 
pany   of    Los    Angeles    has    recently    ill- 
's  "ifed  in  the  Los  Angeles  High  School 
ci  nee  building,  a  very  complete  powe 
olant  as  well  as  a  heating  and  ventilating 
plant      The  power  plant  consists  of  two 
^ni"s  Oil  City  Boiler  Works  l"6h  P--; 
ure     boilers.    85     horse-power    each,    a 
Watertown   12x12  direct  connected  auto- 
matic engine  direct  driving    a  50  K.U 
Western   Electric   Company  s  direct  cur 
rent  generator;  also  a  6x6x6  steam  driven 
1-ranklin  air  compressor  and  a  Ml  bo.le 
room     equipment     of     feed     pumps,     oil 

""Th^e'helTting'and  ventilating  nlant  con- 
sists of  one  9  foot  Sturtevant  cone  whee 
v^ith   full  equipment  of  Sturtevant  coils. 


^X^PORCELAIN    HOUSE 
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one  Sturtevant  120-inch  steel  plate 
blower,  full-housed  with  full  equipment 
of  Sturtevant  coils  and  a  120-inch  Stur- 
tevant exhauster.  The  system  is  regu- 
lated by  the  National  Regulator  Com- 
pany's thermostatic  system  throughout. 
The  coils  are  drained  by  the  Morehead 
return  traps.  All  of  the  material  named 
as  being  installed  in  this  plant  is  handled 
by  the  Machinery  &  Electrical  Company, 
who  are  exclusive  agents  for  Southern 
California.  The  company  is  also  entire 
Pacific  Coast  agents  for  the  National 
Regulator   Company's   equipment. 

The  Pitcher  Sliding  Door 

Architects  and  builders  are  taking  very 
kindly  to  the  new  Pitcher  Sliding  Door 
hangers  and  sliding  door  frames  and  the 
Pacific  Tank  Company,  the  manufactur- 
ers, report  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
goods.  In  every  case  where  the  hangers 
have  been  used,  both  architect  and  owner 
have  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with 
their  operation  and  unhesitatingly  have 
recommended  their  use.  The  Pitcher 
doors  can  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  five 
and  one-half  inch  wall  with  four-inch 
stud.  The  new  system  of  sliding  door  is 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  swing- 


ing: door,  and  it  has  been  actually  dem- 
onstrated that  by  discarding  all  of  the 
swinging  doors  in  the  ordinary  house  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  can  be  saved 
in  ground  space.  It  is  the  only  removable 
sliding  door  on  the  market.  The  pockets  in 
the  frame  are  air  tight,  which  prevents  all 
possibility  of  draught.  The  hangers  are  es- 
pecially intended  for  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  flats  and  residences  and  are  in 
use  in  many  of  the  best  buildings  erected 
in  San  Francisco  since  the  fire.  Full 
size  doors  and  frames  in  operation  may 
be  seen  at  231  Berry  street  or  268  Market 
street,  San  l^>ancisco.  Orders, from  out 
of  town  are  given  prompt  attention. 

Among  the  buildings  recently  equipped 
with  the  Pitcher  sliding  door  hanger  are 
the  following:  Clark  residence,  Frank 
Van  Trees,  architect;  the  Clinton  apart- 
ment house,  Jones  and  Washington 
streets,  Armitage  &  Rowell,  architects; 
Stewart  Hotel,  Geary,  near  Powell,  Cun- 
ningham &  Politeo,  architects :  hotel 
Eddy  near  Leavenworth;  Lundy  apart- 
ments, Stanyan  street,  C.  J.  Devlin,  archi- 
tect; The  Alameda  Buildiner  and  Loan 
Building,  Oakland,  and  a  handsome  resi- 
dence now  under  construction  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Baker  street, 
San  Francisco. 


ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


-imported  and  domestic  car|>ets,  rugs^ 
draperies,  upholstery,  etc. 
Special    artist    in    designing    correct 
schemes  for  furnishing  homes.    High 
grade  office  and  bank  furniture. 
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Theater  for  Bakersficld 

On  a  diminutive  scale  the  city  of 
Baker.field  is  to  have  an  open  air  theater 
whkh;  though  without  c-mparison  w  th 
the  one  at  the  University  of  Calitornia, 
never"he^ss  stands  for  the  same  pur- 
".^     n-^melv     as    a     representation     of 

^  -'J^r^  Is  aonlied  to  modern  con- 
ancient  art  as  aypucu  ^^  ."i!,.,,  q^Vi*^ 
ceptions  of  heauty  as  wel  as  "tihty  The 
ooen-air  theater  at  BaKcrsfield  is  to 
se^rve  as  an  additional  adornment  to  he 
park!  which  has  heen  presented  to  that 
city  bv  Truxton  Beale. 

It  will  be  built  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
ohitheater,    with    a    seating    capacity    ot 
^ot    over    250    people.      The    stage    and 
wing^    are    Pompeiian    and   very    simple 
The  side  walls  and  the  floor  will  be  o 
reinforced  concrete  throughoivt^    The  pit 
has  been  made   quite   ample   for  a   large 
addition   to   the   seating   capacity   and   - 
enlivened  by  a  central    ountain^    The  de 
Mcn   is   by   Architect    Lewis    P.    Hobart, 
Crocker   building,  _San_  Francisco. 

Hunt,  Eager  &  Burns 

The  Los  Angeles  firm  of  Hunt  & 
Eage?  architects,  some  of  whose  work 
shovvn  in  the  in  the  November  Archi- 
ect  and  Engineer,  caused  -^ch  favor- 
able comment  from  the  profession,  has 
been  materially  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  member  in  the  person 
of   Mr.    S.    R.    Burns,   a   former   resident 

of  Dayton,   Ohio  .  rnlHornia 

Air       Burns     has      visited      California 

peHodically     during     the     past     twenty 

years,    in    fact,    at    th^  Ume   Ihe    fijg^^ 


^^dU:  w^;^'  bdng  constructedlit  the 
Soldier!'   Home,  in.  Los  Angeles  county 
he  was  the   supervising  architect  of  the 
work    as  also  of  several  other  branches 
of    the    National    Soldiers'    Home.      For 
twenty-five    years    he    has    practiced    his 
profession    in   the    East,   where    his    firm 
gained  a  reputation  for  heavy  construc- 
^on  work.     For  a  number  of  years  they 
were    architects    of    various    State    insti- 
tutions, schools  and  colleges,  and  many 
of    these    buildings    were    erected    from 

^^'Mr.^Burns  goes  to  Los  Angeles  to 
stay  He  has  been  granted  a  certificate 
by  the  State  Board  of  Architecture,  and 
will  hereafter  be  one  of  the  firm  of 
Hunt,   Eager  &  Burns. 

Certificated  Architects 
California  is  one  of  the  few  States  in 
the  Union   that  requires  an  architect  to 
pass   an    examination   in   order   to    prac- 
tice his   profession  in  this   btate. 

In  the  southern  district  of  the  Sta  e, 
which  comprises  all  that  part  of  the 
State  south  of  the  northerly  line  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Kern  and  San  Bernardino 
counties,  there  are  seventy-two  archi- 
tects who  have  been  granted  certificates. 
The  following  are  the  latest  additions 
to  the  list:  B.  M.  Morris,  Albert  Bryan 
and  Silas  R.  Burns,  Los  Angeles,  and 
L.   T.   Bushop,   Pomona. 


SUPERB    READING    LAMPS 

in  a  great  variety  of   design.     They   are   all   the 
product  of  the  finest  workmansfup. 

LIGHTING  EFFECTS  EORTIIE 
ENTIRE  HOUSE.  Ceiling  and  Hanging 
Domes,  noor  Umps.  Torchieres  Piano  and 
Desk  Lamps,  and  every  conceivable  lighting  ettect, 
in  rare  and  harmonious  designs. 
Morgan   &    AlK'n   Co..  San  Francisco,  for 

Pacific  Coast 
The  Tobey  Furniture  Co..  Chicago 
^cruggs  Vandervoort-Barniy  Co.,  bt.L.ouis 

Maxwell.  Forbes  &  Stillman  Co..  Mil  kee 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co..  Indianapolis 

The  Morreau   Gas  Fixfure   Manut^H^^.. 

Cleveland  c  w  t  .,b 

The  Greenwald  Furniture  Co..  bait  Lak. 

City  ^ 

THE  DUFFHEr'a  KIMBERLt  CO. 

1  1  WEST  32ND      A  ST..   NEW  YORK 


mm 


L.  R     BOYNTON,   PRCS.    *,   GEN'L  MGR. 


Central  Electric  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

CONSTRUCTION  AND 
APPLIANCES 

185  STEVENSON  ST.  458  NINTH  STREET 

Phone  Franklin  3210  Phone  4369 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Residence:    1406  Filbert  St. 

D.   ROSS    CLARni: 

PiasterinK  and  Cement  Contractor 

EXTERIOR  CEMENTING  DONE  IN 
WHITE    OR     CREAM     COLOR 

Ornamental  Plastering  and  Cement 

Plastering  on    Reinforced  Concrete 

a  Specialty 


Box  258 
Builders'  Association 


San  Francisco 


WHITE  BROlTi 


V 


Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Hard  Wood  Lumber 

Ship  Plank  and  Oak  Timber.  Cabinet 
Woods.  Veneers,  Walnut,  Primevera 
Oak.  Hickory,  Ash.  Mahojjany.  Cherry, 
Spanish   Cedar,   Poplar.    Maple.    Etc. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Spear  and  Howard  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Corres|)()iidt-tire  Solicited 


CONTRACi  wr^^ 

OK  NORTflEKN   CAI.IKUKM  A 
We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

Schools,  Banks,  Hotels 
AND  Churches 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


;'  Exchange 

'  *  NCISCO 


Telephone  MAIN  588 


Steger  Electrics 


Anything  and  Everything  Electrical 
Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

1917  Fresno  St.     Fresno,  Cal. 


GAGE,  MILLS  &  CO. 

DEALERS   IN 

Pine  and  Redwood 

LUMBER 

YARD 

MARKET  &  DOLORES  STS. 
Tel.  Market  194  SAN  FRANCISCO 


O.  M.  BULLOCn 


DBSIGAfEtt  JfJfB  BUILDER 


<|  Plans  and  Specifications  Fur- 
nished <I  Remodeling  and  Build- 
ing a  Specialty  <jGet  my  Fig- 
ures       


l-f  20  Broad-way 

oahland.  cal. 


Phooe 
Oakland  2538 


Home  A  2157 
Main  68 


1323BerendoSt. 
Res.  Home  B4843 


MARn  KIRKBY 

PRACTirAL  TILE  AND  SUTE  ROOFER 
Estimates  Furnished.    Complete  RooHng  Jobs 

Agent  for  Akron.  Ohio.   Roofing    Tile 
and  Eureka  Black  Roofing  Slate 


Office.  226  Stimson  Block    I  OS  ANGEI  ES,  CAL. 
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Charges  Against  Oakland  Contractor 

Stuffing  of  pay-rolls  on   the  part  ot  a 
conn-actor    whereby   -^  .^-'^S^^^'t  " 
money    was    secured    ni    addition    to    a 
eavv   increase   in   commissions   paid,   i> 
illeeed  by  the  Abbott   Kinney  company 
n  ith.    Venice    of    America     near    I  os 
^nJeles    in  a  suit  recently  begun  in  the 
Suoerior    Court    against    John    Roberts. 
The  charge  is  made  that  Roberts    while 
JontracH^fg    to    erect    buildings    for    the 
nliintiffs     in     the    Venice     of     America, 
Forged  the  names  "/  workmen  until  the 
difference   amounted   to  $3.041.«0  .uui   an 
dditTonal    10  per  eent   of   th-     -   com- 
mission.     The    suit    was    begun    to    re 
cover    these    amounts    from    Roberts    a^ 
'I  resident  of  Alameda  county. 
•^   Roberts    is    a   member   of   the    firm    o 
Rnherts    Bros      contractors,   with    othces 
fn^he   Central    Bank   building.   Oakland. 
Wng  the  contracts  taken  b^  this  firm 
since  it  hung  out  its  shingle  in  Oakland 


are  the  Taft  and  Pennoyer  l>"il^li"g  ;^"^. 
the  branch  telephone  exchange,  both  ot 
which  are  under  const^ruction. 

Recent  Orders  for  Medusa  Compound 

The      Building      Material      Co.,      Inc 
Monadnock  building    San   Francisco    re- 
ports  recent  orders   for   Medusa  for  the 
following  constructions:  Jerome  (parage, 
Polk  and  Jackson   streets     Butler  build- 
ing. Geary  and  Stockton  streets    Woo  1^ 
ward     Investment     Co.     building.     Turk 
Tid   Taylor   streets;    M.   J.    Brandenstein 
building.  Spear  and  Mission  s  reets,  Cor- 
ville    Estate    Company  s    building.    Clay 
a   d  Dnimm  streets;  Joseph  Baer  building 
Folsom  and  Fifth  streets;  Santa  Marina 
Company       building,       California       and 
Drumn/streets;    Drexler   building.    New 
Montgomery    and    Minna    streets,    Oro- 
vHe    light    &    Power    Co.    powerhouse, 
Oroville     California;    Government    con- 
struction at  Point  Bonito. 


Use  Sliding  Doors  in  place  of  Swinging  Doors 

20  PER  CENT  SAVED  IN  SPACE 

CAN  BE  PLACED  IN  ORDINARY  SH" 
WALLS  WITH  4"  SINGLE  STUDDING 

Pitcher  Sliding  Door  Hangers 


List  of  location.  «iven  on  application.    Work  fully  KUarant>-..d. 

H.NOER.    ".OE   or   ALU-STCEL   CONSTBOCTION 

PAOIPIC    TAINK.    OOMPAISY 

SKN1>   FOR    (  IRCl'I.ARS  „,„„   „ 

F,CTOI.Y  MO  OFFICE.  231  .EOBT  ST.            DOW«  TOWN  OFFICE:  268  1««RKE    St 
P„o°"  T.-P    35.0  SAN  FRANCISCO  phc~.  k. 


AND  OTHER  FIRST  CLASS  BRANDS 


ENT 


Belgian  and  ^ 


Artificial  Portland  Cements 


614  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


W.  k.  GRACE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WEST  COAST  MAHOGANY,  JENISERO,    PRIMAVERA 

NOTHING  BETTER  FOR  INTERIOR  FINISH 

.\nd  they  art'  Manufactured  in  San  Francisco  from  the  rouyh  lojfs  so  you  can  yet  Lumber  or  Veneers  in 
any  size  or  thickness  -  WE  CUT  THE  WOODS  ALWAYS  FOR  FIGURE  -  You  yet 

best  results  at  lowest  possible  prices 

Bear  in  Mind  that  Buying    Local  Manufactures  Keeps  Money  Here 

For  particulars,  prices,  samples,  etc..  etc..  communicate  with  r^ 

DIECKMANN     HART     'OOD   JDOMPANY 

Office.  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  Mill  and  Yards,  BEACH  AND  TAYLOR  STS. 

QAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


•*  0\ir  O'wn  "    Boilers 

"National"    Radiators 

••New  TorK"    Fans 

••liewanee"    Hi^H   Pressvire  Boilers 
•*  >Vmerican  *'    Pximps 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUP 


305    MARKET   ST., 


SAh 


Geo.  A.  Schastey 


Harry  P.  Vollmer 


Robt.  M.  Bcggs 


SCHASTEY  &  VOLLMER 


CONTRACTORS 


For 


f 


K, 


Interiors 
Decorations 
Furnisliings 
Hotel  Equipment 


f 


1 930  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Franklin  2729 


. 
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JohtiMcGuigan&Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

SIDEWALK  LlGH.j 


AND 


WATERPROOF   DOORS 

sole:   ageznts 

FOR     TH  E 

AMERICAN   BARLOCK 
PATENT  LTGHTS 

I  N 

threie:  point  prisms 

,     ,  AND 

Plain  Arch    Lights 
Now  at  280  Seventh  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TEL-EPHONE     MARKET    2081 


|l  W.  W  BREITE,  C.  E. 

structural  Engineer 

DesiEDsand  Details  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Structures 

Now  Permanently  Located  at 

Rooms  401-403-405  Jefferson  Sqfuarc 

Building 

925  Golden  Gate  Ave.  cor.  Octavia 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

SAN- FRANCISCO  COKE  AND  GAS  CO. 

WKSTERN   INSPECTION   BUREAU 

B.  T.  EVERETT 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 

CONSULTING  LABORATORY 

BEACH  AND  MASON  STREETS 

Phone  Franklin  1052 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Residence.  2116  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley 
Phone  Berkeley  .^2(W) 


EDXP 


E.  T.  THURSTON,  Jr. 


M.  C.  COL'CDOT 


Eflgene  Dietzgen  Co. 

Surveying 
Instruments 

Drawing 
Materials 

Blue  Printing 


Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.K        Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.F^ 

COUCHOT  &  THURSTON 

ING  AND  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

Reinforced  Concrete ^ 
Masonry    and    Steel 

604  MISSION  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TeLIPHONC    TCMPORAHY    902 


16-28  First  Street 

J 


San  Francisco 


Phone  Temporary  4631 


FROST  &  SIKES 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 

DF-SIGNS  AND  DETAILS  FURNISHED  FOR  ALL 

CLASSES  OF  STEEL  WORK   INCLUDING 

ORNAMENTAL    WORK 


H|  Ui 


Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
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California  Peerless  Stone 
Tile  and  Plaster  Compan 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


J 


ARBLE  and  PEERLESS  FLOORIN 


rmE-pPtemw 


SANITARY 


^  ^ 


WATER-PROOF 


OFFICE  AND    SHOW    ROOM 

109  O'FARRELL  ST. 

San  Francisco 


Works  and  Factory 

SAN  LEANDRO 

Cal. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  BANK 
and  LODGE  FURNITURE, 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  Post  Office 
CABINETS,  School  SUPPLIES 

151   POLK  STREET,  Corner  SUTTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^D  KEATlNUb  k  buN^ 


I 


CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 


MIDWAY  BUILDING 
779  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal 
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The  Fairbanks.  Morse  Gasoline  Motor  Car 


The    Gasoline    Motor    Car  for  Railroad 

Ti  Inspection 

HE  gasoline^  motor  car  question,  as 
/  applied  to  railroad  inspection  work, 
has  been  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention of  late.  It  is  being  conceded,  by 
leading  railroad  officials,  as  being  the 
most  satisfactory  method,  not  only  for 
the  inspection  work  itself,  but  because 
of  the  saving  effected,  wbich  runs  from 
$45.00  to  $6000  a  day. 

When  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  first 
brought  out  the  automobile  type  inspec- 
tion   car,    feeling    ran    high    against    tbc 


machine  on  account  of  its  weight,  the 
officials  claiming  that  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  run  dt  heavy  ^ar,€xc€p^  an 
train  orders,  which  they  did  not  want  to 
do,  never  taking  into  consideration  that 
a  special  car  and  engine  alwa^^s  had  to 
have  orders.  After  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  motor  car  people,  a  large 
inspection  car  was  sold  to  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  the  figures  shown  on  one 
trip  were  astonishing. 

Record  of  trip  made  by  George  H. 
Webb.  Chief  Engineer,  M.  C.  R.  R..  with 
No.  16  2-cylinder  gasoline  motor  car: 


Fairbe^'^ks  Standard  Scales 

All  Sizes  and  Capacities 

Counters,  Portable 
Wagon,  Dormant,  R.R.Track 

tlT.st  Trucks,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FAIRBANKS,     MORSE     &     CO. 

531-537     HOWARD     STREET.         SAN     FRANCISCO,     CALIFORNIA 
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TOTAL 

No.  OF 

r  Mile 

Total 
Mileage 

Gaso. 
Gal. 

Batt. 
Cells 

24 

Lub.  Oil 
Gal. 

Gal. 
Gaso. 

Batt. 

Coll 

2327 

122.5 

41 7 

19 

97. 

Gal. 
Lub.  Oil 


517 


Marshall  to  Allegan,  66.4  miles  in  1 
hour,  40  min.     Rate,  40  miles  per  hour. 

Tekonsha  to  Harris,  29  miles  in  45 
minutes. 

South  Haven  to  Kalamazoo,  39.6  miles 
in    45    minutes.      Rate,    52.94    miles    per 

hour. 

Since  the  first  type  machine  came  out, 
numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  car  and  the  most 
approved  type  of  up-to-date  inspection 
cars  is  shown  herewith. 

The  observation  end  of  a  special  car, 
on  a  fast  train,  is  an  ideal  place  to  make 
a  lightning  inspection,  but  the  inspection 
that  really  counts  now  is  done  with  a 
gasoline  motor  car,  operated  at  a  speed 
best  adapted  to  a  careful  and  thorough 
examination   of  the  roadway. 

One  small  freight  wreck  would  nearly 
equip  a  large  line  with  enough  motor 
cars  for  every  Superintendent  and  Road- 
master.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
wrecks  in  the  West,  some  of  the  large 
roads  have  furnished  motor  cars  for 
every  Roadmaster  and  have  issued  a  bul- 
letin that  the  divfsion  must  be  carefully 

~co ve^r^d^  oh^  aTweek.  The  motDr  car  has^ 
come  to  stay  and  is  daily  becoming  a 
greater  factor  in  the  up-to-date  and 
economic  handling  of  large  railroad  sys- 
tems. 


Bennctt-Voorhees 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  marriage 
on  December  4th  of  Miss  Ethel  Robin- 
son Bennett  and  Willard  Raymond  Voor- 
hees,  manager  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  Russell  and  Irwin  Manufacturing 
Company  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  the  bride's  home 
in  Ross,  where  the  couple  will  reside 
upon  their  return  from  the  East.  Mr. 
Voorhees  has  a  host  of  friends  on  the 
Coast  who  wish  him  happiness  in  his 
career  as  a  benedict. 


Handsome  Electroliers 
Thirty  very  handsome  electroliers 
have  just  been  turned  out  for  San  Jose 
by  the  Joshua  Hendy  Company.  The 
casting  is  of  handsome  design  and  the 
merchants  of  the  Garden  City  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  lights  are  well  pleased 
with    them.     They   have   been    placed   at 


Sec  that  Lock  Joint 

Metal  Ceilings 

SAN  FRANCISCO  architects  are 
specifying  metal  ceilings  more  than 
ever  before,  a  condition  which  is 
attributed  to  several  reasons.  One  is 
that  buildings  thus  equipped  are  less 
Hkely  to  be  injure4  in  c^se  of  a  slight 


earthquake.  The  plaster  ceilings  crum- 
bled badly  from  the  shock.  Then,  again, 
the  metal  ceiling  is  fireproof,  clean  and 
as  turned  out  today,  quite  artistic. 

The  best  metal  ceilings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  handled  by  C.  A.  Chaffey  of  Van 
Ness  avenue,  who  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  and  under- 
stands it  thoroughly.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest metal  ceilings  in  the  Bay  City  was 
installed  bv  Mr.  Chaffey  recently  in  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre.  The  Chaffey  goods  have  a 
lap  and  also  a  lock  joint  construction.  The 
former  ceilings  are  as  good  as  any  on 
the  market,  the  beads  true  and  the  seams 
as  tight  as  a  lap  joint  seam  can  be.  The 
lock  joint  ceilings  cost  a  little  more,  but 
those  who  have  used  both  say  they  can 
save  the  difference  in  the  economy  of 
erection. 


intervals  along  First  and  Santa  Clara 
streets  and  add  materiallv  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  these  thoroughfares  in  day- 
light as  well  as  at  night.  The  Hendy 
Company  intends  to  make  a  specialty  of 
electrolier  castings,  as  its  big  factory  in 
Sunnyvale  is  splendidly  equipped  for 
turning  out  this  line  of  goods. 


C.  E.  KELSEY 
W.  L.  LIPPERT 


ENGINEERS 


dc  LSEY 

a      4ACHINISTS 


telephone 
Temporary  4448 


SUCCESSORS    TO 

MCINTOSH    8c   WOLPMANN 

AGENTS    FOR    THE 
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.„D  WOOD  SPLIT  PULLEYS 
with  IRON  HUB  and  IRON  BUSHING 

Turned  and  Ground  Shaftingr 

Machine  Work  of  All  Kinds 

Hangers,  Boxes.  Belting 

Freight  Elevators  and  Hoists 
2nd  Hand  Boilers 


Single  Arm  Open.    All  Sizes  to  30  ft 

It's  as  nearly  everlasting  as 

a  Pulley  can  he 


313-315  HOWARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Double  Arm  Closed 

Made  for  Extra  Width 

No  Extra  Charge 


I)  WOOD 


I  .wlUKtiRSCO 


W.  A.  BOSCOW,  ;   ....ager 


Hedwood,  Pine  and  Cedar  Doors 


Windows,  Store  Sash,  Skylights,  Mouldings 
Millwork,  House  Finish,  Tanks,  Etc.    Jci  £5 


OAKLAND  branch: 

S7th  and  LOWELL  STS. 

Three  Blocks  East  of  San  Pablo  Avenue 
One  Block  West  of  Adeline  St. 


In  Large  Three-Story  Building 
Flag  on  Top 

iPormerly  of  Pint  and  Alice  Streets.) 


Pope  &  Tr»'bot 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  Ftc. 


Mills, 


Port  Gamble  Port  Ludlow  and 
Utsalady,  Washington 


Office.  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 

FOOT  OF  THIRD  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Uncertificated  Architects  in  Los  Angeles 
Member,  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter, 
A  T  A  have  started  a  movement  look- 
^•c,  ;o  en  orcement  of  the  State  hiw  re- 
'"^M-  /the  or"ctice  of  architecture. 
^'U  Ts^  desir^ed  that  action  be  taken  to 
prevent  vmcertificated .  architects  from 
prevciiL  rotmtruction    work    m    1-os 

engaging    »^^^"™     meeting    of    the 
Angeles.      At    ^    recc  p 

Chapter,   Sumner  ^-J^^^l^^^l  ^^rd  of 
Krempel,  members  of  ^^^  Mate  i^oa 

^cfidons  permit,  fnd  advised  that  no  radi- 
cal   measures    be    adopted    ^t    this    tim^^ 
Rnth  admitted  that  there  are  trespassers 
on  the  domain  of  the  architects  who  pos- 
ses    cenmcates  and  are  complying  wh 
the       Institute      regulations      in      force 
throughout   the   country,  but   they   fore- 
saw   innumerable    legal    complications   If 
the^  matter  should  be  forced  to  an  issue 
Tt  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  firms 
whidrevaTe  the  Institute  rules  by  having 
Tn    them   an   architect   with   a   certificate. 

^'V:^:t:at'^Tro:;n^    pres-ted    a 
communkation  in  which  he  cnticised  the 

opposition  of  Building  I^^P^^Jnr  miter 
to  the  use  of  hollow  tile  blocks  for  outer 
wa  Is  in  certain  classes  of  bmldings  The 
Council  recently  acted  in  ^avor  o  he 
Insoector's  contention  that  this  material 
s  not  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  fire^ 
Architect  Frank  Hudson  suggested  that 
a  practical  demonstration  be  made  in  the 
IrZuce  of  the  Council  and  underwriters. 

Hoyt  Bros,  in  New  Offices 
Hoyt  Bros.,  the  well-known  Santa 
Rosa  contractors,  are  now  m  their  new 
offices  in  Santa  Rosa  and  have  as, com- 
pete an  equipment  for  contractors  pur- 
poses as  any  concern  north  of  the   Bay. 


Hoyt  Bros,  are  Prepared  to  take  con- 
tracts anywhere  in  the  State  Several 
good  size  buildings  were  erected  by  this 
firm  in  San  Francisco  the  past  year. 
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li  ENOS  COMPANY 


X>f  rsew  York 


Makers  of  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS        Oou^h  -f^  '^'-^^^^'• 
AND  ESTIMATES        SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  tHe  Home,  the  ParK  or 
Mxinicipal  Flaygrovind 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 


jff      SHRUBS    and   VINi:S 
PALMS         ROSES         PLANTS 


W.  MARSHALL  &  :>wr^ 

NURSERYMEN    AND    FLORISTS 

FRESNO.  CAL. 


"Writ©  for  Catalo^v»e 
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